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HISTORY OF BAY COUNTY. 



iL. 



INTRODUCTOKT. 

All American history, whnther local or general, opens amid 
similar scenes, and its pictures have a common back-ground. Dense 
forest fills the space, and the moving figures are the savage and the 
brute. The lakes, the plunging rivers and the placid streams are 
unruffled save by the bark canoes of savage wanderers, and the 
storms of heaven. Then there comes a time when the rays of 
advancing civilization begin to penetrate the gloom. The approach- 
ing footsteps of the pioneer fall with equally ominous sound upon 
the ears of the savage and the brute. The contest that follows is 
sometimes brief, though oftener protracted; but the interests of 
civilization, the destiny of a great republic, are at stake, and in the 
Providence of human affairs ultimate triumph must some time come 
to the founders of homes, the builders of cities and of states. Then 

**Toil swings the axe and forests bow. 
The fields break out in radiant bloom ; 

Bich harvests smile behind the plow. 
And cities cluster round the loom." 

The spot where civihzation struggled with barbarism for the 
supremacy is the Mecca of the historian. Thither he repairs with 
hurried step, to rescue the traditions of returnless centuries and of 
tribes fast disappearing. In nooks and caves and scattered mounds 
he finds a multitude of characters that speak m a voiceless language 
of a past out of which no other tidings will ever come. Starting 
from the spot dedicated to the future by the heralds of civilization, 
of social refinement and civil authority, history begins to deal with 
characters and scenes belonging to its foreground. 

A knowledge of the past is necessary to aii intelligent under- 
standing of the present, and a wise preparation for the future. An 
inheritance, whatsoever its form, is most truly prized and wisely 
guarded by the heir who is best acquainted with its cost. Without 
struggle there is no triumph, without toil no harvest, without sacri- 
fice no blessing. Civil liberty might seem to be an inherent right; 
but human experience teaches that it has been purchased and pre- 
served at a fearful cost. Material importance and grandeur are 
also wrought out by severe process. Every ladder, no matter how 
high it may reach, has its lowly rounds which weary feet have 
pressed. The beautiful cities that throng and adorn this fair land 
to-day may each trace its genealogy to humble parentage and lowly 
birth ; and from that spot leads a tangled path, along lowly ways, 
from which the early conquerors of waste places have carved out 
the great highway upon which the world is traveling to-day. 

We stated, at the beginning, a general truth in relation to 
American history; but, it is also true of local history that there are 
degrees of interest and importance fixed by the characteristics of 
the locahty treated ; and this country has few localities more fruit- 
ful of inviting material for a writer's use than the far-famed Sagi- 
naw Valley. The romancist might revel amid its traditions and 
reminiscences, the scientist find a field worthy of his attention, and 



the statistician grow bewildered with the results of years that have 
been few but fruitful. 

Prior to about half a century ago, this valley in its primitive 
grandeur had been the habitation 'of wild beasts and wilder men. 
The sound of thew woodman's axe had never helped to swell the 
music of the woods, and the solitude of the centuries was upon land 
and river, neither of which had ever felt the encroachments of even 
the rudest civihzation. When, in 1831, the French traveler and 
savant, Be Tocqueville, visited America, he sought the wilds of what 
was then the "Far West," and selected the lower portion of the Sag- 
inaw Valley from which to make observations. In his "Democ- 
racy in America," he wrote of this country with the pen of true 
prophecy when he said: 

" In a few years these impenetrable forests will have fallen; the 
sons of civihzation will break the silence of the Saginaw; the banks 
will be imprisoned by quays; its current, which now flows on unno- 
ticed and tranquil through a nameless waste, will be stemmed by 
the prows of vessels. We were perhaps the last travelers allowed to 
see the primitive grandeur of thi^ solitude." 

Charmed by the scene spread before him, and his vision ren- 
dered discerning by a well grounded philosophy, lie might have been 
able to say, 

*' I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be. 
The first low wash of waves, where soon 

Shall roll a human sea. 
The rudiments of empire here 

Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form." 

But even the imagination of a De Tocqueville could not have 
forecast the changes of fifty years. The ** silence of the Saginaw " 
has been broken by a chorus of industry that has rung in the ears 
of all the commercial world, and the forests of the valley have been 
transformed into vigorous and beautiful cities. 



INDIAN TBADITIONS AND TBEATIES. 

The Saginaw Valley derives its name from an Indian word, 
0-sauk-e-non, meaning " the land of the Sauks." Three hundred 
and fifty years ago the Sauks were a warhke and powerful tribe 
of Indians who held undisputed sway throughout all the region 
of country now known as eastern Michigan. The Saginaw Valley 
was the most attractive portion of the lake region. Even as late as 
twenty years ago the high ground now within the Mmits of West 
Bay City was a favorite camping ground of the Indians, and was as 
charming a spot as the eye ever rests upon. Game of all kinds 
abounded in the valley. The buffalo, elk and moose roamed 
throughout the forests, and fish abounded in the rivers and lakes. 
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THE SKULL ISLAND MASSACRE. 

in which the Sauks were nearly exteiminated by the Chippewas, oc- 
curred on an island situated a short distance above where the 
McGraw mill, at South Bay City, now stands. The best tradition- 
ary history of this event we have been able to find is from the pen 
of Wilham E. McCormick, of Bay City, one of the early pioneers, 
and one who is considered excellent authority upon matters of early 
local history. Mr. McCormick writes as follows : 

*' My father emigrated to the valley when I was but ten years 
old. My associates were mostly among the Indians, which lan- 
guage I became almost as familiar with as my own, and for a great 
many years was engaged in the fur trade. During this time I used 
to go up the different tributaries of the Saginaw to buy furs, and on 
nearly all such occasions I found indications that the Saginaw Val- 
ley was inhabited by a different race of people prior to the present 
Indians. On nearly all the tributaries can be found mounds filled 
with human bones. I have opened those mounds for my own satis- 
faction, and found bones lying in all directions, showiug they were 
thrown together without any regularity ; upon which I became satis- 
fied they were killed in battle. This awakened in me a curiosity to 
find out what people they were, and where and what had become 
of them. I often questioned the Indians in regard to it, but they 
would invariably say that there were two or three very old Indians 
hving on the bay that could tell me all about it; telling me their 
names. Accordingly, in one of my journeys to the bay, I sought 
out one of the Indians in question. I think this was in 1835. I 
found him a very old man. I asked him his age; he said he 
thought he was a great deal over one hundred years old. His facul- 
ties were as bright as those of a man of fifty. I told him I under- 
stood he could give me the tradition of his race. He said he could, 
as it was handed down to him by his grandfather, who, he said, was 
older than he was now when he told him. Foriear I should not 
get it correct, I called to my aid an educated man, who was part 
Indian, — Peter Grewett, a man weU known by the early settlers as 
an Indian trader, and who had spent his hfe vdth the Indians in the 
fur trade, and was for many years in the employ of the American 
Fur Company. The old Indian commenced as follows : — The Sauks 
occupied the whole of the country along the Saginaw River, and 
its tributaries, extending from Thunder Bay on the north to the head 
of the Shiawassee on the south, and from Lake Michigan on the 
west to Detroit on the east. The balance of Michigan was occupied 
by the Pottawatomies, and the Lake Superior country was occupied 
by the Chippewas and Ottawas, while the Menominees were at the 
head of Green Bay in Wisconsin, and another tribe west of the 
Mississippi which he called the Sioux. The main village of the 
Sauks stood on the west side of the Saginaw River, just below 
the recent residence of Mr. Frank Fitzhugh, and opposite the mill 
of the Hon. N. B. Bradley. The Sauks were always at war with 
their Chippewa neighbors on the north and the Pottawatomies 
on the south, and also with other nations in Canada, until at. last a 
council was called, consisting of the Chippewas, Pottawatomies, 
Menominees, Ottawas and Six Nations, of New York: At an ap- 
pointed time they aU met at the Island of Mackinaw, where they 
fitted out a large army and started in bark canoes and came down 
the west shore of Lake Huron. They then stole along the west 
shore of Saginaw Bay by night, and lay concealed during the day 
until they arrived at a place called Petobegong. Here they landed 
part of their army while the rest crossed the bay and landed to the 
east of the mouth of the Saginaw River, in the night. In the morn- 
ing both armies started up the river, one on each side, so as to at- 
tack both villages at once. The army on the west side attacked the 
main village first, by surprise, and nmssacred nearly all. The bal- 
ance retreated across the river to another village, which stood near 



where the Center House now stands, near the old Portsmouth ferry. 
At this time that part of the army that had landed on the east side 
of the river came up and a desperate battle took place in the vicin- 
ity of the residence of William R. McCormick, that being the high- 
est land and where they had attempted to fortify themselves. At the • 
present time by digging in this hill you will find it full of human 
bones, the remains of those killed in that battle. Here they were 
again defeated. They then crossed the river and retreated to Skull 
Island, which is the next island above what is now called Stone's 
Island. Here they .considered themselves safe, as their enemies 
had no canoes, and they could fortify themselves. But the next 
night after their retreat to the island, the ice froze thick enough for 
the allies to cross, which they did, when another massacre ensued. 
Here they were aU exterminated, with the exception of twelve fam- 
ilies. From the numbers of skulls found on it in after years, this 
island has received the name of SkuU Island. The allies then 
divided, some going up the Cass, some up the Flint, others up the 
Shiawassee, Tittabawassee and so on, where there were different 
bands located. But the largest battles were fought on the Flint; 
one about half a mile below the present city of Flint, on the bluff. 
Another Indian traditionist says another re-enforcement met them 
here, coming through from Detroit. Here there is a large number^ 
of mounds filled with bones, which can be seen at the present day. 
They then came down the river and fought another battle on the 
bluff about a mile above the present village of Flushing, on the farm 
formerly owned by a Mr. Bailey. Here there is also a large num- 
ber of mounds yet to be seen; if you should dig them open, as I have, 
you will find them fiUed with human bones. The next battle was 
fought about sixteen miles below Flushing, on the farm formerly 
occupied by the late James McCormick. There were several battles 
fought on the Cass, at what is now called the Bend, or Bridgeport 
Center, where there was a fortification of earth-work, which was 
plainly to be seen fifty years ago. The next important battle was 
fought on the Tittabawassee, just above the farm on which the late 
James Fraser first settled when he came to the Saginaw Valley. 
Here there is a difference, as the remains of the slain were all buried 
in one mound, and it is a very large one. After the extermination 
of the whole nation, with the exception of the twelve famihes before 
spoken of, a council of the allies was then held to know what should 
be doue with them. Some were for torturing and kilhng, others 
for sparing their fives. Finally it was agreed they should be sent 
west of the Mississippi, and an arrangement was made with the 
Sioux that no tribe should molest them, and the Sioux should be 
responsible for their protection, which agreement was faithfully kept. 
The conquered country, of which the present Saginaw Valley is a part, 
was then divided among them all, as a common hunting ground. 
But a great many who came here to hunt never returned nor were 
ever heard of. It became the opinion of the Indians that the 
spirits of the dead Sauks still haunted their hunting grounds and 
were killing off their hunters, when in fact it was a few Sauks, who 
had escaped the massacre and still lingered around their hunting 
grounds, watching for stragghng hunters and killing them whenever 
an opportunity occurred. Ton-dog-a-ne, an Indian chief who died 
in 1840, told me he killed a Sauk while hunting, when a boy. This 
must have been over one hundred years ago, and up to a few years 
ago the Indians still believed there was a Sauk in the vicinity. 
They had seen the place where he had made his fires and slept. I 
have known them to get together and not hunt for several days, for 
the reason, they said, there was a Sauk in the woods; they had seen 
where he had slept. I used to laugh at them, but it was of no 
avail; you could not make them believe otherwise. But to go back 
to the Indian tradition : The country was considered as haunted, 
and no more Indians came here to hunt, although game was abun- 
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dant. Finally it was converted into what would be termed among 
civilized nations a * penal colony;' every Indian who committed a 
crime would flee, or be banished, to the haunted hunting grounds 
(Saginaw Valley) to escape punishment, for the Indian laws were 
more severe and strict than now. *This was long before we became 
degraded by coming in contact- with the whites,' said the Indian. 
The Chippewas becoming the most numerous, finally their language 
predominated, and to the present time the Indians in the Saginaw 
Valley do not speak in all respects the same as the Chippewas on 
Lake Superior, from which they originally sprung; showing that 
the mixing of different nations in the Saginaw Valley has been the 
cause of the same. Put-ta-gua-sa-mine said his grandfather told it 
to him when he was a boy, which was ninety years before, and that 
it had been handed down to his grandfather from his ancestors, and 
it was a custom with him to repeat it often to his people, so that the 
tradition or history should not be lost; and a successor was always 
appointed in case the traditionist should die, that the history of the 
nation should not be lost, and be handed down from generation to 
generation. I have talked with two other old Indians on the same 
subject, and their tradition is precisely the same, word for word, 
with one exception: they say the battles on the Flint were fought 
by the army coming from Detroit. I have no doubt the above is a 
correct narrative — as much so as if it had been written at the time 
and handed down to us as a matter of history." 

In confirmation of the foregoing theory regarding the Sauks, 
Maj. Long, in his expedition to the sources of the St. Peters River, 
in 1823, on an exploring expedition by order of the United States 
Government, when he came amongst the Sauks on that river, says 
of their oiigin that the Sauks have not always resided where they 
aie at the present time. Their tradition is that they formerly hved 
upon Saginaw Bay, of Lake Huron. They consider the name of 
their nation to be connected with that of Saginaw Bay, and probably 
derived from it. They have no account of any former migration, 
but entertain the opinion that the Great Spirit created them in that 
vicinity. 

It has been claimed that the Sauks were totally exterminated 
in this massacre, bpt the preponderance of evidence is in favor of 
the account as given by Mr. McCormick. 

The Chippewas remained in undisputed possession of the 
Saginaw Valley until the treaty of 1819. 

TREATIES WITH THE INDIANS. 

The first treaty of importance,- which was made for the ex- 
tinguishment of the Indian title to the soil of what now comprises 
the state of Michigan, was the one entered into by William Hull, then 
governor of Michigan, as a territory, and ex-officio superintendent 
of Indian affairs, with the natives at Detroit, in 1807, when a tract 
of land in the south-eastern part of the state was ceded by them to 
our government. Detroit and a belt of land adjacent to it, lying 
along the* river and lake, six miles in width, were not affected by 
this grant, we having before that succeeded to the possessory rights 
of Great Britain to the District of Detroit, so called, which she had 
held for a series of years, co-extensive with the claims of her pre- 
decessor, France; and which by the treaty of Greenville, made by 
General Wayne, on behalf of our government, in 1795, had been re- 
assured to and made perfect in us. With that exception, the title to 
the south-easterly part of our state was obtained from the natives 
by the treaty of 1807. 

The northerly line of this grant included only small portions of 
what are now the counties of Lapeer and Genesee, and was a little 
north of their southern boundaries, thus leaving Saginaw River and 
its principal affluents, the FHnt, the Cass, etc., entirely unaffected 
by the provision of that treaty. This portion of the state remained 



in Indian possession, with the rights of the natives intact and un- 
affected, until the treaty of Saginaw of 1819. 

In that treaty the Saginaw region was particularly interested, 
for the cession of lands then made by the natives, with the reserva- 
tions therein provided for, include the rich and flourishing valleys 
of the Saginaw and its tributaries. 

General Cass was commissioned to act as the agent of the 
general government in securing to it this important addition to our 
territory. He appeared upon the Saginaw, upon the site of what 
is now Saginaw City, September 10, 1819, accompanied by a staff 
of interpreters and assistant. 

The conference lasted ten or twelve days, and witnessed many 
stormy scenes, but the terms of treaty were at length calmly dis- 
cussed, and agreed to. The harmonious adjustment of their dif- 
ferences was reached chiefly through the instrumentahty of Stephen 
V. R. Riley, an Indian trader, who married a squaw, and Jacob 
Smith, another trader. In the treaty agreed to, the Indians ceded 
to the United States all but 40,000 acres of their territory, reserved 
for the benefit of the tribe in common. 

Mr. Riley's children were regarded by the Indians as natives 
of the forest. During his residence among the Chippewas Mr. Riley 
exercised great influence over them, and such was his power over 
them that it was found necessary on the part of the United States 
to concihate him hetqxe a favorable treaty could be made. That 
was done by allowing him to select six hundred and forty acres for 
each of his three sons, named respectively John, Peter, and James. 
He located his eldest and favorite son, John; on a tract one mile 
square, now included in the hmits of Bay City. The 40,000 acres 
reservation for the benefit of the tribe in common was upon the 
west side of the river, on a portion of which West Bay City is built. 
From this it would seem that the region of country about the mouth 
of the Saginaw River was a favorite locahty of the Indians. There 
were other reservations for the benefit of different persons, including 
Mr. Riley's two other sons, and the half breed children of Jacob 
Smith. 

In 1837 another treaty was made with the Indians, in which 
they ceded to the United States the 40,000 acres belonging to th^ 
tribe in common. According to the terms of this treaty the govern- 
ment was to cause the land to be surveyed and put into market at 
15.00 per acre, and held at that price for a certain length of time, 
and then what remained unsold should be reduced to a minimum 
of 12.50 per acre, and the Indians to receive the avails of the sales 
after deducting the costs of survey and sale, and a large amount ad- 
vanced to them with which to pay their debts. 

The chiefs who visited Washington to perfect this sale were 
0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to, Ton-dog-a-iie, Sha-e-be-no-se, Wos-so, Mose-ga- 
skink, Ma-sha-w.iy and Nau-qua-chic-a-me. The white men were 
Henry 0. Connor, Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, and Charles Rodd, a 
half-breed, as interpreters, and Gardner D. and Benjamin O.Williams. 
The result of this visit was that Mr. Schoolcraft was ordered 
to caU a meeting at Fhnt, for the purpose of concluding the treaty, 
which was done. It was during this visit that President Jefferson 
presented 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to with the colonel's uniform, in which he 
was buried, as described in the reminiscence concerning him. 

After 1837 the original proprietors of the soil in the valley gradu- 
ally decreased in number. Many went to the reservation at Isabella, 
and death thinned their ranks. Nau-qua-chic-a-me, the chief of the 
Chippewas, after the death of his father finally took his band to 
Bau-gan-ing, and there died in October, 1874. James Cloud, the 
Indian clergyman of Indiantown, on the KawkawHn River, has been 
pastor there for fifteen years, receiving barely nothing for his labors. 
Fifteen years ago, he says, there were as many as 1,600 Indians 
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in the Saginaw Valley, while now there are scarcely 900 in the 
aggregate. 

REMINISCENCE OF O-GE-MA-KE-GA-TO. 

The following interesting reminiscence is taken from the Bay 
City Tribune, of August 15, 1877 : — "The discovery of the remains of 
the celebrated Chippewa chieftain, 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to, was noted in 
the Tribune of Thursday last. On Sunday afternoon we visited the 
residence of Wilham R. McCormick, and took a look at the skeleton 
of one of the most noted Indian characters of his day. There are 
a number of residents of this city who well remember the chief, and 
many reminiscences have been related to us since the publication 
of the item on Thursday last. Mr. McCormick knew him well, also 
Judge Albert Miller, of this city. The former says there were no 
bounds to his eloquence. He heard him speak (some forty years 
ago) for two hours to a gathering of 1,000 Indians on the Flint 
River, and during all that time his hearers sat apparently spell- bound. 
At the time Gen. Cass was negotiating the treaty of 1819 0-ge-ma- 
ke-ga-to, although only twenty-five years of age, was head chief of 
the Chippewa nation, and as such was 

THE CENTRAL INDIAN FIGURE 

at the council. He was over six feet in height, and in his bearing 
graceful and handsome ; and although in the later years of his life 
he was often seen intoxicated, he never fully lost a look of conscious 
dignity which belonged to his nature as one of the original lords of 
the soil. In true eloquence he was probably hardly surpassed by 
the Seneca chief. Red Jacket. His band lived at the forks of the 
Tittabawassee, and like Red Jacket he wore upon his breast a superb 
government medal. 

THIS MEDAL 

was of an oblong shape, fully five inches in length and one quarter 
of an inch thick, and was composed of pure silver. On one side 
was the figure of an Indian chief in full dress, and on the other 
what was intended to represent the president of the United States, 
with the following inscription: — 'Presented to 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to by 
Thomas Jefferson.' " 

THE TREATY OF 1819 

was a very important one, as this portion of the state was then in 
Indian possession, and the object of the government was the ces- 
sion by the natives of the vast tract in which was included the rich 
and flourishing vaUeys of the Saginaw and its tributaries. The chief 
speaker for the Indians was 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to, and he opposed the 
proposition of Gen. Cass, with indignation. Said he : 

" You do not know our wishes. Our people wonder what has 
brought you so far from your homes. Your young men have invited 
us to come and light the council fire ; we are here to smoke the pipe 
of peace, but not to sell our lands. Our American father wants 
them. Our English father treats us better. He has never asked 
for them. You flock to our shores; our waters grow warm; our 
lands melt like a cake of ice ; our possessions grow smaller and 
smaller. The warm wave of the white man rolls in upon us and 
melts us away. Our women reproach us; onr children want homes. 
Shall we seU from under them the spot where they spread their 
blankets? We have not called you here; we smoke with you the 
pipe of peace." 

The treaty was finally made, and the Indians returned to their 
lodges. 

The Chippewa nation was then comprised of ten or twelve 
bands, each governed by a hereditary chieftain. These chiefs 
formed a council which governed the nation and elected the ruling 
chief annually. 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to was not a chief by blood, but 
his remarkable intellectual qualities, as well as his undaunted 
courage, made him a power among his dusky people, and at the 
early age of twenty-five he was the leading spirit. Gen. Cass was 



surprised at the remarkable brain power of the man, and remarked 
that he was " the smartest and most eloquent Indian he had ever 
met." His administration of the affairs of his people was so sat- 
isfactory that for over 

THIRTY CONSECUTIVE YEARS 

he was annually re-elected to the position of head chief. He never 
ruled a single band until in the later years of his Hfe, when he be- 
came chief of the Tittabawassee band, to which he belonged. 

His power of oratory made him a great favorite with his peo- 
ple, and the fame of 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to spread far and wide. Sub- 
sequently, at the ratifying of the reservation treaty, at Detroit, many 
learned and able lawyers were present, not one of whom, after hear- 
ing his great speech interpreted, dared to accept his challenge to 
discuss the questions affecting the Indians' welfare with him. 

After the treaty of Saginaw had been ratified and tiie Indians 
had become reconciled to the encroachment of the white man, 
0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to was quite friendly, and like an honorable man 
endeavored to fulfill his obligations to the new comers under the 
treaty. 

MANY ASTOUNDING STORIES 

are told by the old settlers regarding his bravery and fortitude, some 
of which surpass belief. Mr. McCormick says that about 1835 two 
members of *the Tittabawassee band had a disagreement while under 
the influence of liquor, and drew their knives for a settlement of the 
difficulty, according to the aboriginal code. 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to, who 
was standing near them, immediately jumped between the com- 
batants and received a knife thrust in his side. The cut was so 
large and deep that a portion of his hver protruded, and in this 
condition he lay for several days. One afternoon he took a knife 
laying by his side, and in the presence of several Indians, sliced off 
a jyortion of his own liver, threw the piece on the coals and roasted it, 
and then ate it. Turning to those present, he said: — "If there 
is a braver man in the Chippewa Nation than I am, I should like to 
see him." 

This story, incredible as it is, Mr. McCormick says can be well 
attested by Joseph Trombley, E. S. Williams, of Flint, and Peter 
Grewett, now of Gratiot County, aU of whom were Indian traders 
at that time. Judge Albert Miller, now of Bay City, also recollects 
the circumstance at the time. 

As we have stated,* 0-ge-ma-ke-ga-to ruled the Chippewas until 
1839 or 1840, when death stepped in and robbed the dusky nation 
of its wisest, most eloquent and bravest member. 

HE DIED AT SALZBURG, 

and was buried in the mound in front of Mr. McCormick's residence. 
At that time lumber was scarce in the Saginaw Valley, and a board 
was of more value then than now. Joseph Trombley was building 
the Center House, yet standing on the corner of Twenty-fourth and 
Water Streets, the lumber for which was all brought from Detroit. 
Mr. Trombley liked the old chief, and made the family a present of 
a single board, out of which was constructed a rough box coffin, and 
the burial took place with more pomp and splendor than had pre- 
viously fallen to the lot of an Indian corpse. 

HIS GRAVE WAS MARKED 

in after years, when lumber became more plenty and consequently 
cheaper, by erecting over it a small wooden house, surmounted by 
a flag staff. As the years rolled by this grave cover became dilapi- 
' dated, and finally Mr. Thomas Stevenson, who built his house close 
by, obHterated it entirely. When he was buried there was nothing 
but an Indian trail along the bank, and after the little house was 
torn down all trace of the grave was lost, and as the land became 
tilled it was plowed over. 
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Search had been made for the last two or three years to find it, 
by Mr. McCormick and others, but always unsuccessfully. Its acci- 
dental discovery while digging a cellar, has revived memories of 
the old aboriginal monarch, and many persons have visited Mr. 
McCormick's residence to interview him upon the subject. 

The coffin was badly decayed,— nothing remaining but a few 
pine knots. The colonel's uniform, presented to him by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and in which be was buried, was found 
to be in a remarkable state of preservation. It was by this uniform 
that the remains were identified as being those of the noted chief. 
His httle kettle was bottomless and badly demoralized by rust, and 
the medal was not to be found; but his tomahawk, knives, pipes, 
etc., were by his side. 

The remains were taken possession of by the man who was 
digging the cellar, and kept by him on exliibition for some time. 
His descendants, and other Indians in the vicinity, were much in- 
censed at what they regarded as an indignity to a great man, and 
requested Mr. McCormick to take possession of the remains and 
have them decently buried. Mr. McCormick, who talked their lan- 
guage fluently, comphed with their request, and buried the remains 
in his own door yard. Mr. E. B. Denison, of Bay City, has pre- 
sented him with a stone which marks the last resting-place of the 
once noted chief of the Chippewas. 



INDIAN STOICISM AND COURAGE. 

BY W. E. Mc COKMICK. 

For the particulars of the following tragic story I am indebted 
to Hon. E. S. WiUiams. It occurred while he was trading with 
the Indians at Saginaw, some time before De Tocqueville's visit, 
and about tw^o years before I came to the Saginav/ Valley. The 
event was witnessed by Messrs. Williams, Judge Jewett, Colonel 
Stanard, and others, and strangely illustrates the peculiarities of 
frontier life and of the Indian character. 

Neh-way-go was a young Saginaw brave, living, in his earlier 
life, at Green Point, which is at the mouth of the Tittabawassee 
River, and in his later years upon the shores of the Saginaw Bay. 
He is described as a model of native strength and grace. While 
hving at the former place he killed a son of Red Bird, who lived on 
the Tittabawassee River. The relatives demanded satisfaction, and 
by Indian laws his hfe was the forfeit, tie presented himself at the 
chief mourner's wigwam, where the warriors of the family of the 
deceased had assembled, and informed them that he had come for 
them to strike at his haart. He bared his bosom and took his posi- 
tion for the selected number to pass by him and inflict the knife 
wound. They passed and inflicted, as they hoped, the mortal thrusts. 
That done, and Indian usage being satisfied, he was making the best 
speed he could, with his streaming wounds, to his own wigwam, 
when he was struck in the back by a cowardly Indian, inflicting a 
severe stab, but, as it appears, like the other blows, not fatal. He 
was yet enabled to reach his own wigwam, some distance off, where 
his young wife was waiting, not expecting ever to see him alive 
again. She received him and bound up his wounds. He was re- 
stored after fearful suffering. 

After this event he removed to Kawkawhn, where he remained 
until his wounds were nearly healed. When he came up to Sagi- 
naw hi a canoe, with his wife, to do some trading at the Indian 
trading post of the American Fur Company, which was then 
operated by G. D. and E. S. Williams, he was not yet able to get 
out of his canoe and go to the trading post, which was but a few 
rods from the river, without the aid of his paddle to lean upon. 



B. 0. Williams, who was there at the time, describes him as a 
walking skeleton. 

Some Indians were there at the time. They soon sent word to 
0-sou-wah-bon's Band at Green Point, some two miles distant, that 
Neh-way-go had arrived at the American Fur Company's trading 
post. The Messrs. Williams were well aware that if they met there 
would be a dreadful tragedy. They therefore placed persons to 
watch if any Indians came from that direction. It was not long be- 
fore 0-sou-wah-bon and two Indians were seen approaching, while 
Neh-way-go was still by his canoe standing on the bank of the river 
leaning on his paddle. He was told by the Messrs. WiUiams to get 
into the canoe with his family and go down the river. This he 
refused to do, saying he was no coward, but Hke a brave man pa- 
tiently awaited the attack. E. S. Williams went and met 0-sou- 
wah-bon and told him he must go into the store, as he wanted to see 
him. After he was inside the door was closed and he was told that 
they knew his business and that he must now give up his knives. 
He reluctantly drew his knife from his sheath and handed it to B. 
0. Wilhams. They asked him if he had any more, and if so to 
.give them up or they would search him. He finally pulled out 
another which he had concealed down his back. They then asked 
him if he had any more. He said "No," when E. S. Wilhams said 
they would have to search him, w^hich he refused to submit to. Mr. 
WiUiams clinched him, and with the assistance of B. 0. Williams, 
now of Owosso, and some others, after a severe struggle, as 0-sou- 
wah-bon was a very powerful man, they threw him on the floor. 
While B. 0. Williams and some others were holding him, E. S. 
Williams commenced the search, and inside of his leggin they found 
a large knife, a very formidable weapon, and as sharp as a razor. 
When Mr. WUliams drew it from his leggin he caught it by the 
blade and refused to give it up; the result was, before they could 
wrench it from his grasp it had nearly severed his hand in two. 
They then let him up and dressed his wound. While this proceed- 
ing was going on B. 0. Williams and another person slipped out of 
the back daor and found Neh-way-go stiU standing on the shore lean- 
ing on his paddle, awaiting the attack, while his wife was sitting 
in the canoe crying. They told him to get into his canoe and be off, 
which he refused to do, repeating he was no coward. They then 
took him by main force, put him into the canoe with his wife, and 
shoved it from the sliore and ordered his wife to paddle him home, 
and not to come back again. He returned to his home on the 
Kawkawlin, where he soon after fully recovered from his wounds. 

Afterwards, finding upon his hunting ground the coward who 
had inflicted upon him the wound in the back, he summarily visited 
him with Indian vengeance, — death. Soon after the Indians were 
assembled in large numbers at Saginaw at an Indian payment, when 
an altercation ensued between Black Beaver, an Indian of consider- 
able note, and the brave Neh-way-go. The former reproached him 
with the outrage he had committed upon the Indian who had struck 
him in the back. Neh-w^ay-go defended the act as just and brave; 
the reproof was repeated, and upon the instant he slew Black Beaver. 

This was at the upper end,, where the city of East Saginaw 
stands, near where the upper bridge crosses the river, in the vicinity 
of the old Curtis-Emerson miU. Black Beaver and his band were 
here encamped. On the west side of the river, on the open plain 
near where the residence of E. J. Ring now stands, Neh-way-go and 
his band were encamped. 

After the bloody deed Neh-way-go crossed over to the west side 
of the river amongst his own people. A warrant was at once issued 
by Colonel Stanard for his arrest, acting as justice. Neh-way-go 
fled back to the east side of the river, and, accompanied by a friend, 
secreted himself in the woods upon what is now the site of the city 
of East Saginaw. He preferred to trust himself on the same side of 
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the river with the tribe whose leading warrior he had stricken down 
than to endure the mortification of arrest and punishment of the 
white man's laws. 

He sent word to two of his white friends, Antoine Campau and 
Ephraim S. Williams, desiring them to cross the river and come to 
the woods in which he was secreted, when by giving a signal he 
would come to th<Bm. They did so and he soon made his appearance. _ 
He informed them that he had sent for them for advice ; that the 
white man's punishment (imprisonment) was only fit for cowards; 
death by the hands of his own race was glorious in comparison, if 
any relative of Black Beaver should choose to make it a cause for 
vengeance. 

They advised him to cross back to his own camp, present him- 
self to his people and let the affair take the course warranted by 
Indian usage. The arrest by the officer was waived and he pre- 
sented himself at his own camp openly. 

The hour for tlie burial of Black Beaver arrived. An immense 
number of Indians, from two to three thousand, were present — as it 
was Indian payment at Saginaw at the time — as mourners and spec- 
tators. The place of burial was just below the old Campau house 
on the brow of the hill, west of where A. W. Wright's planing mill 
now stands and near where Neh-way-go and his band were en- 
camped. The body had been placed in the coffin. The relatives, with 
their faces streaked with black, had gathered about it. The few white 
settlers then in the valley were all there as spectators. The fearful 
outrage so near their own doors had absorbed and engrossed the 
attention of all. 

While the solemn Indian rite was in progress over the remains 
of their favorite warrior, Neh-way-go was seen approaching from 
his camping ground. He was dressed in full and careful costume, 
tomahawk and knife in his girdle and a small canteen of whisky 
at his side, his whole appearance imposing and gallant. He made 
his* way with a lofty and majestic step to the center of the mourn- 
ing group. Walking with a measured step to the side of the coffin, 
he placed upon it his tomahawk and knife. He filled his calumet 
with kinakanick, composedly and with dignity. After smoking from 
it himself first, he passed it to the chief mourner, who dechned it. 
He passed it to the next, and the next, with the same result. He 
passed his canteen of whisky with the same formality, and with the 
same result. They declined to partake. 

He then undid the collar of his hunting shirt, and bared his 
bosom, seating himself with calm dignity upon the foot of the coffin. 
He turned his face full upon the chief mourners, and addressed them : 
"Jou refuse my pipe of peace. You refuse to drink with me. 
Strike not in the back. Strike not and miss. The man that does 
dies when I meet him on our hunting ground." 

Not a hand was raised. Upon the dark and stoical faces of that 
cloud of enemies by whom he was surrounded, no feehng found ex- 
pression except that of awe; no muscle moved. 

He rose from his seat on the foot of the coffin, and towering 
to his fuU, fine height, exclaimed, "Cowards! Cowards! Cowards!" 
As composedly as he had taken them out, he restored, unmolest- 
ed, the tomahawk and knife to his girdle, and, with his canteen at 
his side, walked away from the strange scene as lordly as he came. 
He had awed his enemies, and was evidently master of the situation. 
Eemoving soon .after to the bay shore, away from the scene of 
his early feuds and fearful exploits, he fell ultimately upon the hunt- 
ing ground in a personal encounter with a relative of one of his vic- 
tims. 



EARLY TRADERS AND FIRST RESIDENTS. 
The Saginaw River was visited by white men, long before any 
lodgment was made within the present limits of Bay County. In 



1792, a grandfather of Joseph Trombley, of West Bay City, and 
Medor Trombley, of South Bay City, was a trader along these 
shores, and became a victim at the hands of the Indians. He was 
a goldsmith by trade, and made silver medals and ornaments for 
ihem, and also worked at various other trades. He built two small 
vessels for coasting in, as he carried a small stock of goods which 
he bartered for furs and game. He is said to have perished under 
the following circumstances: — Having made a muskrat spear for an 
Indian, who thought it was not quite as good as one previously 
made for another Indian, a quarrel ensued, during which the spear- 
maker was stabbed in the back, and had to take to one of his boats, 
in which he set sail for Detroit. On his way there he fell or was 
knocked overboard, being wounded and weak, and was drowned. 
After he was gone the Indians destroyed his remaining vessel, 
which was on the stocks uncompleted, and made way with his 
effects. 

Gassette Trombley, an uncle of Joseph and Medor Trombley, 
was also a trader here, about the same time, and was at one time 
"Indian farmer." An Indian farmer was one employed by the 
government to teach Indians how to cultivate their land. This was 
more than fifty years ago, and yet, even to this day, Indians as a 
class are but indifferent farmers. 

Jacob Graverot, sometimes called "Old Grave-rod," was an- 
other trader in the valley. Some have named him as being the 
first white settler in Bay County, but the statement is not correct. 
His wife was said to be a daughter of a chief called Kish-kan-ko. 
They roamed over the valley, planting their wigwam wherever there 
was a favorable place for hunting, fishing or trading with the In- 
dians. He was a well known character to every one who came- into 
the valley while lie lived. During the latter portion of his life he 
had charge of an Indian trading post at the " Forks," estabhshed by 
the American Fur Company. He was then a very old man and 
claimed to have been a trader for John Jacob Astor, in the early 
days of Astor's business as a fur trader. He was of Dutch descent, 
and many amusing stories used to be told of his sayings in broken 
Enghsh. One is related of his being in a court of justice, 
where information was desired from a letter he had formerly writ- 
ten. The lawyers tried in vain to decipher its contents, and passed 
it to him to read. " Me read it," he said, *' how do you suppose I 
can read it if you learned lawyers can't make it out?" At another 
time he was raihng against the half-breeds, in the presence of two 
respectable persons of that class, and not wishing to be personal in 
his remarks, attempted to explain by saying, "I don't mean you, 
Charley, nor you, Pete, but I mean de whole lot of you." That, of 
course, made plain the rule of exception- that applies to ** present, 
company." This last anecdote has been harnessed to nearly every 
eccentric individual who has hved in this region during the past fifty 
years, but Graverot was the real author of it. Upon this fact we 
have the testimony of Judge Miller, who was present and heard him 
utterit.* 

In 1829 Joseph Trombley was along the Saginaw River from 
Saginaw City to the bay, in pursuit of land, but being told that he 
could not locate any land near the mouth of the river, as it was 
an Indian reservation, he went away, but returned again a few years 
later. 

One Masho, a Frenchman, who had married a lass of the for- 
est, had a log cabin where tlie Wooden Ware Works now §ta,nd in 
South Bay City, along in 18Bl-'32. He was also a trader. 

FIRST RESIDENTS OF BAY COUNTY. 

Who the first settler of any given locaHty may have, been, is 
not of itself a matter of material or historic value, that the question 
should be determined with exactness. But there is.a natural curi- 
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osity, not to be despised, — a fondness for reminiscence and things 
associated with early days — that causes characters and events to be 
rescued out of the past and transmitted to posterity. 

Divesting history of its romance, we have revealed the proces- 
sion of events, headed by the missionaries who have penetrated the 
waste places upon some errand that is designed to result in benefit 
to the world, whether it be to humanize the savage, or to discover 
some new field for the advantageous exercise of human industry or 
genius. Then follow the elements that combine to develop and 
utilize resources hitherto untouched, and to plant centers of busi- 
ness. It is of no credit to any man that he was a pioneer, unless 
his axe was laid at the root of some tree, or his shoulder put to some 
wheel to aid the labored movements of strugghng progress. 

The first person to settle and reside permanently within the 
present limits of Bay County, was Leon Trombley, an uncle of Joseph 
and Medor Trombley, and father of Mrs. P. J. Perrott and Louis 
Leon Trombley, of Bay City. He came early in 1831 and erected 
a small log house on the bank of the river at a point now about the 
middle of Water Street, and just south of Fourth Street. About 
half an acre of ground was cleared for an Indian camp ground, and 
for a garden. Mr. Trombley was the professional agriculturist 
employed by the government to instruct the Indians in the practi- 
cal science of raising corn instead of scalps, and of becoming 
** horny-handed sons of toil." After he had built his house and 
cleared his half acre he planted a patch of potatoes in order to have 
some for his next Winter's supply at hand. On leaving for Detroit, 
where his family lived, he made arrangements with an Indian and 
his squaw to hoe and take care of his potatoes through the Summer 
of 1831. In the Fall, on arriving at his house with his family, iki. 
Trombley discovered, to his astonishment and great disappointment, 
that the potatoes had not been hoed or cultivated at all, and 
mourned over the instability of character of the red man and 
his want of the expected supply of potatoes, and paid but little 
attention to them for some time. After getting well settled in his 
home it occurred to "him that there might be a few small ijotatoes 
that would do to plant the next year, and he proceeded to secure 
them ; but on digging them found to his great astonishment and 
happy disappointment, that he had an abundant supply of nice 
large potatoes, the first crop of potatoes raised in the limits of Bay 
County. Mr. Trombley interspersed his lessons in agriculture with 
fur trading, thus making his stay one of usefulness and profit. He 
coQtinued to occupy that house until after the town of Lower Sagi- 
naw was laid out by the Saginaw Bay Company. Mr. Trombley, 
however, did not come here with any intention of permanent settle- 
ment. Soon after coming here he was offered a section of land 
upon which Bay City now stands in exchange for a horse he owned 
which he considered worth three hundred dollars; but he wouldn't 
trade. As he afterwards said, who would then have thought that a 
city would one day stand where there was nothing but swamp, with 
long grass, in which a man could stand and be hid — where there 
was scarcely an opening in the woods around it, in Avhich wolves 
howled continually? 

In 1834, John B. Trudell, who married a daughter of Benoit 
Trombley, built a log house at a point near where the late James 
Watson lived, in the Fifth Ward. Mr. Trudell continued to live 
there until about 1850, when he removed to the west side of the 
river. 

Some time during 1834 Benjamin Cushway arrived, having 
been sent here by the United States government as blacksmith f@r 
the Indians. It may be presumed from this that agriculture had by 
this time reached such an advanced stage as to render the introduc- 
tion of skilled labor an imperative necessity. Mr. Cushway built a 
log house and blacksmith shop on the west side of the river, not far 



from where the Twenty-third Street bridge now is, and for many 
years did the Indian blacksmithing, and assisted traders in their 
traffic with the Indians. 



JOSEPH AND MEDOR TROMBLEY. 



The name of Trombley has been associated with that portion of 
the Saginaw Valley now included in Bay County for more than three- 
quarters of a century, and while none of those yet mentioned came 
here expecting to locate permanently, yet the two named above 
and several other Trombley s became permanent settlers, and are 
now the oldest residents of this part of the valley, having resided 
here continuously since 1835. 

In the Spring of 1835 Joseph Trombley left the employ of the 
American Fur Company and turned his attention to some land he 
had previously entered in what was afterwards the township of 
Portsmouth. He and Medor, his brother, were to open a store here 
for the purpose of trading with the Indians. After selecting a stock 
of goods, to be shipped on board the "Savage," he started for his 
new location, and Medor was to foUow with some cattle. Joseph 
arrived here in July and erected a log store near w^hat is now the 
corner of Water and Twenty-fourth Streets, in Bay City. This 
spot was selected as being the most adyantageous point for the pur- 
pose intended. The land lay high and dry, and was sheltered by 
trees which grew not too thickly to spoil the picturesque, and yet 
dense enough for shade. It was a romantic looking spot, and a 
choice camping ground for the Indians, who had their place of • 
burial near by. It commanded a good view of the river and the 
arrival and departure of canoes. His experience in building a store 
was illustrative of pioneer life. It was built of pine logs flattened 
on two sides. The foundation was made of oak, and the lumber 
with which it was finished was brought by boat from Detroit, the 
freight upon it being f 4 per thousand. The lumber was clear stuff, 
and was manufactured at Black Eiver, now one of the exhausted 
pine streams. The price paid for the lumber was f 16 per thousand. 
Then the timber had to be hewn, shingles split, and part of the 
lumber whip-sawed. The building was 25x30 feet in size. It is 
still standing in the rear of the Center House, on Water Street, 
Bay City. 

About September Medor Trombley arrived with the cattle. 
The goods had been shipped to Saginaw, as there was no place here 
to take care of them before the store was finished. The flour and 
pork that were shipped had been confiscated at Saginaw, as there 
was great scarcity of provisions. They got their store open in time 
to attend the Indian payment in the Fall. They continued in trade 
for some time, and did a prosperous business, dealing in fur and 
pioneer experiences. 



FIRST FRAME HOUSE. 



In 1837 the twm infants, Portsmouth and Lower Saginaw, 
were battling for places upon the map and in history. The Trom- 
bleys had prospered, and were inclined to have a more pretentious 
habitation, and commenced the erection of a frame building. It 
took the carpenter, a Mr. Case, one year to do the inside work. For 
a long time it was known as the "Big House," and when built was 
considered the finest residence in the Saginaw Valley. For many 
years it has been known as the "Center House." This was the first 
frame building erected in what is now Bay County, and for several 
years was the home of James McCormick. A very correct view of 
this building is given in this work. 

Joseph Trombley was born in the city of Detroit in the year 
1809, where he remained until his tw^entieth year. His uncle. 
Cassette Trombley, who had been an Indian trader, as well as what 
was known as an "Indian farmer," had in his travels been in this 
part of the state, and he advised young Joseph to go up to the Sag- 
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inaw country and buy some land, and if he was not suited there to 
go to Sebewaing, on the east shore of the bay. Taking his uncle's 
advice, he accordingly made a trip up here in the year 1829. At 
that time there was a turnpike road only as far as Eoyal Oak, about 
fourteen miles from Detroit, and from there to Pontiac a sort of an 
unfinished wagon road. From Pontiac to Saginaw he had to make 
his way on foot through an unbroken wilderness, following an 
Indian trail. Saginaw at that time was the site of a government 
fort, or block house, being the point at which the Indians received 
their annual payments and had their supplies given out to them. 
At Saginaw he hired two Indians as guides — their names were 
Wash-wa and Be-chance — who accompanied him to Sebewaing and 
back, the trip being made in a canoe. At what is now Bay City, 
he learned that there was no land to be had, it being an Indian 
reservation — at least, he was so told. On arriving at Sebewaing, he 
found what is now called the Sebewaing Eiver to be a river without 
any water in it. Like all other Frenchmen of that day, in locating 
a home he wanted ifc on the banks of a running stream. So he re- 
turned to Detroit. On this trip, with the exception of a few veget- 
ables purchased from a man named Ensign, who had a small farm 
near what is now called Carrollton, he and his guides had to depend 
for food upon what he shot. Game was plenty, however, in those 
days, and with an old gun he borrowed from one of the Indians, he 
managed to supply their larder. The house in which the man Ensign 
lived was built by Gassette Trombley in 1819, — the year that the 
"Saginaw Treaty" was made with the Indians living in this ]jart of 
Michigan. 

On his return to Detroit he learned at the United States land 
office that there was a piece of land with about a mile front on the 
river, which he could enter. Some two or three years after he 
entered the lands, Maj. Causley being United States land agent at 
that time. Michigan was then a territory, and Gen. Lewis Cass 
the governor. This land was afterwards a part of the township of 
Portsmouth, and is now within the corporate limits of Bay City. 

From 1830 to 1835 he was in the employ of the American Fur 
Company, as a fur buyer, and in the prosecution of which business 
he had to travel, mostly on foot, to various parts of the territory, 
the greater portion of which Avas then a wilderness. 

When he left the employ of the Fur Company, he turned his 
attention to the land he had purchased on the Saginaw River. His 
operations for the next ten years have already been given. 

In 1844 or 1845 he removed to the west side of the river, where 
he had purchased two thousand acres of land, and has remained 
there until the present. On some of this land he commenced mak- 
ing a farm, and his mode of plowing and dragging the land, planting 
and hoeing his corn, produced so much larger crops than his Indian 
neighbors did in their crude style of cultivating the soil, that they 
used to say, "It takes a white man to make corn grow." In addi- 
tion to farming, he was also engaged in the fishing business, con.- 
tinuing in it until a few years ago. His sons Joseph and Theodore 
succeeded him in the business, and are known as successful fisher- 
men. 

In 1837 he was married to Miss Sophia Chapaton, daughter of 
Eustache Chapaton, of Detroit. They have a family of four boys 
and one girl, all grown up and now living in the First Ward of 
West Bay City. That part of Mr. Trombley's land which lies in the 
First Ward of West Bay City has been divided up into building lots, 
and the rapid increase in the value of real estate for the past few 
years has made him what might be called a very well-to-do man. 
He has earned it, however, for in the early days the "pioneers" had 
many privations to endure and much hard labor to make a hving. 
The dwelling occupied by Mr. Trombley and family is a fine 



two -story brick residence, and was the first brick building erected 
in the First Ward of West Bay City. 

Medor Trombley was born in Detroit, November 16, 1813. 
His father was Thomas Trombley and his mother was a daughter of 
the trader **Tebo," already mentioned in this w^ork. He remained 
on the farm until 1835, when he came to what was afterwards 
Portsmouth, and engaged in trade with Indians, as already narra- 
ted. He had entered a tract of land which he afterwards sold to 
the Portsmouth Company ; also another tract south of that, and also 
fronting on the river. In 1845 he built a frame house upon his 
last purchase, which is still standing near the Wooden Ware Works 
in South Bay City. August 26, 1847, he married Miss Sarah Mc- 
Cormick, daughter of James McCormick, a well known pioneer. 
They were married according to the simple style of those days, 
and their wedding tour was the journey of life, which they are still 
continuing. They commenced keeping house in the home Mr. 
Trombley had built two years previous. After Mr. Trombley had 
taken possession of his land, he proceeded to look it over, and 
found it mostly swamp, and, as it looked to him then, just about 
worthless. After going out of trade he turned his attention to hunt- 
ing and fishing, more especially the latter. Subsequently he gave 
some attention to farming, and as the settlements began to thicken, 
his land came to have a value which has been increasing ever since. 
For many yearfe he has devoted his attention to the management of 
his real estate interests, which are still large. Mr. Trombley has 
been one of the hardy pioneers. In his younger days few men 
would care to compete with him in physical exertion, and even 
now, though seventy years of age, the recollection of younger days 
will sometimes quicken his step, and he will walk a half mile at a 
rate of speed that would leave many younger men far in the rear. 
For the last fifty-five years he has never been sick enough at any 
time to prevent his going about his business. Mr. and Mrs. Trombley 
now live in a commodious home on South Center Street. Of their 
seven children, two daughters are married, one to John Greening, 
and the other to L. F. Rose, both of Bay City. 



INCIDENTS OF JOSEPH TROMBLEY. 



W. R. McCormick relates the following incidents of Joseph 
Trombley's early life. He says: — "Mr. Trombley was the finest spe- 
cimen of a man, when I first became acquainted with him, forty- 
five years ago, that I ever saw. He was about six feet, weighing 
about 190 pounds, and at that time was considered one of the most 
athletic men in northern Michigan. 

"Among the Indians at this time athletic sports were held in 
high esteem, and he who could travel the greatest distance in a 
day, was considered a great man. Mr. Trombley had been brought 
up with the Indians and had followed the hfe of an Indian trader 
from boyhood. There was not an Indian in the tribe that he could 
not out-run, out-jump, or throw, and he could travel further in a day 
than any Indian or white man in the country. On his first visit to 
Saginaw, in 1828, then a young man, he started fromjiis home 
eight miles above Detroit, with a pack on his back and with moc- 
casins on his feet, and arrived at Flint at four o'clock of the same 
day, with no road after leaving Pontiac but an Indian trail, — a dis- 
tance of seventy miles. The next day he arrived at his uncle's at 
Crow Island, just as the family were sitting down to dinner — a dis- 
tance of thirty- six miles on an Indian trail. 

"Here is another incident in Mr. Trombley's life: — Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, who in his after life was called by the early settlers, Lex- 
a-bo-ga, had been editor, printer and lawyer, was first editor of 
the Western Emigrant, published at Ann Arbor, in 1829, after- 
wards editor of the Oakland Chronicle, published at Pontiac, in 
1830. Mr. Simpson was one of the most athletic men I ever saw. 
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He used to boast that he was never put on his back in his Hfe. He 
had the name of being the smartest man in northern Michigan, in 
athletic sports in those early days. Soon after coming to Saginaw 
he said he would like to meet that man Trombley, he had heard so 
much about. An opportunity soon occurred. Joseph Trombley 
came up to Saginaw one day, to do some business with the Ameri- 
can Fur Company. It was soon noised around the httle hamlet that 
Joseph Trombley was in town, and that there would be some fun. 
Mr. Simpson, alias Lexaboga, was informed, and soon made his ap- 
pearance at the American Fur Compay's store, to meet the man he 
had heard so much about. He was introduced to Mr. Trombley, whom 
he challenged to a trial of strength and skill in wrestling. Mr. 
Trombley said he was no wrestler, but would try him running either 
for one mile or fifty, for f 100. Mr. Simpson weighed about two 
hundred pounds, was six feet two inches high, without an inch of 
waste flesh about him — all sinew and muscle, — while Trombley only 
weighed one hundred and ninety pounds, and stood about six feet high. 
Trombley was afraid to take hold of so powerful a man. By this 
time most all the inhabitants had come to see the fun. 'But if I 
did not wrestle with him the people would laugh at me,' said 
Trombley. 'I took hold of him and I might as well have taken hold 
of an ox, he was sa strong, but after a long while, by a dexterous 
effort I threw him on his back. This did r.ot suit the crowd, as they 
had bet heavily on their favorite. He appeared to be much chagrined, 
but to retreive his character he said he would try me back hold, a 
favorite way of Indian wrestling, which I had been accustomed to 
from boyhood, with the Indians, — which pleased me much, fori was 
afraid he would challenge me again at arms length. I readily con- 
sented to take him back hold. We took hold and I threw him four 
times before he gave up.' Thus ended Mr. Simpson's (Lexaboga's) 
wrestling; for, said he, *I will never wrestle agtiin,'and he never did. 
This is to show the wonderful endurance and strength the man 
possessed in his young days, who could go from Lower Saginaw, now 
Bay City, to Flint, and return the same day, on an Indian trail and 
afoot, a distance of ninety miles, beating his opponent on horse- 
back over thirty-four miles — a feat that very few men in America 
could accomplish. I have seen Mr. Trombley when a young man 
take a large wolf out of the trap, put a crotched stick over His neck, 
tie his mouth and legs, put him on his shoulders and bring him 
home alive." 



FIRST SYMPTOMS OF TOWNS. 

THE FEVER OF SPECULATION. 

By 1836 the spirit of land speculation, that had been rising for 
some time in the country, had reached its highest pitch. After 
Gen. Jackson, in 1833, caused the deposit of the surplus revenue of 
the United States to be withheld from the old United States Bank and 
deposited with the state banks, large amounts accumulated in the 
vaults of the latter, which President Jackson encouraged the banks 
to loan to individuals by saying that it was by means of the trade of 
the merchants in paying the import duties on their merchandise into 
the treasury that the money had accumulated, and it was no more 
than right that they should have the use of the money to facilitate 
the operations of their business. But by this hint to the banks 
they were not particular as to the business which the parties were 
engaged in who desired loans, and almost anyone who was thought 
shrewd enough to make a good speculation by investing money 
could obtain loans. After the money was borrowed the point was 
to make a profitable investment of it, and nothing looked more 
attractive than the virgin soil of the West, where Uncle Sam pos- 
sessed miUions of broad acres which he would dispose of in parcels 



of forty acres or in other subdivisions of sections at the rate of 
f 1.25 per acre. Michigan was then, in 1836, considered the El 
Dorado of the West. A heavy emigration from New York and the 
New England States had for three or four years previously directed 
its course to the beautiful peninsula, so that at the time above 
mentioned parties having money to invest thought it beyond a doubt 
that if they should forestall those immigrants and purchase the 
land from the United States, they would receive a large advance on 
their purchases, from those who wished to make actual settlements. 
In view of the above mentioned facts it was not likely that those 
speculators, in casting their eyes over the map of Michigan, seeking 
a point within its borders for a place to make their investments, 
would overlook the Saginaw country, where the deep indentation of 
the Saginaw Bay penetrates the heart of the peninsula and the 
branches of the broad river spread out in every direction like the 
branches of an enormous tree, the base of which is the medium 
through which the sap flows, as the outlet of the river is for the 
trade and commerce of a large portion of Northern Michigan. 

INCIDENTS OF THE LAND CRAZE. 

During the Spring and Summer of 1836 the land in this region 
was subject to sale at the Detroit land office. The office was 
removed to Flint in September or October of the same year. The 
office of the Eegister was situated on Jefferson Avenue, just above 
the Biddle House, and so great was the rush for land in business, 
that parties wishing to locate lands formed themselves into a line 
and awaited their turn to present their minutes ; but a favored few 
found access by way of the back door or through a window, and 
would get their locations secured ahead of the crowd. Looking 
land and furnishing minutes was a lucrative business and furnished 
employment to many of the early settlers. The description of the 
land selected was usually kept a secret until it was located at the 
office, but some parties coming from the East were not so cautious. 

Judge Albert Miller relates an instance of this kind, as follows : — 
"A gentleman largely interested in the purchase of government lands 
told me of an occurrence, some years after it happened, in which he 
was interested. He said he was staying at one of the hotels at 
Detroit when a man came in from the country, very much elated 
with his good luck in finding some excellent land for a farm, which 
he intended the next morning to locate for that purpose. The spec- 
ulator said that in a friendly conversation he got him to describe 
the land he intended to purchase. In the morning the man was 
very much disappointed to find the land he wanted had just been 
located, but not being discouraged he started again to select more 
land, and after a few days returned and met his friend the specu- 
lator, and disclosed to him the fact that he had selected other land, 
that so far exceeded the first selection in value that he was amply 
paid for his first disappointment. He incautiously gave him the 
description of his second intended purchase, and when he went to 
the land office the result was the same as on the first application, 
— the land had just been taken. He left Detroit this time, probably, 
somewhat wiser than before, and on returning with his third set of 
minutes met his old friend, as usual, and disclosed to him the fact 
that this time he had found some land so much superior to either 
of the other selections that he should purchase double the quantity 
that he first intended to, and confidentially disclosed the location of 
it and the fact that it was surrounded by a large tract of vacant land 
of equal value with his selection. When he met the speculator after 
his third apphcation at the land office it was not with the disap- 
pointed appearance of former occasions, but with a pleased and 
satisfied expression said to him, *Well, old fellow, I guess you have 
got swamped this time.' The sequel proved that the last minutes 
described lands in the center of an extensive swamp, and the spec- 
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ulator had purchased a large tract of land that was entirely worth- 
less. The name of the narrator of the incidents related above has | 
passed from my memory. I knew him about twenty-three years ; 
ago. He said he was operating with money furnished by a bank, I 
in which his uncle was an officer. When he got through with his 
purchases he turned all the land over to the bank and took up his 
paper and saved himself from bankruptcy. " 

After the land office was removed to Flint that place was 
thronged with land speculators. Purchases of government lands 
were then made with gold and silver. "Bill Gifford" kept a small 
hotel at Flmt, and during the Autumn of that year there were nights 
when, it is said, more than f 40,000 in specie was laying in differ- 
ent parts of the house, which had been brought by guests who were 
waiting their turn to do business at the land office. 

About this time an incident occurred that illustrates the will of 
men intent upon securing a prize. The facts as gathered are related 
by Gen. Partridge, of Bay City, as follows: — Joseph Trombley and 
Dr. D. H. Fitzhugh took a fancy for the same piece of land at the 
same time, neither knowing that the other wanted the land. At 
noon Joseph Trombley learned that Dr. Fitzhugh was to start for 
Flint from Saginaw to purchase the said land, which was on the 
west side of the river. On the next morning early, Trombley being 
then at Portsmouth, collected his gold and started in his canoe, and 
rapidly sped his way to Flint, expecting to overtake Fitzhugh on 
the road, who was to start on horseback, but found nothing of him. 
Arriving at Fhnt on a good smart run, he entered his land, took 
dinner and started on his return to the Saginaws. On his way back 
he met Mr. Fitzhugh, who was greatly astonished to meet him 
going toward Saginaw, and suggested that he, Trombley, had bought 
certain land, when Trombley showed his certificate of purchase. 
Dr. Fitzhugh, seeing there was no use in going further, returned. 
Trombley kept company awhile, but finding that the Doctor was too 
slow even with his horse, left him and arrived at Saginaw City, at a 
store owned by one named McDonald, where he had left his canoe. 
Trombley told his story about his getting the start of Fitzhugh, but 
McDonald disbelieved him even after seeing his certificate, and bet 
a gallon of wine that Trombley had not been to Flint ttiat day. 
Now the mail-carrier was on his way from Flint to Saginaw on 
horseback, and Trombley met him before arriving at Flint, and 
then overtook and passed him on his way back. So they waited a 
few minutes for the mail -carrier, who verified Trombley's statement. 
Trombley treated out his gallon and took his canoe for home, arriv- 
ing there before 10 o'clock at night of the same day. Mr. Trombley 
says no man, not having an iron frame and constitution, could stand 
the strain to run that distance as he had to run. 



POETSMOUTH AND ITS PROJECTOK. 

A large trade in village property had also sprung up. Parties 
would select land with some advantages of location that would com- 
mend it to the public, lay out a town, and go into the market to 
sell either interests in the whole tract, or lots in the village. Owing 
to difficulty of access, Saginaw had but a small population at the 
commencement of the year 1836, but it had attained some notoriety. 
Saginaw City had been platted four or five years previously, and was 
supposed by many to be the only point on the river where a town 
was likely to be built. But others who were aware of the difficulties 
of ascending the river with heavy laden craft, and anticipating the 
vast commerce which the products of the valley must eventually 
Induce, conceived the idea of starting a town nearer the mouth of 
the river. With this in view. Judge Albert Miller, who had become 
famihar with this entire region, purchased a tract of land of the 



Trombley's in July, 1886, and in the same month had the village 
of Portsmouth surveyed and platted. This was the first attempt to 
start a town within the present boundaries of Bay County. This 
whole region was then in Saginaw County. Judge Miller, the first 
to project a town near the mouth of the Saginaw River, is now a 
resident of Bay City, and still engaged in active pursuits. We append 
a brief biographical sketch of him as follows : 

Albert Miller was born in Hartland, Windsor Co., Vt., May 10, 
1810. His father, Jeremy Miller, was a native of Middletown, Conn. 
His mother, Sarah Miller, was a native of Hartland. 

The ancestors of Judge Miller on his mother's side were among 
those who landed at Plymouth Rock, in 1620. A plate, now in the 
possession of the family, was brought over in the "Mayflower," by 
Sarah Clark, whose name it bears. It is to this woman that Judge 
Miller traces his ancestry. 

His father belonged to an old English family that settled in 
Massachusetts in 1640. Judge Miller is the youngest of a family 
of four children, three of whom are still living. When he was seven 
years of age his father died; his mother living until 1863, when she 
died at the advanced age of eighty-four. At a very early age Judge 
Miller was obliged to provide for himself, his mother having but 
limited means. At the age of ten he engaged with his uncle, who 
gave him his board and a pair of boots, in return for his Summer's 
work. 

From the time he was eleven years old until he was fourteen 
he lived with another uncle, who gave him his board and clothing 
and allowed him the privilege of attending the district school during 
the Winter. 

The next year and a half were spent at home on the farm; the 
following three Summers in farm labor; and the Winters, until he 
was eighteen, were spent in school. After that, two Winters were 
passed in teaching a district school in his native town. 

About this time Mr. Miller resolved to fit himself for Dartmouth 
College, and entered Kimball and Union Academy, at Meridcn, 
N. H., in 1830, with this intention. 

Shortly after entering the academy, he* was prostrated by a 
severe illness, which compelled him to change his plans ; and in the 
Fall of 1830 he started for the West. 

It was the first time he had traveled more that twenty miles 
from home; and every day's progress had the charm of adventure 
and novelty. 

He went by stage and canal to Buffalo, at which place he took 
boat for Detroit. The latter city, at the time Judge MiUer passed 
through it, contained two thousand two hundred and twenty-two 
inhabitants. In the Spring of 1831, his mother and sisters having 
arrived from Vermont, he settled with them at Grand Blanc, Genesee 
Co., Mich. Here he remained until the Fall of 1832, when 
he visited Saginaw, and purchased a tract pf land at the junction 
of the Shiawassee and Tittabawassee Rivers, to which he removed 
February, 1833. Judge Miller, during his stay at Grand Blanc, 
taught school, and finished the second term that was ever taught 
in Genesee County. During the Winter of 1834-'35, he taught in 
a building which was occupied by the United States troops in 1823. 
This was the first school taught in the Saginaw Valley. In the 
Spring of 1833 Mr. Miller was elected to an office that constituted 
him one of the inspectors of elections for his township ; during his 
residence there of fifteen years he was a constant member of the 
board of inspectors, and was never absent from an election. Upon the 
organization of Saginaw County, in 1835, he was appointed judge of 
the Probate Court, by Stevens T. Mason, then acting governor of 
the territory; this office he held for nine years. He was a justice 
of the peace for the township of Saginaw for thirteen years. 

In 1847 he represented the county of Saginaw in the state 
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Legislature ; at this session the capital was removed from Detroit to 
Lansing. In 1836 Judge Miller purchased a tract of land near the 
mouth of the Saginaw Eiver, and laid out the town of Portsmouth, 
which now constitutes the Sixth and a part of the Fifth and Seventh 
Wards of Bay City. This was the first effort made in building a 
town in that vicinity. In 1836-'37 he with two partners erected a 
steam saw-mill on said tract, which was the second saw-mill put in 
operation on the Saginaw Eiver. He was a stockholder and director 
in the company that put in operation the second salt manufactory. 
Judge Miller was influential in securing to Bay City the first rail- 
road. He takes a great interest in all matters relating to the early 
history of Michigan, and is an active member of the State Pioneer 
Society, having been its first president. He is now president of the 
Saginaw Pioneer Society. He was the first postmaster of Ports- 
mouth, having received the appointment, in 1837, from Amos Ken- 
dall, postmaster-general under Jackson. Judge Miller married, at 
Detroit^ on the 6th of February, 1838, Miss Mary A. Daglish, a 
young lady who had recently emigrated with her parents from Lon- 
don, Eng. They united with the Presbyterian Church the same 
year. He has been an elder in the church at Bay City for more 
than twenty years, and has three times been a delegate from the 
Presbytery of Saginaw to the General Assembly. He was a Jackson 
Democrat until the Eepublican party was formed, since which time 
he has given it his hearty support. Judge Miller has bravely endured 
the hardships of pioneer life, and is at present strong and active. 
He is well acquainted with the history of the valley, and his fine 
memory, combined with great originality of expression, renders his 
narration of early experiences very entertaining. He has contributed 
interesting and important information to this publication, and in 
various ways aided in the work of gathering various material for its 
contents. 



BLOOM AND BLIGHT OF LOWEE SAGINAW. 

At this time the whole of the west bank of the river, from the 
mouth of the Kawkawlin to Willow Island, was an Indian reserva- 
tion. John Eiley's reserve was the only other eligible point on the 
east side of the river, near its mouth, for a town. The late James 
Eraser, who had become one of the most noted land speculators of 
this region, was living at Saginaw; or, rather his family were, while 
his home was in the saddle. He was quick to find out property from 
which money could be made, and after the Portsmouth project was 
started he matured a plan for purchasing the Eiley Eeservation, upon 
which to lay out a town. His plan was to purchase the reservation, 
and organize a stock company which should lay out and build a 
town. John Eiley, who was then living near Port Huron, was 
apphed to for the purchase. His father had always advised him 
not to sell until he could get a large price for his land, and he refused 
to make sale upon any terms withgut the advice and consent o! his 
father, who was then, and had been for many years, postmaster at 
Schenectady, N. Y. The elder Mr. Eiley was sent for, and late 
in the Summer of 1836 he met John at Detroit and advised him 
ta sell. * Mr. Eiley at this time was over seventy years of age. The 
purchase was. made by several prominent men in Detroit, the con- 
sideration being |30,000. Subsequently, the stock company was 
organized, as first contemplated, and was known as the "Sagina 
Bay Company." The agreements and members of this company 
are set forth in the following instruments, which we copy in thebehef 
that they should be given in this connection, especially as the his- 
tory of this company has frequently been incorrectly told: 

AETICLES OF ASSOCIATION. 

Whekeas, The lands and premises in the deed hereunto an- 



nexed, are held by Frederick H. Stevens, Electus Backus and John 
Hulbert, as trustees for the use and benefit of the following owners 
of said lands in the shares and proportions mentioned in said deed, 
viz.:— Stevens T.Mason, Frederick H. Stevens, Andrew T. Mc- 
Eeynolds, James Eraser, Horace HaUock, Electus Backus, Henry 
E. Schoolcraft, John Hulbert, Henry K. Sanger and Phineas Davis, 
and, whereas, it is the object, design, desire and intention of the 
said parties named to form a joint stock company in reference to 
said real estate, to improve the same, and lay out the town upon 
said land, and to dispose of lots therein. Now, therefore, be it 
known, in order more effectually to carry into successful operation 
the object and intention of said owners, to secure to each his just 
rights and privileges, and to promote harmony and facihtate the 
general operations of said company, we do hereby adopt the follow- 
ing articles of association for the government of said company, 
hereby mutually binding and pledging ourselves, our heirs, exec- 
utors, administrators or assigns, to the faithful performance thereof, 
as f oUows : 

Article 1. The name and style of said company shall be the 
" Sagina Bay Company." 

Article 2. The entire business, management and control of 
said company shall be, and the same is hereby entrusted and sub- 
mitted to the management and direction of a board of seven direct- 
ors, one of whom they shall elect president, who shall be stock- 
holders in this company, and shall be elected by th§ stockholders as 
hereinafter provided ; who shall hold their offices for one year, and 
until their successors be chosen ; four of whom shall form a quorum 
for the transaction of business; who shall have power to survey and 
lay out a town on said lands, and to cause the survey to be signed 
and acknowledged and recorded by the trustees, and to make such 
improvements on said real estate, or any part, as to them may seem 
advisable, and to sell lots in said town when so laid out; also for us 
and in our name, to caU upon the trustees aforesaid to convey all 
or any of said premises in such divisions or subdivisions, and at 
such times and to such persons and with such covenants and agree- 
ments as they may think proper and may direct; also to appoint an 
agent or attorney who shall at all times act under the immediate 
directions and control of said directors, and at their pleasure to 
revoke said power or agency and appoint another in his stead; said 
directors shall also appoint a treasurer, who shall be under their 
immediate control and direction, who shall give bond with approved 
security in the penal sum of $25,000. Conditions, that 
said treasurer shall keep a faithful and accurate account of 
all receipts and disbursements and pay over all moneys when 
required to do so for the purpose of distribution or expenditure. It 
shall be their duty, and they are hereby authorized, empowered and 
required to employ some suitable person as secretary, whose duty 
it shall be to record in a book provided for that purpose, all acts 
and doings of said directors, or the stockholders of said company, 
and all transfers of shares in the joint stock, which said book shall 
be preserved and be open to the examination of all persons inter- 
ested. Said directors shall also have power to fiU any vacancy that 
may occur in their board by death or otherwise, which appointment 
shall continue until another shall be elected to fill the vacancy 
by the stockholders. 

Article 3. The said trustees and their successors shall act in 
all respects according to the direction of said board of directors. 
In case any one or more trustees shall decline or omit to act in con- 
formity with such" directors he shall be deemed to have resigned, 
and all vacancies occurring by death, resignation to act, otherwise, 
shall be filled by the board of directors at their next regular meet- 
ing or at any special meeting for the purpose called. 

Article 4. The property above described being the capital 
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stock of said company, shall be divided into fVo hundred and forty 
shares, and the evidence shall be a certificate, particularly describ- 
ing the shares of the holder and the manner in which the same shall 
be transferable, which certificate shall be registered in a book kept 
for the purpose, signed by the president and countersigned by the 
secretary, and shall be assignable by an endorsement, and bear date 
and time when the same shall be made. After being registered by. 
the secretary, it shall entitle the holder thereof to the shares of 
stock therein mentioned, and the benefit and profit to result there- 
from; and each and every stockholder shall be entitled to one vote 
for each share of stock, which he may own, on all business relating 
to said company. 

Article 5. The first regular meeting of the stockholders of this 
company shall be holden on the first Tuesday of January, 1837, 
for the election of directors to serve one year, and shall annually 
thereafter meet on the first Tuesday of January for the election of 
directors, and to transact such other business as may be necessary 
to be done, and until the election for 1838, Stevens T. Mason, 
Frederick H. Stevens, Andrew T. McReynolds, Horace Hallock, 
Electus Backus, Henry R. Schoolcraft and John Hulbert shall be, 
and are hereby constituted directors. At all meetings each owner 
may appear and vote, in person or by proxy, with written authority. 
Should any cause prevent a meeting on the day above specified, or 
should a special meeting for that or any other purpose be requisite, it 
may be called by any person or persons owning or representing fifty 
shares of the capital stock of said company, by giving notice for 
ten days previous in any paper printed in the city of Detroit. 

Article 6. At any such meeting a majority of the whole stock 
shall form a quorum for doing business. 

Article 7. All shares in said company shall be deemed per- 
sonal property. 

Article 8. No act of the directors shall be binding on the com- 
pany unless four of the board concur therein. 

Article 9. Two-thirds of the stockholders shall have power at 
any time to restrain, enlarge, or entirely abolish the power thereby 
given to said directors or trustees. 

Article 10. That as soon as there shall be in the treasury of 
said association a surplus of $6,000 or upwards, after payment of 
all claims and liabilities against, incurred by or made by said com- 
pany by reason of the premises, and half-yearly afterwards the said 
board of directors shall declare and make a dividend among the 
stockholders thereof in proportion to their respective shares and 
interest therein, until said trust is wound up, which dividends shall 
be made payable at the Michigan State Bank, in the city of Detroit, 
of which they shall give notice from time to time. 

Article 11. And it is hereby further declared that for the more 
convenient transaction of business, Frederick H. Stevens is, and 
shall be, the acting trustee of said company, having full power to 
sign, seal, deliver and acknowledge all deeds for the use and benefit 
of said company, and the said John Hulbert and Electus Backus 
are declared to be co-trustees to act in case of the death, inability, 
or refusal of the said Frederick H. Stevens to sign, seal and 
deliver and acknowledge the said deeds aforesaid, provided that the 
said co-trustees shall first execute to the said Frederick H. Stevens a 
power of attorney authorizing him to act as sole trustee for the pur- 
pose aforesaid. In witness thereof and of the faithful performance 
and observance of the foregoing articles of association, as well by 
the said parties whose names are herein inserted as by their legal 
representatives or assigns they have severally affixed their seals and 
set their hands, the day and year first above written. 

Executed February 9, 1837. 

DEED IN TRUST. 

This Indenture, made this twenty-third day of January in the 



year of our Lord, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, 
between Stevens T. Mason, Frederick H. Stevens and Abby E., his 
wife, Electus Backus and Mary L., his wife, Horace Hallock and 
Elizabeth, his wife, Henry R. Schoolcraft and Jane J., his wife, John 
Hulbert and Maria E., his wife, James Eraser and Elizabeth, his 
wife, Andrew T. McReynolds and Ehzabeth M., his wife, Henry K. 
Sanger and Caroline, his wife, Phineas Davis and Abigail, his wife, 
of the state of Michigan, of the first part, and F. H. Stevens, John 
Hulbert and Electus Backus, of the state aforesaid, of the second 
part. Whereas, the said parties of the first part stand seized and 
possessed as Tenants in common of all that certain pieces or parcel of 
land known and described as follows: — Beginning on the east bank 
I of the Sagina River at the northwest corner of the John Riley Res- 
I ervation, being also the southwest corner of the Nabobash Reserva- 
I tion; thence east by the north line of said Riley Reservation 35.82 
; chains; thence south three degrees west, so far that a line run- 
ning thence north eighty seven degrees west and thence northerly by 
the courses of river to the place of beginning shall contain two 
hundred and forty acres in the following individual proportions and 
shares, respectively, to wit: — The said Stevens T. Mason of two- 
sixteenths, Frederick H. Stevens of four- sixteenths, Electus Backus 
of one -sixteenth, Horace Hallock of one -sixteenth, Henry R. 
Schoolcraft and John Hulbert of one -sixteenth, James Eraser of 
one-sixteenth, Andrew T. McReynolds of four-sixteenths, Henry K. 
Sanger of one-sixteenth and Phineas Davis of one-sixteenth, and 
have agreed to associate themselves together and form a company 
under the name and style of the Sagina Bay Company, for laying 
out a town on said tract, and for other purposes under the condi- 
tions, limitations and agreem.ents set in the Articles of Association 
hereunto annexed, the said articles being hereby declared a part 
and parcel of this indenture for the completion thereof, and more 
fully to carry into effect their intentions as set forth in said Articles of 
Association, have severally named, constituted and appointed the 
said Frederick H. Stevens and Electus Backus as trustees, to act 
in behalf of all the above parties of the first part, in holding, man- 
aging and conveying all the real estate belonging to them. Now 
this indenture witnessefch that the said several parties of the first 
part, for and in consideration of the premises and object herein before 
declared and the agreements, conditions and limitations aforesaid, 
and in further consideration of the sum of one dollar, to tbem well 
and truly paid, by the party of the second part, and receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, have severally, according to their respective 
estates, herein granted, bargained, sold and conveyed, and by these 
presents do grant, bargain, sell and convey unto the said parties of 
the second part, and to the survivor of them and to the successors 
and assigns, of said parties of the second part, and to the survivor 
of them and to such persons, his or their successors or assigns or 
the survivor of them, may at any time hereafter be constituted or 
appointed pursuant to the Articles of Association hereinafter set forth 
and referred to, all the above described pieces or parcels of land, 
premises and every of them, together with aU privileges heredit- 
aments and appurtenances thereunto belonging, and all the right, 
title, interests, properties, and demand of the said parties of the 
first part, and each of them therein and thereto respectively. To 
have and to hold, the said bargained premises and every part there- 
of as 'aforesaid unto the said parties of the second part, and the 
survivor of them, their, and his, successors and assigns and the sur- 
vivor of them and unto such others and additional trustee or suc- 
cessors as aforesaid, their and his successors and assigns forever, 
in trust for themselves and the said parties of the second part, sub- 
ject to and upon the trust, limitations and conditions following, and 
to no other use, intent, or purpose. That is to say : the said Fred- 
erick H. Stevens, John Hulbert and Electus Backus, the survivors 
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of them and such successors of them as aforesaid, and the survi- 
vor or successors of them, shall hold the said described lands and 
premises and other, hereby conveyed as trustees for themselves 
and the other several cestui que trusts as aforesaid and their 
legal representatives, according to their respective shares and 
interests therein, under the subject to the several provisions, 
agreements, limitations and conditions contained within said 
Articles of Association which are hereunto annexed as part 
of this indenture, and shall do and perform all legal acts, of 
every kind, conformable to the said articles, and necessary to carry 
into effect the provisions thereof and make and execute all deeds and 
conveyances of sale of any part of the aforsaid lands and premises, 
pursuant to the requirements of the board of directors in said 
articles contained. And it is hereby declared all the aforesaid lands 
and premises shall be deemed joint stock of said company to be 
held and subject, and under and in conformity with the present ar- 
ticles of association with all amendments and alterations to be made 
therein and thereto, pursuant to the provisions in that behalf con- 
tained. And it is furtlier declared and agreed that the said trustees, 
as well as those hereby created by this indenture, their successors 
and survivors of them and those hereafter to be chosen, shall derive 
no estate nor title to the said lands and premises by reason of this 
or any future conveyance, beyond a mere legal estate for the purpose 
of giving effect to the resolutions of the said board of directors, and 
that the said trustees, the survivors or survivor of them and their 
successors and assigns and said all other trustees, their successors 
or assigns, the survivors or survivor, shall be bound to do all such 
legal acts and make and execute all such legal assurances of any 
part of the property belonging to said company, as the said board 
at its proper costs shall require. Provided the members of the said 
company shall be held bound for every personal covenant made or 
liability incurred in the execution of said trust, in pursuance of the 
articles aforesaid, and it is fully understood that the refusal of all or 
any of the trustees now or hereafter to be appointed, their successor 
or successors, assign or assigns, to perform such acts or make such 
assura,nv3es as aforesaid, shiUba taken and deemed as a resignation, 
and the legal estate heretofore vested in him or them shall forever 
cease and determine, and be vested in the survivor of the said trus- 
tees, and in case of vacancy occurring from time to time among the 
said trustees, by death or resignation, or otherwise, the survivor or 
successor of them shall in all such cases hold the estate hereby 
created and conveyed, and be capable of doing legal acts until a 
new trustee is named, pursuant to the provison in that behalf in 
said articles of association contained, and until sucli new trustee or 
trustees shall be appointed. 

The foregoing instrument was executed February 11th, 1837. 

This company caused 240 acres of this purchase in the 
northwest portion on the river to be surveyed and platted for 
a town, and named it Lower Saginaw. . The boundries of this 
embryo city were the present Woodside Avenue, the Saginaw 
River, a hne about 400 feet south of and parallel with Tenth Street, 
and a line 100 feet east of and parallel with Van Buren Street. 

It would seem that this formidable company had dreams of 
wealth as great as the fabulous price they paid for the land, for 
they commenced making extensive improvements to induce capital- 
ists to invest in this new city by building a dock and warehouse, 
and a large hotel was framed and lumber provided for its com- 
pletion, and yet the plans projected were but partially developed. 

The finance bubble had swollen to the fullest extent about tliis 
time all over the West and East; the wild mania for speculation had 
Qulminated in the suspension of specie payment, because of the run 
upon all the banks for the specie with which to purchase the United 
States lands. This company were unable to "stand from under," 



and were thus crushed in all their dreams of wealth, in the greatest 
crash in the finances this country ever knew. About the only one 
of the original company who survived, was James Fraser, whose race 
with Lower Saginaw was not yet run. After 1838 no further 
active operations were carried on by the company as first organized. 

At Portsmouth, several sales of village lots had been made, and 
during the winter of 1836-'37 a saw-mill was built by Judge Miller, 
B. K. Hall and Cromwell Barney, and a postoffice established. 
The financial revulsion visited the same fate upon this place as 
befell its neighbor and the glowing prospects of both were enveloped 
in darkness. From this time on the operations at these two points 
are told in the history of Bay City. 

After the great financial crash the Legislature of Michigan 
passed a general banking law, afterwards known as the " Wild 
Cat" system, which was intended to bridge over the ** chasm," but 
it only plunged the people into a deeper one. There were two banks 
projected to be organized under the law above referred to, and 
located within the present limits of Bay City, to- wit: — The Com- 
mercial Bank, of Portsmouth, to be located at Portsmouth, and the 
Saginaw County Bank, to be located at Lower Saginaw. A banking 
house was built for the Saginaw County Bank, and bills were 
engraved for each of the banks, but none were put in circulation 
except some of those of the Saginaw County Bank that were stolen 
while in transit from the engravers in New York, and the names of 
fictitious officers signed to them. However, they were just as good 
as if they had been regularly issued under the law. The name 
" Wild Cat" was given the currency by an old fur dealer in Detroit, 
who, in assorting his furs, was accustomed to select his choice furs, 
and the refuse and unsalable portion, composed, in part, of wild cat 
skins, he would throw aside and call the pile ''wild cat." After 
the bills issued under the law of 1837 became a circulating medium, 
in assorting his money he would select the Eastern money and the 
issues of the banks with special charters, and the other he would 
put into a parcel and label it '* Wild Cat," and from that the name 
became attached to that particular currency. 

After every effort to keep the bubble inflated had failed, the 
people became more interested in devising means by which they 
could obtain a livelihood than they were in building towns or mak- 
ing land speculations. Many, who a few months before were con- 
sidered in affluent circumstances, found themselves without avail- 
able means of support. The class that suffered least in the financial 
troubles were the farmers, which afterward induced many to turn 
their attention to that business, and they prospered finely along the 
rich alluvial bottom lands of the Saginaw. 



six YEARS OF LANGUISHING. 



During the interval between 1838 and 1844, all was quiet 
along the Saginaw. The movements concerning Lower Saginaw 
and Portsmouth, as towns, are given in the chapter of their history. 
The two hamlets were emphatically waiting for something to ** turn 
up." There were a few new comers. Dr. D. H. Fitzhugh purchased 
several parcels of land where West Bay City now stands, about 
1840. In 1842, James G. Birney came in pursuit of solitude, and 
found it. 

During the Winter of 1838-39, Gen. Eosseau was engaged with 
his brother, Capt. Eosseau, and his uncle. Dr. Eosseau, in the per- 
formance of a surveying contract with the government, their work 
being the subdivision of townships in this vicinity. Other survey- 
ing was done by Louis Clawson, who arrived in the Spring, having 
a contract to survey territory up the shore. 

In July, 1839, Stephen Wolverton arrived, commissioned to 
build a hght house at the mouth of the river. He came on a smaL 
vessel, commanded by Capt. Stiles, and commenced the work which 
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was afterwards finished by Capt. Levi Johnson, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
It was during this year that John Hulbert, the Indian paymaster, 
came to Lower Saginaw to make the last payment to the Indians 
for the purchase of their reservation. There were 1,700 Indians 
camped in the vicinity of the Globe Hotel. They remained about 
two weeks and received $80,000. 

TOWNSmP ORGANIZATION AND ELECTION. 

Prior to 1843, this entire region was included in the township 
of Saginaw. In the Winter of 1848 the township of Hampton was 
erected, and included the Lower Saginaw region, and territory north 
as far as Mackinaw. The name " Hampton " was selected by James 
G. Birney, that being the name of his wife's country seat in New 
York State. The township was organized in the Spring, and the 
first election held at the Globe Hotel, April 1, 1843. This was an 
important meeting, — a supervisor had to be elected. There is no 
tradition of any caucuses, no stuffing of the ballot box, no intimida- 
tion at the polls. Party spirit evidently ran high, for the contest 
was a close one. There were thirteen votes polled, of which S. S. 
Campbell received seven and James G. Birney six; and Mr. Camp- 
bell was declared duly elected, to attend meetings of the county 
board at Saginaw, and paddle his own canoe both ways. The 
expenses of the township for the first year were about $60. 

In 1855 the town of Williams was organized by the Midland 
Board, and comprised Towns 14, 15, 16, north, Eange 3 east, and 
all of Arenac County. 

INDICATIONS OF RETURNING LIFE. 

With the beginning of the year 1844 there appeared faint indi- 
cations of returning life to the Lower Saginaw region. A start in 
the manufacture of lumber had been made by James McCormick & 
Son at Portsmouth, and in the Winter of 1844 James Eraser and 
Cromwell Barney built a mill at Kawkawlin, and other mills fol- 
lowed as narrated in the chapter of lumber history. 

In 1847 an Indian Mission Church was erected on the Kaw- 
kawlin Eiver. This was the first church built within the present 
limits of Bay County. 



PIONEER LIFE ILLUSTRATED. 

In the following biographical reminiscences will be found an 
interesting and faithful portrayal of pioneer life in the Saginaw 
Valley. 

THE MC CORMICK FAMILY. 

James McCormick, one of the very early settlers of the Saginaw 
Valley, was born near Albany, N. Y., May 25, 1787. His father, 
Archibald McCormick, was born in Galloway, Scotland, in the year 
1757. When he became of age, he left his paternal roof and w^ent 
to Ayreshire, where he married a Scotch lassie by the name of Mary 
Cummings, and rented a small farm near the birth-place of the 
Scottish poet, Robert Burns. He emigrated to America in the year 
1778, where the subject of this sketch was born. Here he pur- 
chased an old Norman patent of 700 acres of land, four miles 
southwest of the city of Albany, on the Normanskill Creek. Here 
James McCormick received his early training, working on the farm 
in Summers and going to school Winteis. Here he worked, help- 
ing to clear the farm, until he was twenty- four years old, when he 
married Miss Ellen Garratt, daughter of Robert Garratt, of Otsego 
County, N. Y., one of the old pioneers of that county, and founder 
of GarrattsviUe. His father had promised to give him a farm out 
of his 700 acres, when he married, but he recanted and said a her- 
etic should have none of his property, as James McCormick had 
previously left the old Scotch Presbyterian Church and joined the 



Universalists. This was a sin the old gentleman could never for- 
give, until a few hours before his death, when the last words he said 
were, **I cannot die in peace, I have wronged my son James; I 
have never given him anything, and he has done more for me than 
all my boys." James bought a farm adjoining his father's, where 
he accumulated a handsome fortune for -a farmer in those days. 
In 1830 he went on bonds with some friends to the amount of 
f 16,000, which he had to pay, and had to sell his fine farm to pay 
his obligations. After settling up he had but $300 left, with a large 
family to support. In the meantime, two of his brothers had got 
their father to deed them all his real estate, cutting James off with- 
out a dollar. This exasperated him so, that he determined to go 
to the far West, as it w^as then caUed. 

He left Albany the 1st of May, 1832, with his large family, 
consisting of Robert, JameSj Ann, WiUiam R., Elizabeth and Sarah. 
Joseph, the second son, had previously gone with a friend to Ken- 
tucky. Says William: 

"Well do I recollect that memorable journey. My boyish life 
was full of anticipations of the future. It was the happiest day of 
my life when we went aboard of the canal boat to go West. But 
my mother was sad. No doubt she was thinking of the beautiful 
home she had left, and the misgivings of the future, with her large 
family to commence anew in a new country. We were seven days 
in reaching Buffalo, and a pleasant time we children had. 

"At Buffalo we were transferred to the steamboat " Superior, " and 
my father bought a steerage passage for his family to Detroit, includ- 
ing a horse and wagon we had brought with us, for which he 
paid f 50. When the boat left the wharf hundreds of people 
stood on the shore waving handkerchiefs and bidding their friends 
adieu. There were but three steamboats carrying passengers on the 
lakes at this time. We were three days and nights in reaching 
Detroit, with a fair wind all -the w^ay, and as the steamboats carried 
spars in those days, this increased our speed very much. It was 
published in the papers at the time, that it was the quickest time 
that had been made between Buffalo and Detroit. 

"At Detroit my father hired some rooms for his family. This 
'house was situated near the river bank, in an old pear orchard, and in 
rear of where the Biddle House now stands, and as we had brought 
no furniture with us we took our meals from the top of a large chest. 
Detroit at this time contained about 3,300 inhabitants. 

"After my father had got his family temporarily settled, he, with 
brothers Robert and James J., took the horse and wagon we had 
brought with us, and started in the country to look for a farm. In 
his walk around the city he had met and formed the acquaintance 
of the late John R. Williams, who advised him to go to Saginaw. 

"They finally started for Saginaw. They went as far as Grand 
Blanc, where they were obliged to leave the horse and wagon, as 
there were no roads any further. So they hired pasture of Rufus 
W. Stevens, an Indian trader, for the horse, and started on foot on 
the Indian trail for Saginaw. They w^ent as far as Flint River, where 
they stopped with a man by the name of John Todd. Here they stayed 
a few days, as they liked the country very much, and decided to locate 
here. 

"The United States Government at this time had commenced 
building a United States military road from Detroit to Saginaw, as 
Michigan was a territory and under the control of the General Gov- 
ernment at this time. A man by the name of Davis had taken the 
contract of the government to build the bridge across the Flint River. 
He employed my father and brother Robert to w^ork on the bridge, 
while brother James J. planted some potatoes. This must have 
been some time in the month of June, 1832. Soon after this my fatlier 
purchased of a Mr. Ewing a '*haK-breed" title to one hundred and 
twenty-five acres of land on the north side of the river, and on the 
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east side of what is now Saginaw Street, now the First Ward pf the 
city of FHnt, but could find no house for his family, as there were 
but two houses there at this time, one occupied by John Todd, on 
the south bank of the river, and the other the old Indian log trading 
house of Jacob Smith, on the north bank, some twenty-live rods 
below where Lyman Stow, afterwards Judge Stow, of Genesee 
County, then lived. So my father got a small log building near the 
Thread River, one and a half miles south of Flint River, for his fam- 
ily until he could build on the land he had bought. He then sent 
my brother James J. back on the Indian trail to Grand Blanc to 
get the horse and wagon, and remove the family from Detroit to 
Flint. My father got a young man by the name of Miller to go 
with him, as James J. was then only fifteen years old. This man 
Miller is now the Hon. Judge Albert Miller, of Bay City, and late 
president of the State Pioneer Society of the State of Michigan, who, 
prior to this, had come up from Saginaw to teach a school for the 
Httle settlement at Grand Blanc. They arrived in Detroit on the 
third day, as the roads in those days were almost impassable. We 
all went to work, packing up our little household goods. My mother 
hired a man by tlie name of Mosher with his team to carry a load 
to Grand Blanc for $25. There was great excitement in our little 
family to see our new home among the Indians. 

"We started from Detroit for Flint River, some riding and some 
walking, and all walking where the roads were bad. This must 
have been the fore part of July, for I recollect the celebration of 
the 4th was a few days before we left, at the old capitol building, 
which was then away out on the common, having been built in 
1825, and was located some little distance northwest of where the 
soldiers' monument now stands. At any rate, there were no build- 
ings near it. But to proceed with our journey. The roads were very 
bad, and we only got across the Swamp to Royal Oak the first day. 
That part of the country laying between Royal Oak and Detroit 
was in those days called the Swamp, and of all roads I ever saw I 
think this was the v/orst. The next morning we proceeded on our 
journey.. The country become more broken, and the roads better, 
and that night we reached a Httle log house on the bank of a pretty 
lake, where a man by the name of Fuller had settled. This is now 
Springfield. We started early the next morning and at night 
reached Grand Blanc, and stayed all night with a man by the name 
of Rufus W. Stevens, who kept an Indian trading house, or store, 
for trading with the Indians for furs. Our father and oldest brother 
had come up from Flint River to meet us, and how glad we were to 
see them. Here Mr. Mosher, the teamster, left us, as he could go 
no further, this being the end of all wagon roads. From here to 
Flint was nothing but a narrow road cut to let sleighs pass through 
in Winter, but not wide enough in many places for a wagon. We 
started early with our one horse wagon, my mother and the 
larger children walking, while my father and elder brother went 
ahead to clear the road. We worked hard all day, and at night, 
tired and worn out, we reached the Thread River, six mHes from where 
my father had prepared a temporary abode for his family. Conse- 
quently, this was the first wagon that had come through to the FHnt 

River. 

"We lived here a short time until my younger brother, Archibald, 
was born, October 31st, he being the first white male child born 
between Grand Blanc and Mackinaw. My father soon built a house 
on the land he had bought, which now comprises the First Ward of 
the City of Flint, where he soon removed. After getting his family 
settled he began to look around for provisions for the Winter. 
There was plenty of venison to be had of the Indians, but there was 
no pork in the country. 

"Finally, he and a man who had moved into the country, by the 
name of George Oliver, started down the Fhnt River in a canoe for 



Saginaw, to buy pork for their families. On their way down the 
river they encamped on the old Indian fields about seven miles 
south of what is now Bridgeport, and about fourteen miles from 
Saginaw, by the road, and twenty-five by the river. 

"My father took a great fancy to this old Indian field, which 
contained about 150 acres, without a stump or a stone, and all ready 
for the plow. 

"Here he could raise enough to support his family. The Indians ' 
had abandoned it years before, because the grub worms ate their 
corn as it sprouted from the ground, which they attributed to the 
wrath of the Great Spirit. They left it, and made new com fields 
farther up the river. On my father's return home he said to my 
mother that he would sell his place the first opportunity, and remove 
down the river on the Indian fields, where he could raise more exten- 
sive crops, as the soil was much richer. Finally, in 1834, my father 
sold his place for f 600, and thought he was making a great specu- 
lation, as he had only given |125 for it two years before. 

'^He then negotiated with Ton-dog-a-ne for a lease of 610 acres, 
including the Indian fields, for a term of years, for the nominal 
price of twenty-five bushels of potatoes and twenty-five bushels of 
corn, per year. 

* 'These Indian fields were within the reservation of the Indian 
chief, Ton-dog-a-ne, of the Flint River bant of Indians, which com- 
prised over 7,000 acres. 

"We then moved down the river to the Indian field spoken of 
before, and arrived at that place the second day, unloading our 
canoes after dark. We had no place to stop, but we went to work 
and built a large fire, and made a tent of blankets for my mother 
and the children. I recollect a circumstance that night which made 
me feel very bad, and which I cannot even now recall without a 
sense of pain. My mother was sitting on a log close by the fire, 
crying. We asked her what was the matter. She said ' she never 
thought she would come to this — no roof to cover her and the babes ' 

for at this time some of the children were quite small. She had 

known better times, as they say. My father had been the owner of 
a handsome estate near Albany, and the house over which my 
mother presided was as delightful as any which at that time graced 
the banks of the noble Hudson. It was a fate which a mother's 
heart could not easily bear, to see that beautiful home sold to satisfy 
the demands of a New York broker for whom my father had under- 
signed; to see the toils of a lifetime brought to ruin; to see the 
hopes of the future all struck down by a rude and cruel blow; and 
to turn her face and steps toward the wilderness of the great West, 
there to seek, with such strength as might be left, to partially 
retrieve the fortune that had been so suddenly wasted to redeem 
another's name and obhgation. Hard, hard indeed, was it for her 
when the darkness of that memorable night surrounded her in the 
great forests, and she wept because there was no roof to shelter her 
babes from the weather. 

"The next morning we all went to work, and on the second day 
we had quite a comfortable shanty to Uve in. We then began the 
construction of a log house, which we soon finished, when we took 
down our shanty and moved into the house, where we hved many 
years. There was a black walnut flat just above the fields, of beau- 
tiful timber, which we made into rails, and fenced the 150 acres 
with black walnut rails; — a rather expensive timber for rails at the 
present day. Our first year's crop was excellent. The second year 
' we sold 1,000 bushels of corn to the American Fur Company, to be 
! taken to Lake Superior for the Indians. The only drawback we 
1 had was in converting our grain into flour. A grist mill had been 
I built at the Thread, one and a half miles south of Flint. We had 
to take our grain, in a canoe, up the river some thirty-five miles, 
and then get it drawn to the mill and back to the river and then 
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come down the river home. It usually took us four days to go to 
mill and back, camping out every night, and the hardest kind of 
work at that. This work always fell on my brother James and 
myself, for though a boy, I could steer the canoe and my brother 
would tow it over the rapids with a rope. Our feet used to get very 
sore walking in the water so much. When Winter came on it was 
impossible to go to mill, as there was no road, so in the Winter, 
evenings we all took turns pounding corn in a morfcar — made in the 
end of a log, sawed about three feet long with a hole in one end to 
pound corn in, similar to what the Indians used to pound corn in 
in those days. 

"Many of the old settlers of Saginaw will recollect how, in 
coming down the river, they made thoir calculations to reach our 
house to stay all night without camping out, and how happy they 
were when they got there, for at that time it was the only place 
between Flint and Saginaw where they could stay over night with- 
out camping out. There was nothing but a 

TRAm OR BUSH ROAD BETWEEN FLINT AND SAGINAW, 

and part of the year it was impassable, especially for ladies; con- 
sequently most of the travel went up and down the river in canoes 
and skiffs. 

"In 1835 my father ]|ent back to Albany, his native place, and 
was eleven days in reaching his destination. He considered it a 
quick passage. This was before fche age of railroads. When he 
returned, he brought a mill, something like an old-fashioned coffee 
mill, but five times as large; the hopper would hold about a peck, 
and had a handle on each side. This was a great thing in those 
days, for with it we could grind a bushel of corn in an hour. We 
now threw away the old mortar and stopped going to mill, as we 
had a mill of our own. 

"This year we had two neighbors, and thoy used to come in the 
evenings to grind their corn at our mill, which was worth its weight 
in gold to that little settlement. 

**A circumstance happened at this time that I will give, if you 
will have the patience to hear me. My father being of a poetical 
turn of mind, the day after he came from the East, sat down on the 
bank of the river and composed the following verses, which I have 
taken from his note book of poems : 

"Down the banks of Flint Eiver, 

This beautiful stream, 
Where my cottage remains, 

I've returned home again. 
And who, in his senses. 

Can help but believe 
That this was the garden 

Of Adam and Eve. 

"Here the fields yet remain. 

With the corn hills in view, 
And the bones we dig up 

Which Cain no doubt slew; 
And the soil is so fertile. 

We can but beheve 
That this was the garden 

Of Adam and Eve. 

"Some apple trees here yet 

As relics remain. 
To show that a gardener 

Once thrived on this plain. 
And in those fine days, 

E'er a snake could deceive, 
How happy here lived 

Old Adam and Eve. 

"The natives we saw here, 
Were forced from this plain 
By a curse, which they say 



On it yet does remain ; 
And in all their looks 

We can plainly perceive. 
That these are descendants 

Of Adam and Eve. 

"Here the cherubims stood 

With their wings widely spread. 
Lest Adam should enter. 

And eat of that bread. 
Here the wild sporting deer 

Yet the hunters deceive. 
That once furnished bacon 

For Adam and Eve. 

"Here the lofty black walnut. 

With its boughs spreading wide, 
And the elm and hackberry 

Grow side by side; 
And a mound gently rises 

Whereon we perceive. 
That once stood the altar 

Of Adam and Eve. 

"But far from this place 

Have those characters flew. 
And we bid them a lasting 

And farewell adieu. 
In confidence thinking, 

And still shall I believe 
That this was the garden 

Of Adam and Eve. " 

"In 1836 (this was wild cat times) the country was oven-un with 
persons looking land; in fact, the people had gone land crazy. My 
father's house was crowded with land speculators. As there were 
only three rooms in the old log house, it was necessary to make 
what is called a 'field bed ' before the old-fashioned fire-place, which 
would hold from ten to fifteen. On one occasion we had got out of 
flour, so my father started my brother James and myself to Saginaw 
in a canoe for some. At that time there were three ' drift woods ' 
in the river, one sixty, one thirty-five and one twelve rods long. 
Around these we had to draw our canoe and carry what we had. At 
Saginaw we purchased two barrels of flour for |18 per barrel. On 
oar return it commenced raining and rained all day. We paddled tiU 
late in the night up the Flint River to find land high enough to per- 
mit us to build a fire and dry ourselves and he down ; but we did not 
sleep long, for in the middle of the night the water raised so that our 
camping ground was under water. 

/'We had to take to our canoe and sit in it until daylight, so we 
could see to go ahead. We soon arrived at the drift wood. Here 
we had another obstacle to contend with. How to get our flour 
around was a question, as the mud and water were about four inches 
deep, and carry the barrels we could not. There was no other way 
but to roll them around in the mud and water. We arrived home 
that night with our two barrels of flour covered all over with a coat- 
ing of mud. 

" The next Winter my father sold his crop of corn to parties 
in Saginaw for $1.50 per bushel. As usual, my brother James 
and myself drew it down on the ice to Saginaw, and got our pay 
in bills on the Flint Rapids Bank. A few days after our return 
home my father started for Fhnt, and found, after his arrival, that 
the Fhnt Rapids Bank was a wild-cat concern and had failed a day 
or two before. Thus was all our 

HARD year's labor GONE. 

" The next year the Indians were terribly afflicted with small- 
pox; forty-seven of them died at the Indian village above my father's 
house, and all through the country they were dying by scores. At 
Green Point, at the mouth of the Tittabawassee, several were left 
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unburied, and were eaten up by the hogs. To add to the horrors of 
sickness and death, they were starving, as there were not well ones 
enough to hunt for the rest. 

** My father sent word to the Indian village above him, that they 
must not starve, but to bring down their canoes to the upper end of 
the field, above the house, where they would find plenty of potatoes, 
corn, beans, pumpkins, squashes, etc., piled up on the bank of the 
river, and 'when they wanted more, come to the upper end of the 
field and shout, and they could have all they wanted. 

** My father continued to supply them with food until they recov- 
ered and could provide for themselves. This favor they never forgot, 
for, said they, * if it was not for our white brother,'as they used to call 
my father, * we should have all starved to death.' Soon after this 
they called a council of the chief and head men and made a new 
lease to my father of one section of land, 640 acres, where he then 
lived, on the lower end of the reservation, for the term of ninety- 
nine years. This lease was signed by the chiefs and hefid men of 
the nation, in presence of Judge Devenportand others, as witnesses. 
** This was done in gratitude for what my father had done for 
them, when they had the small-pox and were starving; which cor- 
roborates an old saying, and a true one, that an Indian never for- 
gets a favor, which I have in a great many instances experienced. 

'* Soon after this Henry R. Schoolcraft, the superintendent of 
Indian affairs, was sent on by the government to make a treaty with 
the Indians to cede the several reservations lying on the Flint, 
Shiawassee, Tittabawassee and Cass Rivers to the United States 
government. 

** The chiefs and head men of the different bands of each reser- 
vation were notified by Mr. Schoolcraft to meet him in council at 
FUnt, to negotiate for a sale of their reservations. A treaty or sale 
was made to the government of all the reservations except the Flint 
River Reservation. Ton-dog-a-ne and his band refused to seU their 
seven thousand acre reservation on the Flint River, unless they sold 
subject to a lease they had given to James McCormick, of a section 
of land, 640 acres, on the lower end of the reserve where he then 
lived. 

*'This Mr. Schoolcraft, the government commissioner, refused 
to do. Then, said the chief, Ton-dog-a-ne, and his head men, * We 
will not sell our lands unless our white brother is provided for; we 
will not sign the treaty.' The treaty was then broken up in regard 
to the Flint River Reservation. Subsequently, Mr. Schoolcraft, 
through his interpreter, Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, notified Ton-dog- 
a-ne and his band that he would purchase their reservation subject 
to the terms specified. With this understanding the chief , Ton-dog- 
a-ne, and the head men, signed the treaty, with full confidence that 
Mr. Schoolcraft had done as he agreed, and that their white brother 
was provided for. This afterwards proved not to be the fact, as he 
had left it oat of the treaty altogether. The government afterwards 
sold the land occupied by Mr. McCormick, to which he thought he 
had a just title by the treaty, and he was ejected therefrom. 

In 1841 James McCormick removed to Portsmouth, now South 
Bay City, and in company with his son, James J. McCormick, pur- 
chased B. K. Hall's interest in the old Portsmouth steam mill, for- 
merly built by Judge Albert Miller and others, and commenced the 
manufacture of lumber. This was the second mill built on the Sag- 
inaw River. James McCormick shipped the first cargo of lumber that 
ever went out of the Saginaw River. It would run 60 per cent uppers, 
and he sold it in Detroit to the late James Busby, brother-in-law of the 
late James Fraser, for $8 per thousand—one -third down, and the bal- 
ance on time. The vessel was the" Old Conneaut Packet, "Capt. George 
Raby, and the cargo consisted of 40,000 feet. Clear lumber was then 
seUing at the mill for |10 in store trade, as there was no money in the 
country. So you see lumbermen did not get rich in those days. 



They only opened the way for those that came after them to make 
their fortunes. The early pioneers came into the valley twenty 
years too soon to get rich. But then, again, what would our beau- 
tiful Saginaw Valley have been to-day but for the perseverance, the 
privations and the hardships of these early pioneers? 

James McCormick and his son, James J., continued the man- 
ufacture of lumber up to the year 1846, when James McCormick 
died. He died at the old homestead, April 2, 1846, deeply regretted 
by all the old pioneers. His wife continued to live at the old home- 
stead, dispensing her hospitality to all who came, as there was but 
one pubhc house in the lower end of the valley, at this time. She 
lived here until 1854, when her children insisted she should break 
up housekeeping and live with them the rest of her days, which she 
did. She died at her daughter's, Mrs. John Malone's, in the town- 
ship of Taymouth, Saginaw County, July 22, 1862, beloved by all 
who knew her. 

Her remains, together with her husband, James McCormick, 
have been removed to Pine Ridge Cemetery, where a suitable mon- 
ument has been erected by friends to those old pioneers' memory, 
with the following inscription : 

TO THE MEMOKY OF 

JAMES AND ELLEN McCORMICK, 
Pioneers of the Saginaw Valley. They pitched their tent in the 
Wilderness in 1832, and planted a vineyard; but the Mas- 
ter called them hence e'er they gathered the fruit! 

** An honest man is the noblest work of God!" 

Judge Albert Miller also writes as follows: — '*I knew James 
McCormick from the time he came to Michigan until he died, and 
upon perusal find the foregoing sketch to be a correct review of his 
life. He was a man who possessed rare natural gifts, and integrity 
and benevolence were conspicuous traits of his character. I have 
reason to remember him kindly for his many acts of kindness, and 
noble traits of character.'' 

RoBEBT McCoBMicK, cldcst SOU of Jamcs McCormick, is yet liv- 
ing, and is a farmer in Illinois. 

Joseph, the second son, was never identified with the Saginaw 
Valley, having left Albany when a boy, in 1831, for Kentucky, 
;\^here he was a heavy contractor for many years. He died in Kan- 
sas some years since. 

Sabah, the third daughter of James McCormick, is the wife of 
Medor Trombley, of South Bay City, one of .the pioneers of Michigan, 
having been born in the state; also of Bay County, having settled 
in what is now Bay City, in 1835. 

Ann, the fourth child uf James McCormick, married John 
Malone, a farmer of Taymouth, Saginaw County, and resides on the 
same land he entered from the government, nearly fifty years ago, 
ten miles from East Saginaw. 

Abchibald L. McCobmick, who was the first white male child 
born northwest of Grand Blanc, Oct. 31, 1832, was the fifth son of 
James McConnick. He removed to Illinois, and went into the mer- 
cantile business. After the breaking out of the Rebellion, he 
enlisted in the Fifty -second Illinois Regiment, and was promoted to 
orderly sergeant. At the battle near Island No. 10, he was pro- 
moted to second lieutenant. At the battle of Stone River he took 
command of his company, and for bravery on the battle field in 
capturing a battery, he was promoted to captain. He was soon 
after taken prisoner, but was exchanged, after fearful suffering. He 
came back and reported for duty. He asked leave to go home to. 
recruit his health, as he was almost a walking skeleton, and also 
to get recruits to fill up his company, which was granted. He soon 
recovered and with his company filled with new recruits, he reported 
for duty, and joined the army on its march to Atlanta. At the bat- 
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tie of Kenesaw Mountain the enemy had a masked battery which was 
making sad havoc with our troops. Gen. Bradley sent for Capt. 
McCormick to take that battery, saying he took the battery at Stone 
River and he knew he would take that. He took the battery, but 
fell on the breastworks, pierced with seven balls, a martyr to his 
country. 

Andrew Y. McCormick, the youngest child of James and Ellen 
McCormick, was the first child born in what is now the Township 
of Taymouth, Saginaw County, December 20, 1836. In 1854 he 
went to Dlinois and commenced farming. He also enlisted in the 
Union army and served until just before its close, when he was 
wounded and retired from the service. He is now a wealthy farmer 
in Kansas. 

Elizabeth, the second daughter of James McCormick, married 
Orrin Kinney, a farmer, a well-known citizen of the Saginaw Valley, 
and an old pioneer, being identified with all of its early develop- 
ments. They still live on their farm, within the present hmits of 
Bay City, surrounded by their children and grandchildren. 

JAMES J. Mc CORMICK. 

The following biographical sketch of the late James J. McCor- 
mick is by Judge Albert Miller, who was his intimate friend for 
forty years : 

*' James J. McCormick, third son of James McCormick, was born 
near Albany, N. Y., in January, 1817, and was in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age at the time of his death, which occurred in Bay City, 
November 25, 1872. 

**My ftrst acquaintance with Mr. McCormick happened in this 
wise: —In the Summer of 1882 I started on foot, from Saginaw, for 
a journey to Detroit, having with me a draft on James Abbott, of 
Detroit, upon which to raise money to purchase some land from the 
government; but when I arrived at Flint, I learned that my draft 
had not been properly endorsed, and that I should have to return to 
Saginaw and get the endorsement before I could raise the money on 
it. While at Flint I was introduced by the late E. E. Ewings, Esq., 
fco Mr. James McCormick (father of the late J. J.), who, although a 
stranger, kindly volunteered to loan me the money, so that I could 
proceed to Detroit and purchase the land I was anxious to secure. 
Mr. McCormick' B family at that time resided in Detroit, and he was 
about sending his son, James J., to Detroit, with a one -horse wagon, 
and I was offered a free ride, which, under the circumstances, was 
highly appreciated; for at that time there was no public conveyance 
on any portion of the road between Saginaw and Detroit. In pass- 
ing over the road on that journey with James J. McCormick, a 
familiar acquaintance was formed, which ripened into a strong 
friendship for each other, which lasted wh le time lasted, with him, 
and the severance of which is a great grief to myself. Afterwards 
the family removed to the Flint Eiver, and engaged in farming. 
James J., being the eldest son at home, bore the brunt of the hard- 
ship in supplying the family with the necessaries of life, every arti- 
cle of which, that was not produced from their own farm, had to be 
transported either from Flint or Saginaw, sometimes in a canoe, 
sometimes on horseback, and at other times, when neither of the 
above mentioned modes were available, the men were obliged to carry 
them on their own backs. James early evinced a good business 
talent, and for some time previous to becojning of age, transacted 
all his father's business. While the family resided at Pewanago- 
wink, James J. went to Kentucky, where he was engaged with an 
elder brother on a railroad contract. While there he became 
acquainted with Miss Jane Shelton, an amiable young lady of pre- 
possessing appearance, whom he married and brought with him on 
his return to Michigan. After his return he resided a short time at 
Pewanagowink, before removing, in 1841, to Portsmouth. At that 



time there were but few families residing in this vicinity; but the 
business enterprise of the Messrs. McCormick soon made a change 
in the appearance of the place. They repaired the old Portsmouth 
mill, and commenced the manufacture of lumber, and not finding a 
ready sale for it, they erected buildings for different persons in this 
vicinity, on contract, furnishing all the materials, and by that means 
u-sed up considerable of their lumber. They erected buildings for 
James G. Birney, Joseph Trombley, Medor Trombley and Capt. 
Joseph F. Marsac. The ground upon which J. J. McCormick built 
his palatial residence was purchased, with a small house upon it, 
from Capt. Marsac, and paid for by erecting buildings for the Captain 
on other lands. In 1846, James McCormick, Sr., died at Ports- 
mouth; and after that James J. carried on business for himself, till 
1848, when the writer bought an interest with him in the old mill, 
and we were connected in business till the Spring of 1849. 

' 'It was during the last mentioned period that the writer became 
more fully acquainted with the industry, integrity, and sterling man- 
hood of the late deceased. During the whole course of our intimate 
business relations there was never an unpleasant word passed 
between us. We labored then with our own hands, each taking our 
turn at the saw with our employes, and attending to our business 
matters while they were asleep; but there was never a time when 
Mr. McCormick was not wilHng to bear his full share of the burden, 
neither do I know of an instance where he desired to appropriate 
more of the proceeds of our joint labor to himself than he was will- 
ing to concede to me. Mr. McCormick was ambitious, and when 
the news of the discovery of gold in California first reached him, he 
became anxious to participate in the golden harvest that awaited 
those who would brave the dangers and undergo the hardships nec- 
essary to be endured by those who would reap it. The dangers, 
privations and hardships of the journey had no terrors for him, his 
only misgiving being in leaving his wife and children behind; but, 
after making provision for their support during his absence, he pro- 
cured an outfit, consisting of a yoke of oxen and a wagon, on which 
was loaded the necessary articles to be used on his journey, which 
he ferried across the Saginaw Eiver on a raft of flattened timber, 
about the middle of March, 1849, and thus started alone to traverse 
the then almost unknown track across the continent to the Pacific 
Slope, He joined some acquaintances on the way, with whom he 
journeyed a portion of the distance, but was separated from them 
before reaching their destination, one of whom, Mr. Alfred Goyer, 
of Genesee County,, he met, after having been in California a year, 
at a spring, where they were both watering their horses. They did 
not recognize each other till after inquiries were made as to their for- 
mer residences, when they learned each other's identity. 

"After that I believe they remained together, and returned 
home in each other's company after an absence of two years and a 
half, or thereabouts. I know but little about Mr. McCormick's suc- 
cess in the mines. I know he brought home some money with him, 
with which he commenced the lumber business, building a mill near 
his late residence, at which he has been successfully engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of lumber till about the year 1871, when he 
sold his mill to Mr. Webster. Mr. McCormick's first wife died in 
1854, leaving three children, one daughter and two sons, two of 
whom survive their father,— the daughter, who is now the wife of Mr. 
Bassett, of the firm of Bassett, Seed & Co., and the youngest son. 
Mr. McCormick's eldest son, at the breaking out of the Eebellion, 
entered the army of the Union, where his health was impaired, in 
consequence of which he died, in 1867. Mr. McCormick married, 
Joi his second wife. Miss Matilda Wayne, who died in 1880. 

*'Mr. McCormick was a member of the first Council of Bay City, 
and was mayor of the city in 1869. In 1868 he erected the 
McCormick Block, on Water Street. He was also part owner of the 
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Opera House. Few men had more personal friends, and his death 
left a vacancy difficult to fill. He was a prominent member of the 
Masonic Order, and had received the highest degree possible in this 
country. " 

Wn^LiMi E. McCoRMicK, another son and one of the very early pion- 
eers of the Saginaw Valley, and Bay City, was born near the city of Al- 
bany, N. Y., August 16, 1822. He came with his parents to Michigan 
in 1882, and first settled at FHnt, Genesee County. In 1834 his par- 
ents removed to Saginaw County and settled near the Indian village of 
Pewanagowink, where he helped his father on the farm up to 1837. 
For a short time after his parents removed to this place there were 
two other settlers, a Mr. Hayden, and Mr. Nelson, but they soon 
removed to Saginaw; then their nearest neighbors were Messrs. 
Charles and Humphrey McLeans, of Pine Eun, some fifteen miles 
off. 

So all the playmates WilHam had when a boy were the young In- 
dians. He often joined them on their hunting excursions, and 
became so familiar with their language, that, in the Fall of 1837, he 
was employed by Messrs. Coburn, Dixon, and others, as Indian in- 
terpreter and clerk in their store, at Green Point, at the mouth of 
the Tittabawasse Eiver, for trading with the Indians for furs, in op- 
position to the American Fur Company at Saginaw. While at this 
point he read everything of book kind he could find in that outpost 
of civiHzation, and while here he improved all his leisure time he 
could, to acquire an education. After remaining here for some 
time, the company failed, not being able to compete with the exten- 
sive firm of the American Fur Company, which was backed up by 
John Jacob Astor, of New York City. 

After the company had failed he returned home to help his father 
on the farm another year, when he wanted to do for himself. He 
wanted to go to Illinois to his brother's, as he had got tired of Hv- 
ing in the wilderness, where he could not get an education or make 
any money; but his father objected, saying it was a long journey 
and he would have to stage it most of the way. So, to compromise 
with him he got a place in Saginaw, with Maj. Mosley, who lived 
in one of the block houses inside the old fort, where he was to do 
chores night and morning for his board, and go to school through 
the Fall and Winter. In the Spring of 1838 he returned home again 
to help his father on the farm. In June, 1839, after the Spring 
work was all done, he again asked his father to let him go to his 
brother's in Illinois, and he again objected. This worked on his 
mind so much that he determined to go, let the consequences be 
what they might. So in his father's absence, he got his clothes, put 
them in a pack on his back, and with what httle money he could 
raise he started on foot. He went to Detroit, and then took the old 
Chicago road, which he followed as far as Laporte, Ind., when 
he left it and turned south to Valparaiso, when his money gave out 
and his feet became so sore traveling that he could go no further. 
Here he went to work until his feet got well, when he started again 
for Yincennes, Ind., near where his brothers lived. This was a 
long tramp. 

The next Winter his father made his sons a visit, and WiUiam 
returned home with him with a span of horses and a wagon. It took 
eighteen days travel for the return trip home. He remained with his 
father on the farm until 1841, then with his father removed to Ports- 
mouth, now Bay City, where he remained until 1846, when he was 
offered a situation with a wealthy uncle East, where he married a 
Miss Angelica Wayne, of Albany Co., N. Y., and after some years 
returned to Bay City, where he has since resided. In 1860 a com- 
pany was formed in Portsmouth, of which Mr. McCormick was one 
of the stockholders, to bore for salt. Mr. McCormick was elected 
superintendent and secretary, with fuU power to proceed with the 
work to see if salt water could be found. It proved to be a success. 



Salt water was found at the depth of 600 feet, and the manufacture 
of salt was soon commenced. This was the first salt well in Bay 
County. Afterwards Mr. Mc Cormick turned his attention to the in- 
spection of lumber, which he followed up to 1873, when he was offered 
the deputy state salt inspectorship, which he held up to 1882, since 
which time he has turned his attention to the care of his real 
estate. No man is better known in Bay County than Mr. McCormick, 
the oldest pioneer living in the Saginaw Valley, except Judge Albert 
Miller. He has filled many positions of trust and responsibility, to 
the entire satisfaction of the state and county, and is yet a hearty, 
jovial old gentleman. He has lived to see Bay County grow from 
one house to a population of over twenty thousand inhabitants. He 
stiU resides at the old home he built many years ago, corner of Mc- 
Cormick and Twenty-third streets, surrounded by his children 
and grand -children, with the comforts of life around him. 

In 1832 Mr. McCormick made a journey from Fhnt to Saginaw, 
in company with one Col. Marshall. During this trip the Indian 
propensity for fire-water was illustrated by a young son of the forest, 
who assisted them in getting their canoe across a shallow place in 
the river, and in return for his kindness was given a pull at the 
canteen. The party proceeded with their journey, and after going 
a distance of about twelve miles, halted for dinner. Just as they 
had settled down to their meal up came the Indian who had assisted 
them in the morning. Upon inquiry it was found that he had 
come the distance of twelve miles for another drink of whiskey. 
While at Saginaw, Col. Marshall wanted to go to the mouth of the 
river, and Mr. McCormick accompanied him. Of this trip, he says : 
"As we proceeded down the river, in our canoe, we found great 
quantities of ducks; the river was fairly black with them. We met 
an Indian who had killed thirty-seven at seven shots with a *squaw 
gun.' The first house we saw after leaving Saginaw was a two- 
story log house below where Carrollton now stands, called the Mos- 
by House. The next house we came to was a small log house on 
the bank of the river, near where the Wooden Ware Works now stand, 
at South Bay City. This was occupied by a Frenchman named 
Masho, who had married a squaw, and had a large family of chil- 
dren. We continued down the river two or three miles, and came 
to a little clearing on the bank of the river, where we found a log 
house standing near the present corner of Water and Fourth Streets. 
This was where Leon Trombley lived. These were the only two 
houses where the city of Bay City now stands. " 

Mr. McCormick has devoted a great deal of time and careful 
attention to the collection of early history pertaining to the Saginaw 
Valley. He has a large portfolio of manuscript, which he has pre- 
pared at leisure, and which contains a large amount of valuable and 
interesting history relating to the Saginaw VaUey during the last 
fifty years. A number of his sketches are given in this work, and 
will be found faithful ani interesting representations of pioneer 
life. He has six children, all living in Bay City. 

H. W. 'McCormick is a lumber dealer and inspector, and has 
been in business here about fourteen years. 

W. J. McCormick is a lawyer, in good practice, and Louis H. h 
a lumber inspector. 

The eldest daughter, Matilda, is the wife of Mr. F. B. Ches- 
brough, an extenseve lumber manufacturer ; and the two other daugh- 
ters, Hattie and Addie, live with their parents. 

Thomas Kogers was born in Scotland, October 16, 1804. His 
father emigrated to Canada in 1818, and settled some five miles 
north of Toronto, where Thomas learned the trade of blacksmith 
and machinist. Here he married Miss Elizabeth Wilcox, Novem- 
ber 13, 1828, where he hved until the Patriot war broke out, when 
he and his brothers espoused the side of the Patriots. His brothers 
were arrested and taken to Kingston and put in confinement in the 
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fort as prisoners of war, or rebels. Shortly after, one of the 
brothers scaled the fort and made his escape to the United States. 
Shortly after, the two other brothers were released and returned to 
their homes. Thomas, the subject of this sketch, came to Michi- 
gan in 1836 or 1837. At Detroit he met our old fellow pioneer, 
Harvey WiUiams, now of East Saginaw, who employed him to go 
to Saginaw to help put the machinery in a mill that the Messrs. 
WiUiams were then building at Saginaw City, which was the first mill 
on the Saginaw Eiver. After working here for some time, Mr. 
Rogers was employed to go to Portsmouth, now South Bay City, 
to put the machinery in a mill that was then building there 
by Judge Miller, now of Bay City, B. K. Hall, and others. 
This was in the month of October, but what year it was we have 
no record, but think it was in 1837 or 1838. The next July he 
started back for his family and removed them to Portsmouth, where 
he moved them into a little log house on the banks of the river, 
which stood where Albert Miller's upper salt works now stand. 
After running the mill a short time, the hard times came on, and 
the mill was shut down as there was no sale for lumber, and the 
mill remained still for some time, when B. K. Hall sold his interest 
to James McCormick & Son. When Mr. McCormick removed his 
family from his farm above Saginaw and commenced running the 
mill, again, Mr. Rogers was employed to put the machinery in order 
and to do the blacksmith work. Prior to this. Judge Miller had 
got a mail route estabhshed between Portsmouth and Saginaw, and 
the mail came once a week. Judge Miller was postmaster and Mr. 
Rogers was deputy. Mr. Rogers did the machine work in the 
mill besides carrying the mail once a week to and from Saginaw. 
He was to have the proceeds of the office for carrying the mail, 
which did not consist of over three or four letters and two or three 
papers at a time. In the Summer he went in a canoe and in Winter 
he carried it on foot, walking on the ice, making about twenty-eight 
miles travel to and from Saginaw, which was not a big paying con- 
tract. Nevertheless, it was kept up for years, until settlers became 
more plenty, when Mr. Rogers was relieved and the government 
established a regular mail route to connect with the regular Winter 
mail to and from Sault St. Marie and Mackinaw, which was brought 
to Lower Saginaw with dog trains over two hundred miles, by half 
breed Indians. After James McCormick bought the miU Mr. Rogers 
continued carrying the mail and doing what little blacksmith work 
there was to be done for the few settlers. Mr. Rogers removed from 
Portsmouth to Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, in 1842, and built a 
small house on what is now the corner of Center and Water Streets, 
where the Shearer Block now stands, and built a blacksmith shop 
on the opposite side of Water Street, where the Griswold Block now 
is, where he worked at his trade many years. In the Summer of 1852, 
Mr. Rogers went up alone on the prairie some three or four miles 
above Bay City to cut prairie hay, and was there taken sick with the 
cholera, where he would have soon died had not Orrin Kinney and 
Archibald McCormick, who were returning home from cutting hay, 
found him. They soon made a litter of two poles and a blanket 
and brought him home, but he only survived a short time. He died 
August 9, 1852, much respected by all the old pioneers who had 
shared with him in his joys and sorrows, and in the trials they had 
all passed through. Mr. Rogers was a sincere ('hristian in the 
latter part of his life. He left a wife and seven children, viz. : 
Peter L., Hial B., Ester, Bottie, John A., Ellen and Thomas J. 
Peter L. is at Deadwood, D. T; Hial B. died in 1867; Ester is the 
wife of Capt. Riley M. Burrington, of Bay City; Bettie is the wife 
of Charles B. CottreU, of Bay City; John A. is at AuGres, Mich., 
engaged in the shingle and mercantile business; Ellen is the wife 
of F. W. Lankenau, of West Bay City; and Thomas J. is now in 
Texas. 



And now in regard to this noble man's wife ! I fear I am in- 
adequate to do her justice. It would take a better pen to portray 
her many acts of benevolence, her many acts of womanly devotion 
to suffering humanity and to the pioneers and their famihes in the 
hours of sickness and death in those early days that tried men's 
souls. 

. Mrs. Ehzabeth Rogers, wife of Thomas Rogers, was the 
daughter of an eminent physician. Dr. Wilcox, of Watertown, N. 
Y., who afterward moved to Toronto, Canada. She was born 
November 12, 1809. When a young giri she attended \ier father's 
office and filled his prescriptions. She became a great student, and 
to such an extent did she pursue the study of medicine that at the 
age of eighteen she was often consulted by her father on different 
cases, and it was that which fitted her in after years to be of such 
great benefit to the settlers of the Saginaw Valley. At the age of 
nineteen she became the wife of Thomas Rogers. After residing 
for a time near Toronto, she came with her husband to Michigan in 
1837-'38 and settled in Portsmouth, now South Bay City. 

From 1837 to 1850 she was the only practicing physician to 
the eariy settlers. At all hours of the day or night, when called 
upon, you would find her at the bedside of the sick and dying. 
Through storm or snow, rain or shine, it made no difference to her. 
Sometimes on horseback, sometimes on foot through woods. She 
felt it to be her duty, and like an angel of mercy, she did it, and 
would have continued to do so, but as settlers began to come in, 
also doctors came. She still visited the sick of a few old settlers, 
for they would have none other but her. There was scarcely a 
birth for twenty years but what she was present. lu that dreadful 
year of the cholera, which swept off so many of the inhabitants, 
she was at the bedside of the sick and dying, administering assist- 
ance and comfort without money and without price. Yes, without 
any remuneration, for she made no charge. She felt it a duty she 
owed her fellow creatures, and nobly did she do it. Oftentimes the 
settlers would send her something, and she would accept it thank 
fully. Your humble servant was once taken with the cholera. She 
was immediately sent for, and but for her I might not now be here 
to pen these few lines as a tribute to her memory. Some time since, 
in conversing with the old lady, she said, "How things have 
changed." "Yes," I answered, "we have seen Bay City and its sur- 
roundings rise from three or four famihes to a population of 20,000." 
"No," she said, "I do not mean that; but there are no such noble 
hearted men and women now, as among the early pioneers. It 
seems almost as if God had chosen such men and women to make 
the beginning here, or it never would have been done." I thought 
she was right. 

She said, "When we first came here, we lived in a httle log house 
on the bank of the river, and the wolves howled so at night we 
could not sleep. I have looked out of my door many a time in the 
middle of the day, and have seen a pack of wolves playing on the 
opposite side of the river where Salzburg now stands." One day 
two Indians who had been drinking came to her house while her 
husband was away to work some miles from home. She fastened 
the door. They demanded admittance and told her if she did not 
open the door they would break it down. They went to the wood 
pile, got the ax and began breaking in the door. She seized an iron 
rake, opened the door and knocked the first Indian senseless; the 
other ran off. This is only to show what a courageous woman she 
was. When circumstances required, she was as brave as a hon, 
and when her sympathies were called into action she was as tender 
as a child. Mrs. Rogers died in Bay City, July 16, 1881. 

Cromwell Barney was born in Swansea, Mass., September 9, 
1807, was married to Miss Belinda Peirce, January 3, 1830. 
The first year they hved in Swansea, when Mr. Barney 
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removed to Warren, R. I., where he hved five years. Mr. Barney 
was by occupation a millwright, and being tired of the life he was 
then following, and having no prospects of bettering his condition 
where he then was, he determined to go West. He made provisions 
for his wife and child and they were to remain at Warren, R. 
I., while he would go West to try and better his condition. He 
started in 1836 for Michigan ; arriving at Detroit he inquired in what 
part of the Territory there was the best prospect of lumbering, as 
he wanted to get work as a millwright, and was told that the Sag- 
inaw Yalley would be eventually,as then there was the most pine in 
that region. So he started on foot for Saginaw. When he arrived 
there he could find no employment at his trade, but was told that 
parties had commenced a mill at Portsmouth. Mr. Barney obtained 
work here and followed it one year. The next year he returned to 
Rhode Island for his family, and brought them to what was then 
Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, and moved into the old Indian 
trading house of Leon Trombley, which stood on the bank of the 
river near the corner of Water and Fourth Streets, near where the 
large hardware store of Forsyth & Pierson now stands. This Indian 
trading house was a smaU affair, — too much so for the comfort of his 
family. He moved into the block house near by. Here their 
daughter Mary E. Barney was born May 22, 1838, the first female 
child born in what is now Bay County, late wife of Alfred G. Sin- 
clair, of Bay City. Mr. Barney continued to live in this block 
house some four or five years, when he sold out to the late James 
G. Bimey, who was afterward candidate for the Presidency, in 1844, 
on the Abolition ticket. While Barney lived in this old block 
house he had occasion often to go to Detroit in Winter for supplies 
for himself and others, which would take him nine days to make 
the trip. What a difference from the present time ! Now we can go 
and do our business and return the same day. Mr. Barney then 
bought a farm and moved on to it, which was situated where Dol- 
sonville now stands, comprising what is now the First Ward of Bay 
City. The old farm house is still standing, and the fields he once 
tilled are novf covered over with streets and buildings. After re- 
siding on his farm for a few years, he went into partnership with 
the late James Fraser,in building the Kawkawhn Mills, and in lum- 
bering on the Kawkawlin River, where he soon after removed with 
his family, and where he lived until his death, which occurred No- 
vember 30, 1851. He left a noble record after him for uprightness 
and fair deahng with his fellow men; he was one of the most in- 
dustrious men I ever saw; he never could be still while there was 
any thing to do. He was just the man James Fraser required to 
assist him in carrying on that extensive business. His widow is 
still living with her son-in-law in Bay City, at the age of seventy- 
five, one of the few noble pioneers that are left. 

ONE OF THE INDIAN TKADERS. 

Among the well known characters in the Saginaw region at an 
early day was Michael Daley, who now lives in Bay City. Stories of 
his extraordinary feats of pedestrianism in his younger days are 
still upon the lips of the old settlers. 

Mr. Daley was born in New York City, May 24, 1825. He 
came to Saginaw in 1837, then a boy of twelve years old. He soon 
procured work in a tannery, grinding bark by horse power, at the 
salary of |5 a month. , After working some time, he saw 
the necessity of getting an education, and he went to five with 
Capt. Maiden, who kept a tavern in the old block house, corner 
of what is now Court and Hamilton Streets, originally the barracks 
where the soldiers were quartered while building the fort. He was 
to do chores nights and mornings for his board, and go to schoo . 
He continued to Hve with Capt. Maiden untH 1843, during which 
time he had picked up a good deal of the Indian language. He was 



then employed by Harvey Williams to go to the mouth of the Kaw- 
kawhn River to trade with the Indians at his trading post, and also 
to attend to his fishing business, where he soon learned to speak 
the Indian language fluently, and he felt competent to go into busi- 
ness on his own account. In 1846 he started in business for him- 
self and was very successful up to 1855. He had previously purchased 
real estate in Bay City, where he built a nice residence in 1857, and 
married a Miss Longtin, an old pioneer's daughter. He has kept 
on buying and seUing real estate up to the present time. Mr. Daley 
has been a great sufferer for years with rheumatism, caused by 
hardships and exposure, fishing and trading with the Indians in 
his younger days. He has often taken his blanket and pack on his 
back in the Winter,as this was the season for buying up fur,and started 
on the ice from the mouth of the Saginaw River and followed the 
west shore as far north as Mackinaw, picking up all the fur he could 
on the route. On one of these excursions he came from Lake Su- 
perior to Mackinaw just as the dog train was starting with the mail 
for Saginaw, accompanied by two Indians or half-breeds on snow 
shoes. He said he would go with them. They told him it was of 
no use, as no white man could keep up with them, as they calcula- 
ted to go over fifty miles a day. He said he would try it. So they 
started, the half-breeds doing their best. Mr. Daley kept up with 
them for over 150 miles, when he left them and came into Saginaw 
some time ahead. When they arrived they made inquiries for the 
little white man. When they were told who he was they replied, 
"0! we have heard the Indians tell about the little white man that 
beats all the Indians traveling or running." 

Mr. Daley is living in a neat residence on Washington * Street, 
enjoying the fruits of his labors. 

Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, one of the original pioneers of Michi- 
gan and the Saginaw Valley, died at the old homestead in Bay 
City, June 18, 1880, aged about ninety years. No man was better 
known in the Saginaw Valley or more universally respected by all 
classes for his amiable qualities as a gentleman of the old school. 

Capt. Marsac was born five miles above Detroit, in the town- 
ship of Hamtramack. His exact age cannot be ascertained, as 
the records have been lost. 

But at the battle of the Thames, in 1812, he commanded a 
company, and must have been at least twenty-one years old. In 
conversation with Mr. King, an old gentleman of West Bay City, 
in regard to Capt. Marsac's age, he said: — *'I was born in Detroit in 
1800, and consequently I was a boy of twelve years when the army 
left Detroit to pursue Proctor, and I distinctly recollect seeing 
young Marsac at the head of his company, as at that time I knew 
him well." 

These facts make it certain that at the time of his death Capt. 
Marsac was ninety or more years of age. He told me a short time 
before his death that he thought he was ninety-two years old. 

His ancestors originally came from France. The original name 
was De Le Marsac, and his was originally one of the noble families 
of France. The army was pursuing Proctor up the Thames before 
the battle was fought; the commanding general wanted to send some 
dispatches to the garrison at Detroit. He called James Grosebeck, 
a man well acquainted with the Indian character, to be the bearer 
of the dispatches. The Indians being all around them, Grosebeck 
declined to go unless young Marsac would go with him. Finally 
Grosebeck and Marsac were dispatched. They had to skulk around 
and travel nights to avoid straggling parties of Indians. They 
finally reached Detroit and dehvered their dispatches and started to 
leturn, when they met couriers bringing the news that the battle had 
been fought and won. '' Then," said the captain, " I was mad, for 
I had lost a good fight. " Although, no doubt, he had done a greater 
service for his country. 
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Soon after this, Capt. Marsac and his company were sent to 
Fort Gratiot to work upon the fort, and from there to Fort Maiden, 
where he remained until the time of his enlistment expired, when 
he returned home to assist his father oil the farm. 

In 1816 he was employed by Kinzie Prichard and others to go 
to Chicago as interpreter and sell goods to the Indians. Chicago 
then consisted of five houses, including the trading post. He 
started on horseback on an Indian pony and took the Indian trail 
for Chicago. At the Indian village on the St. Joseph Kiver, near 
where Niles now stands, he traded his pony with the Indians for 
corn, which he loaded in canoes, with which he proceeded down the 
St. Joseph Eiver to its mouth, and then around the south shore of 
Lake Michigan to Chicago, where he remained in the employ of 
the fur company some time. After his time had expired he returned 
to Detroit on foot. 

In 1819 he was called by Gen. Cass to go with him to Saginaw 
to make a treaty with the Chippewa Indians of northern Michigan. 
He accompanied Gen. Cass on horseback to Saginaw, while a small 
schooner had been dispatched around the lakes with a company of 
soldiers to protect them at the treaty, for some of the Indians still 
preferred war to selling their lands. After the treaty Capt. Marsac 
returned to Detroit in the vessel that had brought out the troops. 

Gen. Cass and Capt. Marsac were always the greatest of friends, 
and to this the latter was indebted for the many offices of trust he 
held for many years under the Government, which he always filled 
with the strictest integrity. During many years he was engaged in 
the custom house in Detroit and other public offices. 

At the breaking out of the Black Hawk War he received a cap- 
tain's commission from Gov. Porter, and raised a co.mpany of In- 
dian fighters and started for the seat of war, with his company, on 
foot, as there was no other conveyance in those days. When they 
had nearly reached Chicago, news came that Black Hawk had been 
captured, and a courier was dispatched by Gov. Porter, ordering 
Capt. Marsac, with his company, to return. 

In 1836 or 1837 he was employed by the government as Indian 
interpreter, to assist in making a treaty with the Indians of the 
Saginaw Eiver and its tributaries for the sale of their reservations 
to the United States Government, which took place where the city 
of Flint now is. 

In 1838 he emigrated to Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, where 
he was appointed by the Government Indian farmer for the Sag- 
inaw Eiver and its tributaries, which position he held for many 
years; until he was superseded by the late James Fraser. 

No man in the Saginaw Valley was so well known as the late 
Capt. Marsac for his unbounded hospitality and fund of anecdote, 
and no man is so missed from the community in which he lived. 
He has left a record that his children may well feel proud of: " An 
honest and noble man, respected by all who knew him. 

Theresa Eevard, wife of the late Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, was 
born at Grosse Point, above Detroit, July 22, 1808, and in 1829 
was married to Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, of Hamtramack, by whom 
she had six children, viz: Charles, Octavius, Mrs. Leon Trombley, 
Mrs. WiUiam H. Southworth, Mrs. Thomas J. McClennen and 
Mrs. George Eobinson, aU of whom now live in Bay City. 

Mrs. Marsac was a remarkable woman for the times in which 
she lived, and no woman was more dearly loved by the early settlers, 
for her motherly kindness enciicled them all. Her house was a re- 
sort for the poor and afflicted ; her chief aim was to alleviate the 
sufferings of others. None knew her but to love her. She died at 
the old homestead in South Bay City, August 9, 1881, deeply 
mourned by aU the pioneers, and through her death earth lost a 
noble woman — heaven gained a saint. Her memory will be 
sacredly treasured in the annals of the Saginaw Valley pioneer life. 



REMINISCENCE OF CAPTAIN WILSON. 

Capt. John Wilson, one of the early pioneers of the Saginaw 
Valley, was born in Jefferson County, N. Y., September 30, 
1804. In his younger days he followed the occupation of saihng 
and fishing. In 1837 he left his family for the season to engage in 
the fishing business at Thunder Bay Islands,in Lake Huron, where 
he -removed the same year. While he was there he had occasion to 
visit Saginaw for supphes and was so well pleased with the country 
that he determined to make it his future home. He soon made 
preparations to remove his family to Lower Saginaw, as it was then 
called, (now Bay City), which he did, November 16, 1840, after a 
cold and tempestuous voyage, none too soon, as the river froze over 
the next night after his arrival and remained frozen all Winter. He 
removed his family into a little log house on the river bank in 
Portsmouth near where Albert Miller's upper salt works now stand. 

This Winter he spent in hunting and trapping, and was very 
successful, as game was very plentiful in those days. He continued 
to live in this Httle log house until he bought a piece of land of 
Capt. Joseph F. Marsac, lying between what is now Eighteenth 
and Twenty-first Streets, on the river, comprising twenty-seven 
acres, where he removed in the Spring of 1842, to make room for 
Mr. McCormick, who had purchased the property where he had 
lived. In the Winter of 1842-'43 he superintended the rebuilding 
of the little schooner "Mary," of forty tons burthen, at Saginaw, for 
Smith & Little, and the next Spring took command of her in trading 
between Detroit and Saginaw. This was the first regular trading 
vessel to the Saginaw VaUey, and he continued in command of her 
until the Fall of 1844. When on his way from Detroit to Saginaw, 
late in the Fall, laden with goods for the few white settlers and 
Indian traders, he was caught off the mouth of Saginaw Bay in a 
terrible storm, and his little vessel was driven across Lake Huron to 
the Canada shore, and was wrecked. It being late in the season, 
snow falling heavily, and the vessel covered with ice, Capt. Wilson 
and his crew suffered untold hardships. 

At Saginaw there was great excitement, for they knew that the 
little vessel could hardly withstand that terrible storm, and more- 
over all the provisions and goods for the few settlers for the Winter 
were lost, and there would be much suffering. Anxiously for weeks 
did ^the settlers watch for that Httle craft and her crew, until all 
hope failed, and Capt. Wilson and his crew were given up as lost. 
But fortunately this was not so. Capt. Wilson, seeing no other 
method of saving himself and crew, determined to beach her. She 
struck a rock, however, some distance from shore, and went to 
pieces, the captain and crew being washed ashore on part of the 
wreck on the Canada shore some eighty miles north of Goderich- 
There were no inhabitants there at this time nearer than Goderich. 

They finally procured a fire and built a small hut with such 
materials as they could get together from the wreck that had washed 
ashore, and commenced picking up such portions of the cargo as 
came ashore intact, especially the barrels of flour, in order to save 
as much as they could for the owners. When they had secured all 
they could, they left one of the crew in charge and started for Gode- 
rich on foot along the beach. They had saved a package of socks 
and they put on four or five pairs each, believing they could get 
through snow and water better, although the most of them had 
their feet frozen. After several weary days they reached Goderich, 
but being unable to procure conveyances, they started on foot for 
Detroit, which place they had left six weeks before. Here they re- 
ceived assistance, and again started on foot for Saginaw, as there 
were no conveyances in those days, and they were necessitated to 
travel very slow, as their feet were very sore. On reaching Saginaw 
thev were received with great joy, as they had long been given up 
as lost. To add to Capt. Wilson's distress, his eldest daughter had 
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died in his absence. He now settled down and commenced im- 
proving his land and set out a fine orchard, of which he took great 
care, Uttle dreaming that in after years it would be cut down to 
make room for the buildings and streets that cover his old home- 
stead at the present time. Capt. Wilson and his amiable wife were 
much respected by all the old pioneers. He was very hospitable, 
and would never owe a man a dollar if it was in his power to pay it. 
His word was as good as his note. By his frugality and the advance 
of property he accumulated a competency for old age. 

Capt. Wilson had fourteen children, of which seven are hving, 
viz: — Mrs. J. A. Wansey, of Marine City; Mrs. G. L. Howard, of 
West Bay City; Mrs. H. Lara way, Mrs. Wm. Gordon, James D. 
Wilson, Mrs. E. T. Bennett, of Bay City, and George B. Wilson, 
of Chicago. Capt. Wilson died at the old homestead in Bay City, 
August 21, 1879, and his amiable wife soon followed him. 

Their remains he in the Pine Eidge Cemetery, and a suitable 
monument has been erected to their memory. 



INDIAN HOSPITALITY. 

In December, 1833, Judge Miller went to Midland upon some 
errand, and while returning to his home along the highway of the 
Tittabawassee, passed through an experience which he relates as 
follows : 

"When I started for home, about sunrise in the morning, I put 
on my overcoat and thought a few vigorous pulls at the oars would 
warm my blood so that I should be comfortable the rest of the day. 
I had just pulled far enough to get into deep water, when my oars 
slipped from the rowlocks, I lost my balance, and plunged heels over 
head into the icy fountain of the Tittabawassee. After much ado, 
I got on board the boat again, but the prospect for a comfortable 
day was not very flattering. Twenty-five miles of rowing before 
me, to get home, and sixteen before I should come to a house 
where I could warm myself or dry any of my clothes. After pass- 
ing down the river two or three miles I saw an Indian wigwam on 
the bank, 'where I landed, and being able to converse in the Indian 
tongue, I told the woman of my mishap and requested the privil- 
ege of warming myself and drying some of my clothes. She made 
up a rousing fire and furnished the best facilities she could for me 
to dry my clothes. When I first went in she sent a little girl to 
the river with an earthen plate to wash ; after the plate (which was 
an unusual piece of furniture in a wigwam), was made clean, she 
took some meat that was cooking over the fire, placed it on the 
plate and offered it to me to eat ; but I told her I was not hungry, 
and she put it back in the kettle. Presently a neighboring Indian 
woman came in, and after learning why I was there, and not seeing 
any signs of my having partaken of any food there, she inquired 
of her neighbor with much surprise if she had not given me any- 
thing to eat; the woman told her she had offered me something 
but I had told her I was not hungry. That circumstance and all 
my experience in my contact with the red man led me to believe 
that the virtue of hospitality was never wanting among them. My 
experience was, that whenever I was at an Indian's camp, so far 
away from home that I could not get there at meal time, I was in- 
variably offered the best they had to eat; and if I wished to stay 
all night, the best place in the camp for sleeping was allotted to the 
white stranger, and for that reason, though their begging propensi- 
ties are sometimes annoying, I can never have the heart to turn 
them empty away. After getting my clothes partially dried, I re- 
turned to my boat, and soon after leaving the Indian's camp, had 
an exciting chase after a deer that was swimming in the river; so 
I got home without experiencing so much inconvenience as I antici- 



pated when I was bumping my head against the bottom of the 
boat, endeavoring to find the end so that I could cHmb into it." 

ANOTHEK EXPEKIENCE. 

" I have mentioned in a subsequent article having a stock of cat- 
tle and horses feeding on the rushes of Quanicassee in the Winter of 
1835-'36, with a camp near for the convenience of the men who 
cared for the stock. At the breaking up of Winter, when it was no 
longer practicable to get supphes to the camp, it was broken up, 
and the cattle and horses, for the time being, left to themselves. 
One bright morning in April, 1836, I started from my home, near 
Crow Island, accompanied by B. F. Trombley, to cross the prairie 
and timber, to the point where the stock was kept. The water on 
the prairie averaged about ten inches in depth, but the weather was 
warm, and we passed along without much inconvenience from it, 
and crossed the Cheboyganing Creek on a fallen tree, and at night ar- 
rived at an Indian camp, near our place of destination, where we 
remaiaed during the night. The next day, during a heavy rain 
storm, we spent in looking after the stock. We found the cattle 
all doing well, but some of the horses had died, after the men had 
left the camp. At night the rain still continued to fall, and we en- 
camped without any shelter on the driest spot of ground we could 
find near the Quanicassee prairie, preferring that to traveling three 
or four miles out of our way to reach one. The rain continued 
until about twelve o'clock, when there came such a change in the 
weather as is known in but few localities outside the Saginaw Val- 
ley. In the morning, our blankets that we had slept under, were 
frozen hard, and all. our clothes being saturated with the recent 
rain, we were not in a very good plight to encounter the fierce 
northwest wind that swept over the prairie, but after partaking of a 
scant breakfast, we started for home, and when we got to the prai- 
rie, we found that the rain had greatly increased the volume of 
water, and before we got across the Quanicassee prairie, we some- 
times had to wade waist-deep in the water, but when we reached 
the timbered land we had four or five miles of comparatively com- 
fortable travehng; but when in the afternoon we reached the Che- 
boyganing prairie, the prospect was rather disheartening for tired 
pedestrians; the wind was blowing a fierce gale, accompanied by 
frequent snow squaUs. The water on the prairie was a foot deep, 
covered by ice that would bear us about every tenth step. There 
was five miles of that kind of travehng, and the Cheboyganing Creek 
between us and home ; and it was presumptuous for us to undertake 
to perform it under the circumstances, for we could have built a fire 
in the timbered land, and subsisted till a change came in the 
weather; but we thought of nothing but to push ahead, and started 
out. Trombley wore moccasins which the ice soon cut in pieces. 
He then tied his mittens on his feet, and walked in my tracks, so 
as to protect his feet as much as possible. Our limbs soon became 
completely benumbed with the cold, and our movements seemed 
mechanical, and we j)assed along in great suffering till, at the dusk 
of evening, we reached the Cheboyganing Creek, the volume of which 
had been greatly increased by the recent rain ; and nothing could 
be seen of the bridge that had carried us over safely two days be- 
fore. I walked into the water till I could progress no further, when, 
Avithout any motives or thoughts of why I did so, I sent forth a 
shrill Indian whoop or yell, which was immediately answered by an 
Indian, and in a moment a canoe hove in sight, paddled by an 
Indian who had been out on the creek hunting for ducks. He came 
and rescued us from our perilous situation, and in a few minutes 
landed us on a dry spot of ground on the opposite side of the 
creek, where he had encamped that day with his family, prepara- 
tory to making maple sugar. We were so much exhausted that 
we could hardly walk from the canoe to the wigwam, but the In- 
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dians made a good fire for us, and after a good supper we soon re- 
vived. After spending the night with our kind Indian friends, we 
proceeded to our home, which was ahout two miles from the wig- 
wam, but so great had been the sufferings of that day, that we pre- 
sented the appearance of convalescents from a severe illness." 



MONUMENTS OF THE PAST. 

BY W. K. MC CORMICK. 

"On the Saginaw Eiver, towards its mouth, when we come to 
what is now the corner of Twenty-fourth and Water Streets, in Bay 
City, where the Center House now stands, we find the site of the 
old McCoimick homestead. Here were two large mounds in the 
garden, which my father plowed and scraped down. They contained 
a number of skeletons, stone axes, knives, and quite an amount of 
broken pottery. 

"Some thirty rods below, on "Water Street, between Twenty-sec- 
ond and Twenty-third Streets, is an elevation, the highest on the 
river, on which are located the Bay City Brewery, Barney Hotel, 
the residence of W. E. McCoimick and other residences, compris- 
ing nearly two acres. I wish to describe this elevation as I saw it, 
in a state of nature, fifty years ago. For many years it was 
considered to be a natural elevation of the land, but subsequent 
excavations have proved it to have been constructed by some re- 
mote race of people, 

"When I first became acquainted with the location it was cov- 
ered with a dense growth of timber, with the exception of the 
mound, and about an acre and a half in the rear of it, where the 
earth was taken from to build the mound. It was then a duck 
pond, with water three feet deep, grown up with alder bushes. In 
grading Twenty-second Street through the north end of this 
mound, some years since, we found, at a depth of eleven feet, three 
skeletons of very large stature, with large earthen pots at the head 
of each. In excavating for the cellar of the Bay City Brewery, we 
found, at the depth of four feet, the remains of Indians, in a good 
state of preservation, with high cheek bones and receding forehead, 
while below these again, at the depth of four or five feet, the remains 
of a more ancient race, of an entirely different formation of skull, 
and with those burned stone implements and pottery were found. 
I have been unable topreseive any of these skulls, as they crumbled 
to dust when exposed to the air. I found one skeleton in a sitting 
position, facing the west, with a very narrow head, and long, as if 
it had been compressed. I laid it aside in hopes to preserve it, but 
in a few hours it had crumbled to pieces. 

"This mound is fuU of the remains of ancient pottery and small 
stones that have been through the action of fire. A friend of mine 
found an awl made of copper, which was quite soft with the excep- 
tion of about an inch from the point, which was so hard that a file 
would scarcely make an impression on it. This seems to me to 
show that the mound builders had the art of hardening copper. 
We also find that they had the art of working in metals, as we will 
show. This comprises the mounds on the east side of the Saginaw 
Biver. 

"We will now pass over to the west side, near the mill of H. J. 
and C. J. Smith. There was here, nearly fifty years ago, a mound 
just above the mill, about 100 feet across, in a circular form and 
about three feet high. Originally it must have been much higher. 
I have never exami]|ed this mound, but have understood from old 
settlers that there were a great many stone implements found in it. 
The plow has nearly leveled it, so that it is scarcely noticed 
any more. 

"The mound which was located near the west end of the 



Detroit and Bay City Eailroad bridge, for reference I will call 
the Birney Mound, as it was located on the lands of that great phil- 
anthropist, the late Hon. James G. Birney. This mound was not 
so large in circumference, but much higher than the one just 
noticed. In this were also found human bones, in a much better 
state of preservation than any of the rest. .1 procured from this 
mound a skull with a hole in it just above the temple bone, pro- 
duced by a sharp instrument, which undoubtedly caused death. 
This skull I presented to J. Morgan Jennison, of Philadelphia. It 
was of an entirely different formation from the Indian skull of the 
present day, as it did not have their high cheek bones nor their re- 
ceding forehead, but a very intellectually developed head, showing 
that it was of a different race of people from the Indian. Some 
years since some boys were digging in the side of the mound, as 
they had often done before, to get angle worms for fishing, when 
they came across a small silver canoe, about five inches long. A 
gentleman who was fishing with them, offered them fifty cents for 
it, which they accepted. After cleaning it up, he found it to be of 
exquisite workmanship, with the projecting ends tipped with gold. 

"A rough copper kettle of peculiar shape and make, having been 
wrought into shape by hammering, without any seam, was also 
taken from one of these mounds, and is now in the State Capitol 
amongst Mr. Jennison's collections of antiquity. 

"The next mound was about half a mile up the river, and former- 
ly stood in the center of Linn Street, West Bay City, but has been 
graded down many years since. I was not there at the time, but 
was informed by others that it contained human bones and stone 
implements. Charles E. Jennison, a pioneer of Bay City, informs 
me that he dug up two skeletons, many years ago, in the side of 
this mound. He found, with the skeletons, two copper kettles, 
which he has still in his possession. I am inclined to think these 
were not the remains of the original mound builders, but a race of 
a subsequent period. 

"We now proceed a half mile more up the river, to the rise of 
ground in the rear of Frank Fitzhugh's grist mill. This elevation, 
fifty years ago, when I first saw it, was the most picturesque 
spot on the Saginaw Eiver. Here was also a beautiful *'spring of 
cold water, and it was a favorite camping ground of the Indians. It 
was also, according to Indian tradition, the original site of the Sauk 
village, and where the great battle was fought when the Chippe- 
was exterminated that nation. This I will call the Fitzhugh Mound, 
as it is on the lands of Frank Fitzhugh. 

"This elevation, comprising two or three acres, was always 
thought to be natural. But I am satisfied from recent excavations, 
and a low place to the southwest, that the earth had been taken 
from this point to raise the mound higher than the surrounding 
land, and that it is, therefore, mostly artificial. Then again the 
land adjoining on the north is a yellow sand, while on the south 
the land fell off abruptly, and from where the earth was taken is 
composed of the same kind of soil as the mound — black sand and 
loam. I am now speaking of this mound as it appeared fifty 
years ago. Since then, the railroad company have excavated apart 
of it for ballasting up their road, and many other excavations and 
alterations have taken place, so that it has not the same appearance 
it had when I first saw it. Some years since, Mr. Fitzhugh, or the 
village authorities .of Wenona, now West Bay City, excavated a 
street through this mound, which brought to light many relics, and 
proved, beyond a doubt, that this eminence was a mound built in 
remote ages. A great many skeletons were exhumed, together with 
a great many ornaments of silver, broken pottery, stone implements, 
etc., and, like the McCormick Mound on the opposite side of the 
river, was full of broken stone which had been through the action 
of fire." 
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"There are also four fortifications on the Eifle Eiver, in Township 
Twenty-two north. They comprise from three to six acres each, 
containing several momids of large size. They are also situated on 
the bluffs. The walls can yet be traced, and are from three to four 
feet high and from eight to ten feet wide, with large trees growing 
upon them. A friend of mine opened one of these mounds and took 
from it a skeleton of a larger size than an ordinary person. He 
says he also saw several large mounds on the Au Sable Eiver. 

"I have thus given the reader an idea of how these mounds ap- 
peared before the hand of man had destroyed and leveled them 
down. Many of them can yet be seen, but the plow has helped to 
level many of them, with the e^jeption of the Fraser, Fitzhugh and 
McCormick Mounds. 

"And to prove that the last three are artificial and not natural, 
is the fact that in the rear of all these are low places showing where 
the earth had been taken from to build the mounds, which had 
taken the work of years. 

"Again, the soil on the mounds differs from the soil around them, 
with the exception of the low places referred to, from where the earth 
was taken; and finally, the most convincing proof of all is that 
you can dig down until you come to the original surface, and will 
find various kinds of stone implements, broken pottery, and great 
quantities of stone broken by the action of fire. And in no part of 
the valley will you find those relics except in those mounds. 

"The main objection to my theory is, how could such large ele-. 
vations and of such extent as the Fitzhugh, Fraser and McCor- 
mick Mounds and the more extensive works found in Butler 
County, 0., be built by so primitive a people. I account for so 
much small broken stone being in these mounds by the manner in 
which they cooked their food. As their pottery was not made to 
stand fire, the stones were heated and then put into the vessels to 
cook their food, which occasioned their breaking to pieces when 
they came in contact with the water. 

"Michael Daley, an old Indian trader of the Saginaw Valley, in 
speaking of the Indian mounds on the rivers flowing into the Sagi- 
naw Bay, says: — *0n the Eifle Eiver, some distance from the 
mouth, there is a regular ancient fort with mounds inside. This 
fort is located on the bluff, where it had a commanding view of the 
surrounding country and was a very strong location. The outer walls 
and mounds were overgrown with large pine trees three to four feet 
through.' He also at another time crossed from the head waters of 
the Eifle to the headwaters of the Au Sable with a party of Indians 
purchasing fur. On their journey they camped near a beautiful little 
lake where they found a very large mound on its bank. One of the 
party wanted to open it, but the rest of the Indians were very su- 
perstitious and did not want it done. He however commenced the 
work ; he had not dug long before he came to a large skeleton of 
immense size. Mr. Daley says it was seven feet long, and the skull 
was nearly twice as large as an ordinary person's. 

"On seeing it the Indians became more dissatisfied at what had 
been done and wanted it reburied, which was done. The next day 
they came to two beautiful little lakes close together and divided by 
a high piece of ground, on the top of which was a large mound, the 
position of which was almost impregnable, but they did not stop long 
to examine it. Mr. Daley also says while he was fishing on Duck 
Island, in Lake Huron, many years ago, he found large quantities of 
broken pottery, consisting of bowls, kettles, etc., the same as are 
found in the mounds where they have been opened or graded down 
at the present time." 

LEGEND OF THE "LONE TEEE." 

BY JUDGE ALBEET MILLEK. 

"Some old landmarks in the vicinity of Bay City are remembered 
only by the early settlers; for instance, there was the 'lone tree,' 



which, as near as the writer can recollect, stood on or near the 
ground that Thomas H. McGraw has recently improved for a race 
course on his prairie farm. It was an ash of vigorous growth, 
about eighteen inches or two feet in diameter, and during the sea. 
son of foliage presented a bright green appearance. The name is 
obvious from its having stood in the open prairie completely isolated 
from all other timber. In early days all travel was on the river, 
and by that route the lone tree was estimated to be two miles from 
Portsmouth and four from Bay City. Travelers passing at any 
season of the year almost invariably saw a white owl perched upon 
the top of the tree. Some time about the year 1840, a very inter- 
esting poem was published in the Philadelphia Evening Post, and 
copied into a great many papers in different parts of the United 
States. The conception of the poem was an Indian legend, stating 
that the owl was the Good Spirit that watched over and guided the 
destinies of their tribe or race in the Saginaw Valley; that as long 
as the tree stood, and the Spirit continued his vigils, their tribe 
would remain and prosper, but when the Spirit in the shape of the 
owl should depart, their tribe would be scattered and evenliually 
pass away. It was a wonder to many who knew the locahty, who 
the poet could be who had conceived an Indian legend, and so beau- 
tifully woven it into a poem. Some ten years ago the late Hon. Arte- 
mas Thayer, of FHnt, related to the writer the circumstances of his 
wedding tour, from Fhnt to Lower Saginaw, in a sleigh, accom- 
panied by Miss Mather, of Flint, a young lady friend of the bride. 
They saw the white owl perched upon the lone tree, and on their 
return to Flint Miss Mather wrote the poem that attracted so much 
attention. Miss Mather subsequently went to New York, and at 
the residence of Horace Greeley suddenly expired, while .packing 
her trunk preparatory to a voyage to Europe. There is something 
of a coincidence in the relations of the poet and the subsequent 
history of the Indians. During the Summer of 1838 the waters 
covered all the low lands of the Saginaw Valley, killing vast amounts 
of timber skirting the river and low prairies, and during that season 
the lone tree received its death blow, and soon was left leafless ; but 
the owl still continued his vigils, perched upon the dead branches. 
But when the roots decayed and the tree was prostrated, the owl 
was seen no more. In 1837 the Indians sold their reservations to 
the United States Government, and about the same time their num- 
bers were diminished one-half by the scourge of small-pox. The 
remnant Imgered a few years about their old hunting grounds but 
were compelled to retire before the march of civihzation ; and by the 
time the lone tree was prostrated and the owl departed, but few of 
the aborigines were seen about their old haunts, where but a few 
years before they were the owners and only occupants of the land." 
The owl was shot and killed about 1842 by James J. McCormick 
while out with a party on a hunting expedition up the river. 

More minutely, the legend is as follows: — Many, many long 
years ago, before the white man's foot had left its impress upon 
this valley, Ke-wah-ke-won ruled his people with love and kindness. 
He was a patriarch among them, and beloved for the gentleness of 
his manners, and the mildness of his government. • He had been a 
great warrior in his day; but his youth had departed, and the lan- 
guid pulse and feeble footstep told, alas, too plainly, that he would 
soon be treading the hunting grounds of the Great Spirit. The 
good old man felt that he was indeed passing away — dying — and he 
was desirous of seeing once more his tribes in council, to bestow 
upon them his last blessing, and impart to them his dying ad- 
monition and advice. The old chief lay upon his death bed, 
and around him were gathered, in mournful silence, his beloved 
people, eager to catch the first and last words that would drop 
from the hps of their dying chieftain. It was a mournful and 
melancholy picture, that death-bed scene in the wilderness. At 
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length the chief spoke, while the fire of his youth seemed kindled 
again in his dim eye, and his voice, though weak, was calm and 
clear. 

" My children," said he, " the Great Spirit has called me, and 
I must obey the summons. Already is the tomahawk raised to 
sever the last cord that binds me to my children ; already my guide 
stands at the door to convey me to the hunting grounds of my 
fathers in the Spirit Land. You weep, my children, but dry your 
tears, for though I leave you now, yet will my spirit bird ever watch 
over you. I will whisper to you in the evening breeze, and when 
the morning comes you will know that I have been with you through 
the night. But the Good Spirit beckons me, and I must hasten. 
Let my body be laid in a quiet spot, with my tomahawk and pipe 
by my side. You need not fear that the wolf will disturb my rest, 
for the Great Spirit, I feel, will place a watch over me. Meet me 
in the Spirit Land, my children—farewell ! " And the old chief slept 
the sleep that knows no waking till the end of time. 

They buried him in a lone spot in the prairie, near the beauti- 
ful river, with his face toward the rising sun. His remains were 
never disturbed by bird or beast ; for it would indeed seem that so 
the Great Spirit had ordered it. Time passed on, and a tree arose 
from his grave, and spread its branches over it, as if to protect it, 
and a beautiful white owl took possession of it. The Indians tell 
us that the * lone tree ' marked the last resting place of Ke-wah-ke- 
won, and that the white owl was the spirit bird sent to watch over it. 



COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP OEGANIZATION. 

ORGANIZATION OF BAY COUNTY. 

The territory comprising Bay County was originally a part of 
Saginaw, Midland and the whole of Arenac Counties. Arenac being 
attached to Midland for judicial purposes, including all the terri- 
tory in Towns Thirteen north, Eange Six east, and all the north 
half of the Town Thirteen north, Eange Five east that Hes east of 
the Saginaw Eiver, and all of Fourteen north, Eange Three, Four, 
Five and Six east. Fifteen, Sixteen, Seventeen and Eighteen north, 
Eange Three, Four and Five east, and all of Town Nineteen and 
Twenty north, Eange Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, and Eight 
east, and also the Charity Islands in Saginaw Bay. 

This county lies around the shores of Saginaw Bay, and in- 
cluding the Saginaw, Kawkawhn, Pinconning, Pine, Eifle, AuGres, 
and Quanicassee Eivers emptying into the Saginaw Bay. 

This territory was organized into Bay County in 1857. Then 
but two townships were in full organization in the county. 
Hampton and Wilhams had been organized in 1843 and 1855, as 
already stated. 

The first election of county officers was held on the first Mon- 
day in June, 1857, under the act to organize the county, and 
elected Wm. Simon, sheriff; Elijah Catlin, clerk; James Watson, 
treasurer; Thomas M. Bligh, register of deeds; S. S. Campbell, 
judge of probate; C. H. Freeman, prosecuting attorney; Stephen 
P. Wright, Circuit Court commissioner; Benjamin F. Partridge, 
surveyor; Wm. C. Spicer, coroner. And these officers were duly 
quahfied and were ready for business, but Saginaw County pro 
tested against any such unwarranted proceedings. 

The organization having been disputed by Saginaw and Mid- 
laud Counties, who assumed all judicial power over the entire 
county, paralyzed the operation of the courts and the collection of 
taxes till the Supreme Court decided a case arising in Bay County, 
the jurisdiction of which the Saginaw Circuit claimed, which de- 
cision was that Bay County was duly organized. 



THE STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE. 

The history of the memorable struggle for an existence, which 
attended the efforts to organize Bay County, has been admirably 
written by Gen. B. F. Partridge, of Bay City, and was pubUshed in 
1876, by direction of the Board of Supervisors. It constitutes an 
important part of a history of Bay County, and we quote from Gen. 
Partridge's paper as follows: 

" Of the first efforts I only know in part; from others I glean 
the rest. The first efforts for its organization were made in 1855, 
when the Hon. J. S. Barclay, who was elected a member of the 
Legislature from Saginaw County, in November, 1854, and who re- 
sided in Lower Saginaw, then a part of Saginaw County, now Bay 
City, presented a favorable opportimity for the scheme and with 
hope of success. The Hon. Judge Albert Miller and the irrepres- 
sible Daniel Burns (Mr. Burns was then in the prime of life, with 
a bright future before him, more so than the common lot; of man), 
were sent to the * Third House ' for that purpose ; and two more 
fitting men at that time, and at that juncture, could not have been 
selected for such i mission; but such was the opposition to the bill 
at that early and first effort that, although the bill came near pass- 
ing, yet it was defeated by a small majority. 

" The opposition to the bill in the ' Third House ' was strong, 
numerous, and influential. The indifferent yielded to their influence 
and importunities. 

"At this time Lower Saginaw was hardly known, save to our 
'uptown' neighbors (those above Carrollton bar), and was their 
bugbear and coming rival, and East Town and Saginaw \\ere in all 
their glory and prosperity; and the then 'Little Giant,' Lower 
Saginaw, was strugghng for an existence against odds that seemed 
superhuman to overcome, but with will and dare to do it, finally 
succeeded. 

" Also at that time the indifferent allowed the claims of its op- 
ponents that the matter was too premature, — ' wait and see,' and 
if necessary the organization, if hereafter it should be deemed 
proper, could be aUowed. Just as if a right was to be allowed^ and 
not at once conceded 1 The argument generally submitted to by 
the indifferent and urged by our opponents, — those whose interests 
opposed our organization, or thought their interests were so opposed, 

claimed they could defeat all subsequent bills of the kind. The 

effort, although it failed, was not without its effects. It brought the 
matter somewhat before the public, and the indifferent ones began 
to inquire more particularly in regard to the same, and many of 
them admitted the justice of the claims for our organization. 

"Again, in 1857, the Hon. James Birney, Col. Henry Raymond, 
I B. F. Partridge, and some others, were selected as a committee to 
' the ' Third House,' to press the matter of our organization, and if 
possible to procure the passage of an act for the same. The Hon. 
T. Jerome, of Saginaw City, representative from Saginaw County, 
and Henry Ashman, from Midland County, who were elected in 
November, 1856, in that session of the Legislature, both of whom, 
as they undoubtedly supposed their interests demanded and their 
supporters required of them, opposed our organization. They un- 
doubtedly acted conscientiously in their opposition, and consistently 
with their pledges before election, but I will say here, I do not know, 
and it is not charged, nor ever has been to our knowledge, that 
either of them did anything in their opposition dishonorable or un- 
manly. I give them credit that they acted, without doubt, as they 
thought their duty demanded. The Legislature at this time, one 
may say, was the same as unanimously Republican, and those sent 
to the * Third House' to represent our interest and organization 
were wholly so, we hoping thereby a * fellow feeUng ' • might arise, 
and thereby the former opposition might abate somewhat. Such 
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was the general effect. After a great deal of effort on the 'one side 
to secure our organization, and on the other to oppose and defeat 
it, a compromise was finally settled upon by the members of the 
* Third House ' and the members for Saginaw and Midland Coun- 
ties, by the efforts and advice of the friends of the several parties 
interested; and it was a local matter, and the members of the coun- 
ties interested therein finally approved of the bill, it passed the 
Legislature, and was approved by the Governor, February 17, 
1857. 

"The territory of Bay County at that time contained but few 
voters compared to Saginaw County, for Bay County only took a 
small part from Saginaw County. Its largest territory came from 
Midland County, viz. : the unorganized County of Arenac, in which 
territory at that time, aside from Indians, perhaps not ten voters 
resided. 

"the beginning of the struggle. 

"As long, stormy, and arduous as the efforts were to get the bill 
for our organization through the Legislature, yet more difficult and 
arduous were the labors to firmly determine and consummate the 
same, — that is, our sure and settled organization. Section 1 of the 
act organizing Bay County reads as follows : 

" 'That the following territory [described] shaU be organized into 
a county, and shall be known and called Bay County [refer to the 
act of organization for the description, etc.], and the inhabitants 
thereof entitled to aU the rights and privileges to which by law the 
inhabitants of the other organized counties of this state are en- 
titied.' 

"The original %>ct presented, or to be presented, to the Legisla- 
ture was drawn by C. H, Freeman, then and now of Bay City, and 
practicing law. The description of territory was made by B. F. 
Partridge, and had that bill passed as the^ drawn no question would 
ever have ariseij as to the legality of our organization as a county, 
but the opposition to it was so great that the compromise heretofore 
spoken. of was. effected, and changes were necessarily made in the 
bill, and Section 2 was added, which became the bone of future 
contention. 

"This said section, when first added, originally read at thecom- 
mencemept and ending as follows: — *This act shall be submitted 
to a vote of the electors of Saginaw County, at the township meetings 
to be holden in said county [here providing how the vote should 
be taken, and the section ending], and in case a majority of the 
said votes upon the approval of this act shall be in favor of such 
approval, then this act shall take effect upon the 20th day of April, 
1857 ; but if a majority of said votes shall be against such approval, 
then this act shall not take effect, but shall be void.' 

"The honorable member from Saginaw County was perfectly 
satisfied that the act should pass in this shape, provided it was left 
to his constituents to say whether they should oppose it or not, or 
kill it and reheve him of the unenviable honor, as that would re- 
move the contest from the Legislature to his constituents, who 
would kill it at once, for it was well known that there would be ten 
against to one for the act, if Saginaw County people had any right 
to vote on the question. Therefore the member for Saginaw, and 
others who opposed the organization, ceased their opposition to the 
bill in the Legislature, expecting to kill the whole thing at the polls; 
but ere the bill passed, there came in this good fortune for Bay 
County, if so it may be called. The member for Midland County 
thought Saginaw County should not have all the honor of slaugh- 
tering in its embryo the future organization of this "county, but 
thought, and perhaps justly so, that his constituents also should 
have a hand in the game of killing the 'Little Giant,' while yet its 
nurse was trying to dress it in its swaddhng clothes ; and for such 



purpose offered an amendment to said section, by adding immedi- 
ately after the words 'Saginaw County' the words 'Midland and 
Arenac Counties,' so that the act as passed reads: 

" 'This act shall be submitted to a vote of the electors of Sagi- 
naw County, Midland and Arenac Counties, at the township meet- 
ing to be holden in said county.' 

"The said vote was taken on the said first Monday of April, as 
provided for in the act, Saginaw and Midland also voting thereon. 
In the territoiy comprising Bay County, the vote was almost unani- 
mous in favor of organization, there being 204 for, to 14 against; but 
in Saginaw and Midland Counties it was largely against, so much 
so as to be essentially unanimous against us. Great was the re- 
joicing of those opposed to the organization of Bay County, es- 
pecially in Saginaw City, as the county seat was there. About one- 
third of the cases in the Circuit Court hailed from this part of Sag- 
inaw County, and necessarily contributed largely to their prosperity. 

"Mr. Freeman always claimed that the act only left the vote of 
its approval to the voters of said county — that is Bay County, — and 
he now more vehemently than ever, as he saw from the opposition 
from the upper towns that the truthfulness of his position was the 
only probable chance of success, set the same forth as the only true 
construction of the act, and advised the election of county officers to 
take place as provided in the act of organization. Accordingly, the 
election was held on the first Monday in June, 1857. All the 
officers elected qualified. 

"As I have heretofore said, the bone of contention was Section 
2 — or, I should say, its true construction was such — and as 
the approval of the act, incident upon the vote of Saginaw and 
Midland Counties, was largely against its approval — that is, if 
the vote of Saginaw and Midland Counties was counted, but not 
otherwise — Saginaw and Midland now claimed that the act was 
not 'approved,' and that therefore it 'never took effect, 'and was 
void,' and claimed jurisdiction severally of that portion of Bay 
County set off from them; and more especially so did Saginaw 
County, for its interests were greater, and in proportion to the 
magnitude of its supposed or real interests, it set forth its claim. 
It set the same forth, and claimed jurisdiction over that portion 
of Bay County taken off, as described in the act, the same as if 
such act had never been passed, claiming that the same was null 
and void, for it had failed to be approved by the votes of Sagi- 
naw, Midland and Bay Counties, and the writs from the Circuit 
Court of that county continued to be issued by their county 
clerk, and to be served by the sheriff thereof, the same as if 
Bay County did not in fact exist, in all the territory taken from 
Saginaw County, including that in Bay County. 

"The citizens of Bay County saw the dilemma and confusion 
matters were getting into on account of the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, and many of them — and we may say the principal of them — 
advised an acquiescence in the claim of Saginaw. And allow me 
here to say that a very fortunate thing it was for Bay County 
that Mr. Freeman had an undying and irrepressible belief in his 
position, — that is, that the intention of the Legislature was to 
submit the approval of the act to the electors of Bay County 
only, — and who now, in this crucial time of our existence (for as a 
fact we did then exist, although it may be it was in a doubtful state, 
yet, as a fact nevertheless true), put forth and argued his posi- 
tion more vehemently and persistently than ever, and a few, 

and I believe I am justified in saying a very few, — partly to en- 
courage him and stay his hands, and partly because they saw no 
other hope of success, gave him encouragement, hoping against 
I hope that he was right, yet doubtful of the correctness of his po- 
I sition, still willing to give him all the encouragement they could 
j until a final decision of the Supreme Court might settle the matter. 
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"Some of the more prominent persons of the upper towns who 
opposed our organization, as I have always understood, consulted 
quite a number of the best lawyers of the State on the question, and 
all were of but one opinion, and expressed but one, and that was 
that the vote was left to Saginaw, Midland, and Arenac Counties 
(Arenac was then an unorganized county, and was attached to Mid- 
land for judicial purposes), and that the vote was in the negative of 
the act of organization, and that therefore the same was not 'ap- 
proved,' but was *null and void.' 

"Thus matters drifted, with clash of jurisdiction, and confusion 
was getting worse, when an opportunity was presented to test the 
question in a suit, wherein Mr. Freeman was attorney for the de- 
fendant, and Hon. John Moore, prosecuting attorney of Saginaw 
County, was for the prosecution. For the opportunity to so test this 
question Mr. Freeman had long been waiting, and as he knew some 
such case must come, he patiently bided his time, as I shall narrate 
very soon. The late Hon. Wilham M. Fenton was associated with 
Mr. Freeman as counsel, and when he was retained by the defend- ; 
ant, pronounced at first sight, as all others had done, against the ' 
organization of Bay County; but when his attention was called 
more particularly to the wording of the act, and a few of the plain 
rudimentary principles of the construction of statutes, he saw at 
once his error, and entered into the spirit of the case. From that 
moment Mr. Freeman had a powerful assistant, true and faithful. 

"another FUTHiE EFFORT. 

"Before going on with this case further, I will return to the 
Winter of 1858, when there was an extra session of the Legislature. 
Mr. Freeman and Mr. Daniel Burns were sent to the *Third House' 
of that short session to see what could be done in settling the or- 
ganization of Bay County, and if possible to get the county definitely 
and permanently organized by the Legislature. Mr. Jerome, of 
Saginaw, and Mr. Ashman, of Midland, now as strongly as ever 
opposed us, or any act tending to legalize the organization. They 
saw the confusion matters were in, but said it was all ourselves and 
our figuring that had brought it about, by pretending to organize 
when we ought not to have done so. But on this point they were 
informed others differed with them, and as there were differences 
of opinion, even if nearly all were one way (here I will mention the 
fact that the chairman of the committee on towns and counties 
beheved that Section 2 could have no other construction than such 
as Mr. Freeman gave to it, and he felt the necessity of something 
being done in the matter), yet the few had some right to demand 
respect. This they admitted, but still set themselves against any- 
thing like an organization. Many members of the Legislature, 
however, after they were shown how matters stood, thought that if 
we were not a county we ought to be one, and had shown ourselves 
worthy and well quahfied to have an organization; but then as it 
was a rule, although an unwritten one, that all local matters should 
be left to the members representing the district to be affected 
thereby, they did not wish to interfere, but they thought something 
should be done to settle the matters that were in litigation, by ap- 
peal or otherwise, and they were willing to assist in such a way. 

"The chairman of the committee on towns and counties was in 
favor of our organization, and assisted greatly in getting the bill 
through the Legislature. 

"Quite a number of suits had been commenced in the township 
of Hampton. Some laid their venue in Bay County, and somein Sagi- 
naw County, just as the caprice of the plaintiff might suggest. The 
most of those suits were commenced in justice courts,and in most cases 
the defendant in the case, where judgment was rendered against 
him, appealed to Bay or Saginaw County, knowing that if it were 
Bay County, the appeal to Saginaw would end the suit, and. vice 



versa; and the record shows that nearly all the suits were appealed, 
and a few cases had been commenced in Bay County Circuit Court. 
"Mr. Freeman had carefully prepared three bills before he 
started for the 'Third House.' These bills were approved by those 
interested for Bay County, and it was understood that if the mem- 
bers from Bay County to the 'Third House' could not get the one 
through that they wished, then they were to do the best they could. 
"The chairman of the committee on towns and counties readily 
approved bill number one, that had been prepared, which would, if 
passed, at once settle our organization. But Messrs. Jerome and 
Ashman had to be consulted. They could not be induced to be si- 
lent, should either of these bills be offered to the Legislature, and 
then the Governor would only recommend such a bill as all parties 
could agree upon, as general business demanded their attention 
before local bills. However just the Governor may have supposed 
he was, it only had the effect to give the members from Saginaw 
and Midland more power to kill the efforts made by our members to 
the 'Third House.' But the latter went to work with a will, and 
Mr. Freeman then made an effort to prepare such a bill as the 
members from Saginaw and Midland would not oppose, if they 
could not approve. So, after several days, it was accomplished. 

"The bill provided that the circuit judge of the district in 
which said County of Bay was situated should hold court in Bay 
City, in said territory, and should hear, try, and determine all suits 
commenced in said Circuit Court, in said territory, and all appeals 
to the same, etc., with other sections confirming jurisdiction in said 
territor}^ 

"This bill meeting the approval of the members for Saginaw 
and Midland Counties, was duly recommended by the Governor and 
passed unanimously. The Governor had promised to approve the 
bill, but it having passed on Friday, too late to be approved by the 
Governor before he left the capitol, he did not receive the bill until 
the next week. Messrs. Freeman and Burns left the capitol for home 
on Saturday evening, well satisfied. When the Governor received the 
bill for approval he saw at once its force, 1 understand, — that is, 
that the bill really estabhshedthe organization of Bay County,— and 
he sent for Messrs. Jerome and Ashman, as I am informed, and 
drew their attention to this fact, and wished to know if they desired 
him to approve the bill. Mr. Jerome did not wish the bill approved, 
and it was not approved, although several other members urged the 
Governor's promise that the bill should be approved. 

"Here it will be proper for me to say that one great objection 
raised to our organization was that it would be a Democratic county. 
But all joined in the assurance that such was nothing hke a cer- 
tainty, and that the probabihty was that a RepubHcan member from 
Bay County would be in the person of James Birney, and Mr. Free- 
man stated that under the circumstances Mr. Birney would be his 
choice. This was the last effort ever made through the Legislature 
toward an organization. Mr. Freeman and his friends saw that 
any further effort must be through the courts, based upon the act of 
1857, and acted accordingly, and resolved to fight it through^ on 
that line, and the war went on. 

"Mr. Freeman and Mr. Wright arranged a suit to be sent up 
to the Supreme Court for a decision. But the suit upon which the 
question was finally settled had been commenced in good faith. I 
now give the parties, as well as the attorneys, in this suit, and they 
were all interested on either side equally, as to the organization of Bay 
County, and the battle must now be fought on that line. It was 
Bay County or no Bay County. All parties prepared for action, 
each sure of the case in his favor. 

" The case was one of great significance. The late Dr. Dion Birney 
was the complainant vs. Daniel Burns. Burns was charged with 
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perjury, said to have been eommitted June 29tli, 1857, at the 
township of Hampton. The defendant filed a plea of abatement, 
alleging that <the said supposed offense, if any was committed, 
was committed within the jurisdiction of Bay County, and not 
within the jurisdiction of this court' — meaning the jurisdiction of 
the Saginaw County Circuit Court, Upon this plea issue was 
taken, and a case was made and certified to the Supreme Court, 
and was heard at the May term, 1858, at Detroit. Mr. Free- 
man had staked his reputation as a lawyer upon the result of 
this suit, and he prepared a full and exhaustive argument in the 
case, and whoever may read the same will come to the same 
conclusion. 

"A little incident in the passing events of the suit I feel 
called upon to relate quite fully, as it tends to show the opinion 
of the legal profession on this question, and the worth and char- 
acter of the late Hon. Wilham M. Fenton, of Flint, perhaps as 
no other thing could do. And this is my apology. 

"It was w^ell known that Mr. Freeman did not attend the 
Supreme Court on the argument of this case, for the reason that 
a few days before the case was to come on for argument, Mr. 
Freeman was confined to his bed with a fever, and was quite as 
insensible of what was going on in the case as 'Eip Van Winkle,' 
except that the suit was uppermost in his wild and feverish head. 
Now, Mrs. Freeman comprehended the situation, and knew that 
Mr. Freeman could not possibly recover to be in Detroit to argue 
the case, so she sent all the papers with the argument prepared 
(in writing) to Mr. Fenton, informing him of the situation of 
her husband. Mr. Fenton replied to her, 'AH shall be attended 
to,' and the result shows that it was. The first time Mr. Fenton 
met Mr. Freeman after the case was decided, he said to him 
that when he arrived in Detroit several of the most prominent law- 
yers, (giving names), advised him to give up the suit, and not ex- 
pose himself to ridicule, but to let Mr. Freeman alone, to fall, etc. 
He informed them that Mr. Freeman was sick and could not be 
there, and Mrs. Freeman had requested him to see to the suit, and 
he had written her that he would ; that he was of their opinion till 
his attention had been called to some of the words and language of 
the act, and he should soon call theirs to the same points. He had 
not gone far in the argument when it was conceded that his premises 
in the case were correct. The case was submitted, and the next 
morning the court upon opening gave the decision, which may be 
found commencing on page 114 of Fifth Michigan Eeports— First, 
Cooley — sustaining the plea and thus declaring Bay County or- 
ganized. 

"The next morning after the decision was made, the news was 
received here by the Detroit boat, that being the most rehable and 
shortest route we had. There was a route by rail, stage, and canoe, 
and sometimes steamboat by the river in the season, and by skates 
and sleighs on the ice of the river in its season, but not any road for 
general travel nearer than East Saginaw, on this side of the river, 
and Zilwaukee on the other. There being no cannon here, and no 
military company with fire-arms, with which to sound the glad 
tidings of the reahty of Bay County, the only anvil in the county 
was pressed into service; and such cannonading would drown, and 
did drown, the sleepy ideas of some of the sleepy people of this 
infant city, and send them along the path to prosperity and to 
wealth. The news brought the people to their right senses, and the 
city and county have rushed along the rough track of building up, 
and burning down, and rebuilding in more substantial style." 

When the decision upon the question of organization was ren- 
dered, the county officers were yet in power,but the sheriff, Wilham 
Simon, had removed from the county, and the vacancy was filled by 
the appointment of B. F. Partridge. 



FIRST SUPERVISORS MEETING. 

The first meeting of the Bay County Board of Supervisors oc- 
curred August 10, 1858. The Board was composed of Sydney S. 
Campbell from Hampton, and George W. Smock from Williams* 
and every member was present. Sydney S. Campbell was elected 
chairman by a unanimous vote. At this meeting the Board allowed 
and paid fourteen wolf certificates, eleven of which were to Indians, 
total amount, 1112; total constable bills, f 70.43; total justices' 
bills, 166.61; giving notice pf election, claimed, flO, allowed, |5; 
total amount of A. Kaiser's bill for boarding prisoners was |1. 

Total assessed valuation of the county in 1858, as equahzed by 
the first Board, was $530,589. This Board levied |1,165 county 
tax. 

The first superintendents of the poor were E. N. Bradford, 
Israel Catlin and J. B. Hart. At the first meeting of the Board, Oc- 
tober 10, 1858, the county treasurer's report showed county orders 
paid to the amount of $78.14, leaving in the treasury $2»85. Thus 
it will be seen that the county expenses were extremely light, and 
all the bills allowed are recorded as having been allowed by a 'unan- 
imous vote.' But these two supervisors put on record a resolution 
that the chairman should be 'entitled to vote on all questions before 
the Board.' They paid the prosecuting attorney $50 a year, and 
other officers in proportion. 

TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION. 

At a special meeting of the County Board, in February, 1859, 
the township of Arenac was erected into a township, with Daniel 
WilHams, N. W. Silhbridge, and Daniel Shaw the Board of Inspec- 
tors, Peter Marksman being elected the first supervisor. But Peter 
Marksman resigned and M. D. Bourasso was appointed and took 
his seat. 

At a special meeting held in March, 1859, the Board erected 
the town of Portsmouth. J. M. Miller, A. Stevens and William Dag- 
lish were the first Board of Inspectors. Appleton Stevens was elect- 
ed the first supervisor. In 1859 the town of Bangor was also 
erected into a township, and Scott W. Sayler was the first super- 
visor. So that the Board consisted of George E. Smith, of Hamp- 
ton, chairman, and four others at the bar meeting in 1859. 

The State Legislature constructed the township of Beaver in 
February, 1867, by detaching territory from Williams, and the town 
elected Levi Williard, one of the oldest and most intelhgent men in 
the town, its first supervisor. The Board of Supervisors, in January, 
1868, passed an act to organize the town of Kawkawlin from the 
territory of Bangor, and Alexander Beard was the first supervisor to 
the Board. 

The township of Monitor was made a township by an act of 
the Legislature in 1869, and William H. Needham was elected the 
first supervisor, and in 1870 the Board took a shce from the town- 
ship of Arenac and formed the town of Au Gres, which sent the young 
lawyer, W. E. Bates, who had settled there, as their first supervisor 
to the Board, and in the same year another town was created from 
Arenac, called Clayton, and one of its hardy pioneers, WiUiam 
Smith, one of the most upright and intelligent men in the county, 
was its first supervisor. It will have been seen ere this that the 
county had rapidly advanced in population, and that they were dis- 
tributed nearly all over the county, and other territory was being 
settled so fast that the inhabitants were driven to seek new organi- 
zation of towns in order to construct roads and bridges for their use 
in getting in and out of this vast wilderness, and in 1871 the old 
town of Portsmouth was divided and the town of Merritt constituted 
and Henry F. Shuler was first supervisor. In March the charter of 
Bay City was so amended that it covered the village of Portsmouth, 
leaving a small amount of land without the hmits of any town or 
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city. So that the present town of Portsmouth was carved out of 
that part left, and a portion of Merritt and a portion of Hampton, 
and created into a town called Portsmouth,hy an act of the Legislature, 
in March, 1873, and the town was fully organized the next week, B. 
F. Partridge being elected their supervisor, and he has been 
re-elected ever since, holding the office of chairman of the Board. 

In the year of 1873, the towns of Deep River, Standish, and 
Pinconning were organized by act of the Legislature, and they sent 
from Deep River, John Bullock, known all over the country as 
an intelligent gentleman; from Standish, Menzo Havens, whose 
father moved to the town years before from Ohio; from Pincon- 
ning, that old pioneer, Joseph U. Meecli, as first supervisors to the 
Board. 

Still further north the country was settling, with the true men 
of the nation, the soldiers of the late rebellion, upon the rich Gov- 
ernment lands, and in 1874 the townships of Moffat and Mason 
knocked at the door of the Board of Organization, and were ad- 
mitted, and the first supervisor from Moffat was Alvin N. Culver, 
and Henry M. Smith was the supervisor from the town of Mason, 
and the town from that time settled rapidly. 

The next in order at the door for representation, was the town 
of Fraser, which the Legislature authorized to organize in 1875, 
sending William Mitchie as its first supervisor. 

In 1866 the city sent to the Board from her three wards, Jerome 
B. Sweet, J. H. Little and Angus Miller, and in 1867 the Legisla- 
ture had authorized the comptroller and city treasurer members ex- 
officio of the Board, and again in the Spring of 1873, the city hav- 
ing acquired the village of Portsmouth and four additional wards, 
and being allowed four more supervisors and the city attorney and 
the recorder ex- officio members of the Board, the Board of Supervisors 
then counted a membership of twenty-eight; and then in the 
Spring of 1877, the city of West Bay City having been chartered 
with three wards, and allowed to send its recorder as ex-officio 
member, the Board consisted in 1877 of thirty-two members, and 
at the January session of the Board in 1880, the towns of Lincoln 
and Whitney were organized, which gave the county of Bay, in 
October, 1880, a membership of thirty-four. 

The township of Frankenlust was detached from Saginaw 
County, and annexed to Bay by act of Legislature in the Winter of 
1880-'81. The supervisor is John A. Leinberger. 



COUNTY SEAT. 



Immediately after the organization of the county, the county 
seat was located in Bay City. A resolution was passed at a subse- 
quent meeting, changing it to Portsmouth, but it never went into 
effect, and was afterwards, at the next meeting of the board, 
changed back to Bay City. The two lots, where the court house 
and jail now stand, were set apart by the proprietors of the village 
for county buildings. In the FaU of 1858, while Gen. Partridge 
was sheriff, a wooden building was erected for a temporary jail, on 
Sixth Street, near Saginaw Street, and was used until destroyed in 
the fire of 1863. A wooden building belonging to James Fraser, 
on Water Street, was leased for a court house, and was used as 
such until 1868, when the present court house was built on the site 
before designated. After the destruction of the jail in 1863, a one- 
story wooden building, erected for the purpose by James Fraser, 
was leased until 1870, when the present jail building was 
erected on Center Street, nearly opposite the court house. This is 
an elegant modern style, two-story, w^hite brick building, combin- 
ing a residence for the sheriff, with iron lined jail in the rear, the 
cells of boiler iron being two stories in height in the center of the 
main room, with large corridors between the gratings and the outer 
walls. The upper story of the building is fitted with accommoda- 



tions for females and fraudulent debtors; the whole structure is 
furnished mth the most approved modern apphances for the safe 
and healthy detention of prisoners, pending their trial. Water 
pipes and closets are arranged with an ey^ to the comfort and 
health of the prisoners, while measures for their proper use of the 
same are fully provided for. The jail is esteemed a model one, and 
both it and the court house are taken as patterns by surrounding 
counties in similar erections. The cost of the jail building and 
court house was about |75,000. They are a credit to the county, 
and ornaments to the city. A view of each is given in this work. 

COUNTY FARM. 

In the year 1866, the Board of Supervisors purchased a tract 
of prairie land, on the east side of the Saginaw River, near the 
bay, comprising about 120 acres, upon which suitable buildings 
have been erected, including a hospital, and retreat for mild cases 
of insanity, and the grounds have been thoroughly ditched, drained, 
and cultivated to a point, reheving the county of a large portion of 
expense attending the care of the few paupers who make claim as 
charges upon the county. 

In 1863 a one story brick building was built just in front of 
where the jail now stands, for the use of the county offices. 



SAW-MILLS, LOGS AND LUMBER. 



EARLY HISTORY. 



The subject of lumbering finds a very proper introduction in 
the language of Judge Albert Miller, of Bay City, as follows: 

" The pioneers of Michigan, who settled in the northern part 
of the state forty years ago, were fully aware that there were vast 
forests of pine timber lying around their settlements, and to the 
north of them, but could not have anticipated the great value which 
the rapid improvement of our whole country, and especially the 
western portion of it, has found those forests to possess. The early 
settlers of that portion of Michigan of which I am writing, were 
principally from the New England States and from New York, and 
when they looked back to the large amount of pine timber they had 
left behind them, they did not suppose that in their Hfe-time it 
would be exhausted, and that large amounts would have to be 
transported from a thousand miles interior to supply the Atlantic 
States. At that time Maine was of itself considered a ' world of 
pine forests,' audits proximity to Boston gave that city and the 
state of Massachusetts a supply of cheap lumber; and passing 
along farther west and south we find the Connecticut; River reach- 
ing far up into the region of pine forests in northern Vermont and 
New Hampshire, and large quantities of pine in every shape, from 
the tall spar used in fitting out our Atlantic marine, down to man- 
ufactured clap-boards and shingles annually floated down its rapid 
current to supply western Massachusetts and the state which 
adopted the name of the said river, witliout a thought on the part 
of the consumers that the supply was ever to be exhausted. The 
supply of 'pine timber on the banks of the Connecticut River was 
considered by the early settlers in that region as inexhaustible. 
The writer has seen large quantities of pine logs near the banks of 
the river, not over one hundred miles from its mouth, which had 
been hauled from the land by the early settlers while clearing it for 
cultivation, rolled into a ravine and suffered to decay, which if they 
were now sound, would be worth more than the farm from which 
they were cut. If the man is not now living, he has but recently 
passed away, who was hired by the proprietor of this same farm to 
fell the pine trees on a certain tract of land for no other pur- 
pose than that they should not draw sustenance from the soil and 
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thereby impoverish it and lessen its value for future cultivation. It 
must be admitted that said proprietor was not a skillful woodsman, 
nor an experienced agriculturist, he being an Enghsh sea captain. 
I mention this reckless destruction of a commodity which time and 
circumstances have made so valuable, as a warning to prevent the 
proprietors of Michigan forests from permitting any waste of their 
timber; for in less time than has passed away since the circum- 
stance transpired that I have related above, a good pine lumber 
tree will be as great a rarity in Michigan as it is now in that part of 
Vermont. 1 believe that every sound forest tree in Michigan, of 
whatever kind, is of more value to the proprietor than the ashes it 
will make, after bestowing much labor to convert it into that com- 
modity. If more land is required for cultivation, let it be supplied 
by the boundless prairies of the West, but let our Michigan forests 
remain till the timber is required for some useful purpose, and then 
let the land be put into the highest state of cultivation. But to re- 
turn to the pine forests of the Eastern States forty years ago. Pass- 
ing over the Green Mountains we come to the pine region of Lake 
Champlain, and the waters emptying into it, which, with regions 
on the head waters of the Hudson, produced such quantities of 
lumber, finding a market at Albany, that that city was for a long 
time the great lumber mart of the United States, and she still 
maintains an ascendency in that trade, although the great 
source of supply is now in the West and Canada. We might con- 
tinue and mention the regions of the Delaware and Susquehanna, 
as the great source of supply for the more Southern and Atlantic 
cities, and then pass on to western New York and look at the head 
waters of the Genesee and its branches. I was recently told by a 
pioneer of northern Michigan, that a little more than forty years 
ago, he was in the town of Dansville, which is situated on a branch 
of the Genesee River, and that within four or five miles of that 
town good pine lumber could be bought at the mills for $2.50 per 
thousand, and paid for in almost any kind of barter, and that 
in 1826, after the Erie Canal was open and in use from Albany to 
Buffalo, pine lumber was sold in the city of Rochester for |6, 
$8 and f 10 per thousand. In view of the circumstances re- 
lated above, it cannot be supposed that at that time the idea could 
have been conceived of doing a profitable business by manufactur- 
ing lumber in the forests of Michigan, and transporting it to 
the Atlantic cities. 

"The first saw miU that was ever built on waters that are trib- 
utary to the Saginaw River, was the one built on the Thread 
River at Grand Blanc, in 1828 and 1829, by Rowland Perry and 
Harvey Spencer. The object of building the mill was to supply the 
want of that settlement, the nearest mill to it then being at Water- 
ford, about twenty miles distant. There was no pine timber in 
the immediate vicinity of the mill, the nearest being a small pinery 
four or five miles distant, in a northeasterly direction, from which 
the farmers used to haul logs, to be manufactured into lumber for 
their own use. The mill was a poor affair, not profitable to the 
owners, and after three or four years was wholly abandoned, and 
the laiid which was occupied by the pond has been cultivated for 
over thirty years. The second mill was built by Rufus Stevens in 
1829 and 1830, on the same stream, four or five miles north of the 
one first mentioned, and within two miles of the Flint River, just 
above the present location of the * Threseii- Mills.' That mill was 
run a portion of each year for several years, but without much 
profit to the owner. The supply of pine logs was procured from 
the pinery heretofore mentioned, the pinery being within about two 
miles of the last mentioned mill. The first raft of lumber that 
ever floated on the tributaries of the Saginaw was manufactured at 
this mill, and hauled across to Flint River and floated down tliat i 
stream. There was an attempt made in 1830 by Alden Tupper to I 



build a mill on the Flint River, below Flushing, but never progressed 
any further than to erect a frame which was suffered to stand without 
covering till it rotted down. No mills were built on any of the 
tributaries of the Saginaw except those above mentioned previous 
to the building of the steam mill by Harvey and G. D. and E. S. 
Williams in 1835. Harvey Williams had previously been engaged 
in Detroit in building the engines of the steamboat * Michigan,' 
which in her day was the finest boat that had ever floated on the 
western lakes, and after completing his contract in winding up his 
business in that city, he took a steam engine and machinery for a 
saw mill which he transported to Saginaw, and in company with 
G. D. and E. S. Williams, erected in 1835 the mill at Saginaw City, 
which was the first steam mill erected in the Saginaw Valley, if not 
the first in the state of Michigan. Joel L. Day, late of Bay City, 
performed the mill-wright work and put in the first mulay saw that 
was ever used in this part of the country. During the Winter of 
1835 and 1836, a fine stock of logs for the mill was provided on 
the banks of the Tittabawassee, near Sturgeon Creek, and run to 
the mill, and owing to the local demand for timber, I think the 
Messrs. Wilhams did a profitable business with their mill during the 
season of 1836. 

"When the Messrs. Williams began to operate their mill, so 
little was known about running steam saw miUs economically, that 
when they commenced to build their new mill they contracted for 
large quantities of cord wood to be dehvered for fuel with which to 
run it.. 

"In 1834 there w^as but one saw running on the Saginaw River. 
That was before the days of mulay saws, but the machinery that 
propelled that saw was fearfully and wonderfully made. Charles A. 
Lull was the sash and I was the pitman. When I was a lumber- 
man, the season's cutting for oue saw was estimated at one million 
feet. We fell short of that amount that year ; but we did cut enough 
to lay the floors in Mr. Lull's log house that he built on his farm, 
which is now in the town of Spaulding, and which was the first house 
built in Saginaw County away from the banks of the river. 

"first mill in the lower SAGINAW REGION. 

"After purchasing the Portsmouth tract I found it would be 
necessary, in order to build up a town, to first erect a steam 
saw mill. The only one in the vicinity was the Williams' mill, at 
Saginaw City, and all the lumber that mill could manufacture 
was used up in that town as fast as it was sawed. I remember 
during the Summer 1836, a vessel came into the river from Chi- 
cago, and the parties controlling her offered to wait till a load 
of lumber could be sawed, and to pay the price that it was selling 
for at the mill, which was $12 per thousand feet as it run, and 
would give a bonus of $200 if they could be accommodated; but 
Messrs. Wilhams refused to do it for the reason that all the lumber 
they could make was required for use in their own town. The reason 
the Chicago parties were so'anxious to obtain the lumber was that 
they had purchased lots in that town, a part of the consideration for 
which was the erection of buildings on them, and if they failed in 
that they would forfeit their lots, which were then becoming valu- 
able ; but I do not think lots in Chicago that year sold as high as 
they did in Saginaw City. In pointing out the location of Ports- 
mouth on the map to some New York gentlemen, at the 'Exchange' 
in Detroit, they seemed to think weU of it, but remarked that a 
dozen other locations on the river might be equally as valuable 
which would detract from the value of that particular location. 
A mihtary looking gentleman standing by, who was a stranger 
to me, volunteered a minute description of every point on the 
Saginaw River from its mouth to the point where it is formed 
by the junction of the Shiawassee and Tittabawassee. I wondered 
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who it was that was so well acquainted with the formation of 
the land and water in that location ; I afterwards learned that it 
was Colonel Baker, who commanded the troops while stationed 
at Saginaw in 1822. The mill huilt at Portsmouth in 1836 and 
1837 was small compared with some built in these days, but 
when we look at the condition of the country at that time and 
the many difficulties to overcome in prosecuting an enterprise of 
that kind, we find the undertaking to be of greater magnitude than 
would appear to the reader of the present day. 

"At the time the building of the mill was commenced, 
in October, 1836, Louis Masho resided with his family of half- 
breeds on what is now known as the Ingralaam property. Joseph 
and Medor Trombley had a trading post where the Center House 
now stands. Neither of them had families then. John B. Trudell 
and family resided near where the Watson house now stands, 
and Leon Trombley resided near the point where the Birney 
Block in Bay City is now located. Those are all the families I 
now recollect that resided in this vicinity at that time; others 
came in soon after. Cromwell Barney, late of Bay City, under- 
took the erection of the frame of the wood-work of the mill (a 
house had first to be built to shelter the workmen), while I un- 
dertook the task of procuring an engine and machinery, which 
was no slight undertaking, when we consider the difficulties of 
transportation at that season of the year, and the fact that 
nothing of the kind could be procured in the state of Michigan. 
Harvey Williams was at the same time engaged in procuring 
machinery for the old yellow mill that formerly stood in the south 
part of East Saginaw; We went together to Cleveland to get our 
mill gearing, and while there I heard of a second-hand engine 
at Huron, 0., which I purchased, and had the whole shipped to 
Detroit ; and then the great difficulty was to get transportation to 
Portsmouth. The lateness of the season and tlie large amounf of 
supplies that had to be shipped from New York and Ohio, to sup- 
port the large immigration into the state that year, rendered it very 
difficult to get anything transported to the Upper Lakes. After 
spending two weeks in Detroit, waiting to find a vessel that I could 
charter, the schooner ^Elizabeth Ward,' sixty-ton burthen, arrived 
from Buffalo, and I applied to Gray & Gallagher, who contracted 
her for charter to the Saginaw Eiver. The captain of the vessel re- 
fused to make another trip that season, but the owners told me if I 
would furnish my own men they would let her make the trip for 
$800. At the same time they recommended a person whom I could 
get for master, in whose charge they would trust the vessel. In the 
meantime, while at Detroit I had purchased a stock of f 4,000 or 
$5,000 worth of goods, and was determined that nothing that was 
within my power to overcome should prevent my pushing onward 
the enterprise of building the mill. Before acceptmg Gray & 
Gallagher's proposition for a charter, I got a proposition from them 
for the sale of the vessel at |2,500, so I purchased it, believing that 
to be the best bargain of the two ; hired the man for master that 
was recommended by Gray & Gallagher, got my engine, boilers, 
machinery and goods on board, with considerable freight for other 
parties. Among the rest were a lot of supplies for Howard & Van 
Etten to be left at the Sauble River. They had at that early day com- 
menced building a water mill at the outlet of Van Etten Lake, near 
the Sauble. They expended a great deal of money there, but after 
their dam had been carried away or undermined two or three times, 
they gave up the enterprise. I believe they never sawed any lumber 
there. High prices prevailed in every department in 1836. I had 
to pay $2.50 per day for common sailors, and for other labor in 
proportion. I had severatmen under wages on the vessel, employed 
to go to Portsmouth and assist in getting the mill to running. 
After getting everything and everybody on board the vessel, that I 



thought was necessary, I saw her sail up the Detroit River, on the 
22nd day of November, with a fair wind. 

Immediately after that I started for Portsmouth on horseback, 
in order to meet the vessel on her> arrival. By this time the weather 
had set in cold, and the mud in the road was partially frozen, which 
rendered the traveling very bad, but with some difficulty I arrived at 
Fhnt with my horse, and was there told by my friends that I might 
as well leave my horse there as to leave it in the woods on the way 
to Saginaw, for it would be impossible for a horse to perform the 
journey to Saginaw at that time. By leaving my horse at Flint I 
was obliged to undertake the journe^ to Portsmouth by water, as 
my health was so much impaired by exposure and fatigue in getting 
my vessel and making preparations for her sailing, that I dare not 
undertake the journey on foot. In those days I was as much at 
home, and almost as much at ease, in a canoe, as I am now in an 
arm-chair. I purchased a canoe and started on my way down Flint 
River, and met with no obstacle to impede my progress, till shortly 
after leaving Mr. McCormick's, at Pewanagowink, I encountered a 
jam of ice in the river, which filled it from shore to shore. I landed 
my canoe, and hauled it out on the bank, and started down the 
river, and had not proceeded far before encountering a bayou, which 
after endeavoring to pass around I had to cross, breaking the ice 
before me with my arms, and wading in cold water to my arm-pits. 
I arrived that night at the house of John Farquharson, who, with 
his son James, was keeping bachelor's hall near the drift-wood on 
the Fhnt. The next day I arrived at Mr. Jewett's, at Green Point, 
where I might have remained to recuperate my exhausted body 
after the exposure and fatigue it had endured, had not my anxiety 
about my vessel been so great that I could not rest. I immediately 
pushed onward, passing down the river on the east side from Green 
Point to Portsmouth, and here I found the river .closed with ice, 
and no tidings of the vessel. The ice^being strong enough to walk 
on,I sent men daily to the mouth of the river to see if they could gain 
any tidings of her, but nothing could be seen or heard respecting 
her. At that time there was no friendly light to guide the mariner 
to what is now one of the greatest lumber marts in the world, 
and we did not know but the vessel had missed her way and was 
frozen in at some other point in the Bay. Whenever a mail would 
arrive at Saginaw, which was once a month, I would send there for 
letters. Once I sent two young men in my employ to the postoffice, 
before the ice on the river was strong enough to bear, and in cross- 
ing the prairies they got lost and remained out all night. At last I 
got news that the man I had put in charge of the vessel had turned 
out to be an unprincipled scamp, and instead of endeavoring to push 
forward to the Saginaw River, he had sailed the vessel to Port 
Huron, tied up there and sent to Detroit for his family, and was 
living very comfortably on board. When I received the news I 
started again for Detroit. The ice on the Saginaw River would not 
bear a horse, so there was no way to go but to walk. My tired 
hmbs performed their office till I reached Green Point, and then 
exhausted nature refused longer to obey the duties of the will. I 
was there thrown on a bed of sickness from which I did not arise 
for three weeks. As soon as I was able I proceeded to Detroit, 
where I found a friend who had been to Port Huron, discharged the 
faithless captain, paid off the crew, and stopped some of ihe heavy 
expense^ that were running against me. While at Detroit I deter- 
mined to proceed with the building of the mill. I found on my ar- 
rival at Portsmouth that Mr. Barney had ^finished his part of the 
contract by having it ready to receive the machinery, and during 
the Winter of 1836-'37 I had all my stock of goods and every pound 
of iron that was used in building the mill hauled in sleighs through 
St. Clair, Macomb, Oakland, Genesee and Saginaw Counties to 
Portsmouth, and we got the mill running on the 1st of April,1837,at 
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which time there was very Httle home demand for lumber, and there 
was no point to which lumber could be shipped where it would sell 
for enough to pay freight. The foregoing narrates some of the 
hardships endured, and difficulties encountered by the pioneers in 
endeavoring to inaugurate the manufacture of lumber in the Sagi- 
naw Valley." 

The mill referred to stood on the present site of Albert Miller's 
upper salt block. For reasons already given, it was operated but a 
short time and then shut down. In 1841 it was purchased by 
James McCormick, and his son James J. They shipped the first 
cargo of lumber from the Saginaw River. This was shipped to 
Detroit and sold for f 8 per thousand, one-third cash, balance at 
eight and ten months; the lumber running 60 per cent, uppers. It 
was carried by the Conneaut packet, commanded by Capt. George 
Raby. They operated the mill until 1816, when James McCormick 
died. James J. McCormick continued the business until 1849, 
when he went to California. The mill was destroyed by fire in 1862. 

The lumber business languished for several years. The gen- 
eral depression crowded prices below cost of manufacturing, and 
the work of developing the vast lumber resources of this region 
was delayed until 1844. In the Winter of 1844-'45, Messrs. Crom- 
well Barney and James Fraser erected a water mill at Kawkawlin. 
Tliis work was done under the supervision of Mr. Israel Catlin, 
who is still a resident of Bay City. Mr. Cathn superintended the 
running of the mill for about two years. 

In 1845-'46 Messrs. Hopkins, Pomeroy and Fraser erected the 
first mill built in what was then Lower Saginaw. It stood on the 
present site of the mill owned by Mr. S. G. M. Gates, on Water 
Street, a short distance south of Center Street. 

In 1847, Catlin & Fraser built the mill known afterward as 
the Jennison & Rouse Mill. Its original capacity was 6,000 feet of 
lumber a day. It was located on Water Street, between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets, and was finally destroyed by fire, and not rebuilt. 

In 1850 building began in earnest, and some twelve to fourteen 
mills were bailt during the next four years, as will be seen in the 
history of the mills. In 1857 there were fourteen mills in Bay 
County, cutting from 1,500,000 to 4,000,000 each. 

MANUFACTUREKS AND PRODUCT OF 1865. 

The following table shows the lumber manufacturers and 
product of each for the year 1865: 

BAY CITY AND PORTSMOUTH. FEET. 

Watrous & Southworth 3,000,000 

Youngs 1,250,000 

MiUer & Post 4,000,000 

Peter & Lewis. 4,000,000 

J. J. McCormick 4,400,000 

J. .F. Rust & Co 4,000,000 

Watson 3,000,000 

N. B. Bradlev 6,800,000 

Wniiam Peter 7,200,000 

Miller & Co 6,000,000 

H. M. Bradley 4,000,000 

Catlin & Jennison 3,500,000 

Fay & Gates 4,500,000 

James Shearer 6,815,000 

Samuel Pitts 6,800,000 

Dolsen & Walker 1,500,000 

McEwan & Fraser 6,000,000 

Braddock's MiUs : 3,000,000 

WENONA, BANGOR AND KAW-KAW-LIN. 

Huron Salt & Lumber Co 3,180,000 

Sage & McGraw 9,000,000 

Drake Mill 3,000,000 

Bolton 5,500,000 

Taylor & Moulthrop 6,000,000 



Moore & Smith 7,000,000 

Kaw-kaw-lin 5,000,000 

Total 118,445,000 

MANUFACTlfRERS AND PRODUCT FOR 1867. 

0. A, Ballou & Co., Kaw-kaw-hn 10,000,000 

Moore, Smith & Co., Bangor 6,400,000 

Wilham Crossthwaite, ** 400,000 

Taylor & Moulthrop, *' 6,500,000 

Keystone Salt & Lumber Co., Bangor. . . 8,169,617 

Drake's Mill, Wenona 3,500,000 

Sage, McGraw & Co., Wenona 22,952,051 

Huron Salt & Lumber Mfg. Co., Salzburg 7,540,000 

John Arnold & Co., *' 4,000,000 

G. W. Hotchkiss, Wilhams , 1,850,000 

A.Packard, ** 650,000 

Gates & Fay, Bay City 5,300,000 

H. M. Bradley, & Co., '* 5,815,000 

Wm. Peter, - 7,000,000 

N. B. Bradley & Co., ^' 8,000,000 

Watson & O'Brien, ** 5,000,000 

Eddy, Avery & Co., ^* 7,800,000 

James McCormick, '' 4,551,000 

Jennison & Rouse, '* 4,200,000 

James Shearer & Co., '* 8,009,786 

Samuel Pitts *& Co., ** 8,200,000 

J. McEwan, ^* 8,500,000 

Dolsen & Walker, ^* 3,513,000 

Folsom & Arnold, ** 4,700,000 

A. Rust & Co., ^' 6,070,577 

Smith & Hart, " '' 4,500,000 

C. S. Marton & Co., Portsmouth. ..... 2,020,000 

A. Stevens & Co., '* 1,500,000 

Watrous & Southworth, *' 1,800,000 

A. & A. Miller, - 8,500,000 

Hitchcock, - 3,000,000 

Lewis & Peter, " 5,500,000 

A. C. Rorison, - 1,200,000 

Total 186,641,031 

SOME OF THE CHANGES OF TWENTY YEARS. 

The following is from the pen of George W. Hotchkiss, secretary 
of the Chicago Lumberman's Exchange, and a former resident of 
Bay City. Speaking of the mills of 1860 he says: 

" The saw mills of those days all used gate, muley and circular 
saws. I think there was but one gang on the river, and the manu- 
facture of timber amounted to about 300,000,000 feet of lumber 
and 300,000,000 cords of sawdust yearly. This latter estimate may 
be a trifle exaggerated, but the circular saws of that day were 
mostly of about six-gauge, swayed to four gauge, and the saw-dust 
heap rivaled the lumber pile. When the late Joseph E. Shaw ar- 
rived in the valley, proposing to build a saw mill, he remarked to 
me, as we stood by a circular which was cutting about a half -inch 
saw -kerf , ' I would like to get a contract for sawing 50,000,000 feet 
per year with gang saws, taking the saving in sawdust for my saw 

bill.' 

" The 300,000,000 feet production of twenty years ago has in 
no wise decreased, and it is the boast of the citizens that the sea- 
son of 1882 will end with a record of not far from 1,000,000,000 
feet production. I will at present speak simply of the changes in 
machinery which have enabled this enormous increase. There are 
not to exceed one-third more mills on the Saginaw River at this 
time than there were in 1860, but their capacity is fully three-fold. 
Where then the thick circular saw demanded a toll of pretty near 
one-half in kerf, and it cost the manufacturer of lumber nearly as 
much to get rid of his debris as to take care of his lumber, the 
manufacture of the present day is carried on with thin circulars 
judiciously swayed to a clearance of the saw blade, with a view to 
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as little sawdust and as much lumber as possible. A large propor- 
tion of the mills run gangs, in which the waste of saw -kerf is re- 
duced to a minimum, and the old idea of a circular saw having 
hard work to hold its own in slabbing for gang, the two combined 
being thought to do good work if averaging 50,000 feet per day, is 
exploded in the realization that a circular is no great shakes which 
does not make a daily average of 50,000 feet, and help the gang 
along beside. The change in this respect is notable. In 1853, a 
manufacturer at Saginaw City invited me to visit his mill on a cer- 
tain afternoon, as he had wagered a bottle of champagne with some 
of his friends that his circular saw would average 1,500 feet per 
hour the whole afternoon. He was not certain that he could win, 
but he knew that his saw had cut as high as 2,000 feet for one 
single hour, and he believed he could do nearly as well for half a 
day. Contrast this with the work now so common in circular mills 
which cut from 4,000 feet to as high as 9,000 feet per hour. Of 
course the old style mill did not have steam feed, nor yet wire-rope 
feed, and the rapid motion of the carriage made possible by their 
use could not be thought of with the old rack and pinion. When 
my friend won his wager, his edging table had to run half the night 
to clear up the sidings which so extraordinary a cut had buried it 
under, for the double edger of to-day was unknown. I am not 
sure but my friend's wager and success was what led inventive 
genius to study some means by which an edger could keep up with 
the main saw, and thils the wonderfully effective machine, which 
not only takes care of all that comes to it, but whistles for 
more in its insatiable greed, was added to the catalogue. I have 
spoken of the improved blooded cattle and horses of Bay County. 
When the circular found its true gait, there arose an imperative 
necessity for a new breed of dogs, and no saw mill to-day would 
tiT to reach its limit of speed and capacity by the use of the mangy 
cur which formerly required its back to be broken with a heavy 
mallet before it would take hold and bite into the timber. Those 
were not days of railroad transportation, and extra weight did not 
count for much if it was dry lumber. Such a thing as a trimmer 
was unknown. I might mention many other adjuncts to modern 
mills, of which the ancients of 1860 were ignorant, all of which 
have done so much to enable the mills of the Saginaw Valley to 
make their record of a billion feet in one season. 

MANUFACTUREKS OF BAY COUNTY AND PRODUCT OF 1872. 

The following table shows the lumber manufacturers and pro- 
duct of each for the year 1872 : 

KAWKAWLIN. FEET. 

0. A. Ballou & Co 8,700,000 

BANGOR. 

Moore, Smith & Co 8,141,000 

Taylor, Moutlhrop & Co 10,200,000 

Keystone Salt and Lumber Co 13,000,000 

WENONA. 

E. C. Litchfield 3,605,200 

H. W. Sage & Co 15,000,000 

SALZBURGH. 

Charles M. Smith & Co 4,500,000 

Brooks & Adams 10,000,000 

Laderach Bros 500,000 

Malone & Gardner 1,500,000 

BAY CITY. 

Chapin & Barber 14,650,000 

John Carrier & Co 12,250,000 

Gates & Fay 5,420,611 

H. M. Bradley & Co 7,300,000 

William Peter 10,919,765 

N. B. Bradley 11,000,000 

Hay, Butman & Co 8,459,918 



Eddy, Avery & Co 8,509,764 

S. H. Webster 8,250,000 

Archibald & Bradley 4,000,000 

James Shearer & Co 10,251,310 

Pitts & Cranage 9,300,000 

J. McEwan 9,000,000 

Dolsen & Tanner 8,250,000 

Folsom & Arnold 12,000,000 

A. Bust & Co 9,700,000 

Ames Bros 5,000,000 

J. M. Eouse 1,100,000 

PORTSMOUTH. 

TvL Watrous & Son 4,318,000 

Watrous Bros. & Co 3,500,000 

Albert Miller 13,200,000 

Hitchcock & Ingraham 4,500,000 

William Peter 4,614,115 

Eichards, MiUer & Co 10,190,000 

John McGraw & Co 6,500,000 

F. F. Gardner & Son 3,200,000 

Whipple & Parmely 4,000,000 

Stevens & Shailer 4,500,000 

Total. 289,029,683 

LUMBER PRODUCT OF BAY COUNTY FOR 187 5-' 76-' 77. 

1877. 1876. 1875. 

O. A.Ballou& Co., KRwkawlin not run. 10,000.000 10,000.000 

Moore, Smith & Co.. West Bay City 11,000.000 11.700,000 10.300000 

Taylor & Moulthrop, " " 7,500.000 

Keystone Salt & Lum. Co., W. Bay City. 1 2.000,000 16,000.000 
E.C.Litchfield, " " . 2.300,000 

H. W. Sage & Co.. " "..25.248.590 23,688,606 22,223.914 

L. L. Hotehkiss t"fe Co., " "..13,000.000 12,000,OuO 8,000,000 

Laderach Bros., " " .. 4,000 000 3 500.000 3.500,000 

W. H Malone & Co., " "..10.065,900 8.000.000 6,750,000 

J, M. Eonse, Bay City 4.000,000 1.500,000 1,800,000 

Dolsen, Chapin & Co.. Bay City 13.000,000 11,700.000 14035.643 

John Carrier & Co., " 8 909.725 4.000.000 10,140.000 

John McEwan, " 10.500,000 6,000.000 5.700,000 

Chapin & Barber, ' 11.250,000 8,000.000 11.250.000 

Folsom & Arnold. " 15,600,000 14.718.860 13.611.591 

Pitts & Cranage. " 15.000000 12,000,000 13,850.000 

Gates &ray, " 11.000.000 12,000.000 10,000.000 

Eddy, Avery & Co., " 17.500,000 16.500.000 15,000,000 

William Peter. " 15,123.017 14.200,000 11,862,000 

N. B.Bradley & Co., " 13,350 000 14,000.000 13,063,111 

Hav, Butman & Co., " 10.078,951 9,000,000 9.587.060 

A. Bust & Co., " 11,000,000 11,900,000 11,000,000 

S. H. Webster. ' 9,000,000 8 000,000 9,000.000 

S. McLean & Son, " 12.915.000 11,271,755 10,501,014 

Albert Miller, " 10,000,000 10,000,000 12,000.000 

Watrous Bros. & Co., " 4,000.000 4,550.000 3.500,000 

John McGraw & Co . " 38,000.000 40,256,000 30,123,472 

Watrous & Sons, " Not run. Not run. 2,250,000 

Totals. 315,341.183 293,585.221 269.047,835 

MANUFACTURERS AND PRODUCT FOR 1879. 

WEST BAY CITY. 

FEET. 

E. J. Briscoe 7,000,000 

E. J. Hargrave 12,650,000 

L. L. Hotchkiss 12,500,000 

Murphy & Dorr 11,500,000 

Laderach Bros 4,000,000 

W. H. Malone 12,000,727 

H. W. Sage & Co 29,388,976 

B. W. Merrick 1,000,000 

Keystone Salt and Lumber Co 14,000,000 

Moulthrop 10,000,000 

Smith & Son 12,500,000 

Total. 126,539,708 

ESSEXVILLE. 

Carrier & Co 18,175,000 

Eouse Bros 7,000,000 

John McEwan 11,500,000 

Total. 31,675,000 

BAY CITY. 

Dolsen, Chapin & Co 17,500,000 

Chapin & Barber 13,000,000 

Folsom & Arnold 18,000,000 

E. J. Briscoe (Detroit Mill) 4,250,000 

Pitts & Cranage 20,000,000 
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Gates & Fay 13,500,000 

F. E. Bradley. 8,700,000 

Eddy, Avery & Eddy 18,000,000 

William Peter 19,250,000 

N. B. Bradley (Trustee) 20,500,000 

Hay, Butman & Co 12,404,269 

A. Rust & Co 11,500,000 

S. H. Webster 9,000,000 

S. McLean & Son 13,250,000 

Miller & Lewis 17,500,000 

J. R. Hitchcock 6,260,000 

Watrous Bros 3,500,000 

A. Chesbrough 4,500,000 

T. ff. McGraw & Co 33,954,169 

Total. 264,568,438 

Grand Total. 422,783,141 

AT THE CLOSE OF 1882. 

The following comprehensive review of the season of 1882 was 
made by the Lumberman s Gazette, and it covers the ground so 
thoroughly that we use it in this connection : 

" It has been a year of successful and satisfactory prosperity 
in all its departments, and better still, the outlook foreshadows the 
fact and is brilhant and abundant with hope that this prosperity 
will continue through the season of 1883. This unequaled pros- 
perity has been expansive, and to a gratifying degree has affected 
all the other branches of trade and industry, which have been to a 
greater or less extent dependent thereon; and considering this fact, 
it is especially satisfactory to note that Bay City with the other 
valley cities have expanded and advanced by leaps and bounds of 
industrial and commercial activity and importance and general 
prosperity which is surpassed by few sections on the continent. 

"The season of 1882 commenced at the opening of navigation 
with the prices of lumber materially enhanced above what had 
been asked or even expected during the preceding Winter months, 
and this advance has been fully and steadily maintained up to the 
close. A reference to our table will disclose the fact also that the 
lumber cut of the Saginaw River is greater than that of any year 
since the commencement of the business. As the shipments by 
water have also been the largest in the history of the movement of 
forest products from the river, it will be readily observed that to 
the manufacturer it has been a year of unrivalled prosperity. 
Taken in connection with this the fact that the salt production of 
the year is the largest since the inception of the business in 1860, 
we are warranted in congratulating the mill men on the Saginaw 
River on the abundant prosperity which has crowned their efforts. 
It has been to them a year prolific of glorious results. It was 
entered upon with plethoric purses, the fruits of the preceding sea- 
son's labor, which enabled them virtually to control the market, 
and resist any effort from whatever direction to force sales at a re- 
duction. Indeed, this was hardly required, as the demand for their 
product has been steady and persistent during the entire season. 
It appeared to be not so much a question as to the price demanded 
as the ability to supply the demand, especially in the finer grades of 
lumber. The season opened with a good supply of logs in the 
booms, which with the new crop were amply sufficient to keep the 
mills in constant operations, and the boom companies have exhib- 
ited unusual enterprise in pushing them forward to their destina- 
tion. The mills in the aggregate have been constantly employed. 
No labor disturbances have interfered with the successful prosecu- 
tion of business, and taken as a whole, employer and employe alike 
have just cause for congratulation. Of course, as is invariably the 
rule, there are individual cases to which general results are not ap- 
plicable, but such cases are very marked exceptions. In fact, so 
universal has been the prosperity, that it would be almost unreason- 



able to expect a repetition. The grave fears expressed by some very 
cautious operators at the .commencement of the season, that the 
success of the preceding year, added to the unusual activity which 
had characterized operations in the woods, and the great activity 
with which the season opened, would result in overproduction, and 
hasten an era of stagnation, have failed of reahzation. Business 
has been prosecuted with unusual vigor and energy, mills generally 
have been operated to the extent of their capacity, and the lumber 
cut has aggregated more than that of any previous year, but the de- 
mand and the facihties for moving the product have been equal to 
the emergency, and nothing has intervened to mar the general 
prosperity. True, we have over 300,000,000 feet of lumber on the 
docks, the greatest amount ever left over, a large portion of which 
is unsold, but it must not be forgotten in this connection that the 
Tittabawassee boom has only about 60,000,000 feet of logs left over 
against about 300,000,000 the year preceding. The lumber, 
therefore, on the docks is simply the usual surplus of the Tittaba- 
wassee boom converted into lumber, w^hich at the opening of navi- 
gation will be ready for the market in at least a partially seasoned 
condition. While the facilities for production and production 
itself have been increased, it must be remembered that the demand 
has fully kept pace. The natural increase of population in the 
territory to which our lumber is tributary and the opening up of 
new industries demanding the Saginaw River product are constantly 
increasing. This is the eastern hmit of lumber production among 
the Western States, and the Eastern demand cannot fail to be 
continuous and persistent so long as the production continues, and 
the pine timber is sufficient for the drafts made upon it. In con- 
nection with the fact that we have a large amount of lumber cross- 
piled on the docks it will be well to consider that other fact that 
shipments by rail the past season have been heavy, and are still 
continued, and it may therefore be reasonably expected that large 
inroads will be made in the stock on hand before the first lumber- 
laden vessel leaves the river next Spring. 

*' In our last year's review we predicted that the lumber business 
proper would be less fluctuating in the future than in the past, and 
the reasons adduced at that time are equally pertinent at present, — 
a continually increasing demand, with a positive and certain reduc- 
tion of the commodity. Of course the lumber industry is not beyond 
the reach of a great financial disaster, which might send consterna- 
tion and ruin into the ranks of operators, but, barring such a calam- 
ity, the outlook is of the most gratifying and assuring character. 

'* The past year has been one of prosperity not alone to the man- 
ufacturer of lumber; the artisan, the mechanic, the laborer, the 
merchant, and the agriculturist all have felt its beneficent influ- 
ence. The business of the merchant has been extensive and remu- 
nerative, and the mechanic and laborer have found ample employ- 
ment generally at remunerative wages. Of course labor troubles 
in other sections have to a certain extent marred the year's prosper- 
ity, but it is recognized that this might with judicious management 
have been avoided, and has been more the result of demagoguery 
than real grievances. On the Saginaw River and tributary territory, 
the most harmonious feehng has existed between employer and em- 
ploye, nothing having intervened to mar these pleasant relations. 
The mill operatives generally at the close of the milling season have 
hied themselves away to the pineries, for the same employers, and 
the reciprocal feeling of consideration still remains uninterrupted. 
To the agriculturist nature has been grandly prolific in bestow- 
ment. Abundant crops have crowned his labors and blessed his 
store. This is an important fact for consideration in connection 
with the lumber trade, and must necessarily have an important bear- 
ing thereon, at least during the season of 1883. The effects of the 
past season's prolific crops have not yet reached the lumber indus- 
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try to any appreciable extent. The decline in the price of cereals 
induced the farmer to hold back his crop and defer intended build- 
ing improvements, which will possibly be commenced as soon as the 
weather permits in the Spring. This will give an impetus to all 



other industries, but it will have an especially important bearing on 
the lumber trade, which warrants the behef that the demand for 
lumber thus produced will have a strong tendency to maintain pres- 
ent satisfactory prices." 



T^RODXJCT OF ISSl-'S*^ 



NAME AND LOCATION. 



BAY CITY AND WEST BAY CITY. 

Birdsall & Barker 

George C. Myers 

J. K Hitchcock 

Miller & Lewis 

S. McLean, Son & Co 

Hamilton & McGregor 

A.Kust &Bro 

Hay, Butman & Co 

]S[. B, Bradley & Sons. 

William Peter 

Eddy, Avery & Eddy 

F. E. Bradley & Co 

S. G. M. Gates 

Pitts & Cranage 

B. J. Briscoe 

Folsom & Arnold ^ 

Eddy Bros. & Co 

Dolsen, Chapin & Co 

McEwan Bros 

Kouse Bros 

Currier & Co ! 

Slater & Woodwortli 

Green & Stevens , 

Watrous Bros, (mill burned 1881) 

E. J. Hargrave & Son 

L. L. Hotchkiss & Co 

Murphy & Dorr 

Laderach Bros 

Miller & Bros 

W. H. Malone & Co 

H. W. Sage & Co 

John Welch 

Keystone Salt & Lumber Company 

Charles E. Lewis 

Smith Bros 



Lumber 
ent 

1881. 



55,260,722 
5,200,000 
7,500,000 
19,219,000 
15.547,984 
12,280,000 
14.500 000 
13,547,470 
21,000,000 
18,600,000 
21,500,000 
14,500,000 
14,000 000 
21,300,000 
20,000,000 
18,000,000 
15,500.000 
25,000,000 
17,000,000 
10,000,000 

i5,ono,ono 

1,200,000 
10,480,960 

4,500,000 
16,250,000 
13,000,000 
17,500,000 

7,160,000 
12,200,000 
17,591,302 
30.121,264 

4,000,000 
20,153 840 
11,192,209 
15 500,000 



Lumber 
cut 

1882. 



FEET. 

40,597,119 
6,250,000 
3,500,000 
19,750,000 
14 000,000 
15,000,000 
17,000,000 
14,075,000 
20,500,000 
16,500,000 
26,800,000 
13,250,000 
15,000,000 
23.000,000 
16,500 000 
19,000,000 
17,750,000 
22,500,000 
16,500,000 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
8,000 000 
13,000,000 



Latti 
Manufact'd 

1882. 



14.000,000 
20,000,000 
19,200,000 
6,500,010 
14,000,000 
19,200,000 
31,500,000 
12,000.000 
16,000,000 
12,500,000 
15,000,000 



PIECES, 

7,016,700 
1,250,000 



Lumber 
on Dock 
at close. 



3,478,000 
4,168,350 



4,200,000 



3,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,300,000 
1,700,000 
1,500.000 
1,000,000 



300,000 
3,700,000 



2,000,000 

700,000 

6,277,00) 



4,000,000 

500,000 

5,000,000 



2,500,000 
441,650 



FEET. 

13.418,635 
2,268,000 
900,000 
9,000,000 
5,423,000 
4,500,000 
8.300,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,500,000 
6,500,000 
3,950,000 
4,000,000 
6,300,000 
7,400,000 
5,000,000 
4.225,000 
5,350,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,500,000 
4,500,000 



5,000.000 
2,750,000 
4,535,000 
2,265,000 
4 500,000 
7,500,000 
9,000,000 
4000,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 
5,000,000 



Lumber 

on Dock 

Sold. 



FEET. 

11,536,000 

818,000 
400,000 



4,500,000 

1,900,000 

600,000 

1,000,000 



500,000 
750,000 



1,400,000 
125,000 



800,000 



1,500,000 
4,500,000 



4,000,000 

750,000 

3.355,000 



7,000,000 



Lumber 

on Dock 

Unsold. 



FEET. 

6,892,535 
1,450,000 
500,000 
9,000,000 
5,423,000 

1,400,000 
2,400,000 
4,000,000 
4,500.000 
6 000,000 
3,200,000 
4000,000 
6,300,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,100,000 
5,350,000 
6,200,000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
1,000,000 



3,000,000 



1,000,600 
2,000,000 
1,180.000 
2,265,000 
4.500,000 
7,500,000 
2,000.000 
4,000,000 
1 000,000 



Logs m 

Mill 
Boom. 



FEET. 
1,000,000 
400,000 

750,660 
300,000 
200,300 
300,000 

6,006,666 

500,000 

10,000,000 

5,500,000 

1,000,000 

2,250,000 

4,200,000 

5,000,000 

2,500,000 

1,500,000 

600,000 

200,000 



500,000 

3,066,666 
200,000 

766,060 

3 000,000 

200,000 



In addition to the above are inland mills which manufacture 
about 20,000,000 feet of lumber a year. 

SHINGLES. 

1882. 1882. 

Shingles Shingrles on 

Manufactured. Dock Unsold. 

H. H. & A. N. Culver 6,000,000 , 

Eorison & Co 7,000,000 1,900,000 

•J. B. HaU 51,500,000 1,000,000 

S. A. HaU 5,200,000 

H. M. Bradley & Co 9,890,000 2,088,000 

Watrous Bros 4,000,000 

Birdsall & Barker 6,187,500 624,250 

E. J. Briscoe 1,870,000 1,400,000 

HAKDWOOD LUMBEK. 

1882. 
Hardwood 
Lumber. 

George C. Myers 400,000 

J. R. Hitchcock 4,000,000 

Eddy Bros. & Co 150,000 

Rouse Bros 400,000 

Murphy & Dorr 75,000 

John Welch 450,000 

Keystone Salt & Lumber Co 200,000 

Charles E. Lewis 1,000,000 

Smith Bros 1,250,000 

James Davison 1,500,000 

Carrier & Co 250,000 



5,000,000 



STAVES AND HEADING. 

Staves, 



Birdsall & Barker 

Geo. C. Myers 

Miller & Lewis 

S. McLean, Son & Co 

Hamilton & McGregor 

William Peter 

Eddy, Avery & Eddy 

F. E. Bradley & Co. . .' 

Pitts & Cranage 

Folsom & Arnold 

Eddy Bros. & Co. 

Dolsen, Chapin & Co 

McEwan Bros 

Rouse Bros 

L. L. Hotchkiss & Co. 

Mui-phy & Dorr . . . 

Laderach Bros 

W. H. Malone & Co 

♦H. W. Sage & Co 

Keystone Salt & Lumber Co. 

Chas. E. Lewis 

Smith Bros 

R. M. Bradley & Co 



2,506,610 

200,000 

1,850,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

750,000 

1,300,000 

1,500,000 

825,000 

650,000 

500,000 

1,500,000 

1,625,000 

300,000 

1,000,000 



300,000 

1,100,000 

1,500,000 

60,000 

400,000 

652,696 



Heading 

sett. 

174,766 
90,000 

125,000 
60,000 
50,000 

125,000 
40,000 
50,000 
54,500 
20,000 

100,000 
80,000 
40,000 
10,000 

300,000 
18,333 
17,215 
27,000 
65,000 
16,000 
50,000 
22,593 
72,000 



Total 20,719,306 1,607,407 
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SEASON SHIPMENTS. 

The movement of forest products from Bay City by water dur- 
ing the season of 18S2, was as follows: 

Destioation. Lumber ft. Shingles. Lath p'es. 

Ashtabula 1,957,000 1,700,000 47,000 

Buffalo 119,717,000 19,685,000 145,000 

Black River ... . 1,056,000 278,000 587,000 

Cleveland 80,251,000 51,748,000 9,452,000 

Chicago 16,180,000 

Erie 8,144,000 500,000 

Duluth 500,000 

Dunkirk 5,933,000 395,000 150,000 

Detroit 21,343,000 600,000 

Fremont 1,546,000 985,000 404,000 

Gibraltar 170,000 50,000 

Huron 920,000 90,000 30,000 

MHwaukee 850,000 1,910,000 

Mt. Clemens . . . 1,825,000 900,000 

Marblehead 160,000 

Monroe 100,000 

New Baltimore . 200,000 

Racine 480,000 

Toledo 61,844,000 1,060,000 9,515,000 

Tonawanda .... 246,411,000 30,380,000 875,000 

Sandusky 8,869,000 1,200,000 

Pt. Clinton 1,110,000 400,000 190,000 

Lorain 260,000 

Ogdensburg 1,780,000 

Vermillion 271,000 



Total 581,877,000 111,281,000 21,995,000 

SEASON SHIPMENTS FOR A SERIES OF YEARS FROM THE RIVER. 

The following statement shows the aggregate shipments of 
lumber and shingles from the opening of navigation to the close of 
the years named : 

Lumber, ft. Shingles. 

1868 430,128,100 74,141,105 

1869 474,912,425 86,878,500 

1870 487,489,268 130,448,490 

1871 516,629,474 142,661,500 

1872 492,834,990 87,204,500 

1873 452,768,562 38,521,500 

1874 448,707,652 82,164,500 

1875 445,149,155 117,832,500 

1876 455,227,252 105,743,050 

1877 539,886,047 162,594,250 

1878 525,282,098 187,699,380 

1879 678,298,866 222,602,731 

1880 769,573,000 168,145,400 

1881 832,055,939 149,816,000 

1882 858,344,000 176,376,500 

It will be observed from the foregoing that the lumber ship- 
ments for 1882 were the largest in the history of the commerce of 
the river. 

COMPARISONS BETWEEN 1857 AND 1882. 

The following comparisons between work done in 1857 and that 
done by some of the mills in 1882, furnish some idea of the 
progress of twenty-five years : 

The largest cut of any one mill in 1857, at East Saginaw, was 
4,500,000 feet,that of Cushing & Co. Here are a few of the others: — 
J. HiU, 2,500,000 feet; L. B. Curtis, 3,000,000; D. G. Holland, 
1,500,000; Whiting & Garrison, 3,000,000; Copel and & Co., 1,500, - 



000; Atwater Mill, 3,500,000; GaUagher Mill, 2,000,000; G. D. 
Williams & Son, 2,500,000; Curtis & King, 3,500,000. At Carroll- 
ton the mill of J. A. Westervelt cut in that year 4,000,000; the 
Johnson Mill and Fisher Mill at Zilwaukee, 4,000,000 and 1,500,- 
000, respectively. At Portsmouth, the McCormick Mill cut 1,500,- 
000; the James Fraser Mill 3,000,000; and three others from 1,- 
200,000 to 2,000,000 each. There were fourteen miUs at Bay City 
and Kawkawlin cutting from 1,500,000 to 4,000,000 each. Of the 
seventy odd saw mills now on the Saginaw River, the smallest cut 
of any is about 7,000,000 feet, and the average will probably reach 
16,000,000. The mill of BirdsaU & Barker, (formerly McGraw) cut 
in 1882 a fraction over 40,000,000 feet; that of H. W. Sage about 
32,000,000 feet; and the Whitney & Batchelor Mill 31,500,000 feet. 
In 1881, running some nights, the McGraw Mill cut 55,260,722 
feet. In 1857 there were 10,000,000 shingles manufactured on the 
river, and the past year the quantity will considerably exceed 300,- 
000,000. Thus do we progress. 



LOGGING OPERATIONS. 

The wonderful results that have been accomplished in the man- 
ufacture of lumber are due, not alone to improved machinery, but 
to improved systems of labor, as well. In no other busi- 
ness are the systems and methods of labor more thoroughly or- 
ganized and adhered to. From the time the towering pine in the 
forest is noted in the minutes of the land hunter, until in the form 
of lumber, lath and shingles, it is piled upon the vessel or car, there 
Is no deviation from carefully devised plans of action. 

The logging operations form a distinct business by themselves 
and during the Winter months create a new world which drains the 
manufacturing centres of quite a considerable part of their popula- 
tion. Thousands of people observe saw mills in operation, devour- 
ing logs with marvelous rapidity, without having any conception of 
the methods employed to obtain the logs. The logging camp, and 
the process of converting the tree into logs and placing them in the 
streams, are interesting factors of the lumber business. The follow- 
ing description has already been pubhshed, but it covers the ground 
so well that we give it in this connection. The writer says : 

"In the first place, in starting a 'camp' a foreman who has en- 
tire control of it is hired, and, with as many men as are required to 
'run it,' builds the camp by notching the ends of logs together and 
building them the same as a log house is built, only the camps are 
usually one story, just high enough to admit a person, and the roof 
made of boards covered with tarred paper. A camp consists of the 
*men's' shanty, cook shanty, barns, blacksmith shop and one or two 
other shanties to live in. As soon as these are erected the 'boys' 
begin chopping the timber down, while the sawyers saw the balance 
of it. The swampers are cutting the brush out of the way and 
logs, etc., for the skidders, who, with teams, as fast as the sawyers 
get out of the way, throw the logs on the skidways, two logs laid on 
the ground parallel with each other, and about six or eight feet 
apart, and pile the logs up tiU they look like a hay stack. When 
the logs get so high the men can't roll them up with cant hooks, 
the skidder, with team, 'decks' them by drawing or rolling them up 
with a long chain or rope. In the meantime a certain number of 
men are set to work building roads immi the camps to their banking 
ground, by clearing a place about twelve feet wide of all stumps, 
roots, etc., so that when the snow comes there will be no obstruc- 
tions whatever to the sleighs. Branch roads are built leading to 
the main roads in all directions. Trees are cut up according to the 
number of logs they will cut. Some trees will make three sixteen -foot 
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logs and a twelve-foot log; some more. It is calculated that a chop- 
per will trim,measure and get timber ready for the sawyer. The *tote' 
team is kept on the road between the camp and the place where sup- 
phes are got, drawing supplies into the camp. As soon as snow 
comes in sufficient quantities, sleighs are got out and most of the 
teams go to hauling* The most of the sleighs have eight or nine 
feet bunks, and they hold immense loads of logs, loads being drawn 
scaling all the way from 3,000 to 6,000 and 7,000 feet, making so 
many trips each day. Teamsters have to get up about 3 o'clock a. 
M., to get their trips in. In skidding, a pair of tongs are used now 
instead of a chain, resembling a pair of ice tongs, which are hooked 
into an end of a log in a second and the log is under way. When 
the men are a half a mile or a mile away at work a long tin horn 
about five feet long is used to call them to dinner. When the roads 
are being packed to haul on, and when they have begun hauling, a 
* sprinkler' is run all night every night during cold weather, which 
is a huge box, water-tight, holding forty or fifty barrels, set on 
sleighs, the same as a wagon box. A slide in the rear lets the 
water run out on to the road, and freezing as fast as it touches the 
road, soon forms a road of solid ice, which lasts until warm 
weather in the Spring. " 

AN INCIDENT OF 1847. 

Curtis Emerson was running a mill at Saginaw, in 1847, and 
that Winter had a logging camp near Caro, Tuscola County. There 
were but four steam saw mills on the Saginaw Eiver, one at Sagi- 
naw City, one at Portsmouth, one at Lower Saginaw, and the old 
yellow miU at East Saginaw, generally known as the Emerson Mill. 
The entire cut of these four mills for 1847 was less than 3,000,000 
feet. For the season of 1847 Emerson stocked his mill with logs from 
the Cass Eiver, and his lumber camp was within a half mile of Caro, 
now the county seat of Tuscola County. At that time,after leaving a 
small clearing of three or four acres, made by John Miller, a black- 
smith, about a half mile out of the present village of Tuscola, then 
a small hamlet, the whole country of the Cass was a howling wilder- 
ness; not a blow had been struck or a tree cut by a white man. The 
only way of penetrating the vast and unsettled portion of the coun- 
try, was by an Indian trail. At that time Tuscola was the only or- 
ganized township in the county. At the Spring election of 1847 
there were only thirty-six votes cast, which represented the entire 
voting population of Tuscola County. 

In cutting his lumber roads, Emerson followed, the greater 
part of the way, the Indian trail, which increased the distance some 
three or four miles, and made the distance from the village of Tus- 
cola to his camp about twenty-five miles. His camp was supphed 
with hay from low lands about three miles below the city limits, 
a^d his men in camp suppHes from the city of Phnt. It took four 
full days to make a round trip to his camp. Hay cost him when 
dehvered f 40 per ton, and the camp supplies in about the same 
proportion. The logs got out at his camp that Winter were of cork 
pine, and run largely into the upper quahties of lumber. From 
this lot of logs in 1847 was shipped out of Michigan the first full 
cargo of clear lumber. It was consigned to C. P. Williams & Co., 
Albany, N. Y. At this early day there were no lumber scows, 
steamboats, or steam tugs on the Saginaw Eiver. The lumber was 
thrown from the docks into the river and then rafted and then 
poled down the river and out five miles into the bay, and then put 
on board of vessels. At thf ,t time there was about four and a half 
feet of water on the Carrollton Bar. 



road, February 24, 1883. The team weighing about 2,860 pounds, 
was driven by a man called "Black Tom Burns," The load was 
hauled a distance of one and one quarter miles, and the logs scaled 
16,613 feet. 

The logs were loaded on two pair of sleighs, and the detailed 
scale is as follows: 

First sleigh. feet. Second sleigh. feet. 

One log 736 One log 736 

" 736 *^ 800 

" 710 *' 876 

'' 876 '^ 1,068 

'^ 800 ^' 1,029 

*' 876 '' 736 

^' 923 '' 1,120 

*' 710 *' 1,068 

'' 710 '' 657 

736 '' 710 



Total 7,813 Total 8,800 

The logs were owned by J. H. Hill & Sons, and were marked 

"nice," and belonged to a "gilt edged" lot, being hauled over the 

Pinconning Eailroad to Saginaw Bay. 

According to the average weight of the entire train load, these 

logs weighed three and one -half tons to the thousand feet, making 

a total of fifty-three tons in the above load. James Eedy was 

foreman of the camp. 



A LOAD OF LOGS. 



A load of logs, said to have been the largest ever hauled by a 
single pair of horses, was hauled at a camp on the Pinconning Eail- 



EAFTING OPEEATIONS. 

The streams that have furnished the logs for the Saginaw 
Eiver mills, and in what is commonly termed the Saginaw lumber 
district, are the Cass, Flint, Shiawassee, Bad,Tittabawassee and trib- 
utaries, Kawkawlin, Eifle, Shore, Pine, Saginaw, Au Gres, Au Sa- 
ble and tributaries. The great bulk of logs, however, during the 
past years, have been furnished by the Tittabawassee and tributa- 
ries, and when this supply commences to diminish the backbone of 
the log product will have been broken. The Au Sable and tributa- 
ries contribute of late but few logs to the Saginaw mills. They are 
manufactured at Au Sable, Oscoda and other shore points, and 
rafted to the lower lake points. The Au Sable contributes a portion 
of its stock to the Tawas mills, but the bulk of Eifle and Au Gres 
logs come to the Saginaw Eiver. 

The Cass, Bad, Shiawassee and Flint, among the first lumbered, 
have passed out of calculation as log producing streams, as a basis 
of supply, each contributing but a small amount. Although logs 
had been run out of Cass Eiver previous to 1864, in large quantities, 
the Huron Log Boom Company was not organized until that year, 
and has since handled the product of the stream, which has di- 
minished from 100,000,000 feet to 5,000,000 feet the present year. 

The main source of supply for the Saginaw mills, as stated, is 
the Tittabawassee and tributaries, which are the Chippewa, Tobac- 
co, Molasses, Pine, Salt and Cedar. 

The Tittabawassee Boom Company was organized in 1864, and 
during the first year of its existence rafted out 90,000,000 feet of logs. 
In 1865 the product was 180,000,000 feet, and in 1866, 186,000,000 
feet were rafted. In 1867 the company rafted out and dehvered 
236,000,000 feet. The amount furnished this season, however, ex- 
ceeds any previous year. The Bad Eiver Boom Company rafted out 
20,000,000 feet of logs in 1865, and 23,000,000 in 1806. The Kaw- 
kawlin, Eifle and Au Gres Boom Companies were subsequently or- 
ganized. A detailed statement for the past ten years shows as 
follows : 
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1872. 



1873. 



Tittabawassee 310,216,000 269,508,740 



Cass 

Bad 

Rifle 

AuGres 

Kawkawlin 
Au Sable.. . 



99,113,915 
18,284,621 
61,000,000 
23,870,742 
27,000,000 
105,000,000 




343,814,365 309,908,517 
40,000,268 56,003,470 



644,485,278 680,979,461 581,225, 



1874. 



1875. 



26,000,000 
58,687,083 
38,723,688 
22,000,000 
52,000,000 



41,854,894 
92,128,200 
10,948,620 
19,000,000 
55,000,000 



1876. 



341,000,000 
18,000,000 
36,000,000 
61,000,000 
49,229,472 
22,500,000 
47,150,000 



1877. 



1878. 



422,500,000 
22,029,160 
28,000,000 
70,274,295 
32,645,493 
15,319,00J 
60,800,000 



328,228,810 
6,500,000 
17,000,000 
72,112,114 
57,240,750 
15,000,000 
62,000,000 



1879. 



455,667,800 
11,168,000 
5,000,000 
82,000,000 
70,846,786 
17,500,000 

113,000,000 



1880. 



),404 584,843,701 574,879,472 651,567,948 558,081,674 755,182,586 ^ 923, 874,274 871,838,917 1,058,585,929 



580,290,610 
5,481,260 
9,568,139 
79,314,651 
95,719,614 
15,000,000 
138,500,000 



1881. 



499,846,850 
12,913,720 
6,874,000 
92,856,000 
83,116,000 
16,000,000 

160,232,347 



1882. 



611,862,670 

5 000. OCO 

5,22:^,625 

116,b9^,<00 

95,247,334 

25,001 >,0G0 

2uU,86 1,300 



The above refers to the product of the principal strearas. 



EEC APITUL ATION . 



Briefly summarized the rafting operations for the year designat- 
ed aggregate as follows : 



Feet. 

1867 429,207,806 

1868... .446,960,583 

1869.... 321,350,663 

1870 623,327,353 

1871 521,796,927 

1872 645,285,278 

1873. 680,979,461 

1874 589,225,404 



Feet. 

1875 584843,701 

1876 572,229,472 

1877 651,567,948 

1878 • 558,079,674 

1879 755,181.586 

1880 923,874,274 

1881 871,838,917 

1882 1,058,585,729 

Not enumerated in the amount rafted in 1879 from the streams, 
755,181,586, was 25,000,000 from the Shore Pine and Saganin, and 
24,300,000 in 1880. In 1881 there was hauled to Saginaw Bay, 
on the Pinconning Eailroad, 40,000,000 feet, all of which came to the 
Saginaw River, and on the Shore Pine, 10,000,000 feet. This would 
make the grand total for 1881, 921,838,971 feet. In 1882 there was 
rafted from the Shore Pine River 14,000,000 feet and Saganin 5,500,- 
000 feet. 

L0G« BY EAIL. 

Ten years ago the idea of hauling pine logs by rail would not 
have been entertained as a profitable undertaking, but of late years 
it is a recognized industry. Aside from the short lines that are 
scattered throughout the pine forests of Northern Michigan, logs 
are hauled in great quantities by railroads to terminal points. The 
F. & P. M. Railroad handles pine logs extensively, the bulk of the 
product coming to the Saginaw River. The Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central has handled a large quantity of pine logs 
during the past two years. The Tawas & Bay County Road hauls 
logs to Tawas, and Saginaw Bay & Northwestern haul a good many 
logs to Saginaw Bay, which come to Saginaw River mills. 

During the month of December the Flint & Pere Marquette 
hauled 11,964,532 feet of logs, of which 5,040,370 feet came direct to 
the Saginaw River. During the year 1882 this road hauled 95,294,- 
620 feet of logs, of which 46,226,419 feet came direct to the Sagi- 
naw River, and 29,932,530 feet were distributed between Midland 
and Averill. Of these 12,595,870 feet were manufactured at Mid- 
land and 17,336,660 feet came through the Tittabawassee booms to 
Saginaw River mills. The balance of those not coming to the 
points named went to Manistee. The record of ' this road in log- 
hauling during three years, shows as follows: 

Feet. 

1880 87,475,546 

1881 ,.105,296,530 

1882 95,294,620 

During November the Saginaw Bay & Northwestern Road 
hauled 5,305,781 feet, and in December 3,592,165 feet, making a 
total for the year of 86,030,768 feet. The Tawas & Bay County 
Road hauled during the year 38,436,570 feet and the Mackinaw di- 
vision of the Michigan Central 60,000,000 feet. The aggregate for 
1882 shows as follows : 



Feet. 

Flint & Pere Marquette 95,294,620 

Michigan Central 60,000,000 

Saginaw Bay & Northwestern 86,039,768 

Tawas & Bay County 33,486,570 



Total 274,820,958 



BOOM COMPANIES. 



The Tittabawassee Boom Company was organized in 1864 and 
during the first year rafted out 90,000,000 feet of logs. This com- 
pany has rafted more logs than any other company in the world. 
The season's work of 1882 was the largest in the history of the oper- 
ations of the company. The record of the past ten years is as fol- 
lows: 



Feet. 

1878 328,228,810 

1879 455,667,800 

1880 580,290,610 

1881 ..499,846,850 

1882 600,000,000 



Feet. 
1872 310,216,000 

1873 269,508,740 

1884 343,814,365 

1875 309,908,517 

1876... 341,000,000 

1877 ,." 422,500,000 

The present officers are: — Directors — W. R. Burt, R. H. Weide- 
man, John Moore, Ezra Rust, Thomas Merritt, Y. Z. Dorr, James 
A. Remick. Officers — president, R. H. Weideman; secretary, 
John Moore; treasurer, James A. Remick. 

The Au Gres Boom Company was organized in 1867. Its offi- 
cers are: — H. W. Sage, president; John Emery, secretary; Ferdi- 
nand Johnson, treasurer. The office is in West Bay City. 

The Rifle Boom Company was organized in 1870. The present 
officers are: — A. Chesbrough, president; E. T. Carrington, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The Bay View Boom Company was organized in February, 
1831. Its officers are:— E. G. Carrier, president; B. E. Warren, 
secretary; John Heath, treasurer. 

The Saginaw River Boom Company was organized in 1882. 
The officers are: — R. J. Briscoe, president; L. L. Hotchkiss, vice- 
president; F. D. Pierson, secretary and treasurer. 



BAY COUNTY SAW MILLS. 



FIRST MILL. 

The first saw mill, in what is now Bay County, was built on 
Pine River, in the year 1835, by the firm of Jones & Chapell. They 
operated the mill only a short time and then it passed into other 
hands. It was a water mill, and traces of it may still be seen. 
This mill does not appear in the preceding history, for the reason 
that it was located outside of what is known as the Saginaw River 
District. The coarse lumber of the Center House came from this 
mill, a fact that should have been stated in connection with the 
history of that building. 
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BAY CITY MILLS. 



S. G. M. GATES 



owns the mill, formerly owned by the firm of Gates & Fay. The 
first saw mill built in what was then Lower Saginaw, was erected 
on this site, by Hopkins, Pomeroy & Fraser, in 1846-'47, with two 
uprights. In the Fall of 1851 it was blown up, kilhng the fireman 
and wrecking things generally. It was put in running order and 
sold to Hugh Dunlap, of Chicago, and still later to Burns & Wheeler. 
In 1859 it became the property of Grant & Fay, and in 1863 was 
destroyed by fire. Mr. Gates then purchased Mr. Grant's remain- 
ing interest — and the firm of Gates & Fay erected a new mill and 
operated it until the Spring of 1882, when Mr. Fay retired and Mr. 
Gates continues the business, employing about sixty men and cutting 
annually about 15,000,000 feet of lumber. 

THE MC EWAN MILL 

was built by William and Alexander McEwan in 1850, with a 
capacity of about 2,500,000 feet of lumber a season. It was 
afterwards operated by John and William McEwan, and still later 
by John McEwan. Since his death, it has been operated by his 
sons, William, John and Alexander, under the firm name of 
McEwan Bros. The same building is still standing that was built 
over thirty years ago, though the mill has been improved and its 
capacity increased to 18,000,000 a season. The business employs 
about seventy-five men. The salt block was built in 1873-74. 

WiLLL^M A. McEwAN, SOU of tlic late John McEwan, was born 
in New York City, January 1, 1849. He moved with his parents 
to Chicago, 111., and in 1851 came to Bay City, where he has since 
resided. He was interested in the manufacture of lumber with his 
father, and after the death of the latter, in 1882, he carried on 
the business in company with his brothers. He was married Sep- 
tember 2, 1872, to Miss Maria Cornell, of Bay City. 

John McEwan, of the firm of McEwan Bros., was born in 
Bay City, April 10, 1852. After completing his education he en- 
gaged with his father, John McEwan, in the saw mill. He spent 
most of his time in the office, having the care of the books. Since 
the death of his father, which occurred January 26, 1882, he has 
carried -on the business in company with his brothers William and 
Alexander, the name of the firm being McEwan Bros. The 
firm have been successful in their business operations. He was 
married January 28, 1880, to Flora Judson, of Cleveland, 0., and 
has one son. 

Alexandee McEwan, son of the late John McEwan, was born 
in Bay County, Mich., December 2, 1856. Was married June 5, 
1880, to Grace Suhr, of East Saginaw. Is living at the old McEwan 
estate in the First Ward. Mr. McEwan is one of the firm of McEwan 
Bros., lumber manufacturers and dealers, and conducts an exten- 
sive business. 

MILLER & LEWIS. 

The mill of this firm was originally built by the firm of Kus- 
sell, Miller & Co., in 1851. In 1863 it was leased by Albert Miller, 
and the following year he purchased the property. He operated it 
alone until the Winter of 1866-'67, when Angus Miller purchased an 
interest, and the firm became A. & A. Miller. They rebuilt the 
mill that Winter, and made it the largest one in that vicinity, hav- 
ing a capacity of 12,000,000 a season, and representing an invest- 
ment of $50,000. They operated the mill two years, and from that 
time until 1879, Albert Miller was alone. In 1879, Mr. George 
Lewis purchased a half interest, since which time the firm has been 
Miller & Lewis. The season cut of the mill is about 20,000,- 
000 feet of lumber. The firm own a large amount of standing 
pine. 



Albert Miller is an old resident of Bay City, having come 
here from St. Clair County, in 1855. For a time after coming here 
he worked in the mills and so laid the foundation of a successful 
business career. By 1863 he had reached a point when he consid- 
ered it safe to do something on his own account, and leased a mill 
which he purchased the following year. Since that time he has 
ranked as one of the leading lumber manufacturers of this region. 
He is also interested in other business concerns. Mr. Miller is 
one of the leading members of the Fremont Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Society, and from the first has been one of its liberal 
supporters. 

Mr. Lewis is mentioned in connection with the Bay City Bank, of 
which he is president. 

GEORGE C. MYERS. 

In 1851, the firm of Watrous, South worth & Co. built a mill 
on the site of the present Myers Mill, corner of Thirty-eighth and 
Water Streets. The old mill was torn down in 1878 and rebuilt 
by Mr. A. Chesbrough, who sold it to its present proprietor in 1881. 
The mill employs about twenty men, and cut last year 6,250,000 
feet of lumber. 

F. E. BRADLEY & CO. 

The saw mill of this firm is located at the foot of Tenth 
Street, and was originally built by Elijah Stanton, in 1852. It w^as 
first run with a small engine, but was replaced with a larger one in 
1863. In 1857 Beebe & Atwood bought the mill, and two years 
later Mr. Stanton resumed possession and disposed of it to H.- M. 
Bradley & Co. Its capacity at this time was 2,000,000 feefc of lum- 
ber annually. In the Spring of 1860. the mill was thoroughly re- 
paired, and the capacity increased to 3,200,000. Improvements 
have been made from time to time until the present capacity is 
about 14,000,000 feet of lumber. In 1877 Mr. F. E. Bradley, 
a lumber merchant of Chicago, came into possession of the prop- 
erty, and ran it alone until 1880, when he associated with him Mr. 
Eussell M. Bradley, and since that time the firm has been F. E. 
Bradley & Co. 

HAMILTON & MCGREGOR. 

This mill was built in 1852 by the late James J. McCormick. 
At that time it had an upright and an edger, and cut during the 
season 1,000,000 feet of lumber. In 1859 it was enlarged and its 
capacity increased to about 5,000,000 feet. About 1872 the mill 
passed into the possession of Mr. S. H. Webster and was almost en- 
tirely rebuilt by him. In 1880 the present firm purchased it. Its 
present cut is about 15,000,000 for the season. 

WILLIAM PETER. 

The history of this mill begins in 1852. In the Spring of that 
year, its construction was begun by W. P. Doty. After his death 
it was purchased by the present proprietor, a prominent lumberman, 
and a resident of Toledo. The business is in charge of William 
A. Young, a son of Mr. George Young, of Bay City. The cut of 
the mill last season was 16,500,000 feet of lumber, 

PITTS & CRANAGE. 

The extensive mill property of this firm, situated at the foot 
of Washington Street, may be traced back to 1853, when Messrs. 
Baughman & Partridge built a mill with a siding mill, two uprights 
and an edger, having a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. In the 
Spring of 1855 Mr. Partridge withdrew from the firm, and the fol- 
lowing Fall Mr. Baughman disposed of the property to Mr. Hub- 
bard, of Detroit, who soon afterward sold to the late Samuel Pitts, 
of Detroit. In 1857 the capacity of the mill was increased to 
4,000,000 a season. In 1865, Samuel Pitts & Co. succeeded Sam- 
uel Pitts, and about that time the capacity of the mill was again 
increased. In April, 1868, Samuel Pitts died, and the firm be- 
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came Thomas Pitts & Co., which was changed in 1870 to Pitts & 
Cranage, Mr. Thomas Cranage, Jr., having been a member of the 
firm since 1865. In February, 1874, the original mill was destroyed 
by fire and tie present miU built immediately after. Tiie old mill 
when burned had a capacity of 12,000,000 a season, and the 
new mill has been built for a capacity of 20,000,000, which has been 
increased to 28,000,000. There are some notable features of both 
the mill property and the history of its management. The mill 
site has a river frontage of 1,630 feet, with dock room for piling 
9,000,000 feat of lumber. The F. & P. M. Railroad extends along 
one side of the property and the Michigan Central along the other 
side. There are twenty-six tenement houses upon the property 
built in 1863 for the convenience of employes. The amount 
of rent charged for these houses, fixed at a nominal sum in 1863, 
has never been increased. Many of^ the men in the employ of the 
firm have worked for them from their boyhood, several men having 
been in their employ for nearly twenty years. Mr. Alexander Cul- 
bert, their book-keeper, has been in that position since June, 1863, 
and has rendered twenty years of faithful and valuable service. 
There are about 150 men employed in the operation of the mill 
and salt works. The latter were built in 1863. The present firm is 
composed of Thomas Cranage, Jr., of Bay City, and Thomas Pitts, 
of Detroit. 

EDDY, AVERY & EDDY. 

The mill of this firm is situated at the foot of Eleventh Street, 
and dates back to 1854, when the firm of Rodgers & Bros, laid 
the foundation of this large business concern. The mill then had 
one upright saw, employed ten men, and cut about 7,000 feet of 
lumber a clay. In 1856, Miller & Butterfield became its proprietors, 
and increa..ed its capacity, by the introduction of a circular saw, to 
26,000 feet a day. This firm continued about four years, and was 
then succeeded by the firm of Miller, Barnard & Co. They put in 
another ci oular saw, a new and larger engine, new boilers, and in- 
creased the capacity to 36,000 a day. In 1864 the firm of Eddy, 
Avery & Co. purchased the property and made still further im* 
provements, so that in 1868 it cut about 8,000,000 feet in the sea- 
son of seven months, and employed forty men. January 1, 1879, 
this firm was succeeded by the present firm of Eddy, Avery & Eddy. 
The presei^t cut of the mill is about 26,000,000 feet a season. The 
salt block was built in 1868, and the annual product is about 75,- 
000 barrels. The present firm is composed of Edwin Eddy, of East 
Saginaw, John F. Eddy, of Bay City, and the heirs of Newell 
Avery, represented in the business by John H. Avery, a son of 
the late Newell Avery. 

JoHK F. Eddy, who resides in Bay City, is a son of the late 
Jonathan Eddy, who was a lumberman in the state of Maine, and 
came We^^c at an early day, and became extensively engaged in 
lumberinf in Michigan, and was one of the firm of Eddy, Avery & 
Co., at tlrs point. In 1866 Mr. John F. Eddy came here from 
Maine, and since that time has been actively engaged in lumbering 
and other interests. In addition to the manufacture of lumber he 
is interested in a number of mercantile concerns. He is a 
thorough and enterprising business man. 

John H. Avery is a son of the late Newell Avery, a prominent 
lumberman who died in 1877. Since his death the heirs have been 
represented here by John H. Avery, who now resides in Bay City 
and gives his personal attention to the business. He is also a part- 
ner in the hardware firm of Gedney & Avery. 

N. B. BRADLEY & SONS. 

The mill now owned by this firm was begun and partially built 
by the firm of Hester, Carrington & Co., in 1854, and completed by 
Frost & Bradley, in 1855. Its capacity then was 4,000,000 feet for 



the season. In 1858 Mr. N. B. Bradley took charge of the mill, do- 
ing sawing by the thousand. In January, 1861, he in company 
with F. E. and Charles Bradley purchased the mill, the firm being 
N. B. Bradley & Co. In 1874, the style of the firm was changed 
to N. B. Bradley, trustee for the benefit of the partners. In Decem- 
ber, 1880, Mr. Charies Bradley died, and Mr. N. B. Bradley pur- 
chased the remaining interests. In January, 1881, his two sons, 
Elmer E., and Fred. W. Bradley, purchased an interest, and the firm 
became N. B. Bradley & Sons. Various changes and improvements 
have been made, increasing the cut of the mill from 4,000,000 to 
about 20,000,000 at present. The firm has a large lumber yard at 
Toledo, and is heavily interested in pine lands in this and other 
states. They also manufacture about 75,000 barrels of salt a year. 

S. MC LEAN, SON & CO. 

This mill property dates back to 1854, when the first mill upon 
the site was built by B. F. Partridge, and operated by him about two 
years. Then James Eraser came into possession of it, and leased 
it to H, A. Braddock & Co. for several years. In 1863 it was pur- 
chased by Peter & Lewis, and operated by them until it burned, 
which was about 1888. In 1874 the present firm purchased the 
site, and rebuilt the mill. Last season the miU was in operation 
140 days, and cut 14,000,000 feet of lumber with a force of thirty- 
nine men. 

Henry M. Campbell, of the firm of Seth McLean, Son & Co., 
was born in New York State. At the age of ^we years he moved 
with his parents to Genesee County, and remained about six years. 
They then went to Birch River,and while there his father helped to 
build a mill for Jesse Hoyt, afterwards working in the miU and 
keeping the boarding house. They were in the wilderness, their 
house being the only one in that portion of the countiy. Here they 
remained some four years and then moved to Pine River. There 
Henry M. engaged with Seth McLean, in 1857, and has continued 
with him ever since as foreman of the mill. In 1874 he came to 
Bay City and has remained in the same mill until the present time. 
In 1882 he became a partner, the firm being now Seth McLean, 
Son & Co. Mr. Campbell is a thorough mill man, his whole life 
having been spent in the business; is a genial, pleasant gentleman 
and highly respected. He deserves the success he has attained. He 
was married March 26, 1865, to Miss Mary Galigan, of Michigan, 
and has one child. 

J. R. HITCHCOCK. 

This mill is situated on Water Street, at the foot of Thirty-fifth 
Street. The first mill on this site was built in 1856 by the firm of 
H. D. Braddock & Co. Its capacity then was 1,500"^, 000 per season, and 
employed ten men; it had two upright saws. That firm run it un- 
til 1865, and then sold it to H. C. Young, who continued the busi- 
ness for two seasons, and then sold it to its present owner. In 1868 
the capacity of the mill was increased, by putting in a circular saw, 
to 3,500,000 per season, and employing eighteen men. On the 22d 
day of August, 1868, this miU cut for A. Stevens & Co. 1,130| feet 
of lumber out of one log, all perfectly clear, without sap, rot or knot, 
leaving still a balance. The cut was as follows: 

The first plank was 38 inches wide, 10 inches thick 506^ feet 

'* second *< ** 36 ** ** 8 '* ** 334^ 

*' third *' • ** 36 ** ** 5 a it 240 



Total. 



l,130|feet. 

In 1877 the mill burned, and was rebuilt the foUowing season. 
The present cut of the miU is about 9,000,000 feet of lumber a sea- 
son, and employs thirty -six men. For the season of 1882 the cut 
was 4,000,000 feet of hardwood, and 3,500,000 of pine. 

J. R. Hitchcock, the owner of the mill, is a native of the state 
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of Connecticut. In 1866 he settled in Bay City, and the following 
year purchased the mill property as above stated. Mr. Hitchcock 
is one of the substantial lumbermen of Bay City, and has always 
done a careful but successful business. 

A. RUST & BROS. 

The mill of this firm is located at the foot of Twentieth Streefc, 
and was built in 1861 by John F. Rust & Co. In 1865 the firm 
was changed to A. Rust & Co. The original capacity of the mill 
was about 4,000,000 feet of lumber a season. Its present capacity 
is 17,000,000 besides lath and barrels. Seventy-five men are em- 
ployed about the mill. The present firm succeeded A. Rust & Co. 
The gentlemen composing this firm are residents of Saginaw. 

Oscar B. Smith, superintendent of the mill, came to Bay City 
from Canada in 1868, and has been in the employ of this firm ever 
since, and since 1880 has filled the position of superintendent. He 
is thoroughly competent, and attends to the business intrusted to him 
with fidelity. 

HAY, BUTMAN & CO. 

The mill now owned by this firm was built by Mr. James Wat- 
son in the Fall of 1863, and commenced operations the following 
season with a circular saw. Cutting capacity 3,000,000 for the sea- 
son. In 1866 Mr. Watson was joined by Mr. O'Brien, of Chicago, 
when the miU was enlarged, and its capacity doubled. In 1871 the 
property was purchased by Hay, Butman & Co., the present owners. 
The present capacity of the mill is about 14,000,000 feet of lumler 
a season, and employment is given to about sixty-five men. 

James M. Laing is superintendent of the mill, as there is no res- 
ident member of the firm. Mr. Laing is a native of Scotland, and 
emigrated to Canada in 1850, and from there to the States, in 1854. 
In 1866 he went into the employ of Hay, Butman & Co., in charge 
of their business at Zilwaukee. In 1871, when they purchased the 
mill at Bay City, Mr. Laing came here, and has been superintendent 
of the business ever since. Continuous service in the employ of one 
firm is a testimonial that any man may justly feel proud of. 

DOLSEN, CHAPIN & CO. 

The miU of this firm was built by Messrs. Dolsen & Walker, in 
1864, with a capacity of 4,000,000 a season, and employed fifteen 
hands. That mill was destroyed by fire, but w^as immediately re- 
built. The present firm dates from 1874, when it succeeded Dolsen, 
Chapin & Bro. The business employs about 130 hands. Last 
season the mill cut 22,000,000 feet of lumber. Mr. J. L. Dolsen 
resides in Bay City, and Arthur B. Chapin at Saginaw. 

rOLSOM & ARNOLD 

purchased their mill site in 1867 of W. L. Fay. The mill was built 
by the late John Fraser, in 1865-'66, and at his death the following 
Fall was purchased by Mr. Fay. In 1869-70 the old mill was taken 
away, and a new one built. Messrs. Folsom & Arnold have been in 
the lumber business* since 1853, and until 1867 were in business at 
Albany, N. Y. Mr. Arnold is still a resident of that city, but Mr. 
Folsom has resided here since 1867. The old mill used to cut about 
3,000,000 feet of lumber, but the present mill cut last season 19,- 
000,000. About ninety men are employed. The mill is situated at 
the foot of Belinda Street. 

CARRIER & COMPANY. 

This mill is located on the east side of the river, about two miles 
below the Third Street Bridge. It was built by its present owners, 
in the Fall of 1867, and commenced operations in the Spring of 
1868. Its capacity when built was about 8,000,000 feet of lumber 
a season, but improvements have been made until the present cut of 
the mill is about double what it was at first. 

Edwin G. Carrier, of the firm of Carrier & Co., was born in 



Jefferson County, Pa., February 14, 1839, where he remained until 
1877, engaged in lumbering. He then removed to Bay City, where 
he again engaged in the lumber business, having a large mill at 
Essexville. He is also building a pulp mill in Wisconsin, which 
wdll be managed by his eldest son. Mr. Carrier is one of the most 
enterprising lumbermen of the Valley. He was married May 15, 
1861, to Catherine E. Kobinson, of Jefferson County, Pa., and has 
a family of four sons and three daughters. His residence is corner 
of Fourth and Farragut Streets, Bay City. 

BIRDS ALL & BARKER. 

This firm are the present proprietors of the McGraw Mill, one 
of the most noted mills in all the lumbering regions. The late John 
McGraw, who was so widely kno jvn in connection with Cornell Uni- 
versity, and as one of the most extensive lumbermen of his time, 
was first engaged in the ma^iufacture of lumber with Mr. H. W. 
Sage, at Wenona, where in 1863-'64 they built a mill of monster pro- 
portions. In 1868 Mr. McGraw sold his interest in that mill, and 
built one at Portsmouth, which was destroyed by fire in 1872. The 
mill was immediately rebuilt on a much larger scale. It was said 
to be the largest mill in the world. It cut one season 55,260,000 
feet of lumber. The mill site covered about one hundred acres, 
which has been thickly dotted with buildings of various kinds, until 
quite a village is gathered there. The cut of the mill last season 
was about 40,000,000 feet of lumber. The product of the two salt- 
blocks is about 125,000 barrels. After the death of John McGraw, 
Mr. Thomas McGraw, a nephew living at Poughkeepsie, New York, 
was interested in the settlement of the estate, and in 1878 the firm of 
T. H. McGraw & Co. succeeded that of John McGraw & Co., and con- 
tinued until the Summer of 1882, when the firm of Birdsall & Barker 
became proprietors. Mr. T. H. McGraw is still concerned in the 
property, and does an extensive business in pine lands, logs and 
lumber. His residence is at Poughkeepsie, and a portion of his 
time is spent in Bay City, as his interests demand. The firm of 
Birdsall & Barker is composed of Benjamin Birdsall and C. C. Bar- 
ker, both of whom had been connected with the mill for several years. 
Mr. Barker has been connected with the mill since the first one was 
built in 1869. 

THE DETROIT MILL 

was built in 1878 by the firm of John Campbell & Co., and operated 
by them until 1879, when it was purchased by Edmund Hall, of 
Detroit, and E.. J. Briscoe. The mill has been greatly enlarged and 
improved since it came into the possession of the present proprietors. 
Its capacity is about 25,000,000 feet of lumber, 5,000,000 lath and 
2,000,000 shingles a season. About 150 men are employed by the 
firm. The salt block was built in 1880, and its capacity is 50,000 
barrels a year. 

E. J. Briscoe resides in Bay City, and carries on the business 
of the firm.' He came here in 1877 from Flint, where he had been 
lumbering for eight years. Upon coming here he rebuilt the Stone 
Island Mill, and operated it until 1879, when the purchase of the 
Detroit Mill was made. He is also one of the firm of B. H. Briscoe 
& Co., proprietors of the Bay City Planiug Mill, which he removed 
from Flint in 1877- The Saginaw Eiver Boom Company, of which 
he is president, was organized through his efforts, and is one of the 
most important organizations on the river. During last season it 
picked up logs at the mouth of the river and on the bay amounting 
in value to over |40,000. Mr. Briscoe is one of the most enter- 
prising and energetic lumbermen of the valley. 

eddy BROS. & CO. 

This mill was built by S. H. Webster, and was purchased by the 
present firm in the Spring of 1881, of Chapin & Barber. The salt 
block was rebuilt in the Winter of 1882. The cu^^ of the mill is 
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about 18,000,000 of lumber a season, and the business employs 
about ninety men. The members of the firm are S. Eddy and 
John F., C. A. and C. F. Eddy. 

S. Eddy, the principal manager of the business, was a lumber 
inspector for several years, and for five years was located at Alpena. 
He first came to Saginaw in 1864, and to Bay City in 1869. Since 
the Spring of 1881 he has given his entire attention to the manu- 
facture of lumber and the business interests of the firm. 

GREEN & STEVENS. 

The mill of this firm is located on Stone Island, and was built 
in 1865 by John Appold. In 1880 it was purchased by the present 
proprietors. The mill employs about forty-five hands, and cut last 
year 13,000,000 feet of lumber. 

James A. Gkeen, of the firm of Green & Stevens, was born in 
Washington County, N. Y., January 4, 1836. Went with his par- 
ents to Chenango County, N. Y. Was there ten years in the lum- 
ber trade. In 1859 he moved to Minnesota, where he remained 
until 1861. He then joined the engineer corps and was employed 
in the manufacture of lumber for the army, in which he continued 
until the close of the war. He then went to Cattaraugus County, 
N. Y., and was three years in the lumber trade; then moved to 
Bay City and remained three years. From Bay City he went to 
Kansas and remained one year. In 1871 he returned to Bay City 
and engaged in the lumber trade. In 1881, in company with A. J. 
Stevens, son of the late Appleton Stevens, he purchased the Stone 
Island Mill property under the firm name of Green & Stevens. 
Their mill has a capacity of 15,000,000 feet of lumber yearly. Mr. 
Green was married May 31, 1857, to Miss Mary E. Kelly, of Con- 
necticut, and has three children. His residence is on South Centre 
Street. 

A. J. Stevens, son of the late Appleton Stevens, was born at 
Deep Eiver, state of Connecticut. He came with his parents to 
Bay City, and after receiving his education he was employed by 
Chauncey Gibson in the First National Bank, (the first in the city,) 
as errand boy. He was gradually promoted to the position of book- 
keeper in the same institution. He was afterwards employed in the 
same capacity by A. Stevens & Co., where he remained until the 
death of his father,' the senior partner of that concern. He then 
engaged in the lumber business, and in 1879 purchased a half -in- 
terest in the Stone Island Mill, since known as the Green & 
Stevens Mill, which he still owns and operates. The capacity of 
the concern is about 11,000,000 feet per annum. Mr. Stevens was 
married to Flora Hamilton, of Ohio, in 1875, and has two chil- 
dren. 

MILLEK & BROTHEKS. 

This firm is composed of three brothers, Albert, James and 
Andrew Miller, the first named being of the firm of Miller & Lewis. 
Miller & Brothers' mill is situated on the Middle Ground, and was 
built in the Winter of 1880-81. The mill employs about sixty 
hands, and cuts about 14,000,000 feet of lumber a season. 

MURPHY & DORR. 

This mill is located on the Middle Ground, and was built in 
1873 by Whipple, Palmer & Co. In the Spring of 1877 it was pur- 
chased by the present proprietors. About forty-five men are em- 
ployed, and the mill cut last year nearly 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 

E. J. HARGRAVE & SON. 

This mill is located on the Middle Ground, and was built in 
1866 by the firm of Miller Bros. In the Winter of 1879 the mill 
property was purchased by the present firm. About fifty men are 
employed, and the cut of the mill last year was 14,000,000. 

E. J. Hargrave, of the firm of E. J. Hargrave k Son, is a na- 



tive of England. He came to Bay City in 1866, and engaged with 
N. B. Bradley as foreman of the mill; which position he held seven 
years. He then engaged with John McGraw & Co., as foreman of 
their mill, remaining with them two years. In 1875 he entered into 
partnership with H. M. Bradley in the planing mill business ; car- 
ried on that business two years and sold out. Leased their present 
mill for one year, then leased the Tawas MillCo's mill for one year. 
December, 1, 1878, they purchased of Eichards, Miller & Co., their 
present mill property, which has since been operated under the firm 
name of E. J. Hargrave & Son. The capacity of the mill is 16,000,- 
000 feet of lumber and 2,000,000 of lath. The firm have been suc- 
cessful in their business. The son, Edward, is an enterprising 
young man, a "chip of the old block." They are both pleasant 
gentlemen. Their stock of draft horses is as fine as there is in the 
Valley. We wish them success. 



WEST BAY CITY MILLS. 



H. W. SAGE & CO. 



The history of this mill is so intimately connected with that of 
the beginning of West Bay City, that most of the facts appear in 
that connection. The mill was built by the firm of Sage & McGraw 
in 1864, and commenced running in May, 1865. It was considered 
at that time to be at least one of the largest saw mills in the world, 
and was described as being a monster of the woods — the very head 
of the mill family. The main building was 80x120 feet in 
size, two stories high, having a wing upon one side and a boiler 
room upon the other. Five large engines furnished the power. In 
1868 Mr. H. W. Sage purchased the interest of Mr. John McGraw, 
and the firm was changed to H. W. Sage & Co., two sons of Mr. 
Sage being partners in the business. The mill property at the 
present time represents an investment of $500,000. 

The following account of the twelve hours work performed at 
this mill November 9, 1867, was recorded at the time by the Bay 
City tTournal : 

"The sawing capacity of the steam saw mill of Sage, McGraw & 
Co., at Wenona, opposite this city, was tested on Saturday last, the 
9th instant. The amount of lumber sawed that day was greater, 
we have no doubt, than was ever cut in any saw mill of not larger 
capacity in the same number of hours. There are in the mill four 
gangs, one circular and one muley saw. The stock and slabber 
gangs, run by James Corbett and George Winter, cut 151,840 feet; 
the gangs run by Adolph Trombley and John Kheim, cut 134,160 
feet; the circular, which was run by Cormic Cullen, cut 59,284 feet; 
and the muley, run by Abbott Plummer, 25,513 feet, making 370,- 
797 feet, most of which was one and a half and two inch stuff. The 
total number of logs cut was 713. Time of cutting, twelve hours. 

"The miU is under the charge of Mr. John G. Emery, who is 
one of the most thorough-going and energetic mill men in the 
United States. The following is a list of the leading men employed 
in the mill : — M. Haggarty, foreman ; A. Daly, assistant foreman ; 
C. Cullen, A. Plummer, James Corbett, A. Trombley, George Win- 
ter and John Eheim, head sawyers; P. Sova and P. Mannix, head 
edgers; L. Eoundsville, chief engineer; F. Beane, head fireman. 
The fitting and hanging of the saws was attended to by W. 0. Craft 
and M. Page. Messrs. J. B. Ostrander and Nicholas Emery also 
were on hand and made themselves very useful. The whole num- 
ber of men employed was 135. 

"At the conclusion of the day's work Mr. H. W. Sage dehvered 
a short speech to the men, in which he cordially thanked them, and 
expressed his appreciation of the energy, muscle and skill they had 
displayed. The men then dispersed to their homes,after giving six 
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rousing cheers. During the whole day no accident to either men 
or machinery occurred." 

James Corbett is still sawyer in the same mill; Abbott Plum- 
mer is lumbering, and lives in West Bay City; John G. Emery is 
now of the firm of Emery & Garland, dealers in mill machinery 
and supplies; M. Haggarty is now foreman of H. J. &C. J. Smith's 
mill, West Bay City; L. Koundsville is still chief engineer at the 
same mill; W. 0. Craft is keeping saloon in West Bay City, and 
N. Emery is present foreman of the same mill. 

The following table gives the product of this mill for each year 
since it commenced running : 

YEAK. FEET. 

1865 9,048,000 

1866 20,225,000 

1867 22,952,957 

1868 31,388,940 

1869 28,697,871 

1870 34,450,972 

1871 22,442,571 

1872 12,940,519 

1873 .20,370,670 

1874 25,111,595 

1875 22,223,944 

1876 23,688,606 

1877 25,245,990 

1878 27,730,525 

. 1879 29,388,976 

1880 : 25,048,987 

1881 30,021,264 

1882.... 31,510,317 



C. E. LEWIS. 



This mill was built by Whitney, Coite & Co., in 1852. In 1862 
it was purchased by the firm of Taylor, Moulthrop & Co., and in 
1881 by Mr. Charles. E Lewis, the present proprietor. The mill 
employs about sixty men and cut last year 12,500,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

Chakles E. Lewis was born in Cuyahoga County, in the 
"Western Reserve" part of Ohio. In 1851 he, in company with his 
half-brother, the late J. W. Whittaker, came to this part of Michi- 
go-n, and was engaged in working at his trade, that of a millwright. 
He helped to build what was known as the "Drake" Mill in Bangor, 
the mill now run by Miller & Lewis at South Bay; also a mill at 
Carrollton, which was Wned down shortly after it started up. In 
1860 and 1861 was in the employ of Henry Doty, at what is now 
known as the **Peter" Mill. Some time afterwards was with the 
late John McDowell in his foundry and machine shop. Still later 
was a member of the firm of Smalley Bros. & Lewis, founders and 
machinists. In 1876 he bought John S. Taylor's share in the saw 
mill owned by Taylor & Moulthrop. In 1880, Wellington R. Burt, 
df East Saginaw, bought Mr. Moulthrop's interest, and the business 
was carried on under the firm name of Burt & Lewis. In 1881 
Mr. Lewis bought out Mr. Burt, and is now sole proprietor of the 
saw mill and salt works connected therewith. He was married in 
1857 to Miss Lucina Topping, of Cuyahoga Co., Ohio, and they 
have one child, a girl. 

JOHN WELCH. 

This is the mill known for many years as the * 'Drake MiU." 
It was built in the Winter of 1851-'52, by Drake'Bros., and in 1853 
sold to Kibbee, Whittemore & Co. After that it had various owners, 
and was finally purchased by Mr. Welch in 1880. In 1881 the mill 
burned, and was rebuilt the following Winter. It employs about 
forty men, and cut last year 12,000,000 feet of lumber. 

KEYSTONE LUMBER AND SALT MAN'f'g COMPANY. 

This mill was formerly known as the Lord Mill, having been 



built by Mr. George Lord in 1854. Its capacity then was about 
25,000 feet of lumber a day, and gave employment to thirty-five 
men. In 1866, the present company became its proprietors. The 
present cut of the mill is about 20,000,000 feet of lumber a season, 
and number of men employed about 130. The officers of the company 
are D. Noble, president, Philadelphia; C. S. Riley, vice-president, 
Philadelphia; F. Johnson, superintendent. West Bay City. 

F. Johnson, superintendent of the Keystone Mill, was born in 
Salem Co., N. Y., in 1831. In 1847 removed to Maryland with 
his father, where they engaged in farming and had also a saw mill. 
The father dying in 1853, the mill became the property of the son, 
who retained it till 1866, when he sold out and came to West Bay 
City, taking the position which he now holds with the Keystone 
Lumber & Salt Manufacturing Co. 

H. J. & C. J. SMITH. 

This mill was built in 1854 by the firm of Moore, Vose & Co., 
and at that time had two uprights, a circular and lath mill, with a 
season capacity of 1,000,000. In 1858 the property was purchased 
by the firm of Moore, Smith & Co., and in 1862 they enlarged its 
capacity to 10,000,000 feet a season, giving employment to thirty- 
five men. In 1878 the mill passed into possession of the firm of 
Peter Smith & Sons. In November, 1880, Peter Smith died, and 
his two sons, Henry J. and Charles J. Smith succeeded to the busi- 
ness. The average cut of their mill is now 20,000,000 a season, 
and about eighty men are employed. The firm also manufactures 
about 35,000 barrels of salt a year. 

LADERACH BROS.' SAW MILL AND SALT WORKS. 

The firm of Laderach Bros, is composed of five brothers, Jacob, 
Rudolflf , Charles, Samuel and John. In 1861 they built a stave 
mill and cooper shop at Salzburgh, and engaged in the manufacture 
of barrels; the salt business, then in its infancy, creating a demand 
for that kind of package. After running their stave mill for a 
number of years, they went into the shingle trade, doing a large 
and successful business as manufacturers. In 1873 they added a 
saw mill to their already large establishment. The mill has a ca- 
pacity to cut from 6,000,000 to 7,000,000 per season. In 1873 they 
purchased from WiUiam S. Talman the salt works erected by him in 
1863,andnow manufacture from 16,000 to 18,000 barrels per annum. 
They were originally what was known as a "kettle block," but the 
present mode of manufacture is by the "steam process." 

Laderach Brothers are five in number, and are all natives of 
Switzerland. The whole family, consisting of father, mother, seven 
brothers and four sisters, emigrated to the United States in 1851, 
and settled on a farm in St. Clair Co., Mich. The father, mother 
and the two younger brothers have since gone over to the "silent 
majority." The five who compose the firm of Laderach Bros., 
manufacturers of lumber and salt, came to the Saginaw Valley in 
1857, living in Bay City for four years. In 1861 they all removed 
to that part of the township of Bangor which was afterward known as 
Salzburgh. 

Jacob Laderach married Miss Elizabeth Ehrson, of San- 
dusky, Ohio, and they have five children, four daughters and a son. 
He was the first school director of District No. 3, Bangor. 

Rudolff Laderach married Miss Catherine C. Laderach, a 
native of Bavaria, Grermany, in 1861, and they have five children, 
three girls and two boys. He was elected an alderman for the Third 
Ward of West Bay City in 1881 and re-elected in 1882. 

Charles Laderach has been married twice; his first wife was 
a daughter of the late John Miller. After her death he married 
Miss Katrine Laderach, a native of Switzerland. His family con- 
sists of one boy and two girls. 
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Samuel and John Ladeeach, the remaining members of the 
firm, are unmarried. 

L. L. HOTCHKISS. & CO. 

The mill of this firm is situated a mile south of what was for- 
merly known as Balzburgh. It was built in the year 1869 by the 
firm of Brooks & Adams, who operated it until 1872, when it came 
into the possession of the present proprietors. The whole mill prop- 
erty includes about thirty-six acres. They cut an average of 22,- 
000,000 feet of lumber a season, and employ about 110 men. They 
have three salt wells, and produce about 55,000 barrels of salt an 
nually. 

Xi. L. HoTCHKiss is a native of Connecticut. He came to West 
Bay City in 1863 and entered the employ of Brooks & Adams. On 
the death of Mr. Brooks, which occurred in 1872, Mr. Hotchkiss 
became a member of the firm, the style of which was changed to 
L. L. Hotchkiss & Co., which it still retains. 

W. H. MALONE & CO. 

The mill belonging to this firm was built in 1873 by the firm 
of Malone & Gardner, which firm was succeeded by W. H. Malone 
& Co. in 1873. The mill employs fifty men and cut last season 
nearly 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 

SMALLEY BBOS. & CO. 

This mill was built in 1831, by the firm of Slater & Woodworth, 
and in the Fall of 1882 sold to the present proprietors. About 
thirty men are employed. The mill cut last year 8,000,000 feet of 
liimber. 

THE ROUSE MILL, ESSEXVILLE, 

was built by J. M. Eouse, in the Winter of 1870-71. He carried 
on the business until January, 1878. It then passed into the hands 
of his two sons, E. F. and W. B., who have made great improve- 
ments, changing it from a circular to a gang mill, doing custom 
work. They also added the salt block. They give employment to 
about forty men, and turn out about 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
yearly, and ninety barrels of salt per day. 

INLAND MILLS. 

There are the inland mills of Norn & Kent at Sterling; Cross 
& Dyer, Deep River; John Lentz and J. P. Phillips, Pine River; 
John Hulburt and J. W. Culver, Moffat; Gorie & Carscallan, Omer; 
the Pinconning Mill and the Whitney Mill at Whitney. 



THE SALT INDUSTRY. 

When the act providing for the admission of Michigan into the 
Union was passed by Congress in 1836, it was among other things 
provided that all salt springs in the state, not exceeding twelve in 
number, with six sections of land adjoining each, might be 
• selected by the state, and in pursuance of this act, the Legislature 
of Michigan, in July, 1836, authorized the Governor to make the 
selection. Most of the lands were located in the Grand River 
Valley, but one tract was selected on the Tittabawassee River, at the 
mouth of Salt River. The state geologist. Dr. Houghton, was author- 
ized and directed by the Legislature to commence boring for salt at 
one or inore of the state salt springs as soon as practicable. He 
selected one point in the southwest comer of Section Twenty -four, in 
Township Fifteen, on the west side of the Tittabawassee, and com- 
menced operations about the middle of June, 1838. Many difficul- 
ties were encountered, and when the appropriations were exhausted 
the work was abandoned. 

It was Dr. Houghton's opinion from the first that the centre of 



the basin was along the Saginaw River, 'and the people of Saginaw 
having great confidence in Dr. Houghton, became impressed with 
the same belief. 

In January, 1859, a public meeting was held at Saginaw, and 
a committee appointed to petition the Legislature for aid and en- 
couragement in the enterprise of salt manufacture. Judge Bimey 
was in the Legislature at that time, and was active in securing the 
passage of a biU giving a bounty for the manufacture of salt. The 
original bill proposed a payment of five cents a bushel, but he suc- 
ceeded in getting ten cents granted. It was this encouragement 
that stimulated the first efforts to manufacture salt at Saginaw and 
Bay City. . In April, of that year, the East Saginaw Salt Manufac- 
turing Company was organized with a capital of 1 50,000. The 
boiling of salt was commenced the latter part of June, 1860, and 
the first salt packed was in July, 1860. 

In August, 1860, W. H. Fennell, now of Bay City, shipped 
the first hundred barrels of Saginaw salt that left the Saginaw 
VaUey. 

OPERATIONS AT BAY CITY. 

As soon as the existence of salt at Saginaw was demonstrated, 
Bay City "came down" with the fever, and two companies were 
formed in March, 1860. The Portsmouth Salt Company was or- 
ganized March 13, 1860, and its articles of association filed with 
the county clerk, March 20th. The Bay City Salt Manufacturing 
Company was organized March 23, and its articles of association 
filed May 18, 1860. The principal stockholders of the first named 
company were James J. McCormick, Appleton Stevens, A. D. Brad- 
dock & Co., B. F. Beckwith, Judge Miller, William DagHsh, Martin 
Watrous, C. E. Jennison and W. R. McCormick. Their well was 
sunk to a depth of about 600 feet, and the first salt made in Bay 
County was made by them in the Summer of 1861. The weU was 
on the present site of the McGraw Mills, and W. R. McCormick 
was the first superintendent and secretary. Various changes oc- 
curred in the company, and its property was finally sold to John 
McGraw, about the year 1868. 

The Bay City Company stock was mostly owned by James . 
Eraser, D. H. Fitzhugh, H. M. Fitzhugh and Messrs. Munger. Mr. 
H. M. Fitzhugh afterwards became the principal proprietor of the 
stock. Their works were on the present site of the Michigan Pipe 
Company's works. Their well was sunk to a greater depth than 
the Portsmouth well, and they made their first salt in the early 
Autumn of 1861. These works were continued for Several years, 
and were changed from the kettle to the pan block, and the prop- 
erty finally sold to the Pipe Works. 

Other works followed in rapid succession. Messrs. Harkness 
& Sohne sunk a well to a depth of 900 feet, and erected works with 
one block of kettles and one of pans, with a capacity of 100 barrels 
of salt in twenty-four hours. 

Messrs. Hayden & Co. sank a well to a depth of 1,000 feet, 
and established works at Portsmouth, .afterwards purchased by 
Appleton Stevens & Co. This was a kettle block. 

In 1862 Mr. A. C. Braddock came here and superintended the 
construction of works for the New York Salt Works. The depth 
of the weU was 1,016 feet, and the site occupied seven and a half 
acres with a river frontage of 200 feet. The process of manufac- 
ture was by kettles and solar covers. 

The Lower Saginaw Salt Company, Dolsen & Walker and the 
Altantic Salt Company followed in 1862-'63, and Leng & Bradfield 
also sunk a weU at Bangor. By the close* of 1864 there were 
twenty-six salt concerns in Bay County. The manufacturers, cap- 
ital invested, and product were as follows : 
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SALT STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1864. 

FIRM. LOCATION. INVESTMENT BARRELS. 

O. A. Ballon & Co Kawkawlin. . .$40,000 3,000 

F. A. Kaiser '' ... 20,000 6,000 

F. Lloyd Bangor 20,000 1,800 

Beckwith, Moore & Smith " 16,000 700 

Leng, Bradfield & Co " 20,000 4,000 

Tavlor & Moulthrop " 10,000 600 

MJore, Smith & Co " 5,000 

C. C. Fitzhugh Salzburg 20,000 

W. S. Talman " 13,000 

Fisk & Clark " 20,000 

Chicago & Milwaukee Salt Co '' 65,000 

H.B. Parmelee " 34,000 

Cnpola Works Bay City 40,000 



Atlantic Salt Co. 

Saginaw Bay Salt Co " . . . . 

Saratoga Salt Co ' . . . . 

Fowler & Tucker " 

Dolsen & Walker 

Lower Saginaw Salt Co " . . . . 

Bay City Salt Mfg. Co 

Samuel Pitts " 

N . B. Bradley " . . . . 

A. Stevens & Co Portsmouth 

Hayden & Co '' 

New York Salt Co 

Portsmouth Salt Co " 



40,000 
15,000 
30,000 
30,000 
15,000 
27,000 
26,000 
25,000 
15,000 
6,000 
20,000 
25,000 
25,000 



17,000 
6,000 
2,000 
13 500 
1J.500 
12,000 
11,000 
8,500 
4,306 
1,300 
6,000 
7,595 
11,000 
5,500 
11,527 
8,000 
3,500 
8,000 
3,000 



Total $622,000 167,328 

The first process of manufacture was by the kettle block, but 
it was not long before they had to be abandoned. Then came the 
pan block, and they too, in time, were found to require too much 
fuel, and gave way for the present system. Between 1864 and 
1868 various changes occurred. Some suspended operations and 
new works were constructed. The manufacturers and products of 
1867-'68 were as follows: 



PRODUCT OF 1867 -'68. 



1867. 



N. B. Bradley & Co , Bay City 9 520 



Samuel Pitts & Co., 
Titus Duncan, 
Smith & Hart, 
Bay City Salt Mfg. Co., 
Dolsen & Walker, 
Lower Saginaw Co., 
Atlantic Salt Co., 



8,150 
6,155 
7,000 
5,369 
5,500 
8,500 
10,200 



Bangor 5,100 

10,000 

9 006 



A. Stevens & Co., Portsmouth 6,634 

A. C. Braddock, " 7,000 

Portsmouth Salt Co., 
Taylor & Moulthrop, 
Leng & Bradfield, 
Keystone S. & L. Co., 

Moore, Smith & Co., " 

F. Fitzhugh, Salzburg 1,400 

Hill & Son, " 

Johnson & Walsh, Salzburg 2,000 

Huron Salt & Lumber Company, Salzburg 7.500 

O. A. Ballou, Kawkawlin 9,786 



1868. 

9,500 

10,000 

3,000 

4,000 

13,000 

7,000 

8,500 

12,000 

11,000 

11,800 

3,500 

5,100 

15,000 

8,000 

400 

4,000 

7,000 

3.000 

10,000 

10,000 



118,820 155,800 



REVIEW OF THE BUSINESS. 



In 1871 Mr. H. M. Fitzhugh, president of the Saginaw & 
Bay City Salt Company, prepared an article which was published 
for the information of members of Congress, from which we quote 
as follows: 

"The salt manufacture of the Saginaw VaUey has had an ex- 
istence of about ten years. Brine was discovered in 1860, but no 
considerable development occurred till 1861. In that year large 
investments were made in the new enterprise, and the growth of 
the business, stimulated by a war demand and war prices, was 
very rapid. 

"The production of salt at Saginaw may be considered in two 
phases; one in which it appears as a separate and independent 



business, iind the other where it is a mere parasite of the lumber 
manufacture. 

"At the start all the condition^ seemed to favor the production 
of salt as an exclusive business. There were — for distribution — a 
fine navigable river, emptying about midway in the chain of the 
great lakes ; for saline material, an inexhaustible supply of the very 
strongest brine, underlying many thousand square miles of terri- 
tory; and for fuel, the dense original forest of Northern Michigan. 
Accordingly, the business was entered upon in the fullest confi- 
dence that if salt would not be made at a profit here, it could not 
be made anywhere in the United States. 

"It must be admitted that the investments were not all judicious, 
and that in the inception of this, as of most new enterprises, some 
losses were mcurred from want of experience ; but this was less the case 
in this instance than usually happens, as the model on which the 
orignal Saginaw Salt Works were built existed at Syracuse, N. Y., 
which also supplied all the peculiar machinery and such skill as 
was required at a comparatively moderate expense. 

"It should be said that the salt produced at Saginaw, in the 
earlier period of the manufacture, though not as good as it is now, 
was a fair article. It had to be sold everywhere alongside the 
product of the New York works, which had had the benefit of more 
than a half century's experience; it must, therefore, have compared 
not very disadvantageously with Onondaga salt, in order to com- 
mand nearly the same price, which it always did. 

"However bright the prospects which induced early investments 
m the manufacture of salt at Saginaw, it was very soon discovered 
that they were delusive. The expense account of the manufacturers 
soon swelled to largely more than double its original proportions by 
the advance in labor as well as in fuel and other materials of manu- 
facture. 

"The great difficulty in making salt, the tendency to overproduc- 
tion, began to appear at an early period, and within four years of the 
commencement of the manufacture it had become a losing business 
to such an extent that the production largely declined, and salt property 
had hardly a quotable value. I can not recall a single instance 
in which an original, independent investment in the salt manu- 
facture in the Saginaw Valley, has offered a reasonable profit as a 
result of the manufacture itself. This may seem a bold assertion 
in the face of the fact that the production of salt on the whole has 
increased, and that it has without doubt added largely to the value of 
real estate. The annual distribution of large sums in this manu- 
facture has undoubtedly had a favorable influence on the general 
prosperity, but the business itself has been anything but a profit- 
able one. 

"After the vast profits of the independent salt business were seen 
to be imaginary, it was discovered that it might be more profitably 
conducted as an adjunct of the saw mills. These lumber manufac- 
tories make a vast amount of refuse which must be disposed of in 
some way, or the miUs would soon be buried in their own waste. 
Hence it was found highly economical to employ their slabs, 
edgings, sawdust and exhaust steam in the production of salt. A 
manufacture of this kind has now grown up which is more or less 
profitable in proportion to the skill with which the several manu- 
facturers avail themselves of their advantage in this respect; indeed, 
the entire manufacture of the Saginaw Valley, at the present time, 
may be said to depend on the saw mills, because even in the cases 
where they have no salt works directly connected with them, and 
under the same management, their refuse is sold at a small figure 
or given away to the nearest salt works, which are thus enabled to 
run at a reduced expense ; in fact, little or no cordwood is now used 
for fuel at any of the salt works of the Saginaw Valley." 
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MANUFACTUREKS AND PRODUCT FOR 

1877. 

A. Rust & Co 29,000 

Bousfield & Co 2,698 

H. W. Sage & Co 65,609 

Keystone Salt & Lumber Co 11,047 

W. H. Malone 22,522 

L. L. Hotchkiss & Co 34,278 

Moore, Smith & Co 7,543 

William Peter 18,933 

N. B. Bradley, (trustee) 37,047 

Albert Miller 35,536 

McGraw & Co 51,135 

S. H. Webster. 26,290 

S. McLean & Son 39,189 

Hay, Butman & Co 19,121 

N. W. G. & Water Pipe Co 

A. Chesbrough 

F. E. Bradley 18,885 

Eddy, Avery & Co 53,574 

Carrier & Co 5,388 

J. R. Hall 38,422 

John McEwan 17,508 

Dolsen, Chapin & Bro 39,688 

Polsom & Arnold ». 22,918 

Chapin & Barber 45,881 

Moulthrop & Lewis 12,491 

Laderach Bros 13,243 

Atlantic Salt Co 3,538 

Ayrault, Smith & Co 12,837 

Pitts & Cranage 23,376 

B. F. Webster 

Murphy & Dorr 

Peter Smith & Sons 



77_'78-79. 




1878. 


1879 


29,113 


34,018 


67,752 


'61,304 


11,426 


22,202 


21,367 


23,935 


30,397 


35,364 


14,099 


1,788 


34,874 


36,306 


47,549 


62,803 


57,094 


63,713 


27,794 


37,263 


26,336 




41,469 


37,074 


31,492 


25,744 


2,947 




1,481 


11,070 


24,439 


11,972 


51,304 


59,522 


16,076 


18,339 


48,824 


48,066 


17,888 


18,337 


48,864 


58,560 


19,695 


22,971 


35,747 


29,885 


17,677 


24,084 


16,811 


14,293 


3,346 


1,050 


2,830 


11,491 


43,661 


52,760 




22,578 




37,148 




15,421 



Total 707,697 



792,352 899,061 



THE SALT DISTRICTS. 



The salt producing territory of the state is divided into seven 
districts, having a manufacturing capacity as follows : 

District No. 1, Saginaw County. — Employs four deputy salt in- 
spectors, has fifty-six salt companies, with forty-three steam, 
eighteen pan blocks, and 4,000 solar salt covers, having a manu- 
facturing capacity of 1,400,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 2, Bay County. — Employs three deputy salt in- 
spectors, with thirty-eight steam blocks, thirty-one salt companies, 
and 500 solar salt covers, with a manufacturing capacity of 
1,300,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 3, Huron County. — Employs four deputy salt in- 
spectors, has ten salt companies, with five steam and eight pan 
blocks, with a manufacturing capacity of 400,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 4, Iosco County. — Employs two deputy salt in- 
spectors, has eight salt companies, with eight steam blocks, having 
a manufacturing capacity of 300,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 5, Midland County. — Employs one deputy salt in- 
spector, has four salt companies, with one steam and three pan 
blocks, having a manufacturing capacity of 100,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 6, Manistee County. — Employs one deputy salt in- 
spector, has one salt company, with one steam block now in opera- 
tion, with a manufacturing capacity of 50,000 barrels of salt. 

District No. 7, Gratiot County. — Employs one deputy salt in- 
spector, has one salt company, with one pan block having a manu- 
facturing capacity of 40,000 barrels of salt. 



NUMBER OF BARRELS INSPECTED IN BAY COUNTY IN 



1882. 



The following table is taken from the state salt inspector's re- 
port, and shows the amount of salt inspected during the year. This 
does not show the full amount manf actured : 



L. L. Hotchkiss 54,860 

Laderach Bros 17,217 

W. H. Malone 28,665 

H. W. Sage & Co 64,352 

J. D. Ketcham 5,697 

Keystone Salt & Lum. Co 31,593 

Burt & Lewis 3,006 

C. E. Lewis 23,888 

Smith & Sons 28,018 

McGraw & Co 29,239 

Birdsall & Barker 70,508 

A. Chesbrough 580 

G. C. Myers 17,662 

Murphy & Dorr 37,300 

Miller & Lewis 54,079 

S. McLean. Son & Co 24,930 

Hamilton, McGregor & Co 25,623 

A. Bust & Bro 58,418 

Hav, Butman & Co 26,298 

N. B. Bradley & Sons 61,412 

W.Peter 39,588 

F. E. Bradley 37,818 

Eddy, Avery & Eddy 59,081 

Pitts & Cranage 55,484 

J. F. Ewing 13,686 

R. T. Briscoe 82,000 

Folsom & Arnold 30,349 

Eddy Bros. & Co 31,556 

Atlantic Salt Co • 4,800 

Rouse Bros 18,914 

J. R. Hall 53,569 

Carrier & Co 26,583 

McEwan Bros 34,831 

Dolsen. Chapin & Co 56,675 

Total 1,158,279 

SHIPMENTS BY WATER FOR 1882. 

April 53,937 

May 87,722 

June 47,194 

July 32.311 

August 62,831 

September 37.629 

October 68.225 

November 50,147 

Total 439,996 

The shipments by rail during the year were about 500,000 bar- 
rels, making the total shipments for the year 939,996 barrels. 

The total number of barrels inspected in Bay County during 
1881 was 1,125,290. • 

The total salt product of the state in 1869 was 560,818 barrels. 
In 1881 it was 2,750,299 barrels. 

Most of the production now is by the grainer system. Steam 
blocks are used and evaporation is procured by the use of exhaust 
steam from the engines which drive the saw mills. The expense 
of fuel is thus reduced to the minimum, as were the steam not used 
in the salt manufacture, it would be suffered to escape without fur- 
ther service. This mode of manufacture has practically superseded 
all others, because of the economy of fuel. 

In 1873 the product of Bay City amounted to a little more 
than 352,000 barrels, which was sold at an average of f 1.40 per 
barrel. 

In 1882 there were thirty-four salt making establishments, and 
the amount inspected was 1,193,479 barrels. The total product for 
the year was considerably more than that. 

In the early days of salt manufacture here, the prices reached 
as high as |3.50 a barrel. The past year the average price has 
been about seventy cents. 

YEARLY PRODUCT AND PRICE. 

The salt manufacture in this state commenced in 1860, and the 
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inspection law was not enacted until 1869. Previous to the inspec- 
tion law the annual product was as follows : ^ 

Barrels. 

1860 4,000 

1861 125,000 

1862 243,000 

1863 466,356 

1864 529,073 

The product since 1869, at which time the inspection law took 
effect, is as follows : 



Barrels. 

1865 477,200 

1866 407,077 

1867 474,721 

1868 555,690 



Barrels. 

1869 560,818 

1870 621,350 

1871 728,175 

1872 724,481 

1873 823,346 

1874 1,028,979 

1875 1,081,865 



Barrels. 

1876 1,462,729 

1877 ,.1,960,997 

1878 1,855,884 

1879 2,058,040 

1880 2,676,588 

1881 2,750,299 

1882 3,037,317 



AVERAGE PRICES. 

The average net price to manufacturers for the salt product 
during a series of years show as follows : 

Average price per barrel, 1866 $1 80 

1867 1 77 

. 1868 1 85 

1869 1 58 

1870 1 32 

1871 1 46 

1872 1 46 

1873 1 37 

1874 1 19 

1875 1 10 

1876 1 05 

1877 85 

1878 85 

1879 1 02 

1880 75 

1881 83^3 

1882 70 



SALT ASSOCIATIONS. 

The association of salt manufacturers of the salt producing 
counties of Michigan, organized in 1876, under the title of "Michi- 
gan Salt Association," and reorganized in 1881, under the name of 
"Salt Association of Mi(Shigan," has, during its few years of exist- 
ence, met with flattering success on aU sides, the consumer of salt 
as well as the producer being profited thereby. 

Early in the history of the great industry, associations from 
time to time were organized and operated, one of these being 
the Lay County Salt Company, in 1865. This concern lasted two 
or three years, when the Saginaw & Bay Salt Company took its 
place. This corporation was organized about the year 1868, the 
most prominent salt manufacturers along Saginaw Eiver being 
members. The capital stock was $200,000, with 8,000 at |25 each, 
fhe amount actually paid in was f 19.25 per share. The officers 
of the company were as follows : 

President, H. M. Fitzhugh; vice-president, Newell Barnard; 
secretary, J. S. Judson; treasurer, N.B.Bradley. Executive com- 
mittee, H. M. Fitzhugh, J. F. Bundy, N. Barnard, T. Cranage, 
Jr., N. B. Bradley. 

This association was discontinued in 1871, and from that time 
until 1875 there was no regular organization to take hold of and han- 
dle the saline article. The salt producer during that time saw the 
real necessity for an organization. A number of salt manufacturers 
in the Saginaw Valley had a meeting, and on the 8th of July, in 
that year, organized an association, known as the Saginaw Salt 
Company. Its purpose was the marketmg of all salt its stockhold- 



ers manufactured, and such as was delivered to it for that purpose 
by others, and in connection therewith, the establishing of agen- 
cies for the sale of salt in principal markets, and the buying, sell- 
ing and manufacture of salt. The capital stock was f 500,000, of 
20,000 shares of f 25 each. The amount of capital stock paid in 
was $18,000. This company was of a few months' existence. On 
March 31st, in 1876, the Michigan Salt Association was formed, to 
exist as an organization for five years. At its first annual election 
following officers and committees were chosen: 

President, W. E. Bart, East Saginaw; vice-president, Albert 
MiUer, Bay City; secretary, D. G. Holland, East Saginaw; treas- 
urer, Thomas Cranage, Jr., Biy City. Board of dire3tors, J. L. 
Dolsen, H. C. Moore, J. E. Hall, H. M. Bradley, John McEwan, 
of Bay City; W. E. Biirfc, W. J. Bartow, Gr. L. Eamington, Ezra 
Eust, Newell Barnard, G. F. Williams, H. A. Batchelor, of the Sagi- 
naws; W. E. Stafford and James Ayers, of Port Hope; E. F. 
Holmes, of Oscoda. Executive committee, H. M. Bradley, J. L. 
Dolsen, of Bay City; W. E. Burt, W. J. Bartow, N. Barnard, East 
Saginaw. 

The capital stock was |200,000, of 8,000 125 shares. The amount 
actually paid in was $2 per share. This organization was probably 
the most successful one in the history of the Saginaw Valley. 
Its stock-holders numbered forty-eight, twelve of whom resided in 
East Saginaw, fifteen in Bay City, two in West Bay City, fourteen 
in Saginaw City, and one each in Port Austin, Caseville, New Eiver, 
White Eock, and Port Hope. It appointed a committee consisting 
of Thomas Cranage, Jr., N. Barnard, and one other member, who 
drafted an amendment to the salt law, which was passed by the 
Legislature, and it is now considered the best that could be drawn, 
it covering all the points desired. 

In 1881, on March 31st, the organization expired by limitation. 
At that time a new combination was organized under the name of 
the Salt Association of Michigan. This company is in existence at 
the present day, and is doing effective work. Its officers are about 
the same as of the old association. The purpose for which this or- 
ganization was formed is the manufacture of and dealing in salt, 
and to engage in the transportation of its products to market. The 
capital stock is $200,000, divided into 8,000 shares of |25 each. The 
amount actually paid in is f 2 per share. The affairs of the asso- 
ciation are managed by the Board of Directors, who are aU man- 
ufacturers of salt. The places for the transaction of the associa- 
tion's business are Bay City and East Saginaw. 

Any manufacturer of salt in this state is entitled to become a 
stockholder of the association by signing articles of association, and 
designating the number of shares taken, which shall not exceed one 
share of the capital stock for every barrel of the daily average of 
his manufactory on a fair estimate. From the proceeds of the salt 
sold, there is paid an annual dividend of 8 per cent to each stock- 
holder on the amount paid in, payable on the 30th days of March 
and September, which together with all losses sustained and all 
expenses incurred in handling and selling, together with the inspec- 
tion fees, are charged up as expenses before a division of the proceeds 
of sales are made. Annual meetings of the stockholders are held on 
the third Thursday in January, in each year. Special meetings 
are held at times when the president or directors shall appoint. 

Every manufacturer, in becoming a member of the associa- 
tion, is obliged to execute and deliver to it a contract for all salt 
manufactured by him, or a lease of his salt manufacturing prop- 
erty. Each stockholder makes salt solely on the association's ac- 
count. The board of directors has power to determine the rate of 
advance in the price of salt, and it also has power to appoint 
traveling or resident agents for the sale of salt. 
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RIVEB NAVIGATION. 

The history of Saginaw River navigation extends over a period 
of about fifty- two years, and the exhibits of its traffic at the pres- 
ent time indicate to what extent the industries of this region have 
attained. The first craft to dispute the right of way upon the 
highway of this river, was a vessel or sloop called the "Savage," 
probably so called from its appearance rather than anything it was 
likely to accomplish. This craft was of about forty tons burden, 
and owned by the American Fur Company. It made occasional 
trips to the company's station at Saginaw from about 1831 to 1837 
or 1838. 

In June, 1832, a vessel that could carry fifty tons came into 
the river, and after discharging some freight for the Fur Company, 
sailed up the Tittabawassee and took a load of potatoes from Dun- 
can McLellan's farm, and carried them to Detroit. This was the 
first export of farm produce from the Saginaw Valley. 

In August, 1837, Capt. George Raby sailed into the Saginaw 
River as master of the schooner "North America." He settled his 
family at Portsmouth. He died about the year 1860. 

Capt. J. Davis Smith, brother of Dr. George E. Smith, of 
Bay City, commanded the "Richmond," formerly the "Conneaut 
Packet" for a year or two, until she was wrecked on the Canada 
shore of Lake Huron. Dr. George E. Smith was sailing with his 
brother on the boat at the time. About this time Capt. Wilson 
commanded a little schooner called the "Mary," which sailed be- 
tween Saginaw and Detroit. She was also wrecked on the Canada 
shore. 

About 1850, the steamer "Columbia" ran weekly between De- 
troit and Saginaw. She was commanded at one time by George 
H. Cottrell, and his brother C. B. Cottrell, now of Bay City, was 
clerk. The "Columbia" was afterwards purchased by Capt. Cole. 
Then came the "Charter" and "Snow." 

In 1853, the tug "Lathrop" was brought here for towing pur- 
poses. 

In 1854, the steamer "Fox," commanded by Capt. Wolverton, 
ran on the jiver. 

Then came the "Ariel," "Ruby," "Magnet," and "Evening 
Star." 

In 1858 the Bay City & Alpena Line was started by Capt. 
Cole with the "Columbia." This line is still operated by the firm of 
Cole & Holt. There are three boats on the line doing a good 
business. 

About 1866 the "L. G. Mason" came here and is still running. 

The bar at the mouth of the river was for a long time a serious 
obstruction to navigation, but nothing definite about its removal 
was reached until 1867, when the work of dredging was com- 
menced, and completed the following year. This work elevated the 
porfc of Bay City to rank with any on the lakes. 

There are now two established passenger steamboat lines — the 
Bay City & Alpena, and Saginaw River Line of steamers. 

There are also a large number of tug, propeller, barge and 
towing lines. 

THE SEASON OF 1882. 

The Bay City Irihune reviewed the season of 1882, as follows: 
**This season of navigation on the Saginaw River has closed, 
and most of the crafts have gone into Winter quarters. The river 
is covered with ice except in a few spots, and it is doubtful if an- 
other boat can enter this port this year after to-day. The propeller 
*Saginaw Valley' left Alpena yesterday for Bay City, and she is the 
last boat to start for this port. She was at Tawas last evening and 
will endeavor to feel her way in to-day. She is well ironed off, and 
being broad and of light draught can travel through the ice without 



much difficulty, if last night did not make too much of the congealed 
liquid. 

"The season opened in April with lumber freights at $2 per 
thousand to Buffalo and f 1 .75 to Ohio ports. The large lumber fleet 
rushed into port, and by May freights had taken a drop of 25 cents 
per 1,000 feet. As the season advanced a further reduction of 25 
cents took place, making it f 1.50 to Buffalo and f 1.25 to Ohio. 
Loads became very scarce with wages and expenses high, and the 
worst season on record was looked for. The lowest charter reported 
was a barge from Crow Island to Buffalo at f 1.25, which rate was 
accepted in order to fill out the tow of the propeller ^Passaic' 
Freights remained steady and quiet at the figures named until Sep- 
tember 1st, when a reaction took place, an advance of 25 cents being 
made upon the demand of owners of lumber carriers. Another 25 cent 
advance speedily followed and then another, making the rate $2 to 
Buffalo and $1.75 to Ohio. A brisk demand for Buffalo boats sent 
the rate up another quarter, only on Buffalo and Tonawanda boats, 
however. ' As soon as the chilling Fall winds set, freights again in- 
creased a quarter, fixing them at $2.50 and $2, and from then until 
the close of the season they remained firm at those figures. Better 
f];iBights were obtained, in some instances, but as a rule, those were 
the going rates. The steam-barge * Ontonagon' and barges *Wm. 
Lewis' and ^R. J. Carney,' were the last regular lumber traders to 
leave for Buffalo. The tug ^Albert J. Wright' and barges 'Mills' 
and 'W. A. Sherman' came here and loaded, and they were in reality 
the last craft for Buffalo, where they reached safely on Monday 
morning last. The barge *B. B. Buckhout' was the last craft to load 
for Ohio. She was towed out to Tawas by the tag 'Cheney' and 
from there was towed to Cleveland by the steam-barge 'Geo. L. Col- 
well.' 

"The season, on the whole, has been a very fair one for lumber 
carriers. All that were properly managed, made money. The sea- 
son, as favorable as it was, is a surprise, when the fact that there 
was nearly 25 per cent increase in tonnage is taken into considera- 
tion. The past season some of the best and largest crafts have 
been added to the lumber marine, each carrying from 400,000 to 
800,000 feet. The largest shipments of any season in Bay City's 
history were made the past season." 

The boats laid up at Bay City for the Winter of 1883, were as 
follows : 

Steamers— "Dove," "Dunlap," "Metropolis," "E. T. Carring- 
ton," "Luther Westover," "Emerald," "Sea Gull."— 7. 

Propellers — "Arundell," "C. A. Forbes." — 2. 

Steam barges — "Geo. King," "Baldwin," "J. P. Donaldson," 
"D. F. Rose," "Nelson Mills," "Mayflower," "Fred McBrier, "" Sani- 
lac," "Benton."— 9. 

Barges — "Brightie," "Boscobel," "Marine City," "Racine," "Ju- 
piter," "Leader," "Yankee," "Bahama," "Tailor," "Gebhart," "Flor- 
ence M. Dickinson," "Lilly May," "Emerald," "Colorado," "Fannie 
Neil," "Levi Rawson," "C. L. Young," "Galatea," "Aj ax,"" Oneon- 
fca," "E. A. Mayes," "Nelson," "Favorite," "Roscius," "Icsman," 
"Grace Whitney," "Melbourne," "G. W. Bissell," "J. S. Austin," 
"Amaranth," " Wm. Treat," "T. G. Lester," "J. L. Ketchum," "L. B. 
Crocker." — 84. 

Tugs— "Music," "Ella Smith," "Peter Smith," "S. S. Rumage," 
"A. F. Bartlett," "William Park," "Charles Lee," "C. M. Farrar," 
"Marian Teller," "E. V. Mundy," "Witch of the West," "W. E; 
Quinby," "W. A. Avery," "Annie Moiles," "Buffalo," "Coia B.," 
"E. M. Peck," "C. C. McDonald," "T. M. Moore," "Geo. B. Dick- 
son," "E. Haight," "Maud S.," "Harley," Challenge," "Laketon," 
"Toledo."— 26. 

Steam Yachts — "Handy Boy," "Jos. Gordon," "Col. Camp," 
"C. B. Hull," "J. G. Hubbard," "Cora K. D."— 6. 
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SUMMAKY. 

Steamers 7 

Propellers - ^ 

Steam-barges 9 

Barges 34 

Tugs.. 26 

Steam Yachts 6 

Total 84 

THE FIRST VESSEL BUILT ON THE SAGINAW RIVER 

was built by Nelson Smith in 1846-'47. She was built at Saginaw 
and named the '* Juha Smith," that being the name of the proprie- 
tor's only daughter. At that time the Carrollton bar was an obstrac - 
tion to the navigation of the river, and this vessel was modeled to 
adapt itself to that difficulty. It was of about seventy tons burden 
and when loaded drew four and a half feet of water. In 1848, when 
Judge Miller removed his family from Saginaw to Portsmouth, they 
made the trip on this vessel in about two days. The ** Julia Smith" 
left the Saginaw trade about 1850, and as late as 1871 was saihngon 
Lake Michigan, and was staunch and sound. 

The first vessels of any importance built near the mouth of the 
river were built by the Braddocks, at Portsmouth, in 1857-'58, and 
were the *'Essex" and *'Bay City." The latter is still afloat. The 
**Java," a small fishing vessel was built atLower Saginaw, in 1854. 

FIRST STEAMBOAT ON THE RIVER. 

Of the firet steamboat on the Saginaw Eiver, Judge Miller 
writes as follows: 

"In July, 183G, the writer of this article, accompanied by 
Eleazer Jewett, the county surveyor, and one or two other parties 
who were to assist in making a prehminary survey of the site of 
Portsmouth, preparatory to making a plat of the village, came from 
Saginaw in a canoe (accompanied by the late James Fraser, who 
expected to meet a vessel in the river with some articles on board 
which he would have need of before the wind would permit the 
vessel to sail to Saginaw,) to the point where the village of Ports- 
mouth is now located, and after completing a survey of the out- 
lines for a village plat, proceeded down the river to the residence of 
Leon Trombley, Sr., which was then located at a point near the 
present corner of Fourth and Water Streets. While there partak- 
ing of some refreshments, Louis Trombley (who was then a lad 
ten or twelve years old,) came into the house crying, *A steamboat! 
a steamboat!' We all rushed out of the house to see what had 
deceived the boy into the idea of a steamboat, when, to our great 
delight, we saw a steamboat proudly making headway against a 
south wind and the current of the Saginaw Eiver; these obstacles 
had been a great detriment to the navigation of the river by sailing 
v$ssels, and seriously retarded the arrival of supplies for the citi- 
zens of Saginaw. We hailed the boat, which proved to be the 
^Governor Marcy,' commanded by Capt. Gorham, piloted by Capt. 
Rhodes, and chartered by the late Norman Little, who was acting 
in behalf of himself, and Mackie, Oakley and Jennison, who then 
bwned Saginaw City, and had just commenced active operations in 
building up the town. Mr. Jennison, who was interested in the 
charter of the first steamboat that entered the Saginaw River, was 
the father of our respected fellow- citizen, Charles E. Jennison. 
With much ado, after losing some of our things in endeavoring to 
transfer them from the canoe to the boat, we all got on board, and 
had the satisfaction of riding on the first steamboat that ever 
floated on the waters of the Saginaw. The * Governor Marcy' 
made regular trips to Saginaw once in two weeks during the balance 
of that season. Some of the early settlers may remember Capt. 
Gorham who commanded her. He was a complete dandy ; I have 
known him to change his dress three or four times after entering 



the river before landing at Saginaw. He would sometimes appear 
on the pilot house of the boat dressed entirely in white, with a 
broad brimmed Leghorn hat on, motioning as if piloting the boat, 
when the wheelsman, Capt. Rhodes, who knew every foot of the 
groimd, paid no attention to him. He was superseded in the com- 
mand before the season was out. 

"first steamboat BUILT ON THE RIVERi 

"In 1817 the business of the Saginaw Valley had begun to re- 
vive somewhat; the lumber business was carried on in a small way, 
and at that time a great want was felt for a better means of com- 
munication between different points on the Saginaw River, and for 
some mode of navigating the streams that form the said river. 
It must be remembered that at the time above mentioned every man 
had to paddle his own canoe; there was no road between the 
upper and lower towns on the river that any one but the late James 
Fraser dared to ride over. At this time Capt. Addison Mowry, a 
native of Pittsburgh, who was well acquainted with the navigation 
of the shoal waters of the upper portion of the Ohio River, con- 
ceived the idea that a steamboat modeled after those running on the 
Ohio, would not only serve for the wants of the Saginaw River, 
but could be made useful in navigating the streams above. At the 
suggestion of Capt. Mowry, the late James Fraser, Dr. Daniel H. Fitz- 
hugh, Daniel H. Fitzhugh, Jr., Emerson and Eldridge, and some 




SAGINAW, BAY CITY AND ALPENA STEAMERS. 

other parties entered into the project of building such a boat as 
has been mentioned; and in the Summer of 1847, Mr. Fraser and 
Daniel H. Fitzhugh, Jr., went to Pittsburgh and contracted for the 
engines for a boat, procured a model from which to build one, and 
commenced in earnest the great undertaking that it then was to 
build a steamboat on the Saginaw River. The work of construc- 
tion was carried on near Emerson's mill, at Saginaw, on the east 
side of the river, for the convenience of getting sawed lumber at 
the mill. The work on the hull had progressed considerably dur- 
ing the season of 1847, but the boat was not launched till 1848, 
when she was consigned to the element for which she was intended, 
and named the <Buena Vista,' upon which occasion there were 
great festivities at the <Hall of Montezuma.' I think the responsi- 
bility of providing the materials and superintending the building 
of the boat was assigned to Daniel H. Fitzhugh, Jr., and notwith- 
standing the many difficulties attending that duty, they were all 
overcome, and in due time the 'Buena Vista' was constantly em- 
ployed in carrying passengers and towing vessels on the Saginaw 
River. Addison Mowry was her first captain, and Orrin Kinney, 
now of Portsmouth, was engineer. The *Buena Vista,' notwith- 
standing her awkward appearance, with her stern wheel, answered 
the purpose for which she was constructed, with the exception of 
making money for her owners, and the successful navigation of the 
upper streams. As an illustration of her failure in the last named 
point, I will give a little sketch of her first trip to the forks of Bad 
River. This was before the Detroit & Milwaukee Railroad was built, 
and the people of Shiawassee County were looking for a means of 
conveying their surplus produce to market, by constructing a plank 
road to the forks of Bad River, and from that point the pro- 
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duce was to be carried by the *Buena Vista,' or some other Hght 
draught boat, to a shipping point on the Saginaw River. To 
further the project above referred to, a delegation from that county, 
consisting of Gov. Parsons, of Corunna, and Mr. Gould, of Owosso, 
came to Saginaw in the Summer of 1849, and when they got 
ready to return home, it was determined, in order to show the 
feasibility of the project, to take the delegation on their way, as far 
as the forks, on board the *Buena Vista,' and at the same time 
give an excursion to the citizens of Saginaw. The writer was 
notified of the intended excursion and was on hand to start with 
the boat, upon which had congregated for the excursion, a large por- 
tion of the male population of Saginaw City, (East Saginaw then was 
not.) The boat started out in the morning under favorable auspices, 
expecting to be back at Saginaw by a little past noon, so no provisions 
for the comfort of the inner man were made except by those who took 
their rations of fire-water. The boat proceeded on her trip without, 
encountering any difficulties, till we left the Shiawassee and entered 
the Bad River. That river was so narrow and crooked in places that 
it was with difficulty that we made any progress ; in a short turn in 
the river the length of the boat was so great that it would rub both 
banks at the same time, and she had to exercise all the power of 
her engines to squeeze through. It was near night when we reached 
a point in the river where the navigation was attended with less 
difficulty, when a strange whistling sound proceeded from the en- 
gines, and the engineer was walking in the water by the side of the 
boat endeavoring to accomplish something by punching at its side. 
It was soon ascertained that the pipe which supplied the boilers with 
water had been filled with mud in dragging over the shoals, and 
that the boat was being propelled by heated gas. Had the engineer sue 
ceeded in letting water into the boilers when thus heated, there would 
inevitably have been an explosion which would have caused great 
loss of life. Before reaching our destination all the metal joints in 
the steam pipes were melted, and so far as the propelling capacity 
was concerned, the boat was a complete wreck. It was then near 
night, and we had all fasted since morning, and the prospect for the 
night was not very pleasant; when Daniel L. C. Eaton and E. F. 
Bird volunteered to take a canoe and paddle to Saginaw, sixteen 
miles, and return with provisions for the famishing crowd. They 
performed their duty faithfully, for which service they will always 
be held in grateful remembrance by all who partook of the bounti- 
ful supply of provisions, which they brought to the crowd about one 
o'clock in the moniing, and which the good ladies of Saginaw City 
had suppHed them with, by emptying their larders of cooked pro- 
visions. The next day the excursionists exercised their muscles in 
performing a pedestrian tour through the wilderness, by way of 
Swan Creek and the Tittabawassee to Saginaw. The *Buena Vista' 
remained at the forks a few days till her steam pipes and boilers were 
repaired, when she returned to her duties on the Saginaw,which she 
performed till other boats came to take her place. 

"The *Buena Vista' is described as having been a 'homely' 
affair, being all hold and no cabin, and supplied with rows of 
benches for seats. 

"The machinery of the *Buena Vista' was afterwards transferred 
to the * Whitney,' which was the first steamboat built at the lower 
end of the river. She was built at Bangor by Thomas Whitney & 
Co., and was commanded by Daniel Burns, of local notoriety. 

"The next steamboat after the *Buena Vista,' to ply these waters, 
was the *Gen. Wolcott,' brought here in 1850 by Capt. Darius Cole, 
to run between Lower Saginaw and Saginaw, thus forming the first 
river line ever operated here. 

"One of the incidents of the early days was a race between the 
*Buena Vista' and the *Wolcott.' Daniel Burns commanded the 
first named boat, and getting in too great a hurry at the outset, 



started all the joints in his racer before he was five miles out, thus 
losing the 1 100 stakes." 

"Capt. Dakius Cole is one of the pioneer vessel men of 
Michigan, and particularly of the Saginaw Valley. He was bom in 
Wales, Erie Co., N. Y., October 11, 1818. As early as 1835, 
before Michigan became a state, he came West to Detroit, and af- 
terwards helped to survey the territory of Iowa. Most of his life 
has been spent in the management of boating interests, and at an 
early day he sailed on the lakes. As early as 1848 he came to 
Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, with a vessel, bringing supplies and 
taking back a load of furs. In 1850 he came here with the steamer 
"Gen. Wolcott" and ran it between this point and Saginaw, thus 
forming the first river line ever operated here. Before that the 
business had been done with canoes and skiffs. In 1854 he bought 
the steamer "Columbia" and run her between this point and Detroit. 
He operated the river line until a few years ago, when he sold out. 
In company with Capt. Holt he now has three boats and operates a 
line between Bay City and Alpena. Captain Cole is a genial gen- 
tleman and is a weU stocked encyclopaedia of early reminiscence and 
events. He has had a successful business career and amassed a 
handsome property. He owns considerable real estate in Bay City, 
but his family residence has always been in Detroit. His business 
office is in Bay City, and most of his time is spent here, especially 
during the season of navigation. 



BRIDGES. 
Previous to 1865 the only means of transit across the Saginaw 
River was by row-boats t)r ferry. In 1863 a steam flat-boat super- 
seded the rope ferry. In 1864 a stock company was formed and a 
wooden bridge built between the foot of Third Street, Bay City, and 
Midland Street, Wenona. This bridge was 1,900 feet in length and 
cost $35,000. It was opened for travel in 1865. In 1876 the 
wooden structure was replaced by the present magnificent iron 
bridge. The bridge company continued to the Winter of 1883, and 
up to that time it was a toU bridge. At that time Bay County pur- 
chased the bridge and the toll system was abolished. In 1876 
another bridge was constructed from the foot of Twenty-Third Street 
to Salzburgh. The bridge of the Detroit and Bay City Railroad was 
built in 1873. 



THE COURTS AND BAR. 

One of the first institutions established in a community of 
pioneers has invariably been some sort of a court of ji|stice, where 
law could be expounded, justice administered, and other kinds of 
business, too numerous to mention, transacted. The justice of 
the peace who presided over the principal court of the early days, 
was necessarily a being of varied attainments, at least in theory if 
not in fact. It was his business to unite in holy bonds of matri- 
mony such as desired to be pronounced, and to separate by solemn 
decree of divorce such as could show just and sufficient cause. He 
must also apply the principles of law and justice to the whole range 
of offenses, from murder to neighborhood quarrels. 

PKESENT SYSTEM OF JUDICIARY. 

The present system of judiciary of Michigan is most excel- 
lent, but it has been developed through a tortuous way. From the 
date of the settlement of Detroit by the French in 1701, the people 
of the region now included in the state of Michigan have lived to 
the present time under various forms of governments — edicts of 
kings, orders of military commanders, decrees of imperial parlia- 
ments and provincial governors, ordinances of national congresses. 
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enactments of territorial governors and councils, provisions of state 
constitutions, and the laws of the state Legislature. From the 
coutume de Paris to the last state constitution and enactments of 
the last state Legislature, the changes of 182 years have left their 
impress along the devious ways. 

THE COURTS. 

The Circuit Court of Saginaw County was established under 
an act of the Territorial Legislature Assembly, approved Febmary 
12, 1835, which provided that a term of court should be held for the 
county of Saginaw on Tuesday next after the fourth Monday in 
June, and on the second Tuesday next after the fourth Monday 
in January in each year. 

Among the first acts of the State Legislature was one dealing 
with the Circuit Court. It decreed that "the Fourth Circuit shall 
be composed of the counties of Oakland, Lapeer, Shiawassee, 
Genesee, Saginaw, Ionia and Kent, and the counties attached there- 
to, for judicial purposes." The sessions of the Fourth Circuit were 
ordered to be held at Saginaw on the third Tuesdays of February 
and July in each year. Subsequently the term was changed to 
May. In after years, a desire to have the Spring term of the court 
held in April was expressed. 

Among the bills passed by the Legislature during the Winter 
session of 1858-'59 was one changing the terms of the Supreme Court 
and reorganizing circuit districts. The Spring term of the Supreme 
Court was authorized to be held on the first Monday of April in- 
stead of May. Saginaw County was detached from the Seventh 
Circuit and added to the Tenth, which henceforth comprised Sag- 
inaw, Gratiot, Isabella, Midland, Iosco, Bay and Alpena. 

June 25, 1857, John Eobertson vs. Harvey Williams was the 
first suit in the Bay County Circuit Court, W. L. Sherman, at- 
torney for plaintiff; May 31, 1858, George Lord vs. Joseph P. 
Whittemore, W. L. Sherman attorney for plaintiff; June 2, 1858, 
Andrew C. Maxwell vs. James J. McCormick, Maxwell & Wisner 
for plaintiff, and James Birney for defendant. No court, however, 
was held in which to try cases until April, 1859, when Judge Wilber 
F. Woodworth presided. The Grand Jury empaneled for this session 
consiisted of J. S. Barclay, Henry M. Bradley, John Burdon, Daniel 
Burns, Jonathan Burtch, Calvin C. C. Chilson, W. L. Fay, Lyman 
Garrison, B. B. Hart, Christian Heinzmann, Fred IJeisler, Nathan 
Knight, Alexander McKay, Gunder Miller, John W. Putnam, Henry 
Eaymond, Harvey Stewart, Edward Vosburg, Albert Wedthoff and 
Michael Winterhalter. Henry Raymond was chosen foreman. 

The building used for a court house stood where the south end 
of the new Denison Block now stands on Water Street. 

The first man convicted of murder in the county was Peter 
Van Gestle, for the murder of Peter Van Wert. The murder was 
committed in Bay County, January 31, 1859. The following April 
Van Gestle was tried, convicted and sentenced to soHtary confine- 
ment for life. 

; In 1861, Judge Woodworth resigned, and Hon. James Birney 
was appointed by the Governor to fill the unexpired term. He was 
succeeded by J. G. Sutherland, who resigned in 1870 upon his 
election to Congress. Then came John Moore and T. C. Grier. 
The latter died in 1872, and was succeeded by Hon. Sanford. M. 
Green, who is still upon the bench. ' 

Bay County is now a part of the eighteenth judicial district. 
The terms of court are the first Tuesday of March, September and 
December, and the third Tuesday in June. 

Sanford M. Green, circuit judge Bay City, was born May 
30, 1807, at Grafton, Eensselaer Co., N. Y. He is a descendant 
of the (greens of Rhode Island. His father was a farmer of hm- 
ited estate and uneducated. He permitted his son to purchase his 



time at the age of sixteen years, and at that early age he left tlie 
parental roof. During the next three years he labored on a farm 
for wages, and applied himself to study, in the intervals of labor, 
under a private instructor. Up to this time he had never had any 
instructor in, or given any attention to, geography or Enghsh gram- 
mar. At the age of nineteen he had quahfied himself to teach, 
though he had only attended school, and that a common school, 
for three months. For two years he taught school in Winter, and 
continued to labor on a farm through the remainder of the year. In 
1828 he commenced the study of law, and in the same year, cast his 
first vote for President Jackson. He read law for a time with George 
C. Sherman, and afterwards w^ith Judge Ford, eminent lawyer of 
New York; still later he pursued his reading in the office of Stir- 
hng & Bronson, of Watertown. Having pursued his studies for 
^\Q years, he was admitted to the bar as an attorney at law and 
solicitor in chancery. He went into practice at Brownville, N. Y., 
and pursued it there until 1835, when he lemoved to the city of 
Eochester, where he became partner of the late Hon. H. L. Stevens 
On Mr. Stevens removing to Michigan a year afterwards, he formed 
a partnership with I. A. Eastman, Esq., with whom he continued 
until 1837. In the Spring of that year he became interested in 
the land on which the city of Owosso, Mich., has since been built, 
and went there to reside. He assisted in laying the foundation of 
the thriving town and continued to live there for six years. During 
this period he held the offices of justice of -the peace, supervisor, 
assessor of a school district and prosecuting attorney of Shiawassee 
County. At the election of 1842 he was elected state senator, and 
served for two years. At the close of his term as senator, in 1844 
he was appointed by the chancellor and judges of the Supreme 
Court to revise the statutes of the state, and was required to report 
his revision at the commencement of the legislative session of 1846. 
He served during this term in the Senate as chairman of the 
judiciary committee. As such he reported the bill providing for 
that revision, and for the appointment, by the governor, of the com- 
missioner to prepare it. The bill was passed by the Senate in this 
form. After it went to the House the question was started who 
should be appointed commissioner. Senator Green was the gen- 
eral choice, but under the bill which he reported, and as it passed 
the Senate, he was ineligible, as the then constitution prohibited 
the appointment by the governor of any person to an office, cre- 
ated by the Legislature of which he was a member. To obviate 
this objection, the House amended the bill so as to transfer the 
appointing power to the judiciary, and the amendment was con- 
curred in by the Senate. His appointment was recommended by 
the entire Senate, with one or two exceptions, and by all the profes- 
sional men in the House. In 1843 he removed to Pontiac, and 
there he prepared his revision. It was reported at the time pre- 
scribed, was adopted by the Legislature, with some amendments, 
and went into effect March 1, 1847. He was re-elected to the 
Senate immediately before making his report. On the resignation 
of Judge Eansom, in 1848, after his election as governor and the 
transfer of Judge Whipple to the third circuit to fill the vacancy. 
Judge Green was appointed. to fill the vacancy in the fourth circuit 
as Judge Whipple's successor. 

In this position of circuit judge, and ex-officio judge of the Su- 
preme Court, of which he was presiding judge for two years, he 
served until the re -organization of the latter court in 1858. After 
this change in the judiciary, he continued to hold the office of cir- 
cuit judge of the Sixth Circuit until 1867, when he resigned. He 
immediately removed to Bay City, and thenceforth devoted himself 
to the practicie of law until he was appointed, in June, 1872, circuit 
judge of the Eighteenth Circuit, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Judge Grier. In this position he is still acting. In 1860 
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he prepared and published a work on the practice of circuit courts. 
An edition of 1,200 copies was issued, and so eagerly was it sought 
for by the profession that nearly every copy has been sold. The 
important and conspicuous part performed by Judge Green, officially 
and otherwise, in giving judicious form and system to the statutes 
and the practice of the courts of this state, and in improving its gen- 
eral jurisprudence is worthy of a more extended notice than is ad- 
missible in this brief memoir. The revised statutes of 1846 have 
remained now for a quarter of a century, and no effort has been 
made to supersede it by another. Two compilations have been made 
to bring together, in convenient form, the numerous changes made 
necessary by national events by the expanding entei-prise of the time 
and the .rapid development of our local resources, but the general 
features of that revision remain. His judicial record for over twenty 
years as a nisiprius judge, and for ten years in the Court of Last Ee- 
sort is creditable ahke to the »tate and to him. The opinions of the 
court prepared and read by him, published in the first four volumes 
of the Michigan Keports, are clear and forcible in style; they 
show a thorough acquaintance with the subjects involved, a modest 
deference to the current of decision by other courts, a clear percep- 
tion of the ethical philosophy of the law, a constant appreciation of 
its great purpose and a bold adherence to recognized principles. 
These contain the results of his mature judgment after deliberate 
consideration. But he has exhibited in his long service at the cir- 
cuit a wider range of judicial qualities than can be called into exer- 
cise in a purely Appellate Court. He possesses rare qualifications 
for the nisiprius bench, for trial of questions of fact. His analyti- 
cal mind enables him at once to put aside what is foreign to the 
subject of inquiry, and to so classify the material evidentiary facts, 
as to disentangle the most intricate case, and bring order out of ap- 
parent chaos. His knowledge of the law is profound ; he has mas- 
tered and digested it as a great moral science. In the administra- 
tion of it, he is ready without being precipitate, dignified without 
austerity, patient and attentive to arguments, and independent and 
uniformly impartial in his decision. He is ever serene and self- 
possessed, however the bustle and excitement of important trials 
may affect parties, council or public. He is popular with the pro- 
fession and enjoys the fullest confidence of the pubhc. On his re- 
tirement from the bench in 1867 he was tendered a public dinner at 
Pontiac, and the festive occasion was emphasized by the presenta- 
tion of a beautiful silyer service, with toasts and speeches abounding 
in compHments well merited, and which had the ring of "well done, 
good and faithful servant." Nor is Judge Green a mere judge or 
justice; his reading has been extensive. He is, in short, a man of 
refinement and general culture, with broad and liberal views. 

PKOBATE COUKT. 

At the first election held in Bay County on the first Monday 
in June, 1857, Sydney S. Campbell was elected judge of probate. 
The first business transacted in his court was an appHcation for the 
appointment of Michael Winterhalter as administrator of the estate 
of Frederick Wintermur, deceased. Mr. Campbell held the office 
until January 1, 1869, and was succeeded by Hon. H. H. Hatch, 
who served one term. Then followed J. W. McMath, John Hyde 
and Thomas E. Webster, the latter being the present incumbent. 

BAY COUNTY BAE. 

The first lawyers in Lower Saginaw were W. L. Sherman, C. 
H. Fieeman, James Birney, Stephen Wright and James Fox. 

W. L. Sherman was born in Rutland, Jefferson Co., N. Y., 
March 20, 1819; was admitted to the bar in 1837, and began the 
practice of law at Adams, N. Y. In 1854 he settled in Lower ^ 



inaw and was engaged in the practice of his profession until his 
death, which occurred June 30, 1865. He left a wife and two 
children, who still reside in Bay City. 

Chester H. Freeman is the pioneer member of the Bay County 
bar, having begun practice in Lower Saginaw as early as 1855, be- 
fore Bay County was organized. Mr. Freeman was born in 
Williamstown, Oswego Co., N. Y., February 28, 1822. His 
father was an extensive farmer, and a practicing physician. The 
subject of this sketch spent his early years assisting upon the farm 
and attending school. There is a tradition of his school days that 
he was a studious youth, and peaceably inclined, but when a weaker 
party was abused he made it a rule to interfere, and some one whose 
name was not Freeman experienced disastrous consequences. 
Sometimes the chastisement was visited upon another pupil and some- 
times upon a teacher. In 1837 he entered Cazenovia Seminary, 
where he remained one year. He then taught for a time and after- 
wards attended school at Mexico, N. Y., about three years. He 
then returned to the farm, where he remained ten years. April 3, 1844, 
he married Ellen 0. Davis, of Williamstown, N. Y. While at school 
he began the study of law, which he afterwards resumed, and was 
admitted to the bar at Syracuse, N. Y., in 1854. After practicing 
about a year he came West and settled in Lower Saginaw in July, 
1855. He opened an office on Water Street at the foot of Center 
Street. In the Fall his family arrived, and they were estabhshedin 
rooms in the Watson Block. In the Fall of 1856, Mr. Freeman 
went into the woods and purchased a lot where his present residence 
stands, on the corner of Third and Madison Streets, where he built 
a frame house which the family immediately occupied. All that 
area was low ground and most of the time covered with water. Mr. 
Freeman built a sidewalk leading to his house, which was known as 
**Freeman's temperance sidewalk." It consisted of planks laid on 
blocks, making a sidewalk about one foot wide, and elevated nearly 
two feet from terra firma. During a wet time this would be sub- 
merged in places. The house stood upon a little mound, which was 
the only redeeming feature of the locality. This was pioneer life. 
Mr. Freeman was a young man of more than average mental and 
physical vigor, and soon took a commanding position in the new 
country. In 1857, Bay County was organized and he was elected 
prosecuting attorney. Then came the fight to maintain the separ- 
ate county organization. The history of this pecuHar and severe 
struggle is faithfully portrayed elsewhere in this work. Mr. Freeman 
drew the bill passed by the Legislature, and when the validity of 
the organization was assailed, he stoutly defended it. Although he 
stood almost alone, he never wavered in his belief or determination 
to fight for it to the end. It was a most critical situation. He was 
a young man and of recent advent into the country. If he failed 
the result must inevitably piove fatal to his future prospects. He 
did not fail, but followed the contest to a successful issue and 
achieved a great triumph, not alone for himself, but for the county. 
His courage and abihty in that struggle can never be ques- 
tioned. In 1860 he was stricken with sciatica, from which he suf- 
fered intensely most of the time for nearly ten years. He has never 
fully recovered from the effects of it, but for the past thirteen years 
has been able to attend to his business. In 1872 he built the brick 
residence and office, which he now occupies, upon the lot before 
described. At the present time no trace of the swamp, or rough 
surroundings, remain, but broad, handsome streets, and beautiful 
homes are there instead. Mr. Freeman has accumulated a large 
amount of property notwithstanding the severe struggle with dis- 
ease, which for nearly ten years rendered him helpless. He has 
built a number of dweUiug houses and stores, some of which he 
still owns. He was for some time Circuit Court commissioner, and 
as highway commissioner laid out some of the most important 
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roads in the county. Mr. and Mrs. Freeman are the leading mem- 
bers and supporters of the Emanuel Reformed Episcopal Church at 
South Bay City. Mr. Freeman's name must always remain asso- 
ciated with the early history of Bay County, in the interest of 
which he has rendered great service. 

James Birney is mentioned in another part of this work. 

Stephen Wright went to California, where he died. 

James Fox remained only a short time, 

Andrew C. Maxwell came here in March, 1857, from Lapeer, 
Mich. He was born in Onondaga County, N. Y., July 11, 1831. 
When thirteen years ot age he removed to Michigan with his par- 
ents, who settled in Oakland County. He was brought up on a 
farm, and studied law at Pontiac. In June, 1853, he was admitted 
to the bar and settled in Lapeer, where he began the practice of law. 
December 28, 1853, he married Sarah M. Hait, who belonged to the 
pioneer family of Lapeer County. While there he held the office of 
prosecuting attorney one term. In March, 1857, he settled in 
Lower Saginaw, where he has been in continuous practice longer 
than any other attorney now here. He was a member of the Board 
of Supervisors in 1870-'71, and from 1876 to 1880, when he re- 
signed.. In 1881 he was again elected and re-elected in 1882 and 
1883. He was a member of the Legislature in 1865 and in the Fall 
of 1882 was the Democratic candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
district. In 1872 he built a block on Water Street, known as the 
Maxwell Block. Mr. Maxwell has had more to do with the affairs 
of Bay County than any other man in it on account of his long ser- 
vice on the Board of Supervisors and his recognized ability as a law- 
yer. He also took an active part in the organization of the county. 
As a lawyer Mr. Maxwell long ago had acquired a state reputation, 
and for upwards of twenty years has had a very extensive practice 
in the courts of Northern Michigan. To those who know him it 
would sound exceedingly tame to say that ** Maxwell is .an inveter- 
ate joker," when for a quarter of a century accounts of his acts of 
generosity and interestedness in others' affairs upon auspicious oc- 
casions, have been the current anecdotes in this part of the state, 
several of which are recorded in another part of this work. 

TnEOPmLus Cotton Grier, judge of the Eighteenth Judicial 
Circuit, from 1870 to the time of his death in 1872, was in his day 
a prominent member of the Bay County bar. Judge Grier was 
born on the 2nd of January, 1834, and he was consequently in his 
thirty-ninth year at the time of his death. His parents resided at 
Ravenna, Ohio, during his early childhood, but they bofch died when 
he was quite young. He then resided with an uncle for some time. 
He was a descendant, on his mother's side, from the Rev. John 
Cotton, of Boston, and of Pilgrim fame. At fifteen years of age he 
was. apprenticed to Joel B. Brattles, editor of the Trumbull County 
Deniocraty Ohio; after that he attended an institution of learning in 
Marietta, and studied law in the office of Riddle & Hathaway, at 
Chardon, Ohio, in 1851. In 1857 he married the lady who was his 
faithful companion tiU the day of his death. Shortly after his mar- 
riage he was admitted to the bar and removed to Pine Run, in this 
state, where he commenced the practice of law in the same year. 
In the latter part of the year 1859 he removed to Bay City. At that 
time he was in very destitute circumstances, but with that courage 
and ability he possessed, he soon secured a good practice and con- 
tinued to increase it until it became quite lucrative. Judge Grier 
was frequently elected to offices of trust and honor. In 1860 he was 
elected prosecuting attorney and Circuit Court commissioner for the 
county. In 1862 he was, however, not fortunate, and was defeated 
in the election for the same offices. In 1865 he was the attorney 
for the city, and in 1867 was elected representative to the Legisla- 
ture from this district. While filling this office he distinguished 



himself both as a debator and good working member. In 1870, by 
unanimous request of his legal brethren of the Bay City bar, and 
without opposition, he was chosen judge of the Eighteenth Judicial 
Circuit. 

Luther Beckwith is one of the early members of the Bay 
County bar, having settled here in the Fall of 1860. He is a native 
of Washtenaw County, and a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan. He was admitted to practice in 1860, and began practice in 
Bay City. He held the office of prosecuting attorney from 1863 to 
1867, and has also been alderman of the city. He is well known 
and has a good reputation as a lawyer. 

Archibald McDonell settled in Bay City in June, 1861. He 
was born in St. Andrews, Nova Scotia, January 1, 1833. He re- 
ceived a grammar school training and taught in his native province 
about three years. In 1859 he entered the law department of Michigan 
University, and graduated in the Spring of 1861. The following June 
he entered upon the practice of his profession in Bay City. He has 
held several local offices, among which were those of mayor of the 
city, supervisor, circuit court commissioner, city attorney and 
alderman. Mr. McDonell has been very successful, both as a 
lawyer and business man, and ranks among the wealthy men of 
Bay County. He is a member of the hardware firm of Logan, 
Bialy & McDonell, and has large real estate interests in the city 
and county. 

Isaac Marston, late associate of the Supreme Court, has re- 
cently engaged in the practice of law at Detroit, but it is impossible 
to separate his name from the history of progress in Bay City and 
County during the past twenty years. 

He was born in Ireland, January 2, 1839, his father being a 
small landed proprietor of English descent. His mother maintained 
and educated the children after their father's death. He deter- 
mined to take his chances in the busy world on this side of the 
water, and in 1856 came to America, where he began his career by 
working upon a farm in Oakland County, where he attended school 
for two months. He was here with no advantages save his indom- 
itable will and fixed determination to make the best use of the talents 
given him, yet he has far outstripped the thousands whose sur- 
roundings made easy the way to success. In 1859 he entered the 
law department of the University of Michigan, and graduated in 
1861. During a portion of the time he was in the employ of Judge 
Cooley, with whom he afterwards sat upon the Supreme Bench. 
After graduating he practiced law for six months at Alma, Gratiot 
County, where he lost his library by fire. He then practiced for a 
short time at Ithaca, after which he came to Bay City. His career 
since coming here twenty-one years ago, has been one of continued 
improvement, not only in the extent and value of his professional 
work, but in the positions of public trust which he has been called 
upon to fill. March 18, 1863, he formed a partnership with Hon. 
H. H. Hatch, which continued, substantially, up to 1874, when 
Judge Marston was appointed attorney-general by Gov. Bagley. 
This formed the strongest legal firm in Northern Michigan, and 
both of its well known members have acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion as well as the more substantial evidences of the esteem in 
which they are held by the public. Before receiving the appoint- 
ment above referred to. Judge Marston had acted in the capacity of 
justice of the peace, prosecuting attorney and city attorney, and was 
chosen State Representative, in aU of them showing the same con- 
scientious regard to the duties and responsibilities of his position as 
has characterized him in the higher honors to which he has since 
been called. In April, 1875, he was elected justice of the Supreme 
Court, to fill the vacancy caused by the election of Judge Christiancy 
to the United States Senate, and remained upon the bench until his 
resignation in February last. He has been a power in promoting 
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the growth and development of the county, and his services are ap- 
preciated by its citizens. 

Hon. Herschel H. Hatch, of Bay City, member of Congress 
from the Tenth Congressional District, was born in Morrisville, 
Madison Co., N. Y., February 17, 1837. The experiences of 
his early life were similar to those of the average American youth 
of that day. He was naturally studious and ambitious, and received 
the best education a boy could secure from the public schools of his 
native village and from the instruction of his father. When he came 
to decide upon a life pursuit,he chose the law and was admitted to the 
law depai-tment of Hamilton College, from which he graduated in 
1859. He then opened an office and began the practice of law in 
his native village, where he remained until 1863. In March of that 
year he came to Bay City, and the same month became associated 
with Isaac Marston in the practice of law. The next year James 
Birney was admitted io the firm, which then became Birney, Mars- 
ton & Hatch. In about a year Mr. Birney retired, and the firm of 
Marston & Hatch continued, and was recognized as one of the lead- 
ing law firms in the state. This firm was dissolved by the election 
of Mr. Marston to the Supreme Bench in 1875. Mr. Hatch was one 
of the first aldermen of Bay City, being elected to that position on 
the incorporation of the city in 1865. In the Fall of 1868 he was 
elected judge of probate of Bay County, and held the office until 
1872. In 1874, the Legislature having directed Gov. Bagley 
to appoint a commission to revise and amend the constitution, and 
Mr. Hatch having gained a state reputation as a lawyer, he was se- 
lected by Gov. Bagley as one of the eighteen commissioners to 
perform the work. Gov. Jerome being his colleague from the 
Saginaw district. In 1881 he was one of the five commissioners 
appointed by the Governor, under the bill passed by the Legislature 
to revise the tax laws of Michigan. The present tax law is the 
work of that commission, of which Mr. Hatch was a leading and in- 
fluential member. He has held various other positions of trust and 
influence, and especially in educational matters he has always taken 
an active interest and has done much toward their advancement. 
While Mr. Hatch has been almost continuously in public service, he 
has never been considered a politician in the commonly accepted 
meaning of that term. His ambition and energies have been di- 
rected to his profession, in which he is recognized as one of the 
leading lawyers of Michigan, and has been associated with some of 
the most important cases that have aiisen m this part of the state. 
He is a man of great energy,and is a hard worker, both as a student 
and practitioner. He possesses many marked characteristics, promi- 



nent among which are decision of character, and directness of 
speech and action. In the Fall of 1882 he received the nomination 
of Eepresentative in Congress, from the Kepublicans of the Tenth 
District, and was elected by a majority as suiprisingly large as it 
was satisfactory to himself and political friends. He was married, 
in June, 1864, at Morrisville, N. Y., to Miss Ehza E. Houghton, of 
that place. They have four children. Their family residence is on 
the comer of Tenth and Washington Streets. 

James E. Cooke practiced here awhile. He is now in one of 
the departments at Washington. 

E. McBrookins was associated with A. C. Maxwell a year or 
so, and in 1862 went into the army. 

C. H. Denison, a brilfiant lawyer, was here from about 1863 
till 1879. He is now in New York City. 

Cushman K. Davis studied with A. C. Maxwell in 1864. He 
was afterwards governor of Minnesota. 

Samuel Maxwell, brother of A. C. Maxwell, and now one of 
the supreme judges of Nebraska, was admitted here and went into 
the army in 1861. 

Archie Stevenson studied with A. C. Maxwell in 1858, and was 
admitted. He went West and became prominent as a lawyer. He 
died about 1874. 

E. W. Andrews, a ministei-, came here about 1870 and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He practiced a short time and went away about 
1875. 

Dr. William Daglish was also a member of ihg Bay County 
bar. He is mentioned in another place. 

Those mentioned were the pioneer lawyers of Bay County. 
Among the older lawyers who came after those named were George 
P. Cobb, T. F. Shepard, J. W. McMath and S. ^. Holmes. 

Following are the present members of the bar: — E. Anneke, 
L. Beck with, John Brigham, Jr., Samuel L. Brigham, George P. 
Cobb, Fatio Colt, Edgar A. Cooley, F. B. Clark, C. L. Collins, M. 
A. Dowling, Henry Fenton, C. H. Freeman, G, H. Francis, S. P. 
Flynn, Isaac A. Gilbert, H. M. Gillett, J. C. Greening, Frederick 
K. Gustin, S. T. Holmes, H. H. Hatch, John Hyde, John Harga- 
don, A. H. Ingraham, A. M. King, A. P. Lyon, Henry Lindner, A. 
C. Maxwell, J. W. McMath, A. McDonell, George W. Mann, Daniel 
Mangan, W. J. McCormick, M. J. McHugh, L. McHugh, H. W. 
Newkirk, Frank S. Pratt, Edward W. Porter, C. E. Pierce, E. W. 
Eider, T. F. Shepard, W. Scofield, John L. Stoddard, John E. 
Simonson, E. E. Slawson, H. Selleck, E. B. Taylor, H. M. Wright, 
T. A. E. Weadock, F. L. Westover, Thomas E. Webster. 
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HISTORY OF BAY CITY. 



The identity of Bay City can be traced back as far as the 
Spring of 1838, and its history, therefore, covers a period of forty- 
five years. Upon preceding pages have been described the early 
conditions of this region ; the luminous advent of the Saginaw Bay 
Company in 1837, its spasms and speedy strangulation. March 1, 
1838, Sydney S. Campbell and family arrived upon the site of 
Lower Saginaw and estabhshed themselves permanently in a home 
and business. This was the first permanent settlement made in 
Lower Saginaw and in the line of Bay City's development and his- 
tory. So numerous and varied have been the accounts of the early 
settlement of Bay City, that the confusion of the reader is Hable to 
be still further increased unless the earhest movements are described 
in this chapter with greater minuteness than would otherwise be 
deemed necessary. 

Back of 1838 no plan took shape that was preserved and be- 
came a part of the organism of Lower Saginaw, which developed 
into Bay City, while the village of Portsmouth, although first pro- 
jected, maintained a separate municipaHty until 1873, when it 
ceased to exist and became an addition to Bay City by annexation. 
The mterests of the two places were so much in common that a de- 
tailed history of each would necessitate a repetition. To avoid this 
as much as possible, we will briefly summarize the early movements 
in the 

VILLAGE OF PORTSMOUTH. 

The fame of Portsmouth consists chiefly in priority of existence, 
having been, as already described, the first town projected near the 
mouth of the river. When returning hfe began another struggle in 
this region, Portsmouth also led the way for a few years, in the way 
of first enterprises. Joseph and Medor Trombley became first set- 
tlers by remaining here contrary to their first expectations. Nearly 
fifty years have rolled round since they halted in the wilderness, and 
both are still in the county. The Center House had been built here ; 
Judge Miller had laid out a town, and built a mill. In February, 
1837, the Portsmouth Company was organized. Among its members 
wer-e Henry Howard, the state treasurer; Kensing Pritchet, secre- 
tary, of state; John Norton, the cashier of the Michigan State Bank; 
John M. Berrien, of the United States Army, and Gov. Stevens 
Ti Mason, who individually purchased all the land subsequently in- 
cluded in the Portsmouth plat. These formed the stock company 
and caused the same to be re-surveyed and re-platted in 1837 by 
John Farmer. 

A portion of this plat of Portsmouth was re-surveyed and re- 
platted by A. Alberts surveyor for William Daglish, in 1855, under 
the name of Daglish Addition to Portsmouth. 

The first postofl&oe in the county was established here in the 
Winter of 1837. 

The first physician in this region. Dr. J. T. Miller, located here 
in 1836. The second physician, Mrs. Thomas Kogers, of sainted 
memory, also located here with her husband. She was truly a min- 
istering angel of comfort and aid. 



The first blacksmith, after the Indian blacksmith in this re- 
gion, was Mr. Eogers. 

The first lumber manufactured in this region after 1837, was 
in the Portsmouth mill by James McCormick & Son, in 1841. They 
also shipped the first cargo of lumber out of the Saginaw VaUey. 

. The first school in the county, or in the territory afterwards 
Bay County, was in Portsmouth. 

The first salt was made here and the largest saw mill in the 
valley was built here. 

The first vessels built on this part of the river, after the "Java," 
were the "Essex" and "Bay City," built by the Braddocks at Ports- 
mouth in 1857 and 1858. 

The coming of the McCormicks, in 1841, was the first revival 
of business, but there was no marked improvement for several years. 

Capt. Marsac had located here in 1838 and Capt. Wilson in 
1841. 

In 1848 Judge Albert Miller came to reside permanently, and 
occupied a house built by John Rice, on what is now Fremont 
Avenue, near Water Street; the first school being taught in this 
building. Judge Miller operated the mill in company with James 
J. McCormick for a short time. 

C. L. Russell and Capt. Lyman Crowl came about 1849 and 
formed a copartnership with Jadge Miller, under the firm name of 
Russell, Miller & Co. In the Winter of 1850 they built a mill on 
the present site of the Miller & Lewis Mill. They built several 
houses to accommodate their workmen, and opened a store. In 
1850 they hired a minister, and erected a small building for a 
church. This building was after ;vards fixed over for a school house. 

The first hotel was the "River House," kept by Daniel Chappel, 
in the building known afterwards as the "Center House." 

In 1850 Jesse M. Miller came and afterwards carried the mail 
between Lower Saginaw and Saginaw City. 

Medor Trombley had also built a house, still standing near the 
pail factory. 

Portsmouth as first platted extended north to the present line 
of Twelfth Street, and south to a line between Thirty- Second and 
Thirty-Third Streets. When the village of Bay City w^as incorpora- 
ted it to4k in Portsmouth as far south as the section line, and final- 
ly to Twenty-Fourth Street, and in 1873, by annexation, acquired 
the whole of Portsmouth village. Several additions had been made, 
among them being Medor Trombley 's, Dr. Daglish' s and Ingra- 
ham's. The various elements that entered into the growth of Ports- 
mouth are necessarily given elsewhere, and it is therefore needless 
to repeat a history of them here. As enterprising men as ever came 
into the valley composed the bone and sinew of the village, and 
promoted its growth. Some remain, but the number who have 
ceased from life's activities is comparatively very large. The history 
of Portsmouth recalls such names as Trombley, Miller, McCormick, 
Marsac, Wilson, Braddock, Stevens, Daglish, Southworth, Beckwith, 
Watrous, Wilmot and Kinney. Of this force but a remnant remain. 
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"bay city in 1837" 
was attempted to be recalled by an artist in 1874, and the result of 
the effort has since done duty as the frontispiece of a local and 
very creditable pubMcafcion. The scene pictured is quite romantic 
and attractive. The serene repose that pervades the spot reminds 
one of a New England Sabbath in June. The intense stillness, 
however, has a depressing influence tpon the future prospects of 
fche place, somewhat damaging to its material interests. The two 
fishermen upon the dock are waiting reverentially for a "bite," and 
a bark canoe, containing a pair of Indians in war paint, is being 
propelled through the water of the river with noiseless strokes of 
their oars. Judge Campbell is seen issuing from the front door of 
the Globe Hotel to take his accustomed seat in the shade, but no 
other evidence of life is visible in all the realm. The effect of the 
picture, however, is somewhat marred by the fact that the cluster of 



Co., N. Y., February 29, 1804. In 1830 he emigrated to Michigan 
and settled at Pontiac, whence he removed to Cass Eiver Bridge in 
the Spring of 1836. Here he laid out a town and called it Bridge- 
port; his partner in the business being Mr. G. D. Williams. A 
postoffice was estabhshed and Mr. Campbell was appointed post- 
master. But Bridgeport was bhghted by the hard times, and in 
the Winter of 1838 he was induced by Mr. Fraser to remove to the 
new city on the Saginaw, and start a hotel. Some of his Saginaw 
friends who knew his love of ease when not on a chase for deer, 
said that "Syd" was too frequently disturbed while at Bridgeport by 
travelers coming along and requiring entertainment, and that he 
had opened a tavern at Lower Saginaw where he would not be dis- 
turbed in that way. However, he removed here with his family in 
the Spring of 1838 and opened the Globe Hotel, as related else- 
where in this work. He arrived here on the first day of March, 
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buildings represented did not exist in the year namei. Even the 
Globe Hotel had not then taken shape, and Judge Campbell was a resi- 
dent of Bridgeport. A correct picture of Lower Saginaw, at March 
1, 1838, would represent a clearing extending from the present line 
of Third Street, south to a point just beyond Center Street, and from 
the river east to about the present line of Saginaw Street. There 
were two or three log houses and the block house built by the Sag- 
inaw Bay Company, near the present corner of Fourth and Water 
Streets, for a boarding-house. The Globe Hotel building was in 
process of construction, and Cromwell Barney was at work upon it. 
A mile or so to the south were the big house of the Trombleys, and 
a deserted saw mill. Such was the birth and birth-place of Bay 
City. The future has few secrets more securely locked up than 
those which pertained to the destinies of this germ of enterprise. 

SYDNEY S. CAMPBELL, 

or Judge Campbell, as he is generally called, was unquestionably 
the first to locate in Lower Saginaw and effect a permanent settle- 
ment, after the town was projected. He was born at Paris, Oneida 



and the following day killed a large buck on the opposite side of the 
river, the last one that he saw for five years. That month, March, 
1838, is described by Mr. Campbell as being as warm as is usual 
for the month of June. In addition to the lot on which the Globe 
Hotel was built, and still stands, he purchased several other lots 
which he was wise enough to keep. He had married, March, 
1830, Miss Catharine J. McCarty, of Schenectady, N. Y. They 
have had three children, two of whom are still living. Edward M. 
Campbell, who died in 1879, was the first boy born in Lower Sag- 
inaw, or in what is now Bay County. He was the first supervisor 
of Hampton Township, and held the office for several years. He 
was probate judge of the county for sixteen years after its organi- 
zation. In 1873 he built a brick business block just north of the 
Globe Hotel, on Water Street, which he rents. He and his wife 
now live on Woodside Avenue, and twice every day he visits the 
Globe Hotel, which he has owned for forty-five years, though it 
has been considerably enlarged and improved since it was first built. 
The incidents of Judge Campbell's early connection with the place 
appear at different places in this work. For forty-five years he has 
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been a witness of the changes which, in history, hnk the bus- 
tUng metropoHs of the present with the desolate opening in the 
wilderness nearly half a century ago. 

Upon arriving here the 1st of March, Mr. Campbell's family 
occupied the block house for a short time until the "Globe" was 
finished, when they took possession and opened the first tavern in 
Lower Saginaw. In those days supplies were not ordered through 
telephone, nor yet by stepping out to some market place a block 
away, and often Mr. Campbell would paddle a canoe sixteen miles 
to Saginaw for a pound of tea. In 1862 the old hotel building 
was enlarged to its present size, and eriifowed with the name 
"Globe Hotel." 

A year or two after settling here, Mr. Campbell borrowed the 
government oxen, and plowed a piece of land near where Folsom 
& Arnold's saw mill now stands, which he sowed with buckwheat. 
When the time came to gather it he would take his canoe, his wife 
accompanying him, and go down to the field. On the way he would 
shoot ducks for their dinner. Spreading a sail cloth upon the 
ground, Mrs. Campbell would bring the bundles of buckwheat to- 
gether, and he threshed it out on the sail cloth. After winnowing 
it with a shovel it was put in bags and taken in his canoe to the 
hotel, where it was emptied into a bed-room up-stairs. The follow- 
ing Winter there was a scarcity of flour, and in February the supply 
in Lower Saginaw became exhausted. None could be had at Saginaw 
or Flint, but people in those days did not starve. In this instance Mr. 
Campbell's harvest of buckwheat was opportune. Fred Derr, who lived 
in the "Wild Oat" building opposite the "Globe," had a big coffee 
mill, and it didn't take the settlers long to study out a way to get 
flour. Each one as he needed would visit the buckwheat pile, and 
taking what he needed, grind it in Mr. Derr's coffee mill. In this 
way, the only flour used in the settlement for three weeks was 
made, and it is not recorded that the avoirdupois of the place dim- 
inished, or that the bloom of health was dulled. 

"Yankee" Brown, as he was called, kept boarders in 'the block 
house, and Cromwell Barney was living in the old log house, pre- 
viously occupied by Leon Trombley. Fred Derr was working with 
Cromwell Barney, while the Globe Hotel was being built. He 
afterwards married Miss Clark, who taught school a short time near 
where William Peter's mill now stands. They were the first white 
people in Lower Saginaw to unite for better or worse, but they went 
to Saginaw City to get the solemn sentence pronounced. She died 
in about a year after they were married, but he is still living East. 
Mrs. Derr was the second person buried in the burial place 
selected for that time, as described elsewhere. 

The first white child born in the county was Elizabeth, daughter 
of Cromwell Barney, and the late wife of A. G. Sinclair, now of 
Bay City. She was born in the log house in May, 1838. 

During 1838, the bank building was built nearly opposite the 
. Globe Hotel, on what is now the corner of Water and Fifth Streets. 
The reasons why this building was never used for a bank have al- 
ready been given. The warehouse also was built on the river. 
During the Summer Mr. Campbell borrowed the government oxen 
of Leon Trombley and plowed a piece of ground, but the opera- 
tions of the place were not extensive, and the hotel business did 
not exceed the facilities. 

With 1838 the operations of the Sagikaw Bay Company 
ceased. Its affairs went into chancery, and Lower Saginaw was 
under a shadow more dismal than that of the surrounding wilder- 
ness, for two or three years. 

There is a story told in connection with the wreck of the Sag- 
inaw Bay Company that illustrates the ups and downs of life. At 
the time of the crash, Theodore Walker was a tailor in the city of 
Brooklyn, and had a claim against one of the bankrupt stockhold- 



ers of the company. Having nothing else left at his disposal, he 
turned over to Mr. Walker a strip of land in Lower Saginaw. It 
was not supposed to be of any value, either in reality or expect- 
ancy, but Mr. Walker accepted it because nothing better was to be 
had. He kept it, and some years later came to Lower Sajinaw, 
and died here, but not until after his worthless land had become 
very valuable. Mr. Walker used to tell this circumstance during 
his residence here. 

Judge Campbell kept the Globe Hotel for three or four 
years, and then moved into a house still standing on Water Street, 
just below Third Street, that James Burly had built, but lightning 
dashed into the clearing one day and gave an exhibition on that 
building, leaving it in tatters. Judge Campbell fixed it up and oc- 
cupied it is a residence. The Globe then had several proprietors. 
Col. Garrett kept it for a while, then Capt. Benjamin Pierce, 
who came here on the schooner "Maine," and afterwards a man 
named Tait. 

About 1841 the forces that were to enter into the future de- 
velopment of the place were being gathered together. It was about 
this time that the scrip for most of the land owned by the Saginaw 
Bay Company came into the possession of James Eraser, Dr. D. H. 
Fitzhugh, James G. Birney and Theodore Walker. In 1840 Dr. 
Fitzhugh had purchased several parcels of land bordering on the 
river, opposite Lower Saginaw and Portsmouth. So that prac- 
tically the 

PEOPKIETOES OF LOWEE SAGINAW 
were James Eraser, James G. Birney and Dr. Daniel H. Fitzhugh, 
of whom we make the following biographical sketches. 

THE PROJECTOR OF BAY CITY. 

James Eraser's business career is inseparably intertwined with 
aU the important features of a history of Lower Saginaw and Bay 
City. The former he founded, and developing into the latter has 
become the monument of his sagacity and unfaltering courage. We 
shall attempt in this connection only an outline of his life, as the 
history of his business relations, and the results of his efforts, neces- 
sarily appear in other places in this work. 

Mr. Eraser was born at Inverness, Scotland, February 5, 1803. 
His father in early life was a soldier in a British regiment, and in 
1796, in the war with the French, lost a leg at the Island of St. 
Luce, and was afterwards a pensioner of the government. His 
mother spent the last year of her life in the family of her son James 
and with daughters at Lower Saginaw. Her death occurred in 
1850. 

When quite young Mr. Eraser engaged in business for himself, and 
accumulated several thousand dollars,which he brought with him to 
America. He had no advantages of early education or fortune, 
beyond what his own unaided energy secured. In the after years of 
his wealth he never forgot his origin or desired others to forget it. 
The contrasts of the different circumstances of his life he neither 
boasted of nor sought to conceal, though he often referred to the 
scenes of his youth, when he waded bare -legged through the snow 
to carry a message for a ha'penny, or his taking daily a brick of 
turf under his arm as a contribution to the fire of the village school. 
He emigrated to America in the year 1829, bringing with him the 
few thousands of dollars he had accumulated. His first business 
experience was temporarily disastrous, though, perhaps, ultimately 
profitable. In company with two or three of his fellow countrymen 
an attempt was made to build a saw mill near Eochester, in Oak- 
land County. They spent the Winter in making preparations, pay- 
ing exorbitant prices for material and supplies, and in the Spring 
their funds had run so low that the enterprise was abandoned. M^. 
Eraser found his capital reduced to less than $100, and with this 
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remnant he went to Detroit. There he estabhshed a small grocery 
and made money rapidly. In 1832 he married Miss Elizabeth 
Busby, a young EngHsh lady of more than ordinary personal at- 
tractions, who, with her parents, had emigrated from London the 
year previous. In the Autumn of 1833 he determined to move to 
Saginaw, and occupy a tract of land he had previously purchased on 
the Tittabawassee River. All that time there was only an Indian 
trail between Fhnt and Saginaw ; the usual mode of travel being on 
horseback. The distance was thirty-eight miles, and Mrs. Fraser 
having a young child must have some easier vehicle than the saddle. 
Mr. Eraser's resources were equal to the emergency, and he had 
a rude ox sled made with a comfortable seat upon which Mrs. Era- 
ser rode, while her father and mother accompanied Mr. Eraser on 
horseback to their new home. 

Soon after getting his family settled, he returned to Detroit to 
purchase some cattle for his farm, and while driving in on foot, be- 
tween Elint and Saginaw, his cattle got wDd and would not keep 
the trail. He chased them until he got tired, when he took off his 
coat and after carrying it a while, and getting near the trail once more, 
as he supposed, he hung it on a tree in order to head off the cattle. In 
doing so, he lost the location where he left his coat and he could 
never find it. Mr. Eraser used to say in after years, when he was 
worth nearly a million, that "this was the greatest loss he ever had 
in his hfe, as his pocket contained f 500; all the money he had in the 
world was in that coat pocket." There was great hunting for that 
coat, but it was never found. Undoubtedly the wolves pulled it down 
and destroyed it. 

He cleared some land and planted an orchard that was after- 
wards noted as being the most flourishing in this part of the state. 
With true Scotch feeling, he was always averse to parting from that 
farm, and held it while he lived. In the division of his estate it 
went to Mrs. Paine, of Saginaw, in whose possession it sfciU remains. 
Mr. Fraser soon found a more profitable occupation than farming, 
in locating and deahng in government lands. During the early 
part of 1836, he removed his family to Saginaw City, and never re- 
turned to his farm. 

From this time on, his business operations outreach the limits 
of biography and are traceable through the general history of prog- 
ress and development in the Saginaw Valley. During 1835 and 
1836 land in favorable locations reached almost fabulous prices, 
and Mr. Eraser's sagacity enabled him to reap a golden harvest. 
In 1836 he was a leading spirit in the organization of the Saginaw 
Bay Company, which purchased the present site of Bay City. The 
financial crash of 1837 wrecked this company and most of the 
stockholders, Mr. Fraser being about the only one who survived. 
His business achievements from 1835 to 1838, including his success- 
ful issue from the great panic of 1837, must be regarded as among 
the most remarkable on record. He bought when lands were cheap, 
and was shrewd enough to sell when the advance would realize him 
a handsome profit. It was one of his rules to always keep on hand an 
amount of ready money, and by doing this he was not only prepared 
for a panic, but was ready to improve the best opportunities for 
making a good bargain. After the Saginaw Bay Company went 
down he associated with him James G. Birney and Dr. Daniel H. 
Fitzhugh, and they purchased considerable of the scrip, and became 
the proprietors of Lower Saginaw. In 1845 he built a water mill 
at Kawkawlin, and began the manufacture of lumber. During the 
next three years he was interested in the building and operation of 
two steam saw mills on the Saginaw Eiver, and later in a steam 
mill on the Kawkawhn Eiver. He succeeded Judge Eiggs as Indian 
agent, and that was the only office with any emolument that he was 
ever induced to take. In 1848 Mrs. Eraser died, leaving a family 
of three sons and three daughters. October 28, 1850, he married 



Miss Susan Moulton, of Westport, Conn., a woman of beautiful 
character, whose spirit of Christian benevolence has made her hfe 
of great usefulness. The uiiion was one of mutual happiness 



one 

and blessing. It was the law and custom of Connecticut in those 
days to "cry out the bans" in church, and to escape this publicity, 
they were married in New York City. The fruit of this marriage 
was one daughter. In 1857 they removed to Lower Saginaw, and 
here in his commodious mansion was dispensed a most liberal hos- 
pitahty. Here his great energies were directed, not alone to his 
private enterprises, but to public improvement and the general de- 
velopment of the county. About the last enterprise of his life was 
the erection of the large brick block that now bears his name, 
"The Fraser House," at the corner of Center and Water Streets, 
but which he did not hve to see completed and occupied. The church 
edifice on Washington Street, in which the Baptist Society first 
worshipped, was almost entirely a gift from him. 

In 1864 he began to feel that he would like a more quiet life, 
and with his family went to Brooklyn for a few months and thence 
to Westport, Conn., where he continued to reside until his death, 
although much of his time was spent in Bay City. His last sickness 
commenced with an ordinary cold, which developed into typhoid 
pneumonia, and resulted in his death January 28, 1866. The an- 
nouncement of his death produced a profound impression in Bay 
City, and the event received appropriate pubhc recognition by the 
citizens of this place. His remains were buried at Westport. Of 
the children, only four arehving: — Mrs. William McEwan and Mrs. 
E. B. Denison, of Bay City; Mrs. A. B. Paine, of Saginaw, and 
Mrs. George T. Blackstock, of Toronto, Canada. Mrs. Fraser is 
now the wife of Hon. William McMaster, a wealthy banker of 
Toronto and a member of the Dominion Parliament. 

The hfe and character of Mr. Eraser were truly remarkable in 
energy, persistency and endurance, although in every respect he was 
a man of marked traits. It was, however, in his working faculties 
that he stood most conspicuously before his fellow men. It is safe 
to say that there are few men living capable of enduring even for 
a short time what he passed through as the daily routine of life. 
At a time when the saddle and canoe were almost the only means 
of communication, his business required his presence in almost 
every part of ikie valley, and often at the headquarters of the state 
in Detroit. He was then literally ubiquitous. He seemed entirely 
insensible to fatigue, heat or cold, or anything which stood between 
him and the object at which he aimed. He more than once rode 
straight through from Saginaw City to Detroit by the light of a 
single sun, — a distance of about ninety-five miles, — on some occasions 
never changing his horse. But this was nothing; arriving at home 
at nightfall, after toils which most men would have considered a 
warrant for a long rest, and finding a letter or a message which re- 
quired his presence elsewhere, with scarce a pause, he would spring 
again into the saddle, and no matter how dark, or wet or cold, he 
would plunge into the almost pathless forest with a seeming reck- 
lessness, but with an instinctive sagacity and force of will and 
power of endurance that always brought him through, and gener- 
ally, "on time." With the land office at Detroit for the goal, a 
choice section of land for the prize, it is believed that there was 
never a man who could beat James Eraser in the race. Often in 
the dead of night, the solitary settler at the Cass Crossing would 
hear a horse thundering at full speed across the bridge, and would 
say the next morning that James Eraser had gone in or out, as the 
case might be. An acquaintance, speaking of Mr. Eraser, says: — 
"The first glimpse I ever had of him was in the trail between Elint 
and Cass in 1836. The mud was knee deep, and water was above 
the mud, but he passed through at speed with merely a shout. He 
was without aliat, and covered with mud, his head being bound with 
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a handkerchief. On meeting him afterwards I learned that he had 
been all night in the woods, having lost his way, and afterwards his 
hat, but he was going to Detroit to enter some land at Lower Sag- 
inaw, and his errand brooked no delay." 

In the Spring of 1850, his eldest son was sick at Detroit. 
Growing suddenly worse, his father's presence was desired as quickly 
as possible, and a messenger was despatched to inform him. Mr. 
Fraser was in Saginaw when the intelligence reached him. In- 
stantly ordering his famous horse "Fair Play," he was soon in the 
saddle and away. It was in the month of March, and the roads of 
those day9 were worse even than usual, if such a thing were possible. 
But a better pair never started upon a race for life, even under the 
graphic colorings of fiction, than James Fraser and his pet, "Fair 
Play;" and in eight hours and forty-five minutes from the time of 
starting, the distance of ninety-five miles had been traversed and Mr. 
Fraser was at the bedside of his dying son, having changed horses 
two or three times on the way. 

Instances similar to the foregoing, of the feats perfoimed by 
this man, are numerous enough to fill a volume. The horse, "Fair 
Play," was an animal of great beauty and endurance, and known 
throughout all this region. But horse and rider long since halted 
at the end of Hfe's journey. The wilderness through which they 
plunged by day and night has disappeared ; the trails they followed 
have become highways of mighty industries, and the stations at 
which they stopped are populous centers of activity and thrift. 

In his intercourse with the world Mr. Fraser was one of the 
most genial and pleasant of men. The fervor and enthusiasm of 
his social qualities are well remembered traits of his character. In 
his home he was truly hospitable, his house being for a long time 
headquarters for strangers who came to the valley. 

It has been truly said of Mr. Fraser that as a business man he 
was a class by himself. For many years his head was his ledger 
and his hat was his safe, yet, with a memory clear and tenacious, 
even to the smallest details, he transacted his affairs with the utmost 
exactness. "When his affairs extended entirely beyond his capacious 
mental grasp, he was forced to employ the usual agencies for doing 
business, but even then he was inclined to continue his primitive 
methods to a certain extent; methods that had brought him a 
fortune of nearly or quite a million dollars. 

Mr. Fraser was never a member of any church, but during the 
last years of his life gave his attention to religious matters and ob- 
servances. He became an industrious student of the Bible and 
conducted family worship, and at the last met death calmly and 
peacefully. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the character and career of the 
man whose mighty activity flashes across all the changing scenes 
through which Bay City has passed. One who knew him well says 
' truly that the biographer who could have caught and combined the 
story of James Fraser's life as it frequently fell from his own hps 
in his own racy and graphic language during moments of free social 
intercourse, might have given the world a most amusing and in- 
structive book. To the student of human nature it would have pre- 
sented some new and interesting combinations of the threads and 
colors which enter into the warp and woof of human life. 

THE FITZHUGHS. 

Dr. Daniel H. Fitzhjgh, one of the proprietors of Lower 
Saginaw, was born in Washington County, Md., April 20, 1794. 
He studied medicine, but becoming interested in real estate ventures, 
he never engaged in the practice of that profession. In 1816 his 
parents removed to Livingston County, N. Y., where the family 
home has since been. As early as 1834, Dr. Fitzhugh came into 
the Saginaw Valley for the purpose of investing in land, and his 
first purchases were in the vicinity of Saginaw City. After the 



treaty of 1837 he purchased several parcels of land bordering on 
the river, where West Bay City now stands, and still later became 
one of the proprietors of Lower Saginaw, as elsewhere stated. He 
was never a permanent resident here, but the association of his 
name with this region, extending throughout its history, is con- 
tinued by his sons. Dr. Fitzhugh died in the Spring of 1881, at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven years. 

Charles C. Fitzhugh was born in Livingston County, N. Y., in 
1821. In 1841 he came to Saginaw in connection with the land 
interests of his father. The following year he returned home and 
married a Miss Jones, of Mount Morris. They came to Saginaw, 
where they remained three years, and then settled on a farm at 
the forks of the Titta^bawassee Kiver. He remained there until about 
18t55, when he came to Lower Saginaw to take care of the real 
estate interests of his father, and has resided here since that time. 
Mr. Fitzhugh is not a demonstrative man, but has always been re- 
garded as one of the reliable men of the county. He has exten- 
sive real estate interests both in the city and country. He has 
for many years been trustee of the old Saginaw Bay Company. 

Daniel H. Fitzhugh, Jr., is also a native of Livingston 
County, N. Y. He first came to Lower Saginaw in 1847 and built 
a house on the corner of Third and Water Streets. It was the 
seventh dwelling house in what was at that time the corporate 
limits of the town, and was a very pretentious dwelling for that 
time. It was afterwards occupied by his brother, William D. Fitz- 
hugh, until destroyed by fire. He remained about three years and 
returned East, and was engaged in the brokerage business in New 
York for some years. In 1870 he again came to Bay City for a 
permanent residence, and is engaged in attending to real estate in- 
terests. Mr. Fitzhugh is quite a noted sportsman, and was the first 
to discover the habits, and caused to be properly classified, the fish 
known as grayling, which is now a famous fish, and quite abundant 
in the waters of the northern portion of this peninsula. 

William D. Fitzhugh came to Lower Saginaw in 1850, and in 
1851 built a dwelling house at the corner of Tenth and Washing- 
ton Streets, at that time in the midst of the forest. Before build- 
ing this house he lived in the one built by Daniel Fitzhugh, Jr., 
until it was destroyed by fire. He remained here until 1856, when 
he returned East to reside permanently. During his stay here he 
was very active in promoting public interests. He and his wife 
were the founders of Trinity Church, and various other enterprises 
were liberally encouraged by him. In 1873 he donated to the city 
a tract of twenty acres of ground, for a public park, and which has 
been improved for that purpose. Mr. Fitzhugh was one of the 
early salt manufacturers of the valley, as appears in the history of 
that industry. 

Frank Fitzhugh settled in Wenona, now West Bay City, in 
1868, his father having extensive real estate interests on that side 
of the river. Wenona at that time had but one or two houses. 
He continued his residence there until September, 1882, when he 
removed to Bay City, where he now resides. Like his brother, his 
business consists of managing real estate interests which he has on 
both sides of the river. Henry M. Fitzhugh, another brother, is a 

resident of Baltimore. 

THE birneys. 

The name and fame of James G. Birney have long since passed 
into history, and the connection iii which he appears in this work 
is only a trifling incident in his hfe, although the name of Birney 
has been associated with all the progressive operations of Bay County 
for a quarter of a century. James G. Birney was a native of Dan- 
vDle, Ky. His early life was surrounded with all the comforts and 
advantages which wealth could command. He received a finished 
education, graduating at Princeton, N. J., in 1810, and afterwards 
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pursuing the study of law. He began the practice of law at Dan- 
viUe, his native place, and soon after was elected a member of the 
Legislature of Kentucky. His next field of labor was Huntsville, 
Ala., where he attained distinction as a lawyer, and was elected 
solicitor-general of the state. In 1828 he was one of the presi- 
dential electors selected by the Whig party of Alabama. About this 
time he made a profession of religion and became an influential mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian denomination. By inheritance and purchase 
he became the owner of slaves, and had a cotton plantation carried on 
under his direction. Soon after this his mind became engaged upon 
the subject of slavery as a question of morals, which resulted in an 
espousal of the doctrine of immediate emancipation. Carrying at 
once into practice the belief he adopted, he executed deeds of manu- 
mission for each and all of his slaves. From this time on he battled 
for the emancipation of a race, and to free his country from dis- 
grace and disaster. Bravely enduring the insults of his fellowmen, 
and the thick dangers that beset his pathway, he prosecuted his 
work with courage and vigor. The impression which his noble and 
courageous conduct made at that time was fitly described by Dr. 
Cox, of New York, who said: — "A Birney has shaken the con- 
tinent by putting down his foot; and his fame will be envied before 
his arguments are answered or their force forgotten." 

In 1839 his father died, lefiving a large estate, consisting of 
land, money and slaves. His sister and himself were the only 
heirs. He requested that all of the negroes might be computed at 
their market valuation as a part of his share. This was assented 
to, and he immediately emancipated all of them. In 1840 he visited 
England as one of the vice-presidents of the World's Convention, 
and in May of that year was nominated for the Presidency by the 
Liberty party, and at the election received 7,000 votes. 

It can be readily understood that Mr. Birney's large fortune 
had become greatly reduced in his conflict with a great but popular 
wrong. About 1840-'41 he became one of the owners of Lower 
Saginaw, and wishing to look after his interests here, and also to 
find retirement for a time, he decided to remove to this place. In 
the Pall of 1841 he arrived at Saginaw City, where he remained 
during the Winter. At this point we quote from the recollections 
of Judge Albert Miller, as follows : 

** I first saw Mr. Birney in the Summer of 1841, when he and 
C. C. Fitzhugh, Esq., made their first visit to Sagmaw, accompan- 
ied by Dr. Daniel H. Fitzhugh, who at that time knew well and 
highly estimated the advantages possessed by the Saginaw Valley. 
Some time after they returned to their homes, I heard Mr. Eraser 
say he had just received a letter from Dr. Fitzhugh, in which the 
Doctor stated that Mr. Birney's friends were all endeavoring to dis- 
suade him from taking up his residence at Lower Saginaw, but Mr. 
Birney had fully made up his mind to settle here with his family, 
and that at a certain time they might be expected to arrive. At 
the time of Mr. Birney's arrival with his family at Saginaw City in 
the Fall of 1841, at so low an ebb were aU the business interests of 
the valley that the Webster House, one of the largest hotels in 
Michigan at that time outside of Detroit, built in 1837, was no 
longer required to accommodate the traveling public or the people 
of the city, but had for some time been standing unoccupied. Mr. 
Birney and his family occupied the Webster House as a private 
dwelling during their residence at Saginaw City, which I think was 
about one year. Previous to this time, Mr. Birney,Dr. Fitzhugh and 
Mr. Eraser had purchased the stock of the Saginaw Bay Land Com- 
pany, which company owned the John Riley reserve, and had laid 
out the town of Lower Saginaw, and they became the successors of 
that company, and the title was conveyed to Mr. Birney, and he 
acted as trustee till a division of the property was made between 
the stockholders. On the 4th July, 1842, while Mr. Birney resided 



at Saginaw City, a few of the inhabitants gathered at Jewett's Hotel 
and had a dinner, and while discussing the question of doing some- 
thing in honor of the day, it was proposed to invite Mr. Birney to 
give us an address. The late Norman Little and the writer were 
appointed a committee to wait on Mr. Birney, and extended the in- 
vitation to him. On performing that duty, Mr. Birney replied that 
he could say or do nothing to honor that as the anniversary of the 
birthday of American Independence and Freedom, for that day 
would not have arrived tiU the release from bondage of the three 
or four millions of American citizens who were then held to service 
by their oppressors. We invited him to come, and he chose his 
own theme for a discourse. He came and addressed us eloquently 
on the subject of emancipation, which he at that time considered of 
so much importance that he spent the best part of his life and for- 
tune to promote it, and which has since proved to be of more im- 
portance to the people of the United States than perhaps he ever 
anticipated, for it brought on a war which convulsed the country 
from ocean to ocean, and caused mourning in almost every family 
in the land. 

"After removing to Lower Saginaw in the Spring of 1842, Mr. 
Birney, aside from looking after the interests of the Saginaw Bay 
Company, for which he was trustee, engaged in stock raising and 
agricultural pursuits generally. He brought here a fine herd of 
blooded cattle from the stock of Mr. Sullivan, of Ohio, which has 
been celebrated for its purity. That importation has served greatly 
to improve the grade of stock in Saginaw and Bay Counties. Mr. 
Birney was a kind neighbor and a benevolent man. ^ome parties 
in Bay City are much better off now than they would otherwise 
have been had it not been for the assistance rendered by Mr. Bir- 
ney in securing to them real estate in the early settlement of the 
plat. During the latter part of Mr. Birney's residence here, after 
his health failed, he mingled very little in society, and he finally left 
for the East, where his earthly career was terminated before his 
earlier anticipation with reference to the growth and importance of 
Lower Saginaw were realized, and before the day arrived which he 
would have considered the birthday of American Independence." 

Mr. Birney's residence here was the building that was origin- 
ally the block house that the Saginaw Bay Company built on the 
corner of Fourth and Water Streets, and was fixed over for Mr. 
Birney's use. In 1843 Mr. Birney was again nominated for the 
Presidency, and at the election in 1844 received 62,300 votes, and 
in 1845 received 3,023 votes for Governor of the state of Michi- 
gan. 

As elsewhere stated, Mr. Birney used to conduct religious ser- 
vice in the little schoolhouse, and this practice was continued until 
others came in to carry on the work. 

In 1855 he returned East to Englewood, N. J., for the purpose 
of educating his son, Fitzhugh Birney. He remained there until 
his death, which occurred November 23, 1857, at the age of sixty- 
five years. He did not live to see the triumph of the great cause 
to which his life was devoted, but another generation have witnessed 
it and given his name its proper place. One of his biographers 
says of him: — '* No man ever more mildly spoke the words of truth 
and soberness than he. He reviled no man. A rule which uni- 
formly guided his own conduct, and which he habitually urged upon 
his own household, was to speak evil *of no man.' Often he has 
been known to rebuke a disparaging remark concerning his bitterest 
opponent. His sin was that he was a generation in advance of 
his day." 

Mr. Birney's successor in Lower Saginaw was his oldest son, 
now Judge James Birney, of Bay City. He purchased the interests 
of his father at Lower Saginaw, and also made large purchases of 
land from the government. Mr. James Birney is a native of Dan- 
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ville, Ky. His collegiate education was obtained at Centre College, 
Kentucky, and at Miami University, Ohio. At the latter insti- 
tution he graduated in 1836, and during the two succeeding years 
was employed in the University as professor of the Greek and Latin 
languages. During the next two years he attended the law lectures 
of Judge Storm and Prof. Hitchcock, of the Law School of Yale 
College, at New Haven, Conn. He subsequently removed to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and entered upon the practice of law. He devoted 
himself to this business, and became distinguished as a successful 
practitioner. While in New Haven Mr. Birney married Miss Moul- 
ton, step-daughter of Nathaniel Bacon, of that city. Of this mar- 
riage there were five children, only two of whom are living. In 
1856 Mr. Birney came to Lower Saginaw to look after his real 
estate interests, and in the Summer of 1857 removed his family 
here, and at once interested himself in the development of the town 
and county. 

His first important public service in the interest of the new 
settlement was to procure the passage of a bill in 1857 changing 
the name to Bay City. 'He was elected a state senator in 1858, 
being nominated by the Eepubhcan Senatorial Convention more as 
a compliment than otherwise, the district, which extended to the 
Straits of Mackinaw, being Democratic. The portion of Saginaw 
embraced within Bay had always been regarded as the Democratic 
stronghold, but Mr. Birney received all the votes of the county but 
five given for the regular Democratic candidate, and a few scattering 
votes for a stump candidate. The volume of session laws of 1859 
contains some, fifty acts he presented for his district, every one of 
which was adopted. One of the measures which has had an im- 
portant bearing upon the interests and development of the Saginaw 
Valley and the Tenth District, which Mr. Birney secured the pass- 
age of, was the bill giving a bounty for the manufacture of salt. 
The bill proposed the payment of 5 cents a bushel, but Mr. Birney 
■presented its merits in such favorable light tha^ 10 cents was 
granted. 

In 1860 Mr. Birney was nominated by the Eepublican State 
Convention for lieutenant-governor, and elected by over 20,000 ma- 
jority. He was received with great favor as president of the Senate. 
During his term as lieutenant-governor, a vacancy occurred in the 
office of circuit judge, and the Governor tendered the appointment 
to him. It was accepted, and he presided as circuit judge in a most 
acceptable] manner during the next four years. The circuit em- 
braced Saginaw, Midland, Gratiot, Isabella, Iosco and Bay Coun- 
ties. He was unanimously renominated by the Eepubhcan Judicial 
Convention, but tlie district having a Democratic majority, he was 
not re-elected, and returned to the practice of his profession. In 
; 1871 Mr. Birney estabhshed the Bay City Chronicle, and in 1878 it 
was issued as a daily. It was pubhshed until after Mr. Birney 's 
departure for the Hague, when it was merged into the Tribune. In 
1872 Gov. Baldwin nominated Mr. Birney to President Grant as Cen- 
tennial Commissioner for Michigan to celebrate the hundredth an- 
niversary of the Declaration of Independence in 1876. He did not 
serve upon the commission, having been aj)pointed December 17, 
1875, as United States Minister to the Netherlands. He went to 
his charge in the Spring of 1876, and served his country with dis- 
tinguished ability and fidelity until he resigned the post a short 
time since. 

Mr. Birney has always been one of the most devoted citizens 
of Bay City, and has done all in his power to promote its growth 
and welfare. Few public improvements have been made that he 
has not aided. He was prominently connected with the enterprise 
of securing the first railroad, and also the state and other public 
roads in the county. He is a gentleman of the broadest culture, and 
ranks high as an orator. 



The eldest son, James G. Birney, distinguished himself in the 
army as captain of the Seventh Michigan Volunteers, and died 
while an officer of the regular army in 1869. 

Arthur Birney conducted the Chronicle for several years, but 
after it was merged in the Tribune, be retired from journahsm, and 
in 1879 accompanied his father to Europe. After an absence of 
eight months he returned, and went to Montana, where he died in 
January, 1882. 

Theodore Walker was a tailor in Brooklyn, N. Y., and came 
to Lower Saginaw about 1860 from Long Island, where he had 
been living for some time. His only business here was to look 
after his real estate. He was a very eccentric man. He continued 
a resident of Bay City until his death, which occurred p.bout 1870. 

FROM 1842 TO 1848. 

Life in the new settlement during the six years following 1842 
was rather monotonous. There were a few arrivals, but a transient 
visitor was a severe tax upon the larder of the place. The httle 
settlement was hemmed in by swamps and forests, and often there 
was but a handful of meal in the barrel, but that ^^ as common prop- 
erty to all who were hungry. The settlers knew the true meaning 
of the word "neighbor," and no Lazarus ever fed upon crumbs on 
the floor while there was bounty on the table. In 1842 Frederick 
Backus brought a stock of goods and opened a store. 

In the Spring of 1842, Hon. James G. Birney arrived with 

his family. 

In 1843 the chief event was the organization of Hampton 
Township, and the first election was held at the Globe Hotel. 
W. E. McCormick's hat was the ballot box, and its dimensions were 
ample for the thirteen votes that were polled. 

In 1844 the first school house was built, near where the De- 
troit and Bay City Passenger Depot now stands. After Mr. Birney 
came, he used to conduct rehgious services in this building on Sundays, 
and the irrepressible Harry Campbell officiated as chorister. He was an 
excellent singer but could not be always relied upon to make a judicious 
selection of tunes. It sometimes ha*ppened that after four or five 
stanzas of a good old Presbyterian hymn had been reeled off, 
Harry, with an expression of countenance as intensely solemn as a 
church covenant, would start with vigorous unction, into some rol- 
licking melody, and be halted by Mr. Birney, who would reprovingly 
point out his mistake. Harry would be astonished at the impro- 
priety of his selection and repeat it upon the very next auspicious 
occasion. 

In the Winter of 1846-'47 the first saw mill was built by Hop- 
kins, Pomeroy & Fraser, and during 1846 the Hampton postoffice 
was estabhshed in Thomas Eogers' house. J. B. and B. B. Hart 
came this year. P. J. Perrott had arrived in 1845. 

Mr. Eogers was a justice of the peace, and a couple, whose 
names are not obtained, presented themselves at his blacksmith 
shop to have the solemn rite administered. Mr. Eogers was not 
famihar with the language of the ritual, but knew that a couple 
under such circumstances must be "pronounced" upon. So, remov- 
ing his leather apron, he commanded the radiant pair to join hands, 
when, with official unction, he said: —"By the power vested in me 
I pronounce you husband and wife." There was no marriage bell, 
no orange blossoms, no ushers, -no giving away the bride, no recep- 
tion, but, so far as known, the knot tied by the sturdy blacksmith at 
his anvil held firmly until loosened by an unseen hand. 

In the Spring of 1846, Hon. James Birney paid a visit to his 
father. He was then living in Connecticut, and came to Detroit 
and thence to Flint. There he took the stage, which was a wagon 
without springs drawn by a pair of ponies. The roads were either 
mud or corduroy, and each was worse than the other. Arriving at 
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Saginaw he waited two days for some way of getting to Lower Sag- 
inaw. Finally, he hired an Indian for seventy-five cents to bring 
him down in a canoe. When he arrived here he found his father 
fixing a fence, about where St. Joseph's Church now stands, and 
the mud and water was ankle deep. There were no streets, and but 
Httle use for any. There was not a wagon and but one saddle in the 
settlement. There was not much about Lower Saginaw to charm 
a stranger, and he little thought then that he would, in a few years, 
erect his domestic altar upon its site, and live to see standing here 
the third city in the state. 

In the Winter of 1847, Mr. H. W. Sage came to Lower Saginaw 
to negotiate with Mr. Birney for his interest in the plat of the vil- 
lage. Mr. Sage was accompanied by Deacon Andrews and Jarvis 
Langdon, of Elmira, and Joseph L. Shaw, of Ithaca, N. Y. They 
arrived here on Saturday, coming in a sleigh from Saginaw City. 
They put up at Judge Campbell's tavern, although the Judge was not 
keeping it at that time. They found Mr. Birney sick and unable to 
attend to any business, but it was too lafce in the day to return to Sag- 
inaw. When it came time to go to bed they found the only accommo- 




AN EARLY COTTAGE. 

dations at their disposal consisted of a small bed room containing one 
bed. There were four in the party, and while three might manage to 
crawl into the bed, four would be entirely beyond its capacity. One 
must sleep on the floor, and to decide who should have the more 
spacious but rather uncomfortable berth, they cast lots, and Deacon 
Andrews drew the floor. He was the eldest of the party and in 
poor health, so Mr. Sage, being robust and accommodating, in- 
duced the Deacon to take the bed, and he wrapped himself up on 
the floor. Sunday morning Mr. Sage revolved the situation in his 
mind and concluded he didn't care to spend another day, and par- 
ticularly another night, in Lower Saginaw. His longing for salt 
pork was appeased and he had seemingly exhausted the restful 
qualities of his bed on the floor. He announced his intention of 
returning to Saginaw, and all agreed willingly to the proposition but 
,Deacon Andrews. He said he could not travel on the Lord's day. 
Mr. Sage replied that all days were the Lord's, and he should im- 
prove that particular one by going to Saginaw. The good Deacon 
couldn't reconcile the idea of traveling on Sunday with his notions 
of right, and opposed the arrangement. Finally he went out into 
the holy calm of a Winter's Sabbath in Lower Saginaw. There 
were no chimes of Sabbath bells, no murmurs of anthems stealing 
softly upon the ear, no procession of hymn books moving reveren- 
tially toward a place of worship. Not even a church spire pierced 



the drooping clouds, and even the great sanctuary of nature was as a 
barren waste to his vision. Stumps and buildings cropped out above 
the snow, presenting great similarity of expression and dimension, 
and the current of the river was hidden beneath a roof of ice. 
There was a far away look toward Saginaw in the Deacon's eyes as 
he turned back into the tavern. A conflict between duty and in- 
clination wa& raging fiercely in the Deacon's mind, and he groaned 
inwardly as he observed with sinful satisfaction that duty had "taken 
to the woods" and that the team for Saginaw was at the door. 
With regretful accent he told the party that, ** being so poorly," per- 
haps it was unwise for him to remain here longer, and it was 
noticed that the Deacon was the first one of the party to reach 
the sleigh. 

Thirty- six years later, one of the party — the one who slept on 
the floor — related to the writer the facts of the incident as given. 
The Deacon has long since gone to that country whose fields are 
"dressed in living green," and "where Sabbaths never end." The 
old tavern still remains, though changed in form, while about it 
have grown up the beautiful busy cities, divided by the river, grown 
to a great highway of commerce, whose traffic is an exhibit of the 
mighty industries along its course. 

It was during 1847 that Daniel H. Fitzhugh, Jr., arrived and 
built what was then thought to be an extravagant house on the cor- 
ner of Third and Water Streets. 

FROM 1848 
the prospects of the settlement began to brighten, although it 
cannot be said with truth, that the arrivals were sufficiently numer- 
ous to seriously disturb the quietude of those already here. 

Curtis Munger and Edwin Park arrived heavily laden with 
pioneer experience ; Thomas Carney and wife arrived in pursuit of a 
pleasant and healthful abode; J. S. Barclay and wife settled here 
about that time. 

******** 

Life in Lower Saginaw about this time was not altogether a 
barren waste. The female society was composed of Mesdames 
Catlin, Eogers, Barney, Cady, J. B. Hart, Carney, Campbell, Bar- 
clay, and perhaps two or three others. All belonged to "our set" 
and kept perpetual open house, and disseminated the local news 
with conscientious promptness and diligence. A serpentine foot- 
path dodged along among the stumps near the bank of the river, 
and furnished an ample thoroughfare for the equipages of that 
time. 

The greatest activity, however, prevailed during the mosquito 
season. The Lower Saginaw mosquito is represented in tradition 
as being an animal of prodigious size and ferocity, and of a hardy 
variety. The average fish story of the present day is made to ap- 
pear exceedingly insignificant when a robust pioneer unfolds one of 
his favorite mosquito legends. Baking day, however, was the pic- 
nic season of these colonized torments. It was the custom of the 
housewife to "shoo" out the kitchen, and securely fasten the doors 
and windows before beginning the exercises of the day. Then, 
heaping a pile of brown sugar upon the hot stove, she prepared her 
bread for the oven, unless driven from her fortress by the smudge 
of the burning sugar. It is nowhere alleged that these defensive 
measures ever interfered with the operations of the mosquitoes, but 
they had all the elements of formidable demonstration, and were 
therefore comforting to reflect upon in after years. 

J. L. Hibbard came in the Fall of 1848, and for a long time 
was in the Munger store. He is still a resident of Bay City. 

The boarding house for the Hopkins, Pomeroy & Fraser mill 
was finished in 1849, and early in 1850 Mr. and Mrs. Carney moved 
into it. 
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Alexander McKay and family came in 1849. J. W. Putnam 
came about this time, and built a house on Water Street near Third 
Street. 

1850- '51 witnessed a number of arrivals and the introduction 
of new industries. Dr. George E. Smith introduced the healing art, 
and James Fox opened a law office. William and Alexander Mc- 
Ewan came and built a mill ; also Henry Eaymond and James Wat- 
son. Charles E. Jennison came and went into the mercantile busi- 
ness with James Eraser in a building where the Eraser House now 
stands. J. S. Barclay built the Wolverton House, still standing in 
an enlarged form, on the corner of Third and Water Streets near the 
bridge, and owned by Mr. Barclay. 

The tug "Lathrop," owned by Capt. Benjamin Pierce, made 
its appearance just before this, and was the first tug on the 
river. 

Among the others ~who came about this time were Henry Hero, 
E. Stanton, Thomas Whitney, Clark Moulthrop, George Carpenter, 
the Drake brothers, and J. W. Putnam. Capt. Cole was also in- 
terested in river navigation. 

1852 was marked by the visitation of cholera, which prevailed 
CO a distressing extent, especially among the mill laborers. Upwards 
of seventy deaths occurred, among whom were Thomas Rogers and 
Mr. Monroe. Men would suddenly disappear from their posts of 
labor and the next known of them would be that they were dead. 
This dread visitor found easy victims among the foreign population 
that had come in here to work in the mills and were living under 
circumstances calculated to invite disease. 

In 1853 the Methodist Church was built *'way out" in a 
swamp, on the present line of Washington Street. Its location was 
thought to be the means of more boat riding on the Sabbath day 
than was in harmony with scriptural teachings. 

Some time in 1855 or 1856, B. E. Partridge purchased land of 
James Eraser on what is now the corner of Center and Van Buren 
Streets. He cleared off the timber and built a house. It was 
about half a mile from Water Street, and was reached by a crooked 
path through the woods. People could not understand why he 
wanted to start a hermitage in the depth of the forest when there 
wa,s plenty of room and mosquitoes in town. 

About 1854 a schooner was built by J. A. Weed and George 
Carpenter. It was called the ''Java," and was fitted out for the 
fishing trade. Mr. Charles B. Cottrell located here this year. 

In 1856 James Eraser came here to reside permanently. Judge 
Birney also arrived this year. 

The foregoing is only a brief synopsis of some of the move- 
ments during the period named. The history in detail of the 
various interests is given in the various departments of the 
Work. 

In 1855 or 1856 a well known character named Dodge built a 
small hotel near the present corner of Saginaw and Third Streets. 
This locality at that time was a swamp. The hotel was called the 
"Earmers' Home," though it is not remopabered that it ever had a 
farmer for a guest. The young folks used to have occasional dances 
here, and when there was a shortage of girls, a shawl would be 
wrapped about an Indian who would be pressed into service as a 
belle of the ball. 

In 1857 kerosene oil and lamps were first introduced by the 
Cottrell's, who had a store at the corner of Water and Second 
Streets, and from that time the glory of tallow candles gradually 
departed. 

Still other settlers and interests came in during those years as 
appear in the several departments. The next important event was 
the change of name from Lower Saginaw to Bay City. 



CHANGE OE NAME. 

As the resources of the Saginaw Valley began to be developed 
in earnest, and the fame of this region widened, it was felt that the 
village near the mouth *of the river should have a title by which it 
could be more easily and readily distinguished. Accordingly, in the 
Winter of 1857, Hon. James Birney drafted a bill and presented it 
to the Legislature. The bill was passed, and the act approved 
Eebruary 10, which provided, "That the name of the village of Lower 
Saginaw, in the Township of Hampton, State of Michigan, be, and 
the same is, hereby changed to Bay City." 



SOME OE THE EARLY COMERS. 

In the classification of subjects, some of the early settlers and 
their experiences are mentioned elsewhere in this work. The fol- 
lowing biographical reminiscenses are of others who were connected 
with the early history of Lower Saginaw : 

Israel Catlin was one of the early comers to this region. He 
was born in Schuyler County, N. Y., in 1814. His chosen trade 
was that of carpenter, which he followed for several years, during 
which time he went to sea as ship's carpenter, and was absent 
about two years. In 1844 he came to Lower Saginaw, and was en- 
gaged by Eraser & Barney in building and superintending the run- 
ning of a mill at Kawkawhn. His first meal in the region was ob- 
tained at the house of Harvey Williams, at the mouth of the Kaw- 
kawhn River. He remained at Kawkawlin about two years, and 
then came to Lower Saginaw, and in company with the late James 
Eraser built a steam saw mill, which he operated a few years, when 
he sold out. He afterwards formed a copartnership with Mr. 
Arnold, of West Bay City, and they carried on an extensive business 
in the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. His health failed, 
and for several years he has been unable to do any business. Mr. 
Cathn has filled an honored place in the community where he has 
lived so many years. He was postmaster of Hampton from 1850 
to 1853, and was one of the first aldermen under the village charter. 
He has held various positions of trust, and was one of the founders, 
and has always been one of the leading members, of Trinity Church. 
Mr. Cathn still resides in Bay City, a much respected citizen. 

Patrick J. Perrott is a well known pioneer of the Sagniaw 
Valley. He was born in Ireland in the year 18^7. In 1842 he 
emigrated to this country with his father, 0. A. Perrott. In 1845 
Mr. Perrott arrived in Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, his father 
having come here in 1843. He was then an intelhgent Irish lad of 
eighteen years, small in stature, but active and resolute. His first 
occupation was that of cooper, which he followed for a time, mak- 
ing fish barrels. Not being able to make money fast enough at coop- 
ering, he abandoned it and engaged in fishing, which he followed 
until about 1860. Erom 1860 to 1870 he was sheriff and acting 
sheriff, and for several years past has been deputy sheriff. Erom 
1875 to 1877 he was comptroller of the city, and has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works since in 1881. Mr. Perrott is an 
untiring worker, and one of the men who accomplishes whatever 
he undertakes. He is thoroughly versed in local affairs, and hav- 
ing a correct memory, is excellent authority upon matters of pioneer 
history. The compiler of this work is indebted to him for manv 
historical facts of great value. Mr. Perrott was married Eebruary 
4, 1850, to Elizabeth, youngest daughter of Leon Trombley, the 
first resident of Lower Saginaw. Mrs. Perrott was the first white 
girl that came to the lower part of the Saginaw Valley, having come 
here in 1833. A school was started some eighteen miles up the 
river, taught by Albert Miller, now Judge Miller, of Bay City, 
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which Miss Trombley attended. She is now the only pupil of that 
school living. Mr. Perrott and Miss Trombley were married at the 
house of Daniel S. Chapell, who lived in the vicinity of where the 
Peter Mill now stands. The ceremony was performed by George 
Kaby, a justice of the peace, a functionary who did the most of the 
marrying in those days. Mr. Perrott's father died in May, 1858. 

Julius B. Hart will be long remembered in connection with 
the early days in Lower Saginaw. He was born in Litchfield, 
Conn., in 1816. In 1833 he emigrated to Michigan, and in 1846 
came to Bay City with his brother, B. B. Hart. They estabhshed 
a trade with the few whites who were here, but dealt more exter- 
sively with the Indians. In early years they were extensively en- 
gaged in the fur and fish trade. There are few persons in this 
region who have not heard of "Jule" Hart's red letter day in the 
muskrat skin trade, in which he was so ably assisted by George 
Lord. This occurrence is narrated on another page. Mr. Hart 
continued in various business enterprises, but never allowed busi- 
ness to interfere with an opportunity to play a joke upon anyone 
who chanced to come along. In 1875 he retired from active busi- 
ness, and died in Bay City, in November, 1877. With all his fond- 
ness for fun, Mr. Hart was emphatically a humane man, and as will- 
ing to do an act of kindness as to play a joke. 

B. B. Hart continued in business with his brother until about 
1850, w^hen they dissolved. Subsequently he was engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber and salt with Dr. George E. Smith, and 
still later they were in the grocery trade until about 1874, when 
they sold their business to other parties. Mr. Hart is now a resi- 
dent of Minneapolis, where he has been engaged for two or three 
years in the coffee and spice business. 

Curtis Munger was born in Bergen, Genesee Co., N. Y., March 
20, 1820. Came to Michigan in 1840, and settled in Oakland 
County, where he learned the trade of cooper. In the Fall of 1846 
he, with some others, went to the Thunder Bay Island, Lake 
Huron, in the coopering and fishing business, catching whitefish for 
the Eastern market, where he remained until the latter part of No- 
vember, 1848, when, with his party, he intended to take one of the 
down steamers from Chicago to Detroit, and return home. Several 
steamers passed the island, but so far off in the lake that they could 
not see their signals. It was getting very cold, and they had got 
out of provisions, so the party took turns sitting up nights keening 
signal fire to hail any passing vessel to take them off. After wait- 
ing eight or ten days without any hope of relief, and to add to their 
suffering their provisions were all gone. The party consisted of 
Curtis Munger, James Beebe, Edwin Park, and Michael Daily, who 
yet reside in Bay City, and W. H. Hunter and Joseph Parkerson, 
who have left the country. A heavy snowstorm from the north- 
east set in, and what to do they did not know; to remain would be 
folly, as the Winter had commenced, and they were getting hungry, 
as they had finished their last provisions two days before. A council 
was held as to what should be done. Joseph Parkerson proposed 
they should start in their open fishboat for Lower Saginaw, as Bay 
City was then called, and if ihey could reach there he knew an old 
lady by the name of Mrs. McCormick, who lived in the largest 
house there, with whom he had lived when a boy, and whom 
he called mother. If they could only reach there she would take 
good care of them. This Mrs. McCormick was the wife of the 
late James McCormick, one of the first settlers of the Saginaw Val- 
ley, who died two years before, in 1846, and was the mother of the 
late James McCormick, and also W. K. McCormick, who still lives 
in Bay City. They finally made up their minds to start for Lower 
Saginaw. They put six half- barrels of fish in the boat for ballast, 
then went to the hghthouse and saw the keeper, Capt. Maiden, 
but could get no provisions, as he was nearly out himself. He gave 



them one good square meal, and they started in their open boat for 
Lower Saginaw. None of them had ever been over the route be- 
fore except Midiael Daily. The storm was blowing a hurricane 
from the northeast, accompanied with snow. They had to keep 
baihng their boat to keep her afloat, in which they took turns 
during the night. After much suffering they reached Point An 
Gres. The wind died away, so that they were obliged to take to 
the oars before reaching the point. A gale sprang up from the 
south; fchey landed on the north side in the smooth water; went 
ashore, cut some cedars, and made a place to lay down to sleep, 
without anything to eat, tired and worn out. In the morning the 
ice had frozen on the north side of the point, where their boat lay 
several rods from shore, and the wind blowing a gale from the 
southwest, so that it was impossible to leave. Towards night, 
Parkerson said he was going to have some supper. They asked him 
where he was going to get it. He said: — "I will show you." He un- 
-headed one of the half-barrels of fish, and took an old bailing dish 
he had in the boat, which had a hole in the bottom, put the fish in 
it, and put it on the fire, but in a few seconds the water had all run 
out, which also extinguished the fire. He tried this several times. 
"At last he cried out to the boys that supper was ready, but when we 
tried," says Mr. Munger," to eat,we found that it was scarcely warmed 
through, so we ate it raw. It did not do me much good, for in a 
few minutes I vomited it all up." On the second day, towards night, 
the wind changed to the northeast, blowing very hard, increasing 
every minute. They went for the boat and found her pounding on 
the rocks, and in a little while she would have gone to pieces. They 
got her off after a longtime by wading in the water; got her around 
the point to the south side out of danger. They now got ready to 
start, as the wind was fair, but the wind increased to such a gale 
that they were obliged to wait until morning, or until the gale went 
down. They laid in their boat in their wet clothes until morning. 
Says Mr Munger:— "I never slept a wink, but nearly froze to death." 
When the morning came, the wind had somewhat abated ; still there 
was a heavy sea running. They then hoisted, sail, and started for the 
Saginaw Eiver. When they reached the mouth, Michael Daily left 
them, and started for old Uncle Harvey Williams', at the mouth of 
the Kawkawhn Eiver. After proceeding up the Saginaw Eiver two 
miles, they came to a little house on the side of the river, when Mr. 
Munger asked Parkerson who hved there, when Parkerson rephed, 
"Trombley." They had not gone far before they came to another 
house, when Munger again asked who hved there, when Parkerson 
rephed, "Trombley." They soon came to another, where the village 
of Banks now stands, when Mr. Munger says to Parkerson: — "This 
is a comfortable looking house ; I guess we can get something to eat 
here. Who lives here?" when Parkerson replied: — *'Trombley." 
"My Lord," says Mr. Munger, "is there no one but Trombley's in 
this country." They proceeded on up the river, and soon came to 
the house of Mother McCormick's, as Parkerson called her. This 
house is still standing, and is now called the Center House, on the 
corner of Twenty-fourth and Water Streets. Mr. Munger says : — 
"When we landed I was in my stocking feet, as my feet were so 
swollen by exposure that I could not get on my boots ; so I say that 
when I first came to Bay City I was in my stocking feet; this was 
December 1, 1848. We were hospitably received by Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick, who did everything in her power to alleviate our suffer- 
ings, and whose kindness I shall never forget " While here, Edwin 
Park and Mr. Munger took a contract for making fisk barrels during 
the Winter after their return from Detroit, where they had to go to 
get their returns for their fish, which they had shipped from Thunder 
Bay Island. So they left Mrs. McCormick, and started for Detroit 
on foot. They crossed the Saginaw Eiver on the ice at the elbow, 
and started up the bank of the river over the prairie, the snow and 
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water two feet deep most of the way to Zilwaukee, where they stayed 
all night. Mr. Hunger says: — "This was the hardest day's work I 
ever did; I never was so tired in all my life. The next day we 
started for Flint early, as there was not much of a road between 
Flint and Saginaw at this time. We met but one person this day 
between Flint and Saginaw, which was the mail carrier, with an 
Indian pony, with the mail strapped on his back. I called the at: 
tention of my comrade, Edwin Park, to see how nicely that pony 
would walk a log to keep out of the mud. We arrived that night at 
Flmt. The next day we reached Pontiac, and the next day Detroit." 
After settling his business in Detroit, he returned with Edwin Park 
to Lower Saginaw, and made it his home with Mrs. McCormick, 
and went at his contract with Edwin Park, making fish barrels. 
He continued working at the cooperage business for about two years. 
In the year 1850, Mr. Hunger went into the grocery business on 
Water Street, between First and Second, under the name of Park 
& Hunger, up to 1854, when Hr. Hunger's brother came on, joined 
the firm, when they enlarged their business, and went into a gen- 
eral stock of dry goods, groceries, etc., under the name of Hunger 
& Co. In 1861 Hr. Edwin Park retired from the firm, and went 
into the hotel business. Their business became so large that they 
were obliged to build a more commodious building. They joined 
James Sliearer in building the Shearer Block, corner of Water and 
Centre Streets, and moved into their new location in 1866, and com- 
menced the exclusive business of dry goods. This building in a 
few years became too small for their increasing business. They 
then commenced the erection of the Hunger Block, on the corner 
of Saginaw and Centre Streets, with double stores for extensive dry 
goode, into which. they removed in 1873. In 1874 they sold out to 
Hessrs. Cooke & Co., and retired from active business, since whidh 
time Hr. Curtis Hunger, with his brother, has devoted his time to 
taking charge of his large real estate. Hr. Hunger has held many 
public offices in Bay City. He was the first president of the vil- 
lage council for two consecutive years. Was for two terms elected 
county treasurer of Bay County, and many other offices of public 
trust, all of which he has filled with the entire confidence of the 
public. There are few men that are more identified with the growth 
and prosperity of Bay City than Curtis Hunger, and who are so in- 
variably respected. 

Edwin Park, one of the early pioneers of the Saginaw Valley, 
was born in Tioga County, N. Y., November 15, 1822, where he 
lived until 1842, when he came to Hichigan and settled at Harengo, 
near Battle Creek, where he followed his trade of cooper. After 
working there for some time, and business getting dull, he went to 
Chicago, where he found work at his trade. He stayed there until 
January, when he went to Ottawa, on the Illinois Eiver, where he 
worked at his trade until late in the Spring of the same year. 
Work getting scarce, he started on foot for Pontiac, Hich., where he 
found work at his trade until the foUov/mg December, Work get- 
ting dull again, he went to Franklin, Hich., wheie he worked at his 
trade until 1846. He then went to Thunder Bay Island, on Lake 
Huron, to make fish barrels during the Summer of the same year. 
From thence he went to Au Sable, and in order to build a shop he 
had to go to Devil Eiver to procure lumber. This was the first build- 
ing erected at the place. Here he worked until late in the Fall, 
when he, with five others, took their open sail boat and started for 
Detroit, as they could not stay all Winter in that isolated place, as 
there were no provisions to be had. They arrived in Detroit after a 
long and tedious voyage, being nearly ship-wrecked twice. It was a 
hazardous undertaking for five men in an open sail boat to cross 
the Saginaw Bay and down Lake Huron at that season of the year. 
Hr. Park said thirty-six years after that it was the hardest time he 
ever saw, and that he never expected to reach land ahve. He stayed 



in Detroit until the Spring of 1847, when he returned to the Au Sable, 
where he remained until the Fall, when he came to Lower Sag- 
inaw and with Hr. C. Hunger went into the coopering and fishing 
business. During this time, he and his partner, C. Hunger, made 
their home with Hrs. HcCormick, widow of James HcCormick, 
the old pioneer who had died the year before, whose residence, on 
what is now the corner of Twenty-fourth and Water Streets, is still 
standing, and is what is called the Center House. Soon after this, 
he and C. Hunger built a small store on Water Street, between 
Third and Fourth Streets, and went into the grocery trade in con- 
nection with their cooperage business. It was not long before they 
found their little store was too small to accommodate rapidly 
increasing trade; they then had to build a larger store which 
they filled with a general assortment of hardware, dry goods, 
groceries, liquors, and drugs, when he took A. S. Hunger as 
a partner. This was in 1854, and from that time the firm of 
Hunger & Park was changed to Hunger & Co., up to 1861, 
when Hr. Park withdrew from the firm and went into the 
hotel business as landlord of the Wolverton House, up to 1862. 
Previously he had made a contract for making the first salt barrels 
in Bay County, and he refrained from hotel business in order to ful- 
fill the same and other contracts. Some time after, he with C. 
HcDowell purchased the corner of Third and Water Streets and 
erected a fine brick block. They then went into the wholesale 
liquor trade for eight years, when he sold out and went into the tug 
and barge business in carrying lumber from the Saginaw Valley to 
eastern and western ports. 

Jonathan Smith Barclay, more familiarly called Uncle John, 
was born in Northumberland County, Penn., August 8, 1808. 
When sixteen years old he went to Hauch Chunk, where he learned 
the trade of mill-wright. When twenty-two years old he went to 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill County, to build railroad. From there he 
went to Pottsville, where he worked at his trade six or seven years ; 
thence to Lycoming County to build a furnace. When finished he 
started for Eochester, N. Y., hearing there was a great demand for 
mill- Wrights at that place. Here he stayed two years, helping to 
build some of the largest flouriug mills there. At this time the 
war between Texas and Hexico was raging, so he with a party of 
young men started as volunteers for Texas, but when they reached 
Cleveland, Ohio, news came that Santa Ana was taken and had sur- 
rendered to the Texan s. At this time, the Toledo war had broken 
out concerning the boundary line between Ohio and Hichigan, so 
instead of going to Texas, he with sixteen others took a boat for 
Honroe. When they landed. Gov. Hason was removing his troops. 
After the review was over, he with his party of sixteen went to the 
Governor and offered him their services, which he declined, saying 
he had nothing to feed them, and no arms to arm them with. He 
then started for Detroit, where he stayed a few days and started on 
foot for Jackson and from there to Albion, looking for work, but 
found none. He then went to Tekonsha where he took a contract 
to build a saw mill and afterwards a hotel. He stayed there three 
years, when he returned to Albion to help build the first flour mill, 
and tended it for five years. While here he was elected justice of the 
peace, which duty he attended for years, besides occasional pettifog- 
mg suits. He was also appointed agent for the Hichigan Central 
Eailroad, which position he held four or five years. During this 
time he married Hiss Sarah Ann Sweeney; he then moved to De- 
troit and kept the Hichigan Central Eating House in the depot for 
the accommodation of passengers. He then went into company 
with a man by the name of Hiram HcKaint, in a general assort- 
ment for a country store, which they were to start at Lower Sag- 
inaw, now Bay City. Ttney purchased their stock and started for 
Lower Saginaw, where they arrived the 20th of December, 1849. 
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This was the second store in Bay City. They had not been long 
in the business when he and his partner dissolved, Barclay taking 
the groceries and his partner the dry goods. After a while his busi- 
ness increased so that he had to build a larger storCj when he sold 
his store and goods to Park & Hunger, and commenced building 
the .Wolverton House, on the corner of Third and Water Street, 
which he kept fifteen years, during which time he was very ex- 
tensively engaged in the fishing business on the Saginaw Bay. In 
1856 and 1861 was sheriff of Bay County; afterwards he devoted 
a great deal of his time to his large grape yard and peach orchard 
on the Bay shore. At an early day Mr. Barclay traded extensively 
with the Indians, as many of the early settlers in this new country were 
in the habit of doing. He also run a stage between Lower Saginaw 
and Alpena, and experiepced all the hardships incident to pioneer 
life. He and his wife are still living in Bay City, hale and hearty 
and surrounded by children. Mr. Barclay has always been one of the 
foremost men of Bay City; alvvays upright in his dealings with his 
fellow man ; his word is as good as his bond. 

Thomas Cakney, Sr., was born at Landport, England, 1814. In 
1833 he emigrated to America, and until 1862 was sailing on the 
lakes. In 1837 he was married, in Canada, to Miss Mary Eoach, a 
native of Canada. In 1849 they settled in Bay City. In 1850 Mr. 
Carney built a house on the corner of Wsahington and Fifth, at that 
time the only house on the street. They lived in that house for 
twenty years. Mr. Carney bought viUage property, built houses and 
speculated quite extensively in real estate for several years, and still 
owns city property which he rents. In 1862 Mr. Carney left the 
lakes, and since that time has occupied himself chiefly with his 
property interests. He has occasionally taken contracts for public 
improvements, such as the Tuscola and State plank roads. Mrs. 
Carney is a most estimable woman, and at an early day, her kind- 
ness of heart was often manifested in times of sickness and 
suffering. Mr. Carney is an enthusiastic supporter of the tem- 
perance cause, and is one of the leading members of the Bed 
Ribbon Club. They have had six children, only two of whom are 
now hving, E. J. and W. E. Carney, both lumber dealers in Bay 
City. 

Alexander McKay settled in Lower Saginaw in 1849. He was 
born in Inverness, Scotland, September 16, 1816, and emigrated to 
this country in 1849. He was in the clothing business until 1853, and 
after that time was in the employ of the late James Eraser, assist- 
ing in superintending his vast lumbering operations until 1863. He 
was then in the employ of the Flint & Pere Marquette Railroad 
Company for some time, but for a long time has not been in active 
business. When he came to what is now Bay City, it was a compar- 
ative wilderness. He helped clear the land where the city now 
stands, make the first streets and build the first sidewalks. He 
built the residence he now occupies on the corner of Sixth and 
Monroe Streets, in 1863, when all that lo3ality was stump land. 
He was married February 9, 1838, at Inverness, Scotland, to Ann Era- 
ser, daughter of Alexander Eraser, of that place, and sister of the late 
James Eraser, of this city. They have four children, two sons and two 
daughters. 

Charles B. Cottrell first visited Lower Saginaw in 1850, and 
settled here in 1854. He was born in Cottrell ville, St. Clair Co., 
Mich., July 31, 1829. His grandfather was one of the earliest pio- 
neers of that region, and from him the place took its name. Charles 
remained at home until sixteen years of age, when he went away to 
provide for himself. He lived for a time with an uncle at Port 
Huron, attending school Summers and teaching Winters. Afterwards 
he attended the Romeo Academy for two years. About 1850 he 
went as clerk on the steamboat "Columbia," and that year saw what 
has since become Bay City, for the first time. From 1852 to 1854 



he kept books for the late Capt. E. B. Ward, in Detroit, and was 
going as clerk on the steamer "Detroit," but while on his way to 
meet the boat it ^nk, and he came back to Bay City as Capt. 
Ward's agent. After locating here he formed a partnership with 
Julius B. Hart, and they kept the warehouse and were agents for 
the line of boats. The warehouse stood on the present site of 
the Maxwell Block. In 1855 he went out of the warehouse, and, in 
company witli his brother, kept a general store. In 1859 they re- 
moved to Sebewaing, Huron Co., and continued business about a 
year. Charles then sold to his brother. He was elected register of 
deeds of Huron County, and held the office two years. Was then 
appointed to transcribe the records of Sanilac and Tuscola Counties. 
Was elected county treasurer, and held the office for eight years. 
Upon his retiring from the office, the Board of Supervisors passed 
the following resolution, by a unanimous vote: 

"Whereas, a few evil-disposed persons have, from sinister mo- 
tives, circulated reports derogatory to the reputation of the present 
county treasurer of this county, and 

"Whereas, such reports have been, by a close scrutiny, rigid 
investigation and full report of the condition of the county treasury, 
branded as false and unfounded ; 

"Therefore, be it resolved, that we hereby express our full approval 
of the honest, faithful and able manner in which C. B. Cottrell has 
discharged the duties of the office of treasurer of this county for the 
term of eight years last past, as a just tribute to an able official." 

In 1868 Mr. Cottrell was elected county superintendent of 
schools. In 1873 he resigned that office and returned to Bay City, 
and engaged in insurance, which he still continues, doing a very 
large and prosperous business. He is a very prominent member of 
the Masonic fraternity, and one of the oldest Masons in the city. 
He was married May 27, 1869, to Miss Bettie Rogers, daughter of 
the late Thomas Rogers, one of the early pioneers of Bay County. 
Their family residence since 1875 has been on the corner of Eighth 
and Farragut Streets. Mr. Cottrell is something of a linguist, speak- 
ing quite an assortment of Indian dialects, and is said to be the 
best story-teller in the Valley. 

Col. Henry Raymond was one of the early lumber manufactur- 
ers, and for many years a prominent citizen of Bay City. He was 
born at Woodstock, Vt., in 1802. After spending two or three years 
in the vicinity of Detroit, he came to Bay City in 1849, and the fol- 
lowing year associated himself with Mr. James Watson, and they 
built the saw mill afterwards owned and operated by James 
Shearer. He was connected with various business interests and 
was the first representative of Bay County in the Legislature. 
During the war he was one of the provc^st-marshal's staff, and for 
several years was collector of internal revenue. In 1870 his health 
had so far failed that he was obliged to seek a different climate, and 
since that time he has been a resident of California. Col. Raymond 
was married August, 1827, to Miss Mary Alvord, of Massachusetts. 
Six children were born to them, four of whom are still living — Mis. 
Benjamin Whipple, Mrs. Frank Crandall and Mrs. H. C. Moore of 
Detroit, and Col. Henry S. Raymond, of Bay City. The latter has been 
a resident of Bay City since 1851. In 1862 he went into the army 
with Company E, Twenty-Third Infantry, and served with distinc- 
tion until the close of. the war. He enlisted with the rank of cap- 
tain, and by promotion reached the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He 
held the office of postmaster from 1861 to 1870. Since 1862 he has 
been in the news and stationery business. His store is now at 810 
Water street. He has a wife and two children. 

James Watson also came in 1850. He had long been known as a 
merchant of Detroit of the firm of J. & J. Watson, and determined 
to seek a location for his business in some of the new prospective 
cities of the state. In seeking a point at which to locate, his steps 
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were directed to the Bagiiiaw Valley. He came to Saginaw City, 
where he met his old time friend, James Fraser, who, being desirous 
of securing an acquisition to the business interests of the Valley, 
descanted freely on all the advantages that town possessed ; for at 
that time Saginaw City was the only town in the Valley where there 
was any show for business. After looking the ground over at that 
point, they came together to this part on the river. Mr. Watson's 
remarks were few but his foresight keen. After satisfying himself 
and selecting such pieces of property as he desired to purchase, he 
told Mr. Fraser he had determined to locate here if he could make 
such terms as he proposed. Mr. Fraser being agreeably surprised 
to hear such a determination expressed, readily acceded to Mr, 
Watson's terms, and a bargain was soon consummated. With other 
property Mr. Watson purchased the dock and warehouse which was 
then standing at the foot of Center Street. The warehouse was 
soon converted into a store and filled with one of the largest stocks 
of goods that had ever been brought into the Valley. This was late 
in the Fall of 1850, and some of Mr. Watson's friends expressed 
surprise that he should have purchased so large a stock of goods for 
such an out-of-the-way place, but before the breaking up of Winter 
Mr. Watson had to send six teams to Detroit each to bring a load 
of goods to supply the demand. (It musl; be remembered that at 
this time in Winter the only method of transporting merchandise 
to points north of Pontiac, was by teams.) About this time was 
the first revival of business in the Valley, after the great depression 
in 1837 and 1838. A large amount of furs were brought to market, 
the fishing business was carried on quite extensively and the lumber 
business was just commencing. Mr. Watson was interested with 
Col. Henry Raymond in the lumber business — their mill being that 
afterward owned by James Shearer & Co., it having been built by 
Col. Raymond in 1850. Mr. Watson retired from the mill and car- 
ried on other branches of business, never forgetting to purchase real 
estate whenever an opportunity presented itself. By that means 
and through his indomitable energy and excellent business qualifi- 
cations, he was one of the leading men of the Valley. 

Dr. George E. Smith was the first male physician who settled 
at Lower Saginaw and remained in practice for any considerable 
length of time. He came to Saginaw in 1837, where he learned the 
printer's trade. His health failing he tried sailing with his brother, 
Capt. David Smith, and received a satisfactory amount of experience 
by being shipwrecked on the Canada shore. He then returned to 
Saginaw and studied medicine with' Dr. George Davis, and finally 
graduated at the Cleveland Medical College. In 1850 he came to 
Lower Saginaw and was for a time the only physician in the vicini- 
ty. He continued in practice imtil about 1861, when he turned his 
attention to other branches of business. He was engaged in the 
jnanufacture of lumber and salt, and in the grocery business with 
B. B. Hart. He kept the first drug store in the place, and was 
posCmaster from 1853 to 1861. It was during his administration 
that the name of the office was changed from Hampton to Bay City. 
, In 1878 he retired from business and resumed the practice of medi- 
cine as his health would permit. He is still a much respected citi- 
zen of Bay City. 

Jesse M. Miller, one of the well known men in Bay City, is a 
native of Pennsylvania, and settled in Bay City in 1850. He had a 
brother-in-law living in Oakland County, and first went there and 
stopped with him. From there he wandered into the Saginaw 
Valley and stuck fast in the unpromising locality, smce transformed 
into a beautiful city. At an early day he bought a tract of land jusi 
east of the present city limits, and cleared it up. It became a valu- 
able farm, and he held it until 1881, when he sold it. When he 
first came to this region he says he worked for six or eight shillings 
a day and laid up something. He carried the first regular daily 



mail between Lower Saginaw and Saginaw. In the Fall he would 
take his pony and ride to a squatter's hut a little distance from the 
village. There he would leave the pony, and taking the mail on 
his back, would proceed on foot to Saginaw, and from there return 
in the afternoon. It was no easy task in those days to make the 
journey on foot in the Fall, when the traveler would sink nearly to 
his knees in the half frozen mud ; but the early settlers were inured 
to hardships, and accomplished many things that almost stagger 
the belief of people in these latter days. Mr. Miller had the contract 
for carrymg the mail until 1862. From 1874 to 1882 he held the 
office of justice of the peace, and has always been prominent in pub- 
lic affairs. He has been an active advocate of temperance, and of 
all social and political reforms. In the Fall of 1882 he was the can- 
didate for Congress on the Greenback ticket, and made an active 
canvass of the district. He now devotes'his time to looking after 
his private interests, and to matters of public reform. 

Charles E. Jennison is another of the pioneers of 1850. He 
was born in Louisiana in 1829. Came North in 1834, and his 
parents lived in Brooklyn until 1841, when they removed to Dan- 
ville, Penn. In 1850 Mr. Jennison came to Lower Saginaw, now 
Bay City, to go into the mercantile business in company with the 
late James Fraser. After continuing in the partnership for about 
eighteen months he purchased Mr. Fraser's interest, and continued 
the business alone till 1854, at which time he was joined by his 
brother, the late H. W. Jennison. After that the business was en- 
larged and carried on under the name of C. E. Jennison & Bro., till 
the death of the brother, which occurred in 1864. He was cut oft" 
in the vigor of his* manhood and usefulness, and the people of Bay 
City felt that they had been called upon to part with one of the most 
useful and prominent members of society. Mr. Jennison continued 
to be more or less interested in the hardware and stove business 
until about 1870, when he was burned out, and has not been ac- 
tively interested in mercantile pursuits since that time, though he 
is at present a member of the hardware firm of Tousey & Jennison. 
During the continuance of his successful mercantile business he 
was wise enough to invest all the surplus profits in real estate, which 
has made him one of the most successful business men in the 
Saginaw Valley, and perhaps the wealthiest in Bay City. Mr. Jen- 
nison's sterling business qualifications have served greatly to pro- 
mote the interests of the city, and it is hoped they will long con- 
tmue to do so. He was president of the Bridge Company for several 
years, and is vice-president of the Pipe Works. He built the Jen- 
nison Block on Water Street in 1870. In 1851 he built a dwelling 
house on the corner of Center and Washington Streets. At that 
time there were no improvements in that part of the town, and 
beyond where the Court House now stands was thick forest. He 
rebuilt his house in 1864, and at the present time is building one of 
the finest residences in the city, on the corner of Ninth and Jackson 
Streets. He has made three additions to the city, and is interested 
in one other. He devotes his entire time to the management of his 
large real estate and other interests. He has a family consisting of 
a wife and six children. Mrs. Jennison is a daughter of the late 
Hon. James G. Birney, of national fame. Mr. Jennison is one of 
the men whose faith in a prosperous future for Bay City has been 
strong from the very first. He began early to invest in real estate, 
and always advised men in his employ to do the same with what 
means they could save. The correctness of his judgment has long 
since been demonstrated. 

WiLLL\M Catlin, deceased, was born February 26, 1817, in the 
town of Catharine, and what was then Chemung County, N. Y., 
and in May, 1849, he, with his family, started for Lower Saginaw, 
(as it was then called), Mich. They came by water to Detroit, ex- 
pecting to take a boat at that place and come the rest of the way, 
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but after waiting a few days, decided to take the cars, wliicli only 
brought them eighteen miles, when they took the stage as far as 
Pontiac, where they hired a private conveyance to bring them 
through to Upper Saginaw, the roads being so rough the men were 
obliged frequently to lift the wagon wheels out of the ruts to get 
along at all. Upon arriving at that place they made their way to 
a hotel kept by Mr. Jewett, where they remained a day or two, when 
they again proceeded on their journey, taking passage on the first 
steamboat running on the Saginaw Eiver — and that as yet un- 
finished. Upon arriving at their place of destination they were met 
by his brother, Israel Cathn, and were taken to his home, where 
they enjoyed a good rest after a tiresome journey, and as soon as a 
house could be got in readiness, moved into a home of their own, 
situated where the Hunger Block now stands. Mr. Catlin being a 
good sawyer, he soon found employment in a mill owned by Hopkins 
& Co., and afterwards worked in a mill at Portsmouth, for McCor- 
mick & Miller. But liimself and family were sick a greater part of the 
time, and after remaining a little over a year, at the earnest solicit- 
ation of friends East, they returned to their former home in the 
state of New York. After the war broke out he, hke thousands of 
other loyal men, felt it his duty to take up arms in defence of his 
country, and enlisted in Company A, Fifth Eegiment, New York 
Volunteers, was wounded in battle and went home, remaining with 
his family several v;eeks, when being so much improved, he returned 
to the hospital in Annapohs, Md., but after a few weeks was taken 
sick with pneumonia, and died January 18, 18G5. In 1872, his 
widow, with her children, came to Bay City, where they now reside, 
with the exception of her daughter, wife of W. W. Hodgkins, who 
died August 24, 1882. 

John Drake is one of the early mill men of Bay County. He 
is a native of Scotland, and emigrated to Canada in 1834. In 
June, 1851, he started with his brother James and a hired man, 
from Delaware, near London, (in Canada West, the Province was 
then called,) and came to Port Huron, where they purchased a 
small sail boat, hired a boatman to manage it, provided themselves 
with a tent and supplies, and commenced a coasting voyage along 
the shores of Lake Huron and the Saginaw Bay, Lower Saginaw 
being their point of destination, at which place they arrived after 
six days' sailing, with many narrow escapes from capsizing their 
httle craft, which proved to be a crank affair, and afterwards 
caused disaster to others by capsizing in the river. Mr. Drake's 
object in coming to Michigan was to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness, and on his arrival at Lower Saginaw he landed his boat at the 
dock of the Dunlap Mill, (now Gate's & Fay's) and the first person 
he encountered on the shore was the late James Fraser, who, under 
the circumstances, was the very man he should first become 
acquainted with in the Valley, Mr. Drake being a native of Scotland, 
which was of itself sufficient to interest Mr. Fraser in his behalf; 
but when the object of Mr. Drake's coming to the Saginaw Valley 
was made known, Mr. Fraser became doubly interested, as he was 
always on the alert to induce capital and business to center in this 
locality. Mr. Drake spent some time in viewing the different 
localities on the river, making several trips to the towns on the 
upper portion of the river where many tempting offers were made 
him of property for a mill site, but he rejected them all, and finally 
selected the point (now in West Bay City) where the well known 
Drake Mill now stands. In two different negotiations he purchased 
from Mrs. Birney, wife of the late James G. Birney, the forty-four 
acre tract which is contiguous to the mill, with eighty rods of river 
front for about f 1,400, not a bad bargain when we take into con- 
sideration the present value of the property, which would probably 
be estimated at $150,000. He completed the mill and operated it 
until 1853, when he sold it to Kibbie, Whittemore & Co. 



Mr. Drake removed his family to Lower 'Saginaw (now Bay 
City) in November, 1852, and has been a resident of this locality 
since that time, except two years, which he spent in Detroit.. Not 
being satisfied to give up the lumber business entirely, Mr. Drake 
run the Zilwaukee Mill during the years of 1856 and 1857, and the 
httle mill at Portsmouth during 1857. Since Mr. Drake's retire- 
ment from the lumber business he has held positions of trust and 
honor under the government of the United States, and has been en- 
gaged most of the time in the insurance business, and is now in 
that occupation. Since his residence here he has been identified 
with the material interests of the place, and enjoys to a high degree 
the esteem and confidence of the community. 

George Lord, one of the pioneers of Bay County, and one 
who has done much to advance its prosperity, settled in Lower Sag- 
inaw, now Bay City, in the Winter of 1854. He was born in Ham- 
ilton, Madison Co., N. Y., March 17, 1815. Attracted by the lum- 
bering interests of the Saginaw Valley, he emigrated westward, 
and reached this then wilderness in February, 1854. He built the 
mill known as the Keystone Mill on the west side and operated it 
until 1860, when he sold out and went into the drug business on 
the corner of Center and Water Streets, which he continued until 
burned out in 1865. After the fire he started another store which 
he continued a few years, when he sold out and went into the in- 
surance business. Subsequently he became ticket and passenger 
agent of the Michigan Central Kailroad Company, and continued 
in that capacity until the present year. His present business is in- 
surance. He was supervisor of the township of Hampton before 
Bay County was organized. The township of Hampton at that 
time comprised what is now Bay City, West Bay City and all the 
shore counties as far north as the Sable River, so that his consti- 
tuency was scattered over quite an expanse of territory. After Bay 
City was incorporated he was elected comptroller, which office he 
held for five terms; was chairman of the Board of Supervisors four 
terms, and mayor of the city one term. At the expiration of his 
term of office as mayor, he was nominated on the Democratic 
state ticket for commissioner of state land office, but was defeat- 
ed with the rest of the ticket. He was also candidate for state sen- 
ator against Hon. D. H. Jerome, since Governor, but was 
again defeated. Mr. Lord was married in 1840 at Hamilton, N. Y., 
to Miss C. D. Fay, sister of W. L. Fay, of Bay City. They have 
three children living, two boys and one girl. Mr. Lord was one 
who entered into the pioneer hfe in all its ]3hases with great activ- 
ity. There are few records of jokes and lively experience in the 
early times in which he does not appear as a participant. Some of 
these appear in another part of this work. But while enjoying 
these episodes of life he has ever been an active participant in the 
industries and prosperity of the city and county. 

Philip Simon is a native of Germany, and emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1818. After stopping about a year at Syracuse, N. Y., he 
came to Bay City, or Lower Saginaw as it wai then called. This 
was in 1819. After settling here he worked in the mills for about 
a year, and then stirted a meat market, the first permanent market 
started in the place. It was located on the ground where Mr. Kit- 
tridge's shoe store now stands, at the corner of Center and Sag- 
inaw Streets. He built a frame dwelling, using part of it for his 
market, and the remaining portion he used as a hotel, which was 
called the Bay City House. He afterwards engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in the same block. He continued in the market 
until about 1857, and in the store until 1868. He built and still 
owns the block of buildings on Center Street, extending west from 
Saginaw Street. In 1861 he built his present residence at the cor- 
ner of Tvvelfth and Midisau Streets. When in the meat business 
he purchased twenty-five acres of land in that locality at a nominal 
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price, for bis slaughter house. When he built his residence, it was 
in a wild region just bordering upon a swamp. The nearest buildings 
were a few shanties on Washington Street. Now, however, it is 
located in a delightful part of the city, and his property is very val- 
uable. He still owns a large number of lots which are a part of 
the original purchase. By his industry and prudence, assisted by a 
good wife, he acquired a handsome property during his business career. 
For several years he has not been engaged in active business, but has 
occupied himself with his property interests. For some time he 
has been out of health and unable to get about. His family con- 
sists of a wife and twelve children. 

Christopher Heinzmann is a native of Germany. When he 
was about fifteen years of age his parents emigrated to America, 
and settled in Ann Arbor, wherq, they remained until their death. 
In the Winter of 1849 Christopher came to Bay City, or Lower 
Saginaw, as it was then called. At first he worked in the mills, then 
he bought land and cleared it, and then went into business. He 
went first into the meat business, and was very successful. At an 
early day he built a frame hotel called the Forest City House, on 
the corner of Saginaw and Sixth Streets, where Sherman's livery 
stable now^ stands. That building Avas afterwards burned. The 
present Forest City House, on Washington Street, he bought when 
the building was much smaller than now, and used for a boarding 
house. He put the property in excellent shape for hotel purposes, 
and kept it until the Winter of 1882. His present residence at the 
corner of Twelfth and Madison Streets he built in 1872. He has 
several houses which he rents, and now busies himself looking after 
and enjoying the property he accumulated during the active years 
of his life. He has helped build up the city, and has witnessed all 
the wonderful changes that have taken place. 



THE M EWANS. 



'William McEwan is one of the pioneers of 1850. He was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1823, and emigrated to this 
country in 1848. In the Fall of 1850 he settled in Lower Saginaw. 
His brother, Alexander, had come with him, and they built a mill, 
since known as the McEwan Mill, and still in operation upon the 
original site near the northern limits of the city. In 1851 another 
brother, John, came and went into business with them. In 1853 
Alexander died, and the business w^as continued by WiUiam and 
John. Mr. William McEwan continued in the lumber business 
until within a few" years, when he retired to give attention to his 
extensive real estate interests. In 1858 he married Miss Annie F. 
Eraser, daughter of James Eraser. In 1859 he built their present 
residence on Center Street. At that time the site, now so attrac- 
tive and delightful, w^as desolate enough, being covered with stumps, 
vthrough which wound a tortuous path to the forest just beyond. Mr. 
McEwan and his brother built and operated the first grist mill in 
the Saginaw Valley. Mr. McEwan has been active in building up 
the city. In 1869 he built a brick business block on Water Street, 
another on Center Street in 1875, and still another on Washington 
Street in 1881. The latter is an especially handsome building. 
Aside from these he has extensive real estate interests in the city 
and county. He has been connected with most of the public im- 
provements that have been made in the county. He is president of 
the Bay City Gas Company at the present time. 

John McEwan died in Bay City, January 26, 1882. He was 
born in Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1825. In 1846 he married 
Miss Margaret Pollock, who still survives him. In 1848 they came 
to this country with the two brothers, William and Alexander. Upon 
reaching New York, he had an opportunity to take a voyage as 
engineer on the steamship "Unicorn," then about to start for Cali- 
fornia. He accepted the position, and was absent about two years. 



In 1-851 he settled in Lower Saginaw, his wife having come with 
WiUiam and Alexander. He then went into business as already 
stated, and continued it until his death. His wife and six children 
survive him. He w^as a prompt and successful business man. 

The business is continued by three sons, William, John and 
Alexander, who are young men of excellent business habits, and 
successful in their operations. 

W. L. Fay settled in Lower Saginaw in 1854, coming from 
New York State. Upon coming here he took an interest with Mr. 
George Lord in the lumber business, but in a short time went into 
the mercantile business with B. B. Hart. In 1860 he engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber with C. W. Grant, the firm being Grant 
& Fay. This firm continued until 1863, when the mill burned. 
Mr. S. G. M. Gates then purchased Mr. Grant's interest in the real 
estate, and the firm became Gates & Fay. The mill was rebuilt and 
the firm continued until about a year ago, when Mr. Fay, having 
accumulated a fortune, retired. Mr. Fay was president of the village 
in 1861, mayor of the city in 1868, and has held several other local 
offices. He is a native of Hamilton, Madison Co. , N. Y. 

KicHARD Padley was born in England in 1824. Emigrated to 
the United States in 1852, coming direct to Bay City. He at first 
worked in saw mills and on a pile driver. In 1857 he bought a 
farm on the Tuscola plank road, which he w^orked, but did not live 
on it, residing in the city. Selling the farm, he went into the 
shingle business with the late Theodore Walker, continuing in it 
four or fiYe years. He then again went into farming in the tow^n- 
ship of Bangor. He has built a number of houses in Bay City. 
Was one of the founders of Trinity Episcopal Society. Has been 
an alderman two terms, on school board two years, and a supervisor 
for seven years in all. Has a family of a wife and one daughter. 

Joseph Trombley is a native of Quebec, and settled in Bay 
City in 1849. When a young man he learned the carpenter trade, 
and has followed it since coming here. In 1861 he built a frame 
dwelling on Center Street where the Cranage Block now stands, and 
in 1862 built five dwelling houses on Woodside Avenue. Mr. 
Trombjey is of French descent; and has accumulated considerable 
property during his residence in Bay City. In 1874 he built a sub- 
stantial brick block on the corner of Third and Monroe Streets, 
which he still owns. He has been an industrious man, and by his 
labor has contributed liberally and materially to the growth of the 
city. He owns several buildings in the city wiiich are rented for 
dwellings and business purposes. He has a wife and four children-. 
One of his daughters is an artist of considerable talent. 



PIONEEE PASTIMES. 

If the coming generations of Bay City are led astray into a 
belief that their ancestry in the early days led a life of dreary mon- 
otony, said posterity will be mistaken. The region was desolate and 
uninviting enough to have inoculated the most robust system with 
melancholy, but the people who came in here were not of a despair- 
ing kind. Playing jokes, interspersed with a little fishing, would 
seem, from the traditions, to have been a leading industry. A man 
who hadn't the ingenuity to devise a joke of fair calibre might better 
move on to the next settlement than attempt to mingle with the 
activities of Lower Saginaw twenty -five or thirty ^^ears ago. The few 
remaining pioneers, whose hairs are already whitened, will even 
now renew their age in going over the humors of those times, 
while the names of "Jule" Hart and Harry Campbell stand out in 
bold relief in all the reminiscence of the early settlement. The fol- 
lowing will serve to sliow^ the spice with which pioneer life was 
flavored : 
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HOW LOED GOT EVEN WITH HAET. 

George Lord and Julius B. Hart owned fisheries on the 
Bay Shore contiguous to each other, where in proper seasons of 
the year, they caught and shipped to Detroit and other points, 
the results of their endeavors often realizing large amounts of 
money from successful seasons, and at other times enjoying (?) the 
discomforts of ''fishermen's luck," generally. Both enjoyed, and 
each knew how to give and take a joke. One cold bright morning 
in the Fall of 18 — , the two met near the foot of Third Street, and 
after passing the compliments of the morning turned to separate, 
when Hart exclaimed, "By the way. Lord, I'd nearly forgotten; I 
was down to the shore this morning and Joe [Lord's foreman at the 
fishery told me to tell you that the fish were running like blazes, 
and he wanted you to send him down a lot of dressers [men to dress 
and pack fish,] salt and barrels." *'Thunder!" shouted Lord, "is 
that so?" and away he sped to pick up all the adepts in dressing 
fish he could find, and in an hour his large boat was loaded with 
fish barrels, salt and men, ready to start for the shore, with Lord 
along to enjoy the rich harvest in prospect awaiting him. Just as the 
boat was shoved away from the dock to start on her trip. Hart came 
hurriedly to the dock with "Hold on. Lord, I've just heard from the 
shore again ; the fish have just stopped running, and Joe don't want 
anything more than he's got." Lord saw that he was sold; the boat 
was hauled to the dock and was unloaded, and with vengeance in 
his eye Lord w^ent home studying revenge. Weeks passed by and 
the joke was almost forgotten by all who had enjoyed a hearty 
laugh at Lord's expense. Not so with the chief victim, however. 
His opportunity came at last. The saloon in the basement of the 
Wolverton House was the fashionable resort of that day, and looking 
in at the door one afternoon Lord spied Hart at the table with some 
friends, playing an innocent game of "penny ante." While he looked, 
an Indian entered with three muskrat skins, a commodity in which 
Hart dealt. "Ugh !"saidLo,"Jule Hart you buy um skins?" "Yes," 
was the response, "give you ten cents; throw them over in that cor- 
ner; here's your money." The Indian took the money, threw down 
the skins, and departed, at which Hart returned his attention to the 
game, which was becoming interesting. The skins were thrown 
back of Hart and directly under the window, which was near the 
floor. Lord reached in and carefully pulled out the skins, and 
just then another man came along who was owing Hart "one." 
Lord explained to him the situation and he at once got a 
Frenchman, who stretched the skins on shingles and took them 
down to Hart, who paid for them as before and ordered them 
thrown under the window. Lord was ready to fish them out, 
and his companion %vas hunting up parties to sell them again to 
Hart. It was but a few moments before a young boy entered 
the saloon and sold Hart a rat skin, throwing it into the corner as 
directed, and receiving his pay. The game went on, interrupted every 
few moments by a rat skin trade. Skins came in stretched on 
shingles, and on doubled twigs, and unstretched. Hart bought 
them all. At last the day was drawing to a close, and the game 
came to an end. Hart rose from the table remarking, "I've lost at 
the game, but I've bought a thundering pile of skins this afternoon,'' 
and he threw his gratified eye over toward the corner where his skins 
had been deposited. "WhewM" was his exclamation as but three 
skins met his vision, "who in thunder stole my skins !" Lord at the 
instant edging toward the door,remarked,"It has been almost as good 
a day for rats, as that morning was for fish, Jule." Hart saw that 
he was sold ; he had paid out about five dollars on three rat skins, and 
Lord was made disbursing ofiicer, to see that the price of those 
skins was duly appropriated for the general good, in the manner 
common to those days. 



GETTING A CHEAP HOESE. 

One time when Hart was coming down on the boat he noticed 
a stranger on board, who w^as dressed with unusual nicety, and who 
was evidently a stranger in this country. Hart managed to get into 
conversation with him, and soon they came in sight of a herd of 
Indian ponies feeding not far from the river. The stranger in- 
quired who owned all those ponies. "0!" says Hart, "they belong 
to any one who will take the trouble to catch them." "What!" said 
the stranger, "can any one have one who wants?" "Certainly; all 
that is necessary is to go out and pick out what you want." The 
stranger thought he had indeed struck a fine country, and, after 
being assured by Hart that with the aid of two or three boys he 
could capture one, he settled down to the conviction that 'he would 
become the possessor of a sfceed. After landing he hunted up some 
boys and they proceeded to corner the ponies, but their Indian owners 
happened to be around and came near killing the too credulous stran- 
ger. He escaped with his scalp, but concluded^ he had better not 
have a horse in that way. 

A LAWYEE's DONATIONS. 

In early days when hotels were scarce, new comers to the state 
of Michigan were forced to ask favors of the older settlers, which in 
these days would be looked upon as the height of presumption. 
There was a young lawyer residing in the then small village of La- 
peer, having but recently taken to himself a wife and commenced 
housekeeping. There was no hotel in the place, and travelers oft- 
times made use of the lawyer's barn, sometimes without so much 
as saying "by your leave." He had_decided to remove to Bay City, 
and was making preparation to do so, when his barn was appropri- 
ated by a new comer to the neighborhood, who put a load of hay 
into the loft, and drove a cow into the yard to eat the hay. The 
evening before he left for Bay City, the lawyer w^as in "the store" 
of the village, and met the Eev. Mr. Smith, a Congregational min- 
ister (afterwards settled in East Saginaw), who had but recently 
taken charge of the little flock about Lapeer. As'[they conversed, 
Mr. Smith remarked, "I wish I could buy a good cow." "Do 
you want a cow?" said the lawyer. "I'mjglad you mentioned it, 
for there's one up at my barn which I can't take away with 
me. You can have her, if you^will, and there's a load of hay 
in the barn to feed her with." Profuse w^ere the thanks of 
the reverend gentleman at so munificent a bequest. "But," said 
the lawyer, "I must tell you about her. She is the most pe- 
culiar cow you ever saw. She must be milked before &Ye o'clock 
in the morning or you can't get her to give dow^n a drop of milk, 
"Well, I am an early riser," said the dominie, "I can milk her be- 
fore five, as well as after." The lawyer moved to Bay City, and 
the minister was careful to milk his cow "before fiYe o'clock" 
each morning, and a noble mess of milk she gave, and with liber- 
ality was the hay fed to her. Things went well for several days, until 
while milking one morning, the parson's ears were shocked with 
the profane expletives of a voice which called him a thief, a robber, 
and sundry other pet names which to a minister was simply horri- 
fying. "I've caught you at last, you hypocritical, thieving person; 
preaching honesty to the people, and robbing your neighbors of 

their milk. I'll break your head," etc., etc. Kising from 

his milking stool the parson faced the irate farmer, who for a time 
would give him no chance to get a word in edgewise. "But it's my 
cow," at last got in the parson; "the lawyer made me a present of 
her, and of the hay in the barn, the night before he left." Expla- 
nations ensued, and as both realized the sell, both enjoyed a hearty 
laugh, und were good friends. The lawyer has become a prominent 
member of the Bay County bar, and has contributed liberally upon 
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sundry occasions, to preachers and churches in Bay City, after 
the manner aforesaid. 

One Winter he had a few cords of mixed wood piled in a field 
not far from the city, and an officer of one of the churches was 
doing some Winter begging, and knowing about this, asked the law- 
yer if he wouldn't let them have some for the minister. ''Why, 
yes, of course, you can have all you want. But I will tell you ; there's 
another pile of nice hard wood in the next field, and you may have 
the whole lot if you'll draw it off right away, for I want it out of 
the way." Now the pile of wood in the next field belonged to a 
well-to-do farmer, but the churchman didn't know that, and so 
pleased was he with the donation that he had it hauled to the min- 
ister's yard, forthwith. After a time the farmer went to haul the 
wood to market, but it had disappeared, and wdien he came to insti- 
tute a search he found what the lawyer's burst of generosity had 
cost him. 

His zeal in the promotion of rehgious interests did not seem to 
abate. At one time some Eastern parties had a lot of lumber piled 
up on the bank of the river. A new church was in process of con- 
struction, and one of the trustees meeting the lawyer one day, 
asked him if he wouldn't give them something toward building it. 
"Why, certainly," said he. "Now, there's a pile of lumber down 
on the river," describing the pile referred to, "and you may have 
the whole of it; but you must get it right away." Of course the 
trustee was dehghted, and it wasn't long before that pile of lumber 
was upon the church grounds. When the owners came to look 
after their lumber it had been dedicated as well as appropriated ; 
but whether they got trace of it or not, we do not know. 

A BIG JOB OF DENTISTRY. 

Squa-conning Creek empties into the Saginaw Eiver but a 
short distance above Bay City, and further than to say that at its 
mouth is a creek of considerable size, we give no further description 
of it. Harry Campbell resided in early days at Saginaw City, and 
was noted as an inveterate wag and practical joker. Having re- 
turned from a visit to the Judge, of Bay City, Harry met a travehng 
dentist, who in his peregrinations had stumbled into the Saginaws, 
and was operating upon the mouths of the scattered settlers. "Doc- 
tor," said Harry, "I've just come up from the mouth of the river, 
and Squire Conning wanted me to send you down to fix up his 
mouth. It'^ thundering big mouth and hasn't got a tooth in 
it." Elated with the prospect of a good job, the dentist jumped 
into a canoe (the only means of transit between the two places) 
and paddled to Portsmouth (now Seventh Ward, Bay City). Beach- 
ing there after eighteen miles of paddling, he made diligent inquiry 
for "Squire Conning," and his disgust may be better imagined than 
described, when he found that he had passed the Squire's mouth 
some miles up the river. 

ALBE lull's loon DINNER. 

It is nowhere recorded that the flesh of a loon was ever made 
tender by the process of boihng, nor by any other process known 
to the science of cookery. Albe Lull, how^ever, did not know 
this fact when he came to Portsmouth, and soon after he came, 
some of the epicures of the place incidentally mentioned to him 
that loons were choice eating, .and very plenty. He told his wife 
one morning that they would have boiled loon for dinner that day, 
and he went out to the river and marketed a fine one. About 
10 o'clock it w^as put over to boil, and not unw^iUing to share a 
good thing with his friends, invited a neighbor to "come over" and 
have dinner with them, as they were going to have loon. Thg neigh- 
bor was sorry he couldn't accept, but said he was going away and 
wouldn't be back in time. Noon came and Mr. Lull went to din- 



ner, but his wife said that loon "wasn't anywhere near terder." 
Mr. Lull wasn't in much of a hurry and waited until about three 
o'clock, but still the loon was like adamant. Then he said they 
would have it for supper. Night came, but the loon was as com^ 
placent and tough as when it began boiling in the morning. They 
had something else for supper, and concluded it must be an old 
one and would need more boiling. The next morning the kettle 
was placed upon the stove again and the boiling renewed. When 
he got home at noon and found no change, a great wonder grew 
upon him as to whether he w^asn't "sold." He went quietly out in 
pursuit of enhghtenment. By that time it was generally known in the 
neighborhood what was going on in the culinary department of Mr. 
Lull's household, and he soon learned that if there was any impos- 
sibility greater than another in this world, it was to cook a loon. 
It was never again attempted in that household. 

Stevenson's imported wmsKEY. 

There was a man living here at an early day, whom "Jule" 
Hart was always playing his tricks upon, and vice versa. He lived 
up near what is now the corner of Twenty-third and Water Streets, 
on the mound which was quite an elevation in those days, but has 
since been graded down. His name was Thomas Stevenson. He 
was very fond of his whiskey, which he always bought by the bar- 
rel, as he used large quantities of it. On one occasion his barrel 
got empty and he was obliged to go to his friend "Jule" to get his 
jug filled with "Jule's" Indian whiskey. One day he came to 
"Jule" and said he did not want any more of his Indian whiskey 
as it was nothing but Saginaw water, so he ordered a barrel from 
Detroit. In due time he got a letter saying the whiskey had been 
shipped to Lower Saginaw, (as Bay City was then called) in care 
of Julius B. Hart. Old Tom used to go down every day to see if 
his barrel of whiskey had come, but no whiskey was then to be 
found. In the meantime, "Jule" had old Tom's barrel of whiskey hid 
away in the back part of the warehouse, and had it tapped and was 
treating his friends. "Jule" told him he would give him all the 
whiskey he wanted for nothing until his barrel came. Finally, old 
Tom could stand Indian whiskey no longer, and he wrote to the 
parties in Detroit telling them his whiske/ had never come, they 
answered him that they had Juhus Hart's receipt for its deliverv at 
his warehouse. Down he went with blood in his eye to see "Jule." 
"Well," says "Jule," "I might have overlooked it, but you come down 
town in an hour or two and I will look through the warehouse and try 
and find it." Away went Tom up town to play penny ante. It was not 
long after he had gone before the accustomed crowd came down to 
take a swig out of old Tom's barrel, when a council of war was 
held how to get out of the scrape, as old Tom would be back soon. 
Finally, "Jule" took an empty whiskey barrel and filled it with 
water, and marked on the head, "Thomas Stevenson, Lower Saginaw. " 
He had scarcely got it finished and had tljrown something over it, 
when down comes old Tom swearing that he knew that the whis- 
key was there, when "Jule" met him at the door and said he had 
looked the warehouse over but could not find it. Tom said he knew 
better; he would go and look the warehouse over himself. He had 
not looked long before he came across the barrel of water, marked 
Thomas Stevenson, Lower Saginaw, when his rage knew no bounds, 
when he commenced at Jule, calling him an old fool. "Here," says 
he, "is my barrel of whiskey all the time, and I have been drinking 
your poor Indian whiskey enough to kill me." So, off he went to 
get a team to take it to his house, a mile and a half off. There 
were no drays in those days. He finally, after some trouble, got it 
drawn up to his house, but how to get it down cellar was the next 
thing. He finally got some help, telhng them he would give them 
something good to drink— "no Saginaw water." They finally got 
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it down cellar and tapped it, when old Tom drew a glass full and 
handed it to one of them. When the fellow had tasted it, he 
asked old Tom if he called that whiskey. **Yes, you have drank 
Saginaw water so long, you fool, you don't know what good whis- 
key is!" "Well, try it yourself!" Tom tasted, and threw it on the 
floor, glas3 and all. Then there was trouble; the first thing he 

said was, «* Jule Hart." Then he went to work, got the barrel 

out of the cellar, put it on the wagon and started back for the 
warehouse, swearing all the way there, saying he would kill ^' Jule." 
In the meantime, the crowd had taken their last drink out of old 
Tom's barrel, and filled it up with water and rolled it out where 
Tom could see it when he came back. The next thing was to hide 
**Jule" away, or old Tom would kill him. It was not long before 
old Tom came back determined to kill *'Jule," but they told him 
** Jule" had just gone down on the Bay to his fishery. "Well," 
says old Tom, "it is a lucky thing, or I would have killed him, sure !" 
It was a long time before peace was declared between old Tom and 
"Jule." 

TOO BIG A CHARGE FOR THE GAME. 

There was plenty of good bear hunting in the woods where a 
large portion of Bay City now stands, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. In those days Harry Campbell was a frequent and lively vis- 
itor. One time he came down to see the Judge, and have a little 
fun with the boys ; he had not been here very long when the Judge 
rushed into the house where Harry sat, toasting himself by the fire, 
and exclaimed to him: — ''Quick, Harry, there's a big bear just out 
in the woods!" Guns were always in readiness for sport, and it 
was but a few moments before Harry, led by his brother and one or 
two other friends, was hurrying through the stumps of the clear- 
ing which extended almost to Washington Street. Cautiously feel- 
ing their way through the woods, they reached a point not far from 
the present site of the court house, when Harry was shown the bear, 
which proved to be a very large coal black hog, belonging to the 
brother, his pilot. After a good laugh, the party wended its 
way back to the house. Harry watched his chance, by the 
way, to separate from the rest, and placed in the gun a charge of 
about six inches deep. On reaching the house the gun was care- 
lessly placed in the corner, and the company about the fire in- 
dulged in a series of jokes and the enjoyment of a good time gen- 
erally. Presently Harry left the house and went down to the river 
bank, about in the rear of the present Jennison Block, returning 
presently with the carelessly imparted information that there was "a 
thundering flock of ducks just settled in the river." ''We'll have 
some for supper," exclaimed his brother, seizing the gun from the 
comer, cautiously picked his way to a favorite log on the river bank, 
behind which he was accustomed to lay in wait for the feathered 
tribe. Harry and the rest of the company followed behind, and 
watched the sport. With the breech to his shoulder, and the barrel 
resting on the log, sportsman blazed away at the innocent ducks. 
It was hard to teU which end of the gun killed most. Sportsman 
fell back on the ground with his left hand to his right shoulder, in 
his agony, asking between paroxysms of pain, "What the thunder 
had got into that gun." "Why, you fooHsh fellow," said Harry, 
"you've been trying to shoot ducks with a bear charge." All pres- 
ent saw the point of the joke, and it is said joined in attempting to 
relieve the sufl:erer, by copious applications of whiskey internally 
and externally. 

"fighting jack from CANADA." 

"I can lick any man in this city," said the bully. Jack Eobin- 
son, as he strode into Gonder's place, where Park Block now is, in 
the Spring of 1860. "I am fighting Jack; I am from Canady; I 
have fought my way all around, and there is no heathen in this 



country that can wallop me." Just then old Amos Culver,of Moni- 
tor, came over the river on the ferry with a load of charcoal. "Jule" 
Hart, knowing Culver's talents, and thai^he had in early Hfe sailed 
on the raging canal, pointed out the famous Canadian to him and 
told him that Jack wanted to see him. Culver went up to the 
belligerent Canuck,and says, "Do you want to see me,sir? I've got 
nothing but coal, but it is just fresh burned and all from the best 
of dried hard wood, nothing but body beech and maple. It is an 
extra lot. Never was such coal brought to market before. Want 
to buy? Will haul it to any part of the city. Sell cheap; only two 
shillings a bushel; will let you have another load if you want it." 
»'0h you d — d fool," said big Jack, "I don't want to buy any coal, 
but I want to fight." "Oh," said Culver, "Mr. Hart told me you 
wanted to buy coal." "Who's Hart," said Jack, "let me see Hart. I 
do want to see that man that sent that coal peddler to me." But 
Hart was no where to be found. Culver took up his whip and was 
about to start oft" with his oxen and load of coal, when the bully re- 
turned and says, "You find Hart for me before you proceed." 
"Why, how you do talk," said Culver, starting up his oxen. There- 
upon Canada Jack undertook to stop him, but Culver broke away 
from him and drove on. The fighter was encouraged to follow him, 
and did so, bragging and threatening all manner of hurts to poor 
Culver. He finally got in front of him, when crack, crack, went 
Culver's fists in his face. The bully was knocked down and kicked 
till he was used up, and then dragged himself to the side-walk, and 
sat down, trying to stop his nose from bleeding. When Culver 
took up his whip to drive off, he shouted to him, "Young man sit 
there till you learn better manners." 



PULLING A TOOTH. 



One day a stranger came into the settlement, and entering a 
place where were gathered a few of the early philanthropists, en- 
quired if there was a doctor about who could pull a tooth. His face 
was swollen and he appeared to be suffering severely from tooth- 
ache. They told him there was not a doctor around. But just then 
one of the party caught sight of some one of the professional 
tricksters, and told the stranger to wait a minute as the doctor was 
just coming. Calling the joker in, it was not difficult to make him 
understand what was on the programme. Assuming a wise ex- 
pression of countenance, he told the stranger to sit in a chair that 
stood there. Then looking at his tooth, pronounced it a bad case, 
and he said he would have to tie his hands to the chair, as he was 
frequently troubled by patients seizing hold of the instrument. 
Making his hands secure to the rounds of the chair, he then took 
his pocket knife and ploughed around the tooth,curing the tooth -ache 
by inflicting greater pain. He then took a piece of wood and 
crowded it between the patient's jaws to keep his mouth open, as 
he explained that they frequently would shut their jaws together on 
his instruments. Having securely gagged and bound the unsuspect- 
ing victim, the pretended doctor said he would have to run up stairs 
and get his instruments. Off he went, and there being back stairs 
leading from the second story, he made his exit and visited another 
part of town. One by one the occupants of the place had sauntered 
out, and the prisoner was left alone to wait and think. The result 
of his thinking was, in the course of time, a conclusion that he had 
been victimized. Tradition says, in a general way, that he got mad 
and finally broke loose, but did not afterwards seek the services of a 
Lower Saginaw dentist. 

A volume might be filled with early day jokes, but the foregoing 
will give the key to the music of life among the early settlers. Separ- 
ated from surrounding civilization, they constituted a world by 
themselves ; and while privileges have multiplied with development, 
it would be difficult to convince a pioneer that his real enjoyment, 
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has been increased. The hearty ringing laugh has dwindled away 
to a feeble though artistic smile, and the vigorous shake of the hand 
has been superseded by a languishing touch of finger tips. Manifold 
have been the changes both in the physical features of the place and 
in its social life. Unseemly. shapes have been rounded into artistic 
figures, and tortuous lines have become graceful curves. Most of the 
old landmarks are gone, and soon the stories of those early scenes 
will no longer be told by any who participated in -them. 



MUNICIPAL OEGANIZATIOK. 

Bay City was incorporated as a village in the Winter of 1859, by 
an act of the Legislature. A number of saw mills had been estab- 
lished and the dawn of still greater prosperity was just breaking. The 
physical beauty of the place, however, was but little improved. The 
place was well supplied with churches and schools. The population 
of the village, at the date of its incorporation, was about 700 souls, 
the United States census of 1860 showing a population in the entire 
of Bay County, of only 1,519. This population was engaged prin- 
cipally in lumbering and fishing, this latter industry comprising a 
no mean proportion of the exports from the village, while the excel- 
lent adaptation of the soil of the county to agricultural purposes, 
. had not yet attracted very general attention or interest. The first 
election under the village charter occurred on the 2nd day of May, 
A. D., 1859, at Birney Hall, on Water Street, Calvin C. C. Chillson 
and Doctor Lewis Fuchsius, being judges of the polls, with Albert 
Wedthoff, clerk of the Board. At this election 155 votes were cast 
for the office of president, Curtis Munger being elected by ninety- two 
votes, against sixty-three cast for George Lord, and J. S. Barclay. 
Charles Atwood was elected to fill the office of recorder; John F. Cot- 
trell, as treasurer; Albert Miller, James J. McCormick, Henry W\ 
Jennison, Israel Catlin, Henry M. Bradley and Harmon A. Cham- 
berlin, trustees. The first meeting of the council was held in a 
room over the store of Jennison Bros., at the foot of Fifth Street, 
on May 6, 1859. At a meeting of the Board on the 23rd of May, 
John A. Weed was appointed village marshal; Henry M. Bradley 
street commissioner, and Algernon S. Munger and WiUiam DagHsh, 
assessors. Among the first acts of the village trustees was the or- 
dering of sidewalks on Washington Street, from First to Tenth 
Street, and the opening of Jefferson and Madison Streets, north of 
Center Street. At a meeting held May 30th, both of the gentlemen 
who had been appointed village assessors having declined to act, A. 
G. Sinclair, and Charles D. Fisher were appointed; Mr. Sinclair 
dechning,Mr. Henry Eaymond was appointed in his place June 6tli. 
At a meeting June 3d, the salary of the village attorney was fixed at 
$75 per year, and James Birney w^as appointed as the legal ad- 
viser of the Board. On June 27th, a general tax for village purposes 
of f 1,047 and a highway tax of one-half of 1 per cent was certified 
to by the assessors. On December 19, 1859, a committee on fire 
department was instituted, consisting of Israel Catlin, H. M. Bradley 
and H. A. Chamberlin, who on January 4, 1860, were instructed 
"to rent a sufficient amount of leather hose to use until Spring, and 
to procure a triangle for the use of the hose house." This seems 
to have been the germ whence sprang the present excellent fire 
department. 



The following are the principal village officers for the 
several years : — 1859, president, C. Munger; recorder, C. Atwood; 
treasurer, J. F. Cottrell. 1861, president, W. L. Fay; re<'order, S. 
S. Campbell; treasurer, B. Witthauer. 1862, president, James 
Watson; recorder, J. L. Monroe; treasurer, August Kaiser. 1863, 
president, C. Munger; recorder, N. Whittemore; treasurer, C. 
Scheurmann. 1864, president, C. Munger; recorder, N. Whitte- 
more; treasurer, C. Scheurmann. 1865, president, J. B. Hart; re- 
corder, P. S. Hiesordt; treasurer, E. Frank. 

A CHARTERED CITY. 

The year 1860 called into existence new elements of prosperity 
and new forces combined to work out the problem of development. 
At the beginning a census was taken, which fixed the population of 
Bay City at 810. It was in the Spring of this year that steps were 
taken toward the manufacture of salt. The Bay City and Tuscola 
plank road was completed a distance of twelve mile s, and became a 
highway of great importance to Bay City. The next four or five 
years were attended with great prosperity, and by 1865 the popula- 
tion had increased to 3,359. In the Winter of 1865 a city charter 
was granted by the Legislature, and the organization of the city was 
accomplished in the Spring, the city being divided into three 
'wards. 

A charter election was held on the first Monday of April, and 
the following officers elected: — Mayor, Nathan B. Bradley; recorder, 
William T. Kennedy, Jr. ; treasurer, Ernst Frank. The board of 
aldermen consisted of the following named citizens : — First Ward, 
George W. Hotchkiss, and Jerome B. Sweet; Second Ward, Alex- 
ander M. Johnson and Jeffrey E. Thomas; Third Ward, James 
Watson and Herschel H. Hatch. On April 11th the bonds of the 
treasurer were fixed at $3,000. Thomas Carney, Sr., was elected 
street commissioner; Theophihis C. Grier was elected city attorney; 
C. Feige, city marshal; Andrew Huggins, city surveyor. The 
new council rapidly got themselves into working order, but no event 
of moment is found on the records until September 12th, when, in 
accordance with the decision of the citizens expressed at a special 
election, a Silsby steam fire engine was ordered to be purchased, 
which w^as done — the steamer being accepted by resolution, adopted 
November 18, 1865. On September 30th, the council determined" 
that the sum of $4,997.47 would be needed for city purposes for 
the ensuing year. The valuation of city property on the assessment 
roll of this, the first year of the city organization, was $633,000. 

BOUNDARIES. 

According to the original plat of Lower Saginaw, the boun- 
daries were the Prairie Road (now Woodside Avenue) on the north ; 
a line 400 feet south of Tenth Street on the south ; Van Buren 
Street on the east, and the Saginaw River on the w^est. 

When the village of Bay City was incorporated, the southern 
boundary was changed to the section fine, which is near Twenty- 
third Street. This was evidently a blunder, for a narrow strip of 
land was left between that line and the north boundary of Ports- 
mouth, that was without a municipal habitation. This was after- 
wards remedied by extending the southern boundary of Bay City to 
Twenty-fourth Street, and there it remained until Portsmouth was 
annexed to Bay City in 1873. 
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FIEST MAYOR OF BAY CITY. 



Nathan B. Bradley was born in the town of Lee, Berkshire 
Co., Mass., May 28, 1831. Like many other representative men of 
Michigan, he is descended from one of three brothers who emi- 
grated from England at a very early day, and settled in Massa- 
chusetts. W:Uiam Bradley, the father of Nathan Bradley, was born 
in that state, and carried on the tanning business there up to the 
year 1835, when he removed with his family to the state of Ohio, 
and settled on what was called the Western Reserve. Here Nathan 
attended the common schools, and worked on his father's farm 
until he was sixteen. At this time he learned the trade of a custom 
clothier; but after three years of hard work, beheving he could 
engage in something that would prove more lucrative, he abandoned 
it. In the year 1849 he went to Wisconsin and found employment 
in a saw mill in the pine regions, where he was engaged for one 
year. He returned to Ohio in 1850, and in the following year, in 
connection with an older brother, built a mill, which they run with 
satisfactory results until 1852. Mr. Bradley then removed to Lex- 
ington, Mich., beheving that that state afforded better advantages 
for the manufacture of lumber. He was engaged at Lexington for 
three years, until he had cut the pine land which he had purchased. 
In 1855 he removed to the Saginaw Valley, and settled at St. 
Charles, where he was engaged in managing the affairs of Frost 
& Bradley, manufacturers of lumber. In 1858 he went to Bay 
City, purchased a mill, and was engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lumber until 1864. In that year he erected works, 
and commenced the manufacture of salt, which he has since 
carried on in connection with his lumber interests. Mr. Bradley 
has always taken a lively interest in^ all public enterprises of 
this city. In the Winter of 1864-'65 he, in behalf of himself and 
others, made appHcation for a charter to build a street railway. He 
was successful in obtaining the right, and filled the position of 
secretary, treasurer, and managing director for several years. In 
the year 1865, when the city received its charter, Mr. Bradley was 
elected first mayor. In the Fall of 1866 he was elected to the 
state Senate, and served faithfully for one term. The interests of 
his district were so well served that he was offered a renomination, 
but, on account of his increasing business, was compelled to decline. 
In the Fall of 1872 he was elected to the Forty-third Congress. He 
served on the committee on pubhc lands, and was eminently suc- 
cessful in obtaining appropriations for dredging the channel of the 
Saginaw River and harbors in his district, two veiy important 
measures. He well deserves the honor accorded him for the vigi- 
lance and labor he bestowed in getting these appropriations. He 
was elected to the Forty-fourth Congress, and served on the commit- 
tee on claims. His congressional record during both terms was one 
of honor. Mr. Bradley secured the friendship and kind regards of 
the members, and also the commendations of the pubhc for the dis- 
tinguished ability with which he served his district during the ex- 
citing contest at the last session of the Forty-fourth Congress over 
the electoral count. Although taking no active part in the dis- 
cussion upon the pending question, he watched its progress with 
deep interest, and when the electoral biU was reported from the 
joint committee, was the first of the Michigan delegation to declare 
himself in favor of the measure. He adhered to this decision, and 
voted for its passage, beheving it to be the only peaceful method for 
settling the important question. Many of his colleagues differed 
from him, and voted against the bill. During the existence of the 
Saginaw and Bay City Salt Company he was a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, a director of the Michigan Salt Association. In 
January, 1867, he associated himself in partnership with B. E. 
Warren, in the banking business. When the First National Bank 



of Bay City was to be re-organized he became one of the principal 
stockholders, and was appointed its vice-president, which position 
he held for a number of years. Mr. Bradley joined the Masons in 
1853; he is a member of the Bay City Commandery of Knights 
Templar; and a charter member of Bay City Lodge and Blanchard 
Chapter; he is presiding officer of each. He attends the Presby- 
terian Church. While no politician, in the narrow sense, he takes 
an active interest in public affairs, finding in the creed of the Repub- 
lican party the expression of his views. Mr. Bradley possesses many 
of the true elements of success, with great force of character, busi- 
ness integrity, and benevolence. He has the esteem and confidence 
of the entire community, and has acquired an ample fortune. 



CITY OFFICERS. 



The following are the names of the city officers for each 
year since the incorporation of the city: 

Mayoks.— 1865, N. B. Bradley; 1866, James Watson; 1867, 
James Watson; 1868, W. L. Fay; 1869, J. J. McCormick; 1870, A. S. 
Munger; 1871, G. H. YanEtten; 1872, G. H. VanEtten; 1873, G. H. 
VanEtten; 1874, A. Stevens; 1875, A. Stevens; 1876, A. McDonell; 
1877, A. McDonell; 1878, George Lord; 1879, John H. Wilkins; 
1880, JohnH. Wilkins; 1881, John H. Wilkins; 1882, John H. 
Wilkins. 

Recorders.— 1865, W. T. Kennedy; 1866, W. T. Kennedy; 
1867, N. Whittemore; 1868, N. 'whittemore ; 1869 N. Whittemore; 

1870, N. Whittemore; 1871, I. G. Warden; 1872, I. G. Warden; 

1873, L G. Warden; 1874, L G. Warden; 1875, L G. Warden; 

1876, L G. Warden; 1877, 1. G. Warden; 1878, T. A. DelzeU; 1879, 
T. A. Delzell; 1880, T. A. DelzeU; 1881, T. A. DelzeU; 1882, T. 
A. DelzeU. 

Treasurers.— 1865, E. Frank; 1866, E. Frank; 1867, E. 
Frank; 1868, E. Frank; 1869, I. G. Warden; 1870, August 
Kaiser; 1871, L. S. Coman; 1872, L. S. Coman; 1873 L. S. 
Coman; 1874, L. S. Coman; 1875, C. S. Braddock; 1876, C. S. 
Braddock; 1877, Charles Supe; 1878, E. Wood; 1879, Jacob Knob- 
lauch; 1880, Jacob Knoblauch; 1881, Joseph Cusson; 1882, Josejjh 
Cusson. 

Comptrollers.— 1865, ; 1866, ; 1867, 

; 1868, ; 1869, R. McKinney; 1870, George Lord; 

1871, George Lord; 1872, George Lord; 1873, George Lord; 

1874, George Lord; 1875, P. J. Peirott; 1876, P. J. Perrott; 

1877, W. H. FenneU; 1878, W. H. FenneU; 1879, C. F. Braman; 
1880, C. F. Braman; 1881, C. F. Braman; 1882, C. F. Braman. 



PRESENT CITY OFFICERS. 



Under the new charter the mayor is elected for two years; 
comptroller, four years ; recorder, two years. 

City Officers for 1883-'84. — Mayor, Thomas A. E. Weadock; 
treasurer, Charles Babo; recorder, T, A. Delzell; city attorney, 
John E. Simon son. 

Aldermen. — W. B. Clark and William Kennedy, First Ward; 
R. P. Gustin and John McEwan, Second Ward; G. Hine and 
George E. Aiken, Third Ward; Samuel Kaichen and Edward Wood, 
Fourth Ward; H. M. Wright and J. L. Reid, Fifth Ward; W. H. 
Trombley and Henry SeUeck, Sixth Ward; W. A. Beebe and D. J. 
Kennedy, Seventh Ward. 
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PEESENT MAYOR OF BAY CITY. 

Thomas A. E. Weadock, present mayor of Bay City, was born 
at Ballygarret, Ireland, January 1, 1850. His parents emigrated 
to America in 1850, and settled at St. Marys, Ohio, where his 
father died in 1863, and his mother in 1876. His early education 
was acquired at the district and union schools in St. Marys. In 
1871, having earned some money at school teaching, he entered 
the law school of Michigan University, where he graduated Bachelor 
of Laws, March 26, 1873, and was admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Courts of Michigan and Ohio the same year. 

In 1874 he began practicing law at Bay City, Mich., and soon 
after married Mary E. Tarsney, of East Saginaw, in this state. 

In 1877 he was appointed prosecuting attorney for Bay County 
by Judge Green, and served with credit to himself until 1879. In 
1880 he was elected a member of the American Bar Association. 

As a lawyer he has a good practice, and his reputation for 
ability, industry and integrity is excellent. 

In politics he has always been a Democrat; but previous to his 
nomination for mayor he had never been a candidate for any po- 
litical office. 

Ireland, her history, and the oppressions she has suffered, 
have always interested him. At the organization of the Bay City 
Land League he was elected president, and has held that office since 
by successive elections. He was a delegate to the Irish National 
Convention at Chicago, and he is president of the St. Patrick's 
Society. 



CHUECHES AND CHUECH HISTOEY. 

"The groves were God's first temples; ere man learned 

To hew the shaft and lay the architrave 

And spread the roof above them; ere he framed 

The lofty vault to gather and roll back 

The sound of anthems." 

EEMINISCENCES BY JUDGE ALBERT MILLER. 

"Fifty years ago there were about 100 inhabitants between the 
northern limits of Oakland County and the Straits of Mackinaw. At 
that time my residence was in the settlement of Grand Blanc, better 
known then by its French pronunciation 'Graw Blaw,' (Big White,) 
the name given by the French settlers of Detroit on account of its 
having formerly been the place of residence of a big white savage. 

"The first sermon I heard in Michigan was delivered by a pre- 
siding elder from the Ohio Conference. His name was Gilruth, — a 
large, portly man, with all the characteristics of an old-time Method- 
ist minister. That was in 1831, and I think the first sermon 
preached in that settlement. In 1832 Charles and John Butler re- 
sided in the southern part of the Grand Blanc settlement, (they had 
been connected with a Congregational Church in Western New 
York.) and in the Summer of that year the people gathered on 
Sabbath afternoons at the house of one of the brothers to hear a 
sermon read and prayer offered. In the Summer of 1833 Eev. 
James F. Davison, of the Methodist connection, preached occasion- 
ally in the settlement. During that same Summer a Congregational 
Church was organized, which was the first church organization be- 
tween Pontiac and the Straits of Mackinaw. 

"In 1833 I removed from Genesee County to Saginaw, but I be- 
lieve the first church organization after the one at Grand Blanc was 
a Congregational Church in 1836, at Mount Morris, six miles north 
of Flint. The place was then called the Cold water settlement, on ac- 
count of the strict temperance principles of the people. About that 
time a Presbyterian Church was organized at Fhnt. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church had a preaching station at Flint, but I believe no 
church organization till after the ones above referred to. 



"In the Summer of 1833, the Ohio Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence attempted to establish a missionary station among the Indians 
at Saginaw, and also to furnish preaching for the white settlers at 
that point. They sent out a smart young minister named Frazee, 
well educated, a fluent speaker, and who was fond of a good horse, 
as I believe most Methodist ministers are. Mr. Frazee met with a 
rather cool reception among the Indians; the traders did not en- 
courage them at all in the matter of having teachers among them, 
telling them that their business was hunting, not looking at papers, 
as they expressed the arc of studying. At one time, after preaching 
on a Sabbath at a white settlement on the Tittabawassee, Mr. Fra- 
zee was inquired of as to his congregation. He said there were 
some women present, but the men he believed had aU gone hunting. 
After visiting Saginaw once or twice, he found that the besetting 
sin of a portion of the people was selling whiskey to the.Indians, and 
on one occasion in his sermon he boldly denounced such practices, 
which caused as great an uproar, in a small way, as Paul's preach- 
ing at Ephesus did; for like Demetrius and his followers, they knew 
that 'by this craft they got their wealth.' During the night, after 
the sermon, 'certain lewd fellows of the baser sort' entered the 
stable where the minister's horse was kept, and sheared the hair 
from the animal's mane and tail. In passing through the country 
on his return the horse displayed a prominent sign of the depravity 
of human nature. The next minister that came to the Saginaw 
Circuit, was the Eev. William H. Brockway, a young man particularly 
well adapted to his work, and subsequent years have shown him well 
adapted to other positions in life than a pioneer missionary. Mr. 
Brockway mingled freely with the people, assisting them in whatever 
labor they were engaged in. He would rebuke every sinful practice 
that came within his knowledge, in such a way as to give no offence, 
thereby gaining the respect of the people and doing much to check 
the evils of profanity, drunkenness and Sabbath breaking. I recol- 
lect on an occasion of a quarterly meeting he preached in the 'mess- 
house,' attached to the American Fur Company's trading house, 
to a congregation of about twenty, not one of whom was a professor 
of rehgion, and the collection amounted to |17. Mr. Brockway 
left Saginaw early in 1836, and his immediate successors did not 
fill his place. After the Indian title to the land in the vicinity of 
Saginaw had been extinguished, and before it was offered for sale 
by the United States Government, the locality was visited by Dr. 
Charles Little,* of Avon, N. Y. He was greatly pleased with the 
country and had great faith in the future of the Saginaw Valley. 
Dr. Little made some choice selections of land in the vicinity of the 
Fort, at Saginaw, and on his return to Detroit left money at the 
land office to purchase land when it should be offered for sale. 

"Eev. H. L. Miller, who married a daughter of Dr. Little's, 
came with his family in 1836, to reside permanently at Saginaw. 
There was a great accession to the population during that season, 
and in the Fall a Presbyterian Church was organized, which was 
presided over for the next two years by Mr. Miller as pastor, during 
which time a marked improvement was made in the religious and 
social status of the people. 

"In December, 1838, a series of meetings were held at Saginaw 
by the Eev. 0. Parker, under the auspices of the Presbyterian 
Church. There were a number of conversions and several acces- 
sions to the church at the next communion season. Among the 
number were the late Dr. George Davis and wife, myself, wife and 
wife's sister. Eev. C. C. Foote preached for the church during that 
Winter. There were times when the church was without a minister, 
but when there was no preaching, worship was kept up by reading a 
sermon on the Sabbath, and I believe the Sunday-school was a live 
institution from its organization. Eev. Harvey Hyde supplied the 
church in 1842 and 1843, or thereabout. He was a strong Congre- 
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gationalist, and prevailed on the younger members of the church to 
change its government and connection from Presbyterian to Con- 
gregational. I well remember that Hiram L. Miller, who was pres- 
ent when the vote was taken, refused to unite with the new organi- 
zation, and stated that he felt that it would be his duty to organize a 
Presbyterian Church as soon as one could be sustained. The church 
remained in the Congregational connection for a time, but did not 
prosper much. About the same time I took another move away 
from church and social privileges — coming to Portsmouth to reside, 
when there were only four or five families within a mile of us. 
There were a few families living then at Lower Saginaw who had 
so far advanced in civilization as to build a small schoolhouse about 
twenty feet square, which, I believe, now stands connected with 
another building near the corner of First and Washington Streets. 
A successful mission among the Indians had been established, and 
as a result many Indians had been converted from heathenism to 
Christianity. I recollect an incident in my travels in 1846, while 
far up the Tittabawassee looking for pine land. I had started from 
my camp at daylight, and while paddling my canoe down the river, 
about sunrise, my ears were greeted with music, and I was ne\er 
more charmed by its sound than while listening to a familiar hymn 
tune sung in the wilderness by a family of Indians at their morning 
devotions. The Eev. Mr. Brown, the Methodist missionary at 
Kawkawlin, preached occasionally in the little schoolhouse at Lower 
Saginaw, when the people at Portsmouth had the privilege of at- 
tending religious worship by walking two or three miles over a 
rough road, which privilege some of them almost invariably availed 
themselves of. The first church that was built in the Valley and 
dedicated to the worship of God was the missionary church at Kaw- 
kawlin. 

"In imO and 1851, the firm of Russell, Miller & Crowl were 
engaged in the lumber business at Portsmouth, employing a number 
of men, many of whom had temporary residences for their families. 
The resident members of the firm desiring some religious privileges 
for their families and for those in their employ, in the Fall of 1850 
hired Bev. B. N. Paine, a young man , belonging to the Wesleyan 
Methodist connection, to come to Portsmouth and preach. His 
first germon was delivered in the cabin of a propeller that had come 
to that point for lumber. Soon afterwards a rough building, 20x30 
feet on the ground, was erected and formally dedicated to the 
worship of God. The building was afterwards enlarged and im- 
proved for a schoolhouse, and was used for school and religious pur- 
poses till the new schoolhouse (the one that was burned) and the 
Baptist Church were built. Mr. Paine did not remain long at 
Portsmouth, and after he left, the house above referred to was open 
for all denominations to preach in, and was for some years a regular 
preaching station for the Methodists. During the revival of 1857-'58 
it was the scene of many rich spiritual blessings. In the Spring of 
1851 I was staying over night at the Northern Hotel, at Flint, 
where the office of the Flint and Saginaw stage was kept. In the 
evening a very fine looking young man came in and engaged a pas- 
sage for the next day to Saginaw, saying that he would be found at 
Mr. Atterbury's, the Presbyterian clergyman. At that time tri- 
weekly stages were able to do all the passenger business between 
Saginaw and the outside world. The plank road was not completed, 
and a passage from Flint to Saginaw was anything but pleasant; 
and it was a wonder to some of his fellow passengers what should 
call the young man to Saginaw at that time when the roads were 
so bad. It was suggested to him on the way that there must be 
some female attraction at Saginaw. I afterwards became acquainted 
with the young man, (who was none other than the Rev. D. M. 
Cooper,) and knew* him long as the beloved pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church at Saginaw." 



The conclusion of Judge Miller's reminiscence relates particu- 
larly to the organization of the Presbyterian Society, and appears 
in that connection. 

After the first schoolhouse was built, just south of where the 
Detroit & Bay City passenger depot now stands, religious services 
were held there, conducted by Hon. James G. Birney, who was an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHUKCHES. 

Methodism in Bay City held its first organized class in 1837, 
consisting of Mrs. Belinda Barney, Mr. and Mrs. Raby, and J. 
Crutchfield. Of these the first named yet retains an honored place 
in the church. Occasional preaching services were held here before 
that date, and for some years after by ministers from Flint and the 
Saginaw mission. 

FiKST Methodist Episcopal Church of Bay City. — In 1852, at 
the annual conference held in Niles, Bishop Levi Scott presiding, 
George Bradley was assigned to Lower Saginaw. He was the first 
Methodist minister appointed to this charge. During his ministry 
in 1852-'53 the society was fully organized, and the present church 
building erected on Washington Street. This has been enlarged 
and modified from time to time, and with such improvements as 
were imperatively called for, has faithfully served its purpose as a 
place of worship for thirty years. 

The economy of the church in its methods of pastoral over- 
sight has required several changes, but has not allowed the suc- 
cession of yearly appointments to be broken. Since the pastorate 
of George Bradley above named, there have been the following: — 
In l853-'54, Isaac CogshaU; 1855-'56, T. J. Joslin; 1857-'58, "Wil- 
liam Benson; 1859, E. Klumph; 1860-'61, J. C. Wortley; 1862, E. 
E. Caster; 1863,. H. 0. Parker; 1864-'65, William Fox; 1866-'67, 
R. S. Pardington; 1868, George I. Betts; 1869-70, J. H. Burnham; 
1871-72-73, John Kelly; 1874, T. G.Pottsr; 1875-76-77, J. Ven- 
ning; 1878-79-'80, J. Atkinson; 1881-'82, J. McEldowney. 

On the 5th of September, 1859, William Benson recorded in 
the county clerk's of&ce the appointment of Calvin C. C. Chilson, 
Henry M. Bradley, Henry M. Stillman, John J. Nichols, and A. G. 
Sinclair trustees in trust for the Methodist Episcopal Church. This 
is the first board of trustees of which there is official record. 

Difficulties, many of them peculiar to the early settlements of 
the Saginaw Valley, others common to all localities, have been 
encountered and overcome in the years past. The church has 
steadily gained in strength and numbers. Within the territory 
formerly occupied by this charge there are now four Methodist 
churches, each working in its own sphere. Ten ^^ears ago this 
charge reported 145 members. If none had died or removed or 
backslidden there would to-day be 506,but deaths, removals, with and 
without letters, and other causes have reduced this to 230. 

The present officers of the church are as follows: — Presiding 
elder. Rev. J. S. Smart; pastor. Rev. John McEldowney; trustees, 
Frederick E. Bradley, James Seed, R. W. Erwin, WiUiam Foale, 
Louis Goeschel, S. N. Henion, Henry Holmes, J. Mansfield, J. W. 
Shorey; stewards, C. W. Parish, E. J. Hargrave, H. M. Bradley, 
L. R. Russell, Frederick Hargrave, S. C. Wilson, E. C. Hargrave, 
D. A. Ross, Walter P. Moore, Jr. ; leaders, H. M. Bradley, B. 
Moore, E. J. Hargrave; E. C. Hargrave, recording steward; L. R. 
Russell, church treasurer. 

The church pays its pastor a salary of f 1,800, and the last 
year its total disbursements amounted to |2,793.95. 

Whole number of teachers and pupils in the^ Sunday-school, 
290; receipts and expenditures for last year, $416.95. 

The German Methodist Episcopal Church of Bay City dates 
back to 1857, when Rev. Jacob Krehbil visited Bay City, or Lower 
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Saginaw as it then was, and held religious service. In 1858 he was 
succeeded by Rev. John Horst, and his colleague, Rev. Jacob Braun, 
who continued their labors until the close of 1859. Rev. H. Manz 
had charge of the field in 1860-'61, and then Rev. A. Mayer of- 
ficiated from 1862 to 1864. Various other pastors followed, and 
the society grew in numbers and strength, and about 1867 a church 
edifice was erected on Adams Street, between Eighth and Ninth 
Streets. This society has shared the general growth and prosperity 
of the city in which it is located, and has a large membership. The 
present pastor is Rev. John Schneider. 

The Fkemont Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in 1864, although religious services were held at Ports- 
mouth several years before. As early as 1855, Rev. Isaac Cogshall 
used to preach in Lower Saginaw and Portsmouth. In 1865 the 
present church edifice was dedicated. The church was built under 
the superintendence of Rev. William Fox. The present pastor is 
Rev. 0. J. Perrin, and the membership is 115. The Sunday-school 
has a membership of about 200. John Simons is superintendent. 
During the last three years about f 1,500 have been expended in 
repairs on the building. The present official board consists of 
Albert Miller, George Lewis, Nelson Merritt, J. McKinney, Hiram 
Marbol, M. A. Rose, C. D. Fisher, John Simons, and J. S. Smart, 
Jr. 

The Woodside Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church was or- 
ganized in 1873, and Rev. A, B. Clough was the first pastor. This 
society was organized to accommodate members of this denomin- 
ation living in the north part of the city. The church edifice was 
erected in 1876, but was not dedicated until the present year. The 
membership is twenty-eight. Present pastor, Rev. H. G. Persons. 
Trustees, James E. Like, Oscar Carter, Henry Lockwood, William 
Sharp, and W. Teall. 

trinity episcopal church. 

This church owes its establishment first to the Fitzhugh fam- 
ily, Mr. W. D. Fitzhugh having been the earliest leader in the 
society, and his wife the first communicant. The first male com- 
municant was Israel Catlin. The first services were conducted in 
1850, by Rev. (deacon) Joseph Adderly, missionary at Saginaw 
City. Next came Rev. Daniel B. Lyon, from the same place, and 
held services about half a dozen times up to 1852. The first regu- 
lar services were by Rev. Voltaire Spaulding, who became a mis- 
sionary to this whole region, with headquarters at Saginaw City. 

The first corporation was made March 4, 1854, under the title 
of Trinity Church, Lower Saginaw, Saginaw Co., Mich. The cor- 
porators were: — Henry Raymond, Israel Catlin, Daniel Burns, 
John Drake, George E. Smith, E. S. Catlin, J. S. Barclay, B. B. 
Hart, Henry Young, C. Munger, H. H. Alvord, H. H. Chapman, 
James Hays, and Richard Padley. 

Rev. Mr. Spaulding presided at the organization, and Col. 
Henry Raymond was secretary; Israel Catlin was elected senior 
warden, and Richard Padley junior warden; Curtis Munger, 
George F. Smith, B. B. Hart, Daniel Burns, J. S* Barclay, Henry 
Raymond, Thomas Carney, and Hiram F. Ferris, vestrymen. 

Mr. Spaulding departed in June, 1858, and from that time 
until May, 1860, the parish was without a pastor. At the time 
Mr. Spaulding resigned his charge there were five communicants 
belonging to the church. 

During this inter regnum the few churchmen were not idle. 
One of the best plats allotted by the original patentees to the church 
was selected, and through the efi'orts of Messrs. Israel Catlin, 
Charles Fitzhugh, and Henry Raymond, a church edifice was 
erected, and dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Samuel A. McCoskey, May 
10, 1860. During the same month, Rev. Edward Magee took 



charge of the parish, giving it every other Sunday, and receiving 
$300 per year as salary. Next year Mr. Magee devoted his entire 
time to this parish. His ministry of a year and a half shows a 
record of fourteen baptisms, six confirmations, one marriage and 
two burials. The number of communicants at this time was twenty. 
For a year after this date, or until November 24, 1862, the parish 
was again vacant, and then Rev. Gilbert B. Haven came to its 
charge. During his ministry seven were confirmed, and ten were 
received from abroad, making the number of communicants August 
1, 1863, about thirty-seven. Rev. A. M. Lewis was called to the rec- 
torship October 1, 1863. He remained two years, during which the 
church building was enlarged, at a cost of f 1,200, and fifty-four were 
baptized, twenty-six were confirmed, seven were married, and there 
were thirteen burials. From abroad, twenty-four were received 
into the church, making the number of communicants sixty-five. 
On the 19th of January, 1866, the Rev. Fayette Royce was called 
to the rectorship, entered upon the duties. at the latter end of the 
March following, and resigned November 1, 1868. 

Rev. John Wright became rector April 11, 1869. The church 
had previously undergone a third extension at an expense of f 2,100. 
Gas had been introduced, the chancel enlarged, a library room 
added, and the interior of the building thoroughly renovated. The 
expense was paid mainly by the Ladies' Aid Society, which raised 
in one year $1,200. Mr. Wright resigned January 25, 1874, and 
removed to Boston, Mass. 

In the Winter of 1874 the church was suppliedwith a new organ, 
at a cost of $3,150. 

Rev. George P. Schetky, D. D., became rector in June, 1874. 

The parish has supported various missions, and has been one 
of the most active church organizations in the city. Its present 
auxiliaries in the city are Trinity Chapel, on Grant Street, and St. 
Barnabas Mission, in the Seventh Ward. 

The present membership is 175. Theofiicers are as follows: — 
Rector, Rev. A. A. Butler; wardens, Israel Catlin, Thomas Cran- 
age, Jr.; vestrymen, John Drake, G. K. Jackson, Charles Maloine, 
Orrin Bump, Frederick Browne, William Keith, B. E. Warren, F. 
L. Gilbert. 

Emanuel Refoemed Episcopal Church, of South Bay City, was 
organized March 4, 1881. C. H. Freeman, William Ballance, Is- 
rael Harding, and Hiram Leaver were among the leaders in its or- 
ganization. This church was the outgrowth of a Sunday-school, 
conducted by Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Freeman for several years. The 
school was very prosperous, and was first held at the house of Mr. 
Harding while a chapel was being built. Mrs. Freeman, who de- 
voted herself to the interests of this school with untiring zeal, was 
instrumental in securing funds for the building of a chapel which 
was completed in 1878, Mrs. Freeman digging with her own hands 
the first post-hole and setting the first post. Since that time ser- 
vices have been held in the chapel, and in 1881 the church organ- 
ized as above stated. The service is conducted each alternate Sun- 
day by Rev. James Ward, of Detroit, who comes here for that pur- 
pose, receiving for his labors but little more than the amount of 
his actual expenses. The society has a membership of about thirtj 
and a large Sunday-school. 

LUTHERAN SOCIETIES. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Bethel Church was organized 
October 31, 1852, under the title of the German Bethel Lutheran 
Society of Lower Saginaw, by Rev. J. Ehrhardt, who was the 
first pastor of the church. H. C. Hsge, I. T. Westpeinter and H. 
MoUer were chosen and ordained presiding elders. 

The society consisted at first of only fifteen members, and 
worshipped in various public places. In the Winter of 1856, a 
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small church building was erected and dedicated by Eev. C. Volz 
in Maroih, 1856. This building was soon afterwards enlarged. Mr. Volz 
resigned in 1859, and the society was without a pastor until 1861, 
when Rev.' F. W. Spentler came and remained until 1863. Rev. 
John Haas was his successor, and he resigned in June, 1865. His 
successor was the Rev. W. Reuther, who took charge September 
11, 1865. In the Spring of 1866, a new church was built and 
the first building was removed to the rear, behind the parsonage. 
The new church was dedicated June 16, 1867. The old building was 
used as a parochial school, attended to by Eev. W. Reuther. In 
June, 1871, the church was supplied with three bells. October 
25, 1871, the church building and schoolhouse were destroyed 
by fire. This hard misfortune induced the congregation to sell the 
old church ground and to buy the present place, three lots on the 
corner of Madison and Eighth Streets. A beautiful brick church 
was erected on this place. The dimensions of the building are 
95x42 feet, with a steeple 150 feet high, supplied with two fine- 
toned beUs. In connection with the church a new parsonage was 
built as a dwelhng for the pastor of the church. The new church 
was dedicated November 25, 1872, by Rev. W. Reuther, and 
officers of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Michigan and other 
states, of which body the congregation is a member. Rev. Mr. 
Reuther remained pastor of the church until about a year ago, 
when he was succeeded by the present pastor, Rev. 0. W. Wiest. 
The society is in a very prosperous condition. 

The Gekman Lutheean Emanuel Church dates back to the 
year 1854, Rev. F. Sievers, of Frankenlust, the pioneer of Luth- 
eran ministers in this section, being the founder. By him the 
little flock was served in connection with St. Paul's Society at 
t'rankenlust for a period of eleven years. In 1865 Rev. I. C. 
Himmler took charge of the society, then numbering about twenty 
voting members. In the Autumn of 1867, Rev. Himmler sev- 
ered his connection with the society by accepting a call to an- 
other field of labor. When he left there were about twenty- 
five voting members, and the property of the society consisted 
of the lot on the northwest corner of Sixth and Madison Streets, 
with a small church building of 18x30 feet and a schoolhouse 
upon it. In July, 1868, after a vacancy of nine months, the 
charge was filled by the present pastor. Rev. I. H. P. Partenfelder, 
a graduate of the Lutheran Concordia Seminary at St. Louis, Mo. 
The number of voting members at present is about one hundred. 
In 1873, the church building having become too small, an addition 
22x30 feet was made. The building is now lighted by gas, con- 
tains two bells and a pipe organ. Besides this, the society has a 
property on the southeast corner of Sixth and Monroe Streets, two 
lots with a valuable parsonage and a schoolhouse upon them. It 
also supports its own school teacher. The form of church govern- 
ment is congregational, like that of the General Lutheran Mission 
Synod, whereof Emanuel Congregation is a member. Rev. I. H. 
P. Partenfelder is pastor. 

FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

This church began its life of work and worship in May, 1856, 
under the following circumstances as related by Judge Albert 
Miller: 

"In 1855 the population of Lower Saginavv^ and Portsmouth 
had increased so much that it was thought advisable to make a 
move towards hiring a Presbyterian minister to locate at Lower 
Saginaw. A subscription paper was circulated and $300 was 
subscribed towards supporting a minister for one year, expect- 
ing the Home Missionary Society would pay the balance of a 
necessary salary. The late Mr. William Jennison, father of Charles 
E. Jennison, was the prime mover in starting the subscription. 



One or two parties had looked the ground over in 185^5, but no one 
had accepted the proposition of the people. In the Spring of 
1856, while at East Saginaw on business, I was introduced to the 
Rev. L. I. Root, who had been invited to visit that town with a 
view of organizing a church. In conversation with Mr. Root, I 
learned that he could not entertain the proposition of the people of 
East Saginaw for a moment, the people there desiring a Congrega- 
tional Church, and he could only work in Presbyterian harness. I 
invited him to Lower Saginaw to look over the ground there. In 
a day or two he came, accompanied by Mr. Cooper. After weigh- 
ing the matter carefully and prayerfully, he determined to come ; 
and about the first of May, 1856, he arrived with his family, and 
commenced his labors. 

September 5, 1856, the church was formally organized under 
the title of the "First Presbyterian Church of Lower Saginaw." 
The original members of this church numbered eight, as follows: — 
Albert Miller, Mary Ann Miller, Abigail Smith, Frances T. Root, 
Jesse Calkins, Angeline Miller, Mary E. Trombley, and Nancy M. 
Hart. 

Of these persons, Albert Miller, Mary A. Miller and Abigail 
Smith are stiU members of this church.* Albert Miller was chosen 
and ordained deacon, and in December, 1857, Leon Trombley, 
Jr., was chosen to the same office. The church was without a 
session until June, 1858. At that time Albert Miller and Scott W. 
Sayles were elected and ordained as elders. 

During its twenty-seven years the church has had two pas- 
tors, and one stated supply. Mr. Root was installed by the Pres- 
bytery of Saginaw in November, 1858, and resigned in February, 
1860. 

Rev. E. J. Stewart acted as stated supply from June, 1861, to 
December, 1863. 

The church worshipped during its first years in the school- 
house, which stood at the north end of Washington Street, where 
all public meetings were for many years held. Afterwards its meet- 
ings were in a public hall, and for a time in the court room. In 
1861 an edifice was ere:: ted, and in the midst of a communion 
service, soon after its dedication, ifc took fire and was consumed. 

A new edifice was at once entered upon, and the present 
building was completed, and its dedication took place on the 25tli 
of December, 1863. The church is of wood, and was originally 
40x70 feet in size upon the ground and afforded sittings for 400 
persons. 

Mr. Stewart closed his labors with the church in September, 
1864. 

Rev. J. Ambrose Wight, D. D., was called as the pastor of 
the church in April, 1865, and commenced his labors on the first 
Sabbath of May following. He was installed by the Presbytery of 
Saginaw, on the 23d of November of the same year. 

The bell was placed in the church tower in August, 1866. 

The lecture room was built in the Autumn of 1868, and the 
main building was enlarged, with a tier of pews on each side, in 
the Autumn of 1872. The pews now number 116, and with the 
orchestra will seat 650 persons. 

The church grew, while it had a minister, from the beginning. 
In the first nine years of its fife it had enrolled ninety-four mem- 
bers, of whom fifty-six united upon profession of their faith. At the 
close of the nine years its members, as returned to the General 
Assembly, numbered eighty. Its resident membership was about 
forty. 

In 1870 the chapel, at Twenty-Third Street, was built at a cost 
of $1,500, and has since been enlarged and furnished at an expense 
of $500 more. In 1875 the organ was purchased and other im- 
provements added. 
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The whole number of members is 516. Of these thirty -three 
have died and 157 been dismissed, leaving a present membership 
of 826. 

J. Ambrose Wight, D. D., the present pastor, is a man who 
has had, and still bears an important part in the religions and edu- 
cational work of his time. He was born at Floyd, Oneida County, 
N. Y., September 12, 1811. His parents were poor, and his strug- 
gle with the world began at the age of six years, when he first left 
• home. He worked his way in the world, and at the age of eighteen 
years, began the study of law at Bennington, Vt. "While there he 
became converted and determined to enter the ministry. In 1836 
he graduated from WriHams College, and in 1841. was admitted to 
the practice of law at Eockford, 111. From that time until 1855 he 
was engaged in editorial work, a portion of the time on the Chicago 
Tribune. In April, 1855, he was licensed to preach, and entered 
upon ministerial labors. In 1865 he settled in Bay City, as already 
stated, and here he has built up a strong and harmonious church. 
In 1876, the degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him 
by Williams College. His contributions to the press have been fre- 
quent and able. As a writer and thinker he has come to occupy a 
prominent position. 

BAPTIST SOCIETIES. 

The Fremont Avenue Baptist Church is the successor of the 
Firsfc Baptist Society in what is now Bay City. The society was 
organized at the house of Jesse N. Braddock, long since dead, in 
1858, and was called the First Baptist Church of Portsmouth and 
Bay City. There were fourteen constituent members of whom seven 
were Braddocks. From the first the history of this society has been 
one of heroic struggle, and but for the Christian zeal of a few of its 
members, would not have survived. The first deacons were Jesse 
N. Braddock and W. H. Currey, and the former was the first su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school. The first clerk was E. B. 
Braddock, and the early records of the church were destroyed when 
his store was burned. For several years services were held alter- 
nately at Portsmouth and Bay City. In 1859 the present church 
edifice was built. The names of pastors who have served the socie- 
ty are Revs. Handy, Cornelius, Johnson, Hooker, Robinson, 
Whittemore, Holmes, Fraser and the present pastor, Rev. J. C. 
Rooney, who began his labors with the society in the Spring of 1880. 
Early in 1863 the population of Bay City had so far increased that 
the members of the society living there felt inclined to have a church 
of their own, and a division of the society was made which greatly 
wealvened the original organization. The present membership is 
reported at 103, and the present deacons are Elias Stevens and E. 
H. Reynolds. 

The First Baptist Church of Bay City was organized at Birney 
Hall, in July, 1863, by twenty-seven members who had withdrawn 
for that purpose froni the society at Portsmouth. Services had been 
held in the court house and Birney Hall, and these were continued 
until the following August, when a neat church edifice was built on 
Washington Street, and almost entirely the gift of James Fraser, 
was finished and dedicated. 

The first pastor was Rev. FrankHn Johnson, who resigned in 
1864, and was succeeded by Rev. S. L. Holman, whose brief pas- 
torate was succeeded by the ministry of the lamented Patterson, who 
hibored ver^j successfully until April, 1869, when failing health com- 
pelled him to leave the ministry. It was under his eloquent and 
genial ministration that the church entered upon the prosperous 
career it has since known. Rev. J. A. Frost succeeded Mr. Patter- 
son, and he by Rev. Z. Grenell, Jr. 

The society outgrew the little church on Washington Street, 
and in April, 1867, a committee was appointed to consider 
the question of securing enlarged facihties for worship. They 



recommended building a new church. The old church property 
was worth about $7,000, and John I. Fraser, who had recently 
died, bequeathed the society the sum of $8,000. It was final- 
ly decided to build a new house of worship, and the corner-stone 
was laid in the Summer of 1869, and dedicated February 9, 1873. 
A litigation in which the title to the site was involved, delayed its 
construction. The total cost of the structure was about $75,000. 

The extreme length of the building is 140 feet, and its greatest 
width seventy-two feet. The audience room is 54x94 feet, finished in 
black walnut and ash, the seats made comfortable with hair cushions, 
covered with crimson rep, and the floor covered with a Kiddermin- 
ster carpet, made to order at that celebrated factory in England. The 
windows are of stained glass, arranged in highly ornamental designs. 
The ceiling is frescoed in soft tints. An organ of nearly 1,400 pipes, 
above and in the rear of the pulpit, adds greatly to the general good 




FIRST baptist CHURCH, BAY CITY. 

effect, both upon the eye and ear of the worshipper. In the rear of 
audience room are church parlors, kitchen, robing rooms, lecture 
and Sunday-school rooms. Its two spires rising, one to a height of 
130 feet, the other 180 feet, are visible, not only from all parts of the 
city, but attract the eye from a range of three or four miles beyond. 
The trustees who were charged with the responsibility of the 
work were Rev. D. B. Patterson and C, McDowell, — both of whom 
died before its completion — H. A. Gustin, E. B. Denison, C. M. 
Averell, William Westover, W. H. Currey, H. Griswold, D. Culver, 
Luther Westover, Samuel Drake. Capt. C. M. Averell had the su- 
pervision of the work. 

The present pastor is Rev. James W. Ford. Membership 313. 
The officers are W. I. Brotherton, treasurer; 0. W. Booth, clerk; J. 
M. Balentine, H. A. Gustin, W. I. Brotherton, E. B. Denison, F. 

B. Clark and A. Maltby, deacons ; the trustees are William Westover, 

C. M. Averell, E. B. Denison, W. I. Brotherton and F. B. Clark. 
The society also supports a mission chapel on Barney Street. 

With the bell in the tower of this church there is associated a 
bit of history, well deserving a place in the annals of the city. The 
late Mrs. James Fraser, now Mrs. William McMaster, of Toronto, a 
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lady already introduced to the readers of this work, is not only an 
enthusiastic but a liberal member of the Baptist Church, and was 
especially munificent in her gifts to the society in Bay City. Upon 
the completion of the present church edifice, she had already pre- 
sented the society with the church organ costing about $6,000, and 
paid for building the fence around the lot, besides paying $10,000 
in- money towa^^ the buildj^g^. But she conceived the idea of making 
the society a present of a church bell, and at the same time treat the 
community to a surprise. Capt. C. M. Averell had superintended 
the erection of the church edifice and was an intimate acquaintance 
of the Fraser family. In September,* 1873, as Mrs. McMaster was 
about to return to Toronto, from a visit to Bay City, she had an in- 
terview with Capt. Averell and said she had some work for him to 
do, provided he would promise absolute secrecy, not even reserving 
the privilege of telling his wife. The Captain being a cautious man 
felt reluctant to take such a responsibility, but, upon being assured 
that the work required was within his ability to perform, and that 
if performed in perfect -secrecy would be beneficial to the society and 
the community, he finally promised to comply with her request. 
She then acquainted him with her wishes, which were that she de- 
sired to make the society a surprise donation of a church bell, and 
would do so provided one could be procured of the same tone as one 
belonging to the city that had melted in a fire that destroyed the 
engine house, and provided further that this one be placed in the 
tower of the church without anyone knowing of the affair until the 
bell should ring for church service on a certain Sunday morning. 
It was an undertaking beset with seeming impossibilities, but Capt. 
Averell, having been a sailor for many years, was well qualified to 
perform the -task. The bell was ordered from Troy and directions 
given to ship it to Saginaw, in a sealed car, and there remain until 
wanted. When the time arrived at which the Captain designed to 
hoist the bell, he had the car forwarded to Bay City. He first ar- 
ranged to put it up on Friday night, but a balky horse belonging to 
a drayman, "balked" proceedings, and he was obliged to adjourn 
until the next night. The following night he had timbers and 
everything necessary to the work in readiness, and a crew of men 
* in his employ at the lime works, engaged. About 10 o'clock in the 
evening they transported the bell from the car to the church and 
the beil-raising was begun. The difficulties can hardly be imag- 
ined. ' The darkness of the night, unfinished condition of the 
tower, inexperienced men, and the strictness of secrecy all com- 
bined to prevent a successful termination of the imdertaking. But 
by use of timbers, tackle, horses and a good deal of ingenuity, 
when 6 o'clock came the next morning, the bell was in its place and 
ready to peal forth its advent. No one had discovered the secret. 
One peacefully inclined citizen, living near by, had heard disturb- 
ance of some kind, and bolted out in the middle of the night, armed 
with a revolver, to meet the enemy, but failing to discover anything, 
retired still perplexed but no wiser. Another man living in the 
vicinity remarked the next; morning that "they made a good deal of 
noise about that church the night before," but he did not divine 
the cause. The Captain was the greatest sufferer from the secrecy 
which enveloped his actions. Being a gentleman of domestic 
habits, and uniformly at home evenings, his wife was greatly sur- 
prised at his being out so late the first night, but when he returned 
home Sunday morning after an all-night absence without a word of 
explanation, the domestic tranquiUty that had pervaded the house- 
hold for so long was seriously threatened. Before leaving the 
church in the morning the Captain had sent for the janitor of the 
Presbyterian Church, Mr. Gordon, and engaged him to ring the 
beU at the proper time, leaving him locked in the tower until that 
duty was performed. The astonishment produced when the ring- 
ing peals of a bell issued from the tower of that church cannot be 



described; and it is uncertain whether worship or wonder occupied 
the larger place in the thoughts of the congregation that assembled 
there that Sunday morning. But the secret was explained, the 
church got a bell, and harmony was restored to the household of 
the Captain. 

THE UNIVEESALIST SOCIETY. 

The First Universalist Society of Bay City, Mich., was organ- 
ized some time in the year 1864, under the labors of Rev. "William 
Tompkins, who preached in Bay City every alternate Sabbath during 
six months of that year. He first called the Universalists of Bay 
City together and developed their strength. But at the close of his 
engagement, which was made for six months only, it was thought 
the interest was not sufficient to warrant the continuance of his 
labors. Thus matters rested until the Summer of 1865, when Rev. 
Z. Cook visited the city, and preached to the society every Sunday 
for one month, as a candidate for settlement. But the interest was 
not considered sufficient to warrant his engagement. Matters 
rested again until early in the Spring of 1866, when Rev. C. P. 
Nash, afterward pastor, having been brought into correspondence 
with Mr. N. Whittemore, was encouraged to visit the society. Mr. 
Nash had but recently returned from the army, in which, for about 
two years and three months, he had served as chaplain in the 
Seventh Michigan Cavalry, and was seeking a settlement. He 
came to Bay City, but with the assurance beforehand that circum- 
stances did not favor the settlement of any pastor over the society. 
It was thought that nothing could be accomplished by way of 
establishing permanent meetings until a church edifice could be 
erected. But so great and unexpected was the interest manifested 
upon his first visit that he was invited to renew it, and in the mean- 
time a subscription was started to secure his services. The necessary 
amount was pledged, and on the first Sunday in April he entered 
upon the discharge of his duties as pastor of the society. 

The society, however, from having been so long destitute of regu- 
lar meetings, had well nigh dissolved; and hence a meeting was 
called on the evening of April 10, 1866, at which it was legally re- 
organized, and its organization entered upon the records of the 
county according to law. At this reorganization, C. Munger, N. 
Whittemore, T. C. Phillips, T. C. Grier, H. A. Chamberlin, and E. 
Smith were elected trustees; T. C. Grier, clerk; T. C. Phillips, 
treasurer, and J. C. Thomas, collector. In May a Sabbath-school 
was organized, which has been in operation ever since. The 
necessity of a church edifice being apparent to all, in June the pastor 
commenced agitating that subject, and to circulate a subscription 
for that object. The work of raising money was attended with 
great difficulty, and the work of building was not begun until Octo- 
ber. The building was dedicated the first Sunday in January, 1867. 
The ladies of the society managed to furnish the church with every- 
thing except the stoves. Owing to financial troubles meetings were 
suspended from January, 1868, to the following May, when an 
arrangement was entered into for preaching half the time. The 
Sabbath-school, however, did not suffer interruption. After a time 
the society recuperated and enjoyed a more prosperous condition. 
In 1877 the building was destroyed by fire, and the lot was then 
exchanged for one on the corner of Seventh and Madison Streets. 
The following year the present church edifice was built. The 
present membership is about 100, and the pastor i^ Rev. R. S. 
Crane. The trustees are J. F. Eddy, S. Eddy, J. R. HaU, I. A. 
Shannon, E. E. Spaulding, R. B. Taylor; clerk, A. L. Stewart; 
treasurer, George Carney. 

THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

The first meeting in the interests of a Congregational Church 
in Bay City was held in Good Templars Hall, June 13, 1875. Rev. 
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J. B. Dawson preached morning and evening. On the 29th of 
June a meeting was held at the residence of Mr. F. H. Blackman 
to consider the practicabihty of organizing a Congregational Church 
and Society. It was decided to effect such an organization and 
articles of association were adopted and officers elected. 

Eegular Sabbath services were held in Good Templars Hall for 
a month, after which the use of the court house was procured, 
where, on the 25th of July, 1875, the church was organized in due 
form. 

Twenty-five members composed the new church, five cf w4iom 
united on profession of faith, and tw^enty by letters from other 
churches. On the following Sabbath a Sunday-school was organ- 
ized under very encouraging auspices. Church prayer-meetings 
were also appointed, being held from house to house. In August, 
Eev. S. P. Barker, of Ionia, was engaged temporarily as pastor, and 
at the end of three months his resignation w^as accepted. 

In October, the trustees of the German Luttieran Church kindly 
proffered the use of their house of worship on Sabbaths for one 
preaching service and also for Sunday-school. Shortly afterwards 
the Good Templars' Hall was secured, where the regular church 
services were held until the new house of worship on the corner of 
Sixth and Van Buren Streets was finished. From November, 1875, 
until February, 1876, the pulpit was supplied temporarily, much of 
the time by Dr. Joseph Hooper, whose ministrations were kindly 
given, and were received with much acceptability. His sudden 
illness and dea,th, which occurred February 27, 1876, terminated a 
useful and devoted life. 

A movement was made immediately after the organization of 
the church and society towards the erection of a house of worship. 
Through the persevering efforts of the board of trustees and the 
liberality of members and friends, the building committee were 
enabled to begin the work December 1, 1875. The church edifice 
was completed and dedicated April 20, 1876. 

About the 1st of February, 1876, the church and society ex- 
tended a call to Eev. J. Homer Parker to become their pastor. The 
call was accepted, and Mr. Parker entered upon his duties March 
12, 1876. At the expiration of a year he was regularly installed. 

On Juno 28, 1879, Mr. Parker was compelled to tender his 
resignation on account of ill-health. 

A unanimous call was extended to Eev. J. G. Leavitt, of New 
Gloucester, Me., who accepted the same, and he commenced his 
pastorate under very favorable auspices December 7, 1879. Failing 
health, however, compelled him to tender his resignation in October, 
1880, and the church was again without a pastor. An invitation 
to the pastorate was given to Eev. W. W. Lyle, of Duxbury, Mass., 
which was accepted, and on January 2, 1881, he commenced his 
labors, which have been very successful. The present membership 
is 200. 

The officers of the society are: — Trustees, T. F. Langstaff, L. 
A. L. Gilbert, William Smalley, George F. Hood, M. M. Andrew^s, 
and George Ford: president, T. F. Langstaff; secretary, George F. 
Hood; financial secretary, L. P. Sperry; treasurer, M. M. Andrews. 

The average attendance at the Sunday-school for 1882 was 101. 

THE EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 

was organized in 1875 by some of the German citizens cf Bay City. 
The association has a membership of about seventy-five, among 
whom are some of the leading Germans of the place. The church 
is on Monroe Street, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. The 
present pastor is Eev. J. G. Haller. The trustees are W. F. Meisel, 
Herman Meisel, C. Lindner, Frederick Meier, George Hegar, E. 
Meisel, Henry Meisel, F. Koch, and F. Wiesenberg. 



HEBKEW SOCIETY. 

Anshei Chesad, Hebrew Eeform Congregation, of Bay City, 
w^as organized in September, 1878. Services are now^ held in the 
I. 0. B. B. Hall. The pastor is Eev. Wolf Landau. Officers, 
William Sempliner, president; S. Grabowsky, vice-president; I. 
Grabowsky, secretary; L. Freidman, treasurer; William Wolsky, 
trustee. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Eoman Catholic missionaries had visited the Saginaw Valley as 
early as 1829 — the first residents, after the Indians, being French 
people of that persuasion. Prior to about 1852, Lower Saginaw 
was visited from time to time by priests from different parts of the 
state, most frequently by those resident in Flint and Detroit. Mr. 
John Hyde, editor of the Catholic Chronicle^ writing upon this sub- 
ject in 1875, says: — "Among those who most frequently came here, 
prior to 1848, w-ere Fathers Kundig and Louis, and Father Peter 
Kindekeus, the vicar general of tlie diocese. Between 1848 and 
1852 priestly visits became more frequent. Father Monayhan, then 
the pastor of Flint, made frequent trips to Saginaw City, and on 
most occasions would get some good Frenchman or Indian to paddle 
him down the river to Low^er Saginaw. Occasionally, too. Father 
Joseph Kindekens, brother of the Father Peter above mentioned, 
and Father Kilroy, now pastor of Emmett, St. Clair County, would 
be assigned to the duty of visiting the Catholics of the valley, and 
would be watched eagerly from the shore, as he approached in canoe 
or on the ice, carefully holding the pack containing his altar vest- 
ments and vessels. In 1848 there were eight Catholic families here, 
most of whom were French. By 1851 the number had increased 
to fourteen, besides a few young, unmarried men, who had ventured 
in to help prepare the lands for their future wealthy occupants. 
Among the 'old heads' there were the Trombles, the Trudells, the 
Longtains and the Marsacs, and among the men of the younger 
blood there were James L. Herbert, the brothers Cusson, William 
Ferris and others. I have said that most of the Catholics were 
Frenchmen, but what spot of earth can one look at without finding 
there an Irishman? Lower Saginaw at that time was no excep- 
tion. Here too there were Irishmen. Osmond A. Perrott, the 
father of our present fellow citizen, P. J. Perrott (who was then a 
'broth of a boy') was then residing here, and had resided here 
since 1842. Also Mr. Bernard Cunningham, whose memory is re- 
vered by all the older residents of Bay City. About this time, too, 
our present wealthy and respected fellow citizen, Mr. James Watson, 
moved here from Detroit, bringing with him, on his father's side, 
the spirit and traditions of the Kentucky riflemen, and on his 
mother's side the memory of the good Gabriel Eichard, priest and 
member of Congress. In 1850-'51, the Catholics of Lower Sag- 
inaw considered themselves numerous enough to attempt building a 
church. The munificence and forethought of the men who laid 
out tJie village plat had provided building sites for the different 
Christian denominations w^hose members might settle here. The 
Catholics were the first to avail of the bounty, and as the most con- 
venient to the settled portion of the village, the site of the present 
St. Joseph's Church was selected. There were no architects here 
then, but there were many who had assisted at every 'raising' that 
had ever occurred here, and knew just what a building needed to 
make it last long. The men went into the woods to chop and 
square the timber, and each helped to put the pieces in their places 
in the edifice. The men were few, however; none of them were 
rich then (though many of them are now) and most of them had 
to support families besides building churches. The work conse- 
quently progressed but slowly, so much so, that when the Eev. H. 
J. H. Schutjes arrived here in 1852, not much of a church was to 
be seen. But they had now at least at their head one who could 
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encourage and direct them; and after some time, by his efforts and 
their own will, the building gradually assumed shape, and Father 
Schutjes was soon able to perform divine service in it. It was a 
long time, however, before a pastoral residence was built. During this 
time Father Schutjes resided sometimes in the family of Mr. Watson, 
and sometimes in the old pioneer hotel, the Wolverton House, and 
he now often speaks of the kindness and good nature of the worthy 
hostess Mrs. J. S. Barclay. Those were the good old primitive 
times of Bay City, when saw- mills were few and far between, and 
banks and newspapers were not even in the mind of the piophet. 
Besides Lower Saginaw, Father Schutjes was pastor of the entire 
Saginaw Valley. He had to divide his time between the people at 
this end of the river and those in the upper towns. Every alter- 
nate Sunday he spent in Saginaw City and East Saginaw, and in 
the Spring and Fall, when the ice was bad and there were no roads, 
he often had great difficulty and many hair- breadth escapes, in 
coming to and from those places. But the growth of commerce and 
manufactures brought increase in population. The number of 
Catholics kept pace with the general prosperity, and by the year 
1863 they were numerous enough to require the appointment of 
pastors for each of the cities of Saginaw and East Saginaw. 
Father Schutjes was then enabled to devote his attention to the 
wants of his people in Bay City. Soon the little church of St. 
Joseph became too small for the increasing congregation. French- 
men came from Canada, and Irishmen came from everywhere. 
Besides those, there were many stalwart Hollanders and Germans, 
so that Father Schutjes had to speak many languages to 'get 
along' with his people. French and English being, however, 
the prevailing languages in the congregation, he preached 
alternately in those two tongues, until the year 1867. At this 
period it was discovered that not one -eighth part of the congrega- 
tion could get into St. Joseph's Church, so it was resolved at once 
to commence the building of a new church. Ground was selected 
on the present site of St. James Church, and before the close of 
September of that year, the new church was dedicated, under the 
patronage of St. James the Aposfcle. This Church continued under 
the charge of Father Schutjes until June of 1873, when he was 
called to Detroit to assist the Bishop in the affairs of the diocese. 
His place was filled by the appointment of Eev. Thomas Eafter, a 
native of Monroe County, in this state. 

"Before the departure of Father Schutjes fclie Catholics on the 
west side of the river had increased so much in number that the 
Bishop had ordered the setting off of that territory as a separate 
parish, and had appointed the Rev. M. G. Cantors as pastor, with 
authority to at once commence the building of a church. Father 
Cantors at once commenced the erection of a building to serve as 
a chapel until it would be convenient to build a church, and which, 
when the church should be built, would serve as a schoolhouse. 
This chapel was completed in the early part of 1074, and is now 
too smaU for the congregation. Father Van Stralm was appointed 
to the charge of St. Joseph's Church, which has been, since the 
year 1867, devoted to the exclusive use of the French Catholics of 
the city. Those of all nationalities other than French, on the east 
side of the river, are under the charge of Father Rafter, and 
attend St. James Church. 

"The Germans. and Poles have, however, lately become so numer- 
ous that the Bishop has deemed it proper to set them off under 
pastors who speak their own languages. Accordingly, the Catholics 
of these nationalities have lately commenced the erection of new 
churches, the Poles on the corner of Twenty -second and Farragut 
Streets, and the Germans on Lincoln Avenue, between Eighth and 
Ninth Streets. As the seating capacity of the different churches 
is entirely disproportioned to the number of members — only a com- 



paratively small proportion being able to get pews to rent — the 
pastors can give only an approximate estimate of the actual num- 
bers of their congregations. It is supposed that the numbers will 
be rather within the figures if those on the Bay City side are set 
down at from 5,000 to 6,000, and those on the Wenona side at 
from 1,500 to 2,000. 

"It would not be proper to close this sketch of the history of 
Roman Catholic matters in Bay City, without alluding to the ex- 
cellent parochial school of St. James Church. The erection of the 
building for this school was commenced by Father Schutjes, but 
completed by the present pastor. Father Rafter. It is built from 
designs by Porter & Watkins, architects of Bay City and Buffalo, 
and is a very handsome frame building, divided into two stories. 
It is 105 feet long by 36 wide. The lower story is divided into 
three large class rooms, the upper story being a hall with a movable 
partition in the centre so as to divide it into two class rooms. 
The school was opened in September, 1873, under the charge of 
the Sisters of Charity, from Cincinnati, with an attendance of 120 
scholars. At the close of the first year the number in attendance 
was nearly 400." 

The present pastor of St. Joseph Church is Rev. Mederic 
Ulric Thibodeau, and the membership about 500 families. The 
school is in a prosperous condition. 

Rev. Thomas Rafter is still pastor of St. James Church, which 
has a membership of at least 2,500. The school has upwards of 
600 pupils. 

St. Bonifazius Church was built as above stated, in 1875-'76, 
and the society has grown to large dimensions. The present pastor 
is Rev. Joseph Ebert. 

St. Stanislaus Kots-ka Church was built in 1874, and has a 
membership now of upwards of 600 families. The present pastor 
is Rev. Augustus Sklorzik. About 1872 an extensive Polish im- 
migration began, which was greatly aided by Mr. L. Daniels, now a 
merchant tailor in Bay City. In "Dows' History of Bay City," 
published in 1875, the organization of Poles is mentioned as fol- 
lows : 

"The fact that the Polish language is spoken by none but 
Poles, and few of them having any knowledge of English, rend- 
ered it necessary that as soon as their numbers would justify the 
step, an attempt should be made to build a separate place of wor- 
ship for them. This design was fostered by Mr. Daniels, and to 
secure the organization necessary to accomplish the object, he in- 
duced his countrymen to form theraselves into a society. This as- 
sociation was formed on the 8th of February, 1874, with Mr, 
Daniels as president, each member agreeing to pay a certain sum 
each month to form a fund for the building of the contemplated 
church. But this would have taken a long time to accomphsh, 
while in the meanwhile their number was increasing. Accordingly 
Mr. Daniels set to work to build a church at once. He procured 
subscriptions from most of our prominent fellow-citizens ; and Mr. 
William D. Fitzhugh, with the liberality in such matters for which 
he and his father and brothers are so noted, gave a site for the 
church consisting of eight lots on the corner of Lincoln Avenue 
and Twenty- second Street. A contract for the building of the 
church was let last July, to Mr. Neil Mahoney, after plans by L. 
A. Pratt, architect, both of this city. The building is now com- 
pleted, and will be consecrated by Rt. Rev. Casper H. Borgess, 
bishop of Detroit, on Sunday, the 13th of December next, (1874.) 
The building will cost about f 4,000, is a very neat and tasteful 
edifice, and is located on a very fine site, and convenient to those 
who will worship there. Mr. Daniels has had the entire control and 
responsibility of the work, and of providing the money for it, and 
his countrymen in Bay City owe him a very great debt of gratitude. 
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SCHOOLS OF BAY CITY. 

The early settlers of Lower Saginaw and vicinity were for the 
most part people of education, who, in their earher lives, had en- 
joyed hberal advantages. Among them were individuals of more 
than ordinary culture and refinement. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing that we find struggling attempts at schools among the earliest 
movements in this locality. 

To trace with accuracy a minute history of the first schools in the 
Lower Saginaw and Portsmouth region is now a well nigh impossible 
task. The memories of the older ones who -were here then have 
weakened with age and lost their grasp upon dates and the order of 
events. The pupils of those days are now the pioneers. The only 
one of the first three teachers now living is Capt. David Smith, a 
resident of Vassar, Tuscola County, and whose health during the 
preparation of this work has been so much impaired, as to prevent 
an interview. Among the pupils of the j&rst schools there is some 
diversity of recollection as to details. P. L. Eogers, one of the 
early pupils, and now a prominent citizen of Deadwood, has taken 
pains to preserve facts and data connected with this subject, and has 
written an interesting and truthful sketch of the first schools of Bay 
County. Mr. Eogers writes as follows : 

" In April, 1842, the first school district was organized in what 
is now known as Bay County. The school officers were, Thomas 
Eogers, moderator; S. S. Campbell, director; Cromwell Barney, 
assessor. They engaged a Miss Clark as teacher. She became the 
wife of our old townsman, Frederick Derr, Esq., in the Fall of that 
year, and died October, 1843. Miss Clark's school began on the 1st 
of June, 1842, ending September 1st. The schoolhouse was a small 
frame building, 14x20 feet, one story high, built in 1839 by one 
William Bonnel, who occupied it for nearly two years, when he 
became involved in a serious difficulty and left the country without 
bidding farewell to his acquaintances. The building stood about 
300 feet south of the gas works, and about thirty feet from the east 
side of Water Street. 

" The names of those who attended Miss Clark's school are as 
foUows: — Daniel Marsac, Margaret Campbell (nowMrs. Witthauer), 
Emily Campbell, Philenda Olmstead, Perry Olmstead, Eichard 
Trombley, P. L. Eogers, H. B. Eogers, Esther Eogers (now Mrs. 
E. M. Burrington.) This makes the sum total of the regular atten- 
dance of Miss Clark's school. 

" The year following, commencing January 1, 1843, the same 
school officers engaged Capt. David Smith, who taught the Winter 
term of three months in the same building. The names of those who 
attended Smith's school are as follows : — W. E. McCormick, Archibald 
McCormick, Andrew McCormick, Ehzabeth McCormick (now Mrs. 
Oirin Kinney), Benjamin Trombley, Lewis Trombley, Eichard 
Trombley, Miss Abby Trombley, John Cruchfield, Daniel Marsac, 
Margaret Campbell, Emily Campbell, James Barney, Israel Marsac, 
Eichard Olmstead, Perry Olmstead, Gardner Olmstead, Sarah 
Olmstead, P. L. Eogers, H. B. Eogers, Esther Eogers, Phoebe Wil- 
son, Walter Wilson, several of whom were over twenty -one years old. 
Two of the Trombleys, Cruchfield, and W. E. McCormick, and I think 
Israel and Daniel Marsac were over twenty-one years old; the 
balance were all small. After the closing of this school matters be- 
came unsettled, or unsatisfactory to some of the district tax payers, 
and matters rested until November, 1844, when the same school 
officers, who had continued to hold their respective offices from the 
first, called a meeting, and reorganized a new district, or lopped off 
the south portion of the old one, which at that time included both 
sides of the river from McEwan's mill, or about there, to where 
Albert Miller's mill now stands on the south. The new district 
included both sides of the river from about where McEwan's mill 



now stands (Cromwell Barney lived near there, and he being one of 
the school officers, it was important to extend it that far) on the 
north, and south to about Twenty- second Street, and at the same 
meeting voted the building of a schoolhouse, and for a wonder 
agreed upon the location, which was east of Pitts & Cranage's 
mill, and a few rods northeast from the D. & B. C. passenger depot. 
Nathan Pierce, the father of our old townsman Benjamin F. Pierce, 
and Cromwell Barney, were awarded the contract, which amounted 
to one hundred and odd dollars—I do not just remember the exact 
amount. They immediately commenced work on the schoolhouse, 
and had it ready for occupancy January 7, 1845; the size of the 
building was 20x26 feet, one-story. During the sound of the ham- 
mer on the schoolhouse the officers were losing no time in looking 
up a teacher, and by the time the structure was completed Harry 
Campbell, a brother of our old townsman S. S. Campbell, was armed 
with the proper documents to take charge of the shooting gallery 
where the young idea was to be trained. Harry, by the way, was 
a famous ox-driver, which was his business during the Summer as 
well as teaching during the Winter, and I have been fully convinced 
on more than one occasion that he beheved or imagined himself 
driving oxen in school, as he always used the same persuasive argu- 
ments; yet he was a good teacher, and had considerable experience 
as such, that having been his principal business for many years. 
The names of those that attended Campbeh's school were as fol- 
lows: — Margaret Campbell, Emily Campbell, Syrenus Pierce, 
Joshua Pierce, Cordeha Pierce, Daniel Pierce, John Defo, Kate 
Defo, Eichard Olmstead, Perry Olmstead, John Perrott, P. L. Eogers, 
H. B. Eogers, Esther Eogers. I cannot remember the name of the 
teacher for 1846; the attendance was the same. In 1847 Miss A. 
E. Eobinson taught the school during the Winter, without any 
change of names or additional attendance. During the Summer 
term Miss Kate Eobinson taught the school with the addition of my 
two younger sisters, Bettie (now Mrs. C. B. Cottrell), Ellen (now 
Mrs. Lankenow.) During 1848 Miss Martha Buckingham taught 
the school without any particular change as regards numbers. 
A Mr. Clemens taught in 1849, and Mr. Woodroof in 1850, after 
which time I left the valley, and did not permanently return until 
1864, and therefore lost all knowledge of the matters as regards 
school after 1850." 

A EEMINISCENCE. 

Mrs. A. E. Felt, formerly Miss A. E. Eobmson, who succeeded 
Harry Campbell, is now a resident of Flint, Mich. In the Winter 
of 1882-'83 Mrs. Felt wrote in response to our inquiries, and in her 
sketch it will be observed there is a shght variance from the state- 
ment of Mr. Eogers, in regard to the years 1848-'49-'50; but the 
matter is so unimportant as to be of no consequence. Mrs. Felt 
writes as follows : 

" Thirty-six years ago this Winter I taught school in Lower 
Saginaw, now Bay City. The place was a Httle hamlet on the bank 
of a broad, beautiful river, and the few famihes scattered up and 
down for a distance of three miles, decided to collect the children 
and open a school. I occupied the position of teacher two Winters 
and an intervening Summer. The whole number of pupils was 
about thirty, and the average attendance about twenty-five. The 
schoolhouse, a small wooden building, stood not far from the river, 
in a pretty bend of the stream, and from the windows of the school- 
house we could look up and down as far as the eye could reach. The 
patrons of the school were almost without exception people of edu- 
cation. Mr. James G. Birney was then a resident of the place, and 
occupied a pretty vine-clad cottage. A broad stretch of river was 
his foreground, and a beautiful flower garden almost surrounded 
his home. The latter was Mr. Birney's especial care and deHght 
Pictures upon the walls and a well stored hbrary spoke of elegance 
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and refinement within. Mr. Birney's farm one-half mile below the 
schoolhouse was the hmit of civilization in that direction. The 
only street in the town followed the river not far from the Birney 
cottage. The river was the only avenue of ingress and egress to and 
from the town. Women and children as well as men paddled canoes. 
Upon the opposite bank of the river was as beautiful a park as any 
ever fashioned by art. Tall trees scattered here and there spread 
their wide branches from early Spring till lingering Autumn. A 
carpet of wild flowers extended to the water's edge ; such beautiful 
wild flowers, and in such abundance I have never seen elsewhere. 
The green sloping bank of the other side was a great attraction to 
all. It requires some credulity, as one looks upon the unsightliness 
commerce has wrought, to believe that one of the lovehest of rivers 
found its peaceful way to the broad bay below only a few years ago. 
In 1854 a new building was erected on Adams Street, between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets, whose accommodations, calculated for the 




CENTEAL SCHOOL BUILDING, BAY CITY. 

children of the entire township, provided for the instruction of 
about 160. This building served the needs of the youth until 1865. 
But multiplication was going on so rapidly that addition became 
necessary. In September, 1865, the inspectors formed the "school 
district of Bay City," and this was regularly organized the October 
following. Up to that time the schools were under control of School 
District Number Two, of the township of Hampton. The amount of 
school taxes fixed for that year was f 2,616.29. On the 4th of De- 
cember, 1865, another school was opened in a rented building in 
the Third Ward, where there were fifty-six sittings and eighty-nine 
pupils. In January, 1866, the School Board bought the property 
on the corner of Adams and Eighth Streets, with the building 
thereon, for $3,000, and a school was opened there on the 22nd of 
the same month, with 120 sittings. 

In April of the year 1866, the project of a high school ^^as agi- 
tated, and at several meetings held in May, the matter was fully 
discussed. The result was that the Board was instructed to buy the 
high school site, which is the block bounded by Ninth, Tenth, Grant 
and Farragut Streets. The price paid for this property was f 4,400. 
In the October following, the site for the First Ward school building 
was bought for $2,400; and in November the entire block 268 was 
bought of James Watson for $2,800. The following year buildings 



were put up on these sites, and a building on Saginaw Street, 
between Fourth and Fifth, was rented for school purposes. At this 
time the aggregate enrollment of pupils was 522. 

March 20, 1867, the Governor approved the act of the Legisla- 
ture organizing the Union School District of Bay City, and the first 
School Board under it was chosen the succeeding month. The new 
buildings in the First and Fifth Wards were opened in August of 
this year. In September, 1867, the contract for the high school 
building, a massive three -story brick edifice, was let; to George 
Campbell at $67,350, and on the 6th of the following May the 
corner-stone was duly laid. In April, 1869, schools were opened in 
the high school building. 

The rapid growth of the school establishment continued during 
the years following those just mentioned, and the Board was con- 
stantly taxing its means to provide adequate accommodations. 
During the Summer of 1869, an addition was made to the Second 
Ward building, and next year it became necessary to put an addi- 
tional room on the Fifth Ward branch building. In the Summer 
of 1871 a two-story addition was made to the First Ward building. 

On the 1st of April, 1869, the superintendency of the Bay City 
schools was assumed by Prof. D. C. Scoville, who at once began a 
most thorough work of organization and discipline. Under his able 
administration the schools were graded, and by his efforts and those 
of his assistants, the standard was brought up to a high point. 

The annexation of Portsmouth, in 1873, enlarged the field of 
labor, and the rapid increase of population since that time has 
called for additional facilities adequate to the demand. 

In the Summer of 1874, Prof. I. W. Morley, who came to Bay 
City with Prof. Scoville in 1869, succeeded the latter in the office of 
superintendent, and has continued in that capacity to the present 
time, with marked success. In 1875 there were six school buildings, 
and thirty- five teachers were employed. At the present time there 
are nine school buildings and forty-nine teachers. In March, 1882, 
the official report showed the value of school lands and buildings to 
be as follows: 
Value of lands, buildings, etc., March 22, 1882: 

First Ward School $ 14,000 00 

Second Ward School 5,000 00 

High School 40,000 00 

Fitzhugh Street School 1,000 00 

Bowery Street School 4,000 00 

Sixth Ward School 7,500 00 

Seventh Ward School 6,500 00 

Fourth Ward School 25,000 00 

Total $103,000 00 

During the season of 1882 the new High School building was 
finished. This building is located on the corner of Madison and 
Eleventh Streets and is an elegant specimen of architecture. A new 
building was also erected on Woodside Avenue at a cost of $3,800. 
There is nothing connected with Bay City that reflects greater 
credit upon its people than the pronounced excellence of its public 
schools. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The following table shows the comparison between the early 
and later years : 

YEAK. NO. SCHOOL CHILDREN. NO. ENROLLED. 

1866 1,063 576 

1867 1,270 842 

1868 1,533 1,197 

1869 1,941 1,220 

1870 2,102 1,822 

1871 ....2,225 1,851 
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1872 2,428 1,906 

1878 4,375 2,160 

1879.. r 4,211 2,484 

1880 5,411 2,402 

1881 5,158 2,628 

1882 6,318 2,728 

BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

President, H. H. Hatch; clerk, Thomas A. Delzell; First 
Ward, Andrew Walton, Alexander Folsom ; Second Ward, Lucien 
S. Coman, George H. Shearer; Third Ward, H. H. Hatch, John 
L. Dolsen; Fourth Ward, C. F. Newkirk, C. F. Gibson. Fifth 
Ward, J. M. Laing, William E. McCormick; Sixth Ward, George 
Lewis, M. A. Eose; Seventh Ward, J. D. Lewis, 0. A. Waters. 

In addition to the public schools are seven miscellaneous 
schools, all of which are liberally sustained and maintain a high 
rank. 

The Board of Education held a meeting in April, 1883, at 
which some facts and figures were presented, which w^e give as fol- 
lows: — "Ten years ago the amount of money used for teachers' sal- 
aries was $17,000 for thirty- three teachers. We now employ fifty- 
j&ve teachers, and paid last year for salaries, $15,000. We had no 
training school at that time and consequently had to hire our teach- 
ers from other localities at higher salaries. 

Since the organization of our training school, in 1877, we have 
had appHcants from the graduating classes who intend to pursue 
teaching as a calling, to fill up the school, and w^e now employ 
thirty- three teachers who have graduated from our high school, and 
who taught one year in the training department under the direction 
of our training teacher. This department of our schools has evidently 
been a success, and is still doing good work, both as to furnishing 
teachers and the quality of the work done by these teachers. We 
find upon investigation that the pupils from the training schools 
pass from it to the grammar department as creditably and as quick- 
ly as they do from the primary department of the other schools. In 
other words, the advancement of the pupils, under the tuition of the 
training school teachers, is as rapid and as thorough as that of any of 
the other primary schools. We have six teachers engaged in the work 
beside the training teachers, each one of whom receives f 75 per 
annum, their combined salaries amounting to $1,050, including the 
principal, making an actual saving to the city of $1,200 per year 
and- doing equally as good work. 

REAL ESTATE. 

The Board of Education now own in real estate, at cash valua- 
tion, $36,700 and buildings and furniture, $117,848, making a total 
valuation of school property, $154,548, 

In 1873, the Union School District of Bay City owed $30,000, 
in six bonds of $5,000 each, since which time these bonds and in- 
terest have all been paid, the last one falling due this year. The 
money is now in the treasury for its redemption. The only indebted- 
ness of the Board is for two school sites purchased last year, one in 
the First Ward for $1,000, and one in the Second Ward for $5,000, 
leaving the entire indebtedness of the School Board, up to this date, 
$6,000, which is not yet due, and which is drawing interest at 7 
per cent." 

Superintendent Morley submitted a statistical report for the 
month ending March 30, 1883 : 

Number of pupils enrolled ... 2,983 

Number of boys 1,494 

Number of girls 1,489 

Number of pupils from eight to fourteen years old 1,712 

Average attendance for each day 2,056 

Percentage of attendance 93.72 



BAY CITY POSTOFFICES. 



MAIL FACILITIES AT AN EARLY DAY. 



People w4io now wait impatiently in their comfortable homes or 
places of business for the mail carrier, who visits them twice each 
day, w^ould feel that life was hardly worth its troubles if they were 
compelled to return to the mail facilities of forty or fifty years ago. 
Judge Albert Miller tells how the early pioneers were served, as 
follows : 

*'The first postoffice established north of Pontiac was at Grand 
Blanc, in 1830, which wae supplied with mail from Pontiac once in 
tw^o weeks. Eufus W. Stevens was postmaster, and received the 
gross proceeds of the office for carrying the mail, and did not get 
rich at that. I have heard a neighbor say as the mail was passing, 
* There goes the Grand Blanc mail, and I will venture to say there 
is not a letter in the miil bag.' The postmaster could not afford 
to hire a person to take a trip to Pontiac every time the mail should 
go. So it was agreed among the settlers that anyone having busi- 
ness in town during the week the mail should be carried, should 
transport it there and back without charge. One person having the 
mail in charge, not requiring the whole of his wardrobe on his 
person, solicited the postmaster at Pontiac to put the garment into 
the mail bag as the most conveaient way of carrying it, but when 
he arrived at Grand Blanc and the mail bag was opened he was 
notified by Postmaster Stevens that there was $4 postage due on 
his coat, but the matter was compromised by the mail carrier pay- 
ing for the drinks for the company. The postmaster at Pontiac 
considering it rather a loose way of doing business to deliver the 
mail to any person who might bring it from Grand Blanc, required 
any one but a sworn mail carrier to go before a justice of the peace 
and be sworn before he would deliver the mail to him. That would 
cost two shillings, which was a drawback on the free transportation 
of the mail. After awhile parties receiving the mail at Grand Blanc 
would be addressed by the postmaster with an oath and directed to 
take that mail to Pontiac and return with one from that point with- 
out delay. Parties under such strong directions, upon being ques- 
tioned by the Pontiac postmaster as to their qualifications, would 
state that they had been sworn before leaving Grand Blanc. 

"Daring the first three years of my residence in Mi3higan all my 
mail facilities were furnished by the Grand Blanc postoffice. At 
different periods during that time I resided at Flint, Grand Blanc, 
and Saginaw. The accommodating postmaster at Grand Blanc was 
accustomed to forward aU Saginaw letters by travelers passing the 
office and going to that point, and run his risk of collecting the 
postage afterwards, but I think he never suffered any loss on that 
account, for the people appreciated his kindness, and promptly paid 
all demands for postage whenever the opportunity presented itself 
for so doing. 

*'In 1833, or else in the Spring of 1834, a postoffice w^as estab- 
lished at Saginaw. Thomas Simpson was the first postmaster, and 
Joshua Terry was the contractor for carrying the mail. Forty-five 
years ago, Mr. Terry was known as 'Little Josh.' At that time the 
adjective had no reference to his size (for he weighed 175 pounds), 
but Avas a designation of earlier days given to distinguish him from 
an uncle of the same name. 

"Mr. Terry was a natural woodsman and pioneer; if he had a 
journey before him in the wilderness, he would be as likely to start 
at sundown as at any other time of the day. His food while on his 
journey was simple, and for a stimulant, instead of taking the fire- 
water that was so much in vogue in those days, he used tea, and 
chew^ed the dry leaves, instead of preparing it by the usual mode of 
infusion.'' 
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FIRST POSTOFFICE. 

The first postoffice established in what is now Bay County, was at 
Portsmouth in January, 1837. Judge Albert Miller was doing bus- 
iness there at that time, and was obliged to send to Saginaw every 
week for his mail. For the additional trouble of carrying the mail for 
the public and attending the postoffice he could have the benefit of 
the franking privilege. Some of his friends in Detroit anticipating 
his wants, sent to Washington and got a postoffice established. 
Judge Miller was appointed postmaster upon the condition that the 
mail should be carried from Saginaw once a week for the receipts of 
the office at Portsmouth. After Judge Miller removed from Ports- 
mouth early in 1837, Albe Lull was appointed deputy and had 
charge of the office until the time of his death, which occurred in 
September, 1838. After that the late Thomas Rogers had charge 
of the office until it was discontinued in 1839. 

HAMPTON POSTOFFICE. 

The first postoffice in Lower Saginaw was established about the 
year 1846, and Thomas Rogers was appointed postmaster and mail 
carrier. The office was named Hampton, that being the name of 
the township. Mr. Rogers held the office until 1850. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE 

in those days was a primitive alfair, and the transportation of the 
mails was attended with more hardship and fewer complications. 
Bernard Cunningham used to go to Saginaw in a canoe or on foot 
and bring the entire mail for this office in his coat pocket. Mr* 
Jesse M. Miller, still a resident of Bay City, used to start on horse- 
back for Saginaw, when the ice was not strong enough to bear him 
in safety, and after going a short distance to a squatter's cabin, 
would be obHged to leave his pony and proceed on foot, wading 
sometimes to his knees in the half frozen marsh. 

The dog train that used to make the trip to Mackinaw once a 
month, traveling on the ice, is well remembered by the older resi- 
dents. A half-breed had three dogs gaily caparisoned, and harnessed 
to a sled, in which were loaded the mail bags. This train was 
operated up to about 1859 or 1860. Now gorgeously equipped mail 
cars rushing through space with the speed of light can hardly trans- 
port mail swiftly enough to satisfy a restless and impatient genera- 
tion. 

In 1850 Israel Catlin was appointed postmaster, and the offica 
was kept at his house on Water Street. Mrs. Catlin used to take 
the week's mail in her pocket on Sundays and distribute it at 
church. It used to be said, indeed, that Mrs. Catlin served a double 
purpose in this way. She saved the people the trouble of coming 
up to her house after their mail, and she likewise saved her scrupu- 
lously neat domicile from the profanation of tobacco spittle and the 
like, which profanation could hardly have been escaped had the 
rude forefathers of the hamlet fingered thereabout waiting for the 
mail. 

In 1853 Mr. Catlin was succeeded by Dr. George E. Smith. 
By this time the office had grown to some importance. In 1857 
the name was changed to Bay City. Dr. Smith continued in the 
office until 1861, and at that time the office was kept in his store, at 
what is now the corner of Fourth and Water Streets. 

In June, 1861, Henry S. Raymond received the appointment 
of postmaster, being the first Republican postmaster in Bay County. 
He removed the office to the small frame building opposite where 
the Campbell House now stands. Soon after taking the office. Col. 
Raymond went to the war, where he rendered distinguished service 
and earned the commission of colonel. He retained the office until 
1870. 

In 1870 Col. Raymond was succeeded by T. C. Philhps, who 



removed the office in 1871 to commodious quarters in the Westover 
Block, where it still remains. Mr. Philhps settled in Bay City about 
18(32, and from the first has occupied a leading position in the 
county. 

In 1878 Frederick W. Dunham succeeded T. C. Phillips, and 
held the office four years, and in the Spring of 1882 was succeeded 
by the present incumbent, F. L. Westover. 

F. L. WESTOVER, 

the present postmaster, is one of the representative young men of 
Bay County, and is proving himself a capable and efficient public 
officer. He was bom at Sheffield, Berkshire Co., Mass., in the year 
1853. He settled in Bay City in 1866, and was admitted to the 
practice of law in the Summer of 1879. In March, 1882, he re- 
ceived the appointment of postmaster of Bay City, an important 
office, and one which Mr. Westover is well qualified to fill to the 
advantage of the service and satisfaction of its patrons. 

The business of the office in the sale of stamps and rent of 
boxes for six months ending December 31, 1882, was as follows: 

Box rents f 1,298 50 

Sale of postage stamps, etc 11,756 11 

December 1, 1882, the system of free delivery went into oper- 
ation, which clothed the service in Bay City with the fullest metro- 
politan honors. 

THE PORTSMOUTH POSTOFFICE, 

now at South Bay City, was re-established in 1857, the business of 
the place having reached a magnitude that warranted a nearer 
office than the one at Bay City. The first postmaster was H. D. 
Braddock. He was foUow^ed by Winterhalter, Cummings, and 
C. D. Fisher, the present incumbent, who has held the office since 
1869. 

Mr. Fisher is not only a veteran in the postoffice service, but 
is one of the early settlers in the Saginaw Valley. He was born at 
Ovid, Seneca Co., N. Y., in 1829. He learned the ship-carpenters' 
trade at an early age, and, having a brother at Fhnt, concluded to 
visit this remote part of the country. He came West in 1850, and 
worked one Summer on a steamer at Zilwaukee. He afterwards 
worked at the carpenters' trade until 1864, when he bought a 
farm a short distance east of Portsmouth. In January, 1856, he 
married Miss Alvira M. Miller, daughter of Dr. J. T. Miller, who 
settled in Portsmouth in 1836, and was the first physician in what 
is now Bay County. He, however, remained here hut a short time. 
In 1869 Mr. Fisher was appointed postmaster, and still retains the 
office. He was told before coming here that everyone who under- 
took to live here would die with ague, but he has waited over 
thirty years for it to get the best of him, and is still apparently as 
rugged as at first. When he came here there were but two teams 
of horses in this region, and at an early day he cradled oats and 
cut grass upon ground that is now in the business part of South 
Bay City. They have four children, two sons and two daughters. 
One son, Albert W. Fisher, has a cigar and tobacco store in the 
Dostoffice building. 



BAY CITY NEWSPAPERS. 

"f he first newspaper established in Bay City was in 1859, when 
Mr. William Bryce commenced the publication of the Press and 
limes. Some two or three years before that Perry Joslin, of Sag- 
inaw, issued two or three numbers of a newspaper here with the 
hope of securing the publication of the tax list, but failing in that, 
he discontinued the publication of the paper, which was called the 
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Bay City Press. It was not intended to be a permanent institution. 
The Press and Times was discontinued in 1864, to be succeeded in 
the same year by the Bay City Journal, Mr. John Culbert, editor, 
which, in 1871, became a daily as well as a weekly publication, 
under the editorial management and proprietorship of Eobert L. 
Warren, being disct)ntinued in February, 1873, to be again reissued 
by the Hon. James Birney, as the daily and weekly Chronicle, 
ceasing as a daily in 1875; the w^eekly Chronicle still continuing 
under the charge and proprietorship of Mr. Arthur M. Birney, son 
of Hon. James Birney, until it was merged into the Tribune in 
1879. The Chronicle was Eepublican in politics, and ably con- 
ducted. 

The I^umherman s Gazette, devoted to the interests of lumber 
and salt manufacture, Avas established in 1872, by Henry S. Dow, 
and in 1874 was purchased by Edw^in T. Bennett, under whose pro- 
prietorship it still continues. It is a very useful and prosperous 
publication. 

The Bay City Tribune was instituted as an evening daily and 
weekly paper, independent in politics, in 1873, by a company com- 
posed of John Culbert, Thomas K. Harding, Edw^ard Kroencke, and 
Griffin Lewis, who associated themselves for the purpose of doing a 
general jobbing, newspaper and book-binding business. The com- 
pany was subsequently dissolved, Mr. Henry S. Dow becoming the 
purchaser of the paper. The weekly issue was suspended in 1875, 
the daily continuing. The Tribune was published by a stock com- 
pany until September, 1881, when it w- as 'purchased by the present 
proprietor, Mr. Edwin T. Bennett. The Tribune is now a morning 
Eepublican paper, and the printing office the most extensive one in 
the city. There is a large and well equipped job printing office con- 
nected with it, which does an extensive business. The weekly 
edition of the Tribune is published under the name of the Chronicle 
and Tribune. Edwin T. Bennett, the proprietor of the 7ribmiesind 
Lumberman s Gazette, and part ow^ner of the Evening Press, is one 
of the representative business men of Bay City. He came here 
from New^ York State in October, 1866, and worked on the Lum- 
berman s Gazette for a time, becoming its proprietor in 1874, as 
already stated. He is a business manager of more than ordinary 
ability, and has not only made journalism profitable, but has, at 
the same time, succeeded in giving to his papers positions of im- 
portance and commanding influence. 

The Evening Press was started in June, 1879, by Moran & 
Hardwick, and shortly after was purchased by Mr. Edwin T. Ben- 
nett. In October, 1881, Mr. D. M. Carey purchased an interest 
and became its editor, the proprietors being Bennett & Carey. Mr. 
Carey came to Bay City in February, 1880, and was a writer ®n 
the JSFews for a time. The Press is an independent paper, and has 
a large circulation. 

The Freie Presse, an independent German paper, w^as started 
in 1878 by the present proprietor, Mr. G. Eeuther, who came here 
from East Saginaw. 

The Morning Call, a Democratic daily newspaper, was started by 
a few Democrats of Bay City, who placed Bert Moran, a practical 
printer, in charge, with Leonard Cline in charge of the advertising 
department, and C. S. Wilson to furnish copy. Few newspaper 
men in the West are better qualified for a task of that kind than 
Mr. Wilson, as has been abundantly attested. The first number of 
the Call was issued April 13, 1881. Early in May following, George 
F. Lewis assumed the management of the Call, and in June he 
assumed control as proprietor. September 12, 1881, James Gray 
■ became associated with Mr. Lewis as business manager, doing also 
the duties of city editor, which he continued until February 5, 1883, 
when George F. Lewis once more assumed fuU control, and Mr. 
Gray continued the job printing business, in which he has been 



for several years engaged. While connected with the Call, Mr. 
Gray was very successful in his efforts to aid in bringing the Call 
up to the position it now occupies. The Call is a live newspaper, 
active and zealous in advancing the interests of the city and county 
in w^hich it is published, and is an able and earnest exponent of the 
principles of the Democratic party. Mr. George F. Lewis is pro- 
prietor and managing editor, and his labors are supplemented by 
the usual staff of assistants. Mr. Lewis is a veteran printer and 
journalist, as will be seen from the following personal sketch: 

George F. Lewis, a pioneer journalist, w^as born in Harvard, 
Worcester Co., Mass., June 7, 1828. In 1835 his parents removed 
to Mount Clemens, Macomb County, wiiere he set the first type in 
the office of the Macomb Statesman. In 1838 he was folder and 
carrier for the Mount Clemens Patriot. In 1845 he made a journey 
to Lake Superior wdtii the late Gen. John Stockton, United States 
mineral agent. He soon after made a journey East with specimens 
of ore from the Lake Superior region. In the Spring of 1846 he 
again visited Lake Superior, wiiere he remained until Fall, when he 
returned to Mount Clemens and entered the employ of the late 
Thomas M. Perry, of the Mount Clemens Patriot, as apprentice. 
He remained there about a year, and then after a short interim, 
took a position on the Daily Commercial Ptdletin, then just started 
in Detroit. He helped put in type the first new^s of a presidential 
election that ever was transmitted by telegraph — that of Gen. 
Zachary Taylor in 1848. In May, 1849, he entered on the publica- 
tion of the llacomb County Ilerakl, a weekly newspaper, which he 
continued two years. In the Spring of 1851 he started the Port 
Huron Commercicd, as a Whig journal, changing it subsequently to 
a Democratic newspaper, which he continued to publish until the 
Spring of 1855. In September 1855, he bought the Peninsidar 
Advocate, a Democratic paper, published at Mount Clemens, and 
continued it until the Summer of 1859. He afterwards became 
associated with Maj. E. W. Lyon. In 1868, in company with three 
partners, he started the Daily Courier. Mr. Lewis was postmaster 
at Mount Clemens from 1856 to 1859. In 1869 he started the 
Saginaivian, a Democratic weekly newspaper, published at Saginaw"? 
which paper he stiU owns. In 1881 he became interested in the 
Morning Call, at Bay City, as already stated. In the Spring of 
1883 he removed his family to Bay City. Mr. Lewis was mayor of 
Saginaw from 1877 to 1879. He is a voluminous writer, and some 
of the best historical sketches ever made of the Saginaw Valley are 
from his pen. He is truly a veteran journalist, and one who per- 
formed an active and impoitant part in the sphere in which his 
talents and energies have been industriously employed. 

Le Courrier was established in 1878 by J. L. Harquell, 
the present editor and proprietor. Mr. Harquell is a native of New 
Brunswick, and a lawyer by profession. In 1860 he entered Mason 
College, Canada, where he graduated. He subsequently graduated 
at the Military School of Canada, and in 1869 entered the Albany 
Law University, at Albany, N. Y., where he graduated in 1873. 
He practiced law^ two years at Albany, one year at St. Paul, Minn., 
and in 1877 located in Bay City, where he practiced law about a 
year. Soon after coming here he bought the Saginaw Greenbacker, 
which he published a short time, and in 1878 established Le 
Courrier, which was the first French paper in the Saginaw Valley. 
In 1879^ he established Ze Tribune at Detroit, which he sold 
two years later, when he started the I^a Messager at Muskegon, 
which he still continues. Mr. Harquell has been instrumental in 
organizing five French societies, and is at present president of the 
Bay City Mutual Aid Society of Bay City. 

Ze Patriote was established in February, 1880, by H. A. 
Pacaud, its present editor and proprietor. It is the largest French 
paper in the state, and has already attained a position of command- 
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ing influence. Mr. Pacand was for some time publisher of a daily 
paper in Quebec, and is at the present time proprietor of a news- 
paper called Xe Progress, published at Detroit and Windsor. 

The Catholin Chronicle was started in April, 1882, by its pres- 
ent proprietors, John Hyde and J. W. S. Norris. The paper is ably 
edited and has a wide circulation. Mr. Hyde is a lawyer by pro- 
fession, and a native of Cork, Ireland. He emigrated to this country 
in 1862, and settled in Bay City. He was judge of probate for the 
county one term, and practiced law until the Spring of 1882, since 
which time he has devoted himself to editorial labor. Mr. Noriis is 
a native of Canada, and has been a resident of Bay City since 1868. 

A number of other newspapers have been published at different 
times, but were finally suspended or merged into their contempora- 
ries. WilJiam T. Kennedy published a Democratic paper from 1864 
to 1870. . The Saginaw Vulley Growler was published by D. E. 
Currey for several years after 1869. The 3Iichigan Odd Fellow 
was published by Dr. Joseph Hooper, Edward Newkirk and Charles 
C. Gustin in 1874, and continued for three or four years. It was a 
very creditable publication . 

Bay City is a good field for journalism, and at the present time, 
the field is well occupied. The number and character of the news- 
papers of the city are such as to reflect credit upon the enterprise 
■ and intelligence of the population. 



BANKS AND BANKING. 

The year 1863 opened with flattering prospects for business. 
The two great industries of lumber and salt were being developed, 
and the village of Bay City had a population of from 2,000 to 2,500. 
This was, in many respects, an eventful year. Hitherto the busi- 
ness of the place had been done without the aid and convenience of 
banking facilities, but in March of this year, Mr. C. W. Gibson 
came to Bay City from Grand Blanc and opened a private bank, in 
a small room, in the Union House building, which was a frame 
structure and stood where the Campbell House now stands on 
Water Street. This institution was known as the 

BAY BANK, 

and the business transacted under the firm name of C. W. Gibson 
& Co. The capital of the bank was a matter of conjecture. The 
firm continued to do business until May, 1864, when the 

FIEST NATIONAL BANK OF BAY CITY 

was organized, with a capital of f 50,000. The oflice of the bank 
was removed to a building erected for it by the late James Fraser, 
on Water Street, and still later was removed to the Shearer Block, at 
the corner of Center and Wattr Streets. The first officers of the 
bank were as follows: — C. W. Gibson, president; Harvey J. Clark, 
cashier. The directors were C. W. Gibson, C. D. W. Gibson, 
Henry Benson, Harvey J. Clark and E. L. Warren. The capital 
stock was owned by the five persons named as directors. In 
August, 1865, the capital was increased to $100,000. 

In the Fall of 1866, Mr. Byron E. Warren came to Bay City and 
opened a private bank under the firm name of B. E. Warren & Co., 
which continued until the reorganization of the First National Bank. 

In July, 1867, the firm of William C. Green & Co., of which 
Mr. E. B. Denison was a member, purchased a controlling amount 
of the stock, and a new set of officers were elected as follows: — Hon. 
S. M. Green, president; E. B. Denison, vice-president; Harvey J. 
Clark, cashier; William C. Green, assistant cashier. 

In February, 1868, the stock again changed hands, the capital 
increased to |200,000, and the following were the officers : —James 



Shearer, president; B. E. Warren, cashier. The directors were N. 
B. i:radley, C. E. Jennison, A. S. Munger, A. Stevens. In Janu- 
ary, 1872, the capital was increased to $250,000, in July to 
$800,000, and in January, 1873, to $400,000. The office remained 
in the Shearer Block until January, 1873, when it was removed to 
the elegant building built by the bank, where it still remains. The 
building is located on the corner of Center and Washington Streets, 
and cost about $40,000. 

The charter of the First National Bank would have expired 
February 24, 1883, and it was deemed wise to effect a reorganiza- 
tion, which was done in time to wind up its affairs on the 16th of 
January, 1883, and the following day the business was continued 
under the new name of the 

BAY NATIONAL BANK, 

with a capital of $200,000. The change was merely one of form, 
in no way affecting the business of the bank. 

Of the original stockholders of the First National Bank there 
now remain N. B. Bradley, C. E. Jennison, C. Moulthrop', H. C. 
Moore, William McEwan, James Shearer and B.E. Warren. While 




BANK BLOCK, BAY CITY. 

the stockholders have materially changed within the past fifteen 
years, the management of the bank has practically remained in the 
same hands, James Shearer having been its president until within 
a short time, when he was forced to resign because of ill health and 
necessary absence from the city. B. E. Warren, who was the first 
cashier of the bank, continued in that position until the date of 
Mr. Shearer's resignation, when he was elected president of the 
hanky and was succeeded by F. P. Browne, who now holds the po- 
sition of cashier. 

During the career of the First National Bank it has filled a 
very important place in the financial affairs of the city, and has 
contributed its full share to the prosperity of the same. While 
doing this it has, at the same time, made very fair and satisfactory 
returns to its shareholders, paying them in dividends, during the 
fifteen years of its existence, over $500,000. Since the organiza- 
tion of the bank, the community with which it has done business 
has increased rapidly in size and wealth, because of which it was 
deemed advisable in the organization of a new bank that its stock- 
holders should be residents of this and West Bay City, and with 
that object in view, subscription Hsts were opened and the stock 
promptly taken. 

The new board of directors consists of Simcoe Chapman, Alex- 
ander Folsom, John F. Eddy, Herschel H. Hatch, B. E. Warren, 
Thomas Cranage, Jr., L. L. Hotchkiss, W. H. Miller, E. Y. Wil- 
liams, and Edgar Cooley. At a meeting of the directors the fol- 
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lowing officers were elected:— B. E. Warren, president; Frank 
Eddy, vice-president, and Frederick P. Browne, cashier. The 
stockholders of the new organization are: — C. M. Averell, John H. 
Avery, N. B. Bradley, F. A. Bancroft, A. E. Bousfield, F. P. 
Browne, Thomas Cranage, Jr., Charles B. Curtis, S. Chapman, L. 
S. Coman, C. I. Christman, W. 0. Chft, E. A. Cooley, Michael 
Daily, F. W. Dunham, Dolsen, Chapin & Co., John F. Eddy, 
Charles F. Eddy, N. A. Eddy, Selwyn Eddy, Charles A. Eddy, 
Alexander Folsom, Frank Fitzhugh, Eugene Fifield, S. 0. Fisher, 
E. P. Gustin, Harry Griswold, Louis Goeschel, B. E. Warren, F. 
L. Gilbert, H. H. Hatch, L. L. Hotchkiss, Gustave Hine, John 
Heath, G. K. Jackson, C. E. Jennison, E. Kroencke, C. A. Davis, 
Walter Leavens, C. Moulthrop, William McEwan, John Mulhol- 
land, H. C. Moore, A. McDonell, W. H. Miller, N. Nelhs, Eoberfc 
S. Pratt, Frank S. Pratt, Charles G. Eogers, J. F. Eomer, James 
Shearer, John Shaw, Charles J. Smith, Henry B. Smith, Dr. W. 
E. Vaughn, Capt. J. 0. Woolson, E. Y. Wilhams, J. H. Yawkey. 

The name of the new hank was changed to the title adopted, 
for the reason that in the organization of the bank under its old 
title the stock would have, under existing law, been allotted to the 
non-resident shareholders in the same proportion that they held 
stock in the old bank. It was believed that the credit of the bank 
would be very materially increased by. having its shareholders lo- 
cated where the bank is doing business and the» stockholders are 
better known to the customers of the bank ; hence the change. 

The following is the pubHshed report of the First National 
Bank at the close of business, December 30, 1882 : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $724,703 75 

Overdrafts 506 02 

United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 

Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 8,856 64 

Due from approved reserve agents 185,075 53 

Due from other national banks 17,918 84 

Due from state banks and bankers 18,791 71 

Ee^l estate, furniture and fixtures 25,000 00 

Current expenses and taxes paid 13,048 42 

Checks and other cash items 3,540 13 

Bills of other banks 16,120 00 

Fractional paper currency, nickds and pennies 100 04 

Specie 26,382 00 

Legal tender notes 38,865 00 

Eedemption fund with United States treasurer (five 

per cent of circulation) 2,250 00 

Total 11,131,158 08 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock paid in $250,000 00 

Surplus fund 50,000 00 

Undivided profits 50,196 88 

National bank notes outstanding 45,000 00 

Dividends unpaid 268 32 

Individual deposits subject to cheek f 429,5()9 87 

Demand certificates of deposit 193,462 95 

Cashier's checks outstanding 2,480 58 625,513 40 

Due to other national banks 101,437 30 

Due to state banks and bankers. ... 8,442 18 109,879 48 

Total 11,131,158 08 

It may be interesting to compare the foregoing with the fol- 
lowing report of the condition of the. same bank, July 16, 1868. 

RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts |119,783 34 

United States bonds deposited to secure 

circulation $100,600 00 

United States bonds on hand 0,000 00 106,600 00 

Premium account 6,000 00 

Local bonds V.* ...[ 3,402 88 



Over-drafts 2,947 34 

Due from national banks $43,571 52 

Due from banks and bankers 1,078 65 44,650 17 

Cash on hand, viz. : 

Legal tender notes $23,243 00 

Three per cent certificates 5,000 00 

National bank notes 3,683 00 

Specie and premium funds 372 20 

Fractional currency and coin 1,407 75 

Cash items 1,058 00 34,763 95 

Eevenue stamps 663 34 

Furniture and fixtures 2,775 00 

Total $321,586 02 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $100,000 00 

Surplus fund 8,000 00 

Circulating notes 89,500 00 

Individual deposits 121,135 27 

Due banks and bankers 2,203 85 

Profit and loss 746 90 

Total $321,586 02 

Byron E. Warren, president of the Bay National Bank, 
was born February 23, 1836, in Southfield, Oakland Co., Mich. 
His father was a native of Vermont, and his mother of New York 
State. His early years were passed upon a farm in Shiaw^assee 
County, but when he was six years of age his father removed to 
Fenton, Genesee County, and engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness. Mr. Warren acted as his father's assistant, and as early 
as 1855 became the purchasing agent of an extensive business 
which his father carried on at Flint. During the war he was ap- 
pointed deputy revenue collector for the Sixth District of Michigan. 
The business and executive ability displayed by him during his oc- 
cupancy of that office, attracted attention, and he was urged to 
locate in Bay City in the banking business. He leased an office 
here and in the Fall of 1866 began business as a private banker. 
He soon became associated with Hon. N. B. Bradley, of this city, 
and upon the reorganization of the First National Bank became its 
cashier, and finally succeeded Mr. Shearer as president. His 
sound judgment has contributed in a large degree to the prosperity 
of that institution. He was one of the prime movers in the or- 
ganization of the public library, and has helped to establish other 
local enterprises. He is a man of broad views and belongs to that 
class of men to whom every community is indebted for its growth 
and prosperity. He is a Eepublican in politics. He was married 
June 18, 1861, to Miss Jennie Elsa Ives, of Flint, Mich. 

Frederick P. Browne, cashier of the First National Bank, is 
a native of Joliet, 111. For some time he was connected with the 
Ninth National Bank in New York City, where he rendered very 
efficient service. In 1875 he came to Bay City and took a position 
in the First National Bank, and the following year was made as- 
sistant cashier, and when Mr. Warren succeeded Mr. Shearer as 
president he succeeded to the responsible position of cashier, but 
one which he is well qualified to fill. Mr. Browne is a gentleman 
of thorough business habits, and applies himself industriously to 
the interests of the institution with which he is connected. 

SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 

This bank began business in May, 1874, with a capital of $100,- 
000; William Westover, president, and W. L. Plum, cashier. In 
November, 1867, the Exchange Bank was started by William and 
Luther Westover, Charles F. Gibson, James J. McCarmick, and H. 
J. Clark. In 1869 Orrin Bump effected the organization of the 
State Bank, with W. S. Patrick president, and Orrin Bump cashier. 
Soon afterwards Alonzo Chesbrough bought Mr. Patrick's interest, 
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and became president, and the capital was increased from f 100,- 
000 to 1150,000. Upon the organization of the State Bank the 
Exchange Bank went out of existence. Upon the death of Mr. 
Phim, Mr. M. M. Andrews succeeded to the position of cashier. 

In May, 1878, the Stq^te Bank consohdated with the Second 
National, and the business continued under the charter of the latter, 
with WiUiam Westover president, Orrin Bump, cashier, and M. M. 
Andrews assistant cashier. The capital was increased to $200,000, 
and again, in January of the present year, increased to $250,000. 
This bank does the largest business of any bank in the Saginaw 
Valley, as the pubhshed reports show. Its officers are gentlemen of 
large business capacity, liberal spirit, and it is made an important 
factor in the business enterprise and prosperity of the city. The 
office is located in the Westover Block, on the corner of Center and 
Washington Streets . 

The directors of the bank are WiUiam Westover, A. Ches- 
brough, H. W. Sage, Luther Westover, Orrin Bump, W. L. Smith, 
A. J. Cooke, A. Walton, D. C. Smalley, W. H. Tousey, and S. T. 
Holmes. The officers are William Westover, president; A. Ches- 
brough, vice-president; Orrin Bump, cashier; and M. M. Andrews, 
assistant cashier. 

A correct idea of the large business done by this bank may be 
obtained from the following pubhshed report of its condition at the 
close of business December 30, 1882: 



RESOURCES. 



Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts • 

United States bonds to secure circulation 

Other stocks, bonds and mortgages 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Due from other national banks 

Eeal estate, furniture and fixtures 

Current expenses and taxes paid 

Premiums paid 

Checks and other cash items 

Bills of other banks ., 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and pennies . 

Specie 

Legal tender notes 

Eedemption fund with United States treasurer (5 per 
cent of circulation 



f 



801,205 53 

211 64 

175,000 00 

3,606 49 

74,483 

6,564 

2,995 

1,573 

4,000 00 

428 15 

7,536 

223 

22,772 

25,000 



15 
11 

00 
60 



00 
64 
31 
00 



7,875 00 



Total fl,133,474 62 



LIABILITIES. 



35 
00 

00 

26 



Capital stockpaid in I 200,000 00 

Siusfund^ -JO, 00 

Undivided prohts t^'^nn 

National bank notes outstanding • 1'^' '^^^ 

Dividends unpaid '^^^ 

Individual deposits subject to check / 699,209 

Demand certificates of deposit ) 

Certified checks o 770 m 

Due to other national banks 8,778 01 

Total fl,133,474 62 

The capital stock of the bank has since been increased to $250,- 

000. 

William Westover, president of the Second National Bank, is 
one of the representative men of Bay County. He is a native of 
Massachusetts. In 1852 he went to Canada, where he engaged in 
lumbering. Subsequently he removed to Tonawanda, N. Y., still 
continuing his lumbering business. In 1865 he removed^ to Bay 
City, and engaged in lumbering operations here. In 1868-'69 he 
built the Westover Block, in which the opera house is located. This 
block is a structure of impobing appearance, and, at the time it was 



built, was a long stride of enterprise in advance of anything before 
attempted, but has since evidenced Mr. Westover's far-sightedness 
as a business man, and the liberahty of his enterprise. The opera, 
house has been of great public advantage to the place. Mr. West* 
over's connection with the banking interests of Bay City have 
already been given. He continued in the lumber business only .a 
few years after coming h6a:e, and has since given his attention to 
banking business and the management of his private interests. In 
1873 he began to improve 330 acres of land in Hampton Township 
for a farm, and which has been brought to a high state of cultiva- 
tion, and is an excellent illustration of the agricultural resources of 
Bay County. This farm is now finely stocked with Holstein cattle. 
One of Mr. Westover's sons hves upon the farm, and has the man- 
agement of it. Mr. Westover's family consists of his wife and three 
children, two sons and one daughter. No man in Bay Cifcy is more 
ready to contribute to the welfare of ttie place than Mr. Westover. 

Orrin Bump, cashier of the Second National Bank, is well 
known in the financial circles of the Saginaw Valley. He is a 
native of Michigan, and served with distinction in the army from 
1861 to the Fall of 1864. He was in a large number of battles, and 
was wounded three times. After leaving the army he went into a 
bank in Flint, remaining there until 1865, when he came to Bay 
City, and went into the First National Bank as book-keeper and 
teller. In 1869 he was instrumental in organizing the State Bank, 
as before stated, and has held the position of cashier since that 
time. He is now the oldest banker in Bay City in rank of con- 
tinuous service, and is recognized as a leading financier. He is an 
active, thorough going business man, genial and accommodating in 
all his business relations, and his vigor and judgment have had 
much to do with building up the immense business the bank has ac- 
quired. His family consists of a wife and one daughter. 

M. M. Andrews, assistant cashier of the Second National Bank, 
is a native of Genesee County, and came to Bay City in 1865. He 
first went into this bank as book-keeper, and upon the death of 
Mr. Plum was made cashier, which position he held until the con- 
sohdation of the two banks, when he took the position of assistant 
cashier, which place he still holds. 

Charles M. Bump, teller of the Second National Bank, is 
another of its attaches who has been in continuous service for a^ 
long period of time. He is a brother of Mr. Orrin Bump, and 
came to Bay City in 1870. He was book-keeper in the State Bank 
until its consohdation with the Second National, since which time 
he has held the position of teller. 

BAY CITY BANK. 

In 1868 the firm of George Lewis & Co. opened a private bank- 
ing office, which they continued until 1871, when they organized 
under the state laws as the Bay City Bank, with a capital stock of 
150,000. The officers were George Lewis, president; and George 
H. Young, cashier. In July, 1873, the capital stock was increased 
to 1100,000. 

The present directors are William Peter, Isaac Marston, George 
Young, George H. Young, George Lewis. 

Officers:— George Lewis, president; George Young, vice-presi- 
dent; George H. Young, cashier. 

There is a savings department connected with the bank, which 
is a great convenience and benefit to a large number of the com- 
munity who desire to lay aside small amounts in a safe place 
where interest may be reahzed. The bank is under safe and 
efficient management, and has always done a prosperous business. 
Following is a pubhshed report of the condition of the bank at the 
close of business, December 30, 1882: 
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RESOURCES. 

Loans and discounts $551,324 35 

Over drafts 1,726 07 

Eeal estate 6,824 64 

Furniture and fixtures 3,300 00 

Eevenue stamps 137 26 

Cash items I i,677 86 

Due from banks 95,414 98 

Coin 11,052 17 

Legal tender and bank notes 44,449 00 

152,594 01 

Total $715,906 33 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $100,000 00 

Surplus 20,000 00 

Interest account 4,849 37 

Dividends unpaid * 100 00 

Due other banks 6,612 59 

Due depositors 584,344 37 

Total $715,906 33 

George Lewis, president of the Bay City Bank, and also an ex- 
tensive lumberman and mill owner, was born in Orange County, N. 
Y., in 1827. He was brought up on a farm and had the ordinary 
district school advantages afforded to boys in those days. In 1849, 
having determined to try the West, he came to the Saginaw Valley 
on account of the attractions which its forests of pine offered. He 
tried lumbering some, but finding that his expectations were not 
reahzed, he went to making fish barrels at Zilwaukee, and continued 
in that business about six years, and also had a store there. He was 
supervisor to the Saginaw County Board of Supervisors before Bay 
County was organized. In 1858, he settled in Bay City, then Lower 
Saginaw, and had charge of the Henry Doty mill for several years. 
In 1863, he formed a partnership with William Peter, and they pur- 
chased the Partridge mill. They operated this mill successfully for 
several years, until it burned, and they went into the banking busi- 
ness, the firm being George Lewis & Co. His attention was largely 
devoted to this business until 1879, when he purchased a half in- 
terest in the saw mill of Albert Miller, and the firm became Miller & 
Lewis. He has represented the county in the Legislature one term 
and his ward on the Board of Supervisors. Mr. Lewis is one of the 
Bay County pioneers whose capital to start with consisted of energy, 
good judgment and sagacity, and by their proper exercise have 
achieved fortune and honorable rank. Mr. Lewis is one of the 
leading men of the valley and has reason to be satisfied with what 
he has accomplished during his business career of thirty-four years. 
He has a ^$^ife and five children. 

George H. Young, cashier of the Bay City Bank, is a native of 
Albany, N. Y., and son of Mr. George Young, a prominent capital- 
ist, formerly of Albany but now of Bay City. Mr. George H. Young 
came to Bay City in 1870, from Albany, for the purpose of going 
into business with Mr. George Lewis. He had been connected with 
the Union National Bank of Albany for six years, where he had 
made an enviable record. He had been disciphned in one of the 
best of schools, and possessed a natural talent for the banking busi- 
ness. Upon the organization of the Bay City Bank, he took the 
position of cashier, and has successfully managed the affairs of the 
bank to the present time. He has a wdfe and two children. 

In addition to the incorporated banks there is a private banking 
business carried on by W. L. Boot, which h^ started in 1874. 

Thus it will be seen that the aggregate banking capital of the 
incorporated banks of Bay City is $550,000, and this amount could 
at any time be increased to many times that sum. The surplus is 
$120,000 and the aggregate loans and discounts $2,077,233.63. 



FIRES AND FIRE PROTECTION. 

The fire records of Bay City do not show that the place has 
suffered to an unusual degree from fires. For twenty years the fire 
department has fully kept pace with the progressive movements of the 
village and city. The first fire of any considerable magnitude oc- 
curred in 1863. On Sunday, July 12th, a fire broke out on the 
south side of Center Street, just east of where the Fraser House 
now stands, and rapidly spread in all directions. The entire block 
between Center and Seventh Streets was laid in ashes ; at the same 
time the lire swept across Water Street and devoured everything 
consumable there, including the saw mill of Grant & Fay and the 
sash and blind factory belonging to the Carneys. The loss occa- 
sioned by this fire was estimated to be $50,000. The gain to the 
city was a better class of buildings. 

On Sunday, October 4, 1865, a fire broke out in the Watson 
Block, on Water Street, and from the Griswold Block crossed Wa- 
ter Street, and burned from George Lord's drug store to Fifth 
Street, destroying the stores and places of business of the following 
persons: — George Lord, Decker, Lewis & Co., John Drake, T. M. 
Bhgh, Dr. N. H. Webster, Hotchkiss & Mercer, A. Huggins, A. 
Lovenstein, J. J. Richardson, P. T. Devaney, H. B. Landon, 
Frederick Derr, United States Telegraph Co., T. C. Prosser, J. 0. 
Brown, Western Union Telegraph Co., Wilham Graffart, C. A. Jay, 
and H. Mellins & Co. The pulling down of the store of the last 
named concern prevented its further spread in this direction. 

On Center Street, the two stores owned by Capt. C. M. Averell, 
and occupied by W. W. Middaugh, D. Campbell, and William R. 
Chapman, were burned. 

On Fifth Street, near Water, a small building occupied by 
Messrs. Hoag & Corbin, was also burned. 

But two buildings, F. Arnold's bakery and shop, were left 
standing on the block surrounded by Water, Saginaw, Center and 
Fifth Streets, and the stores and dwelling houses facing this block 
on the south side of Center, east side of Saginaw and north side of 
Fifth, were only saved by the most strenuous efforts. Most of the 
establishments below^ Fifth Street moved their goods to places of 
safety, the fire at one time threatening to sweep the whole of Water 
Street. 

The following is a list of the sufferers, amount of losses and 
insurance: — H. Griswold & Co., loss on building, goods, etc., $25,- 
000; insurance, $16,000 to $18,000. Decker, Lewis & Co., groceries 
and provisions, $14,000; insurance, $9,000. James Eraser, loss 
on seven stores, $12,000; insurance, $5,400. George Lord, stock 
of drugs, groceries, etc., $10,000; insurance, $5,000. James Wat- 
son, buildings, $3,200; insurance, $2,800. L. A. Perrault, liquors, 
$1,000; insurance, $800. Mueller & Simons, butcher shop, meats, 
etc., $800; insurance, $300. J. F. Winkler, groceries and provisions, 
$3,840; insurance, $2,500. Assignee of Swinscoe & Son, groceries 
and liquors, $2,500; insurance, $2,500. Phillips, Sullivan & Brooks, 
groceries and provisions, $6,000; insurance, $3,000. C. H. Deni- 
son, law books and office fixtures, $500; no insurance. R. J. 
Carney, books and office fixtures, $200; insurance, $50. Dr. C. 
A. Maxon, dentist, tools and office furniture, $575; insurance, $300. 
Board of Trade, furniture and papers, $200; no insurance. J. S. 
Judson, cloths, etc., $200; no insurance. J. McDermott & Co., 
boots and shoes, $2,500; insurance, $1,600. F. V. Walthausen&Bro., 
buildings, drugs, etc., $1,200; insurance, $1,600. Miss J. Hemme, 
millinery, $1,600; insurance, $600. L. Heumann, building and gro- 
ceries, $2,000; insurance, $1,000. T. N. Zehner, jeweler, $260; no 
insurance. J.Arnold, butcher shop, meats, etc., $900; insurance, $400. 
L. Bloeden, buildings, furniture, etc., $2,000 to $3,000; insurance, 
$3,500 on stock. A. Lovenstein, clothing, over $6,000; insurance, 
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14,100. P. T. Devaney, boots and shoes, f 4,500; insurance, |8,- 
000. Frederick Derr, dweUing house, |1,200; insurance, |600. 
T. C. Prosser, buHdings, bakery, etc., |8,900; insurance, $3,000. 
John O, Brown, tobacco and cigars, |750; insurance, |750. H. 
MeUins& Co., fancy goods, and hats and caps, 1 1,500; no insurance. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., office fixtures, etc., $50; no insur- 
ance. W. Graffart, barber shop fixtures, $250; no insurance. John 
Drake, books and office fixtures, $150; no insurance. Dr. N. John- 
son, books, medicines, etc., $875; insurance, $525. T. M. Bhgh, 
books and office fixtures, $150; no insurance. Dr. N. H. Webster, 
dentist's tools and office furniture, $150; no insurance. Dr. H. B. 
Landon, office fixtures, $50; no insurance. Hotchkiss & Mercer, 
books andpapers, $1,000; no insurance. C. M. Averell, buildings,' 
$2,000; insurance $1,200. W. W. Middaugh, furniture, $200; no 
insurance. D. Campbell, photographer, $200; no insurance. 
United States Telegraph Co., battery and office fixtures, $160; no 
insurance. A. N. Rouech, damage to building, $50; insured. 
Ernst Frank, loss by removal of stock, $50; insured. The foUow- 
ing persons also sustained losses : —Charles A. Jay, groceries and 
provisions, insurance, $1,000; A. Huggins, household furniture; 
J. J.' Richardson, barber; William R. Chapman, clothes cleaner ; 
Street Railway Co., damage to track. 

Sunday morning, April 9, 1871, a fire broke out in the salt 
block of the New York Salt Company, at Portsmouth. A strong 
wind was blowing, and the fire spread rapidly to other property"! 
The property burned and losses were as follows:-^ Two salt blocks 
belonging to the New York Salt Company and rented by Albert 
Miller, loss $35,000, no insurance. Mr. Miller's loss was about 
$4,000 and no insurance. A. C. Braddock, loss $1,500, insured. 
The Crampton House, $5,000; insured for $2,000. Mr. Thorp's 
wagon and blacksmith shop, $4,000; insured for $800. Mr. Gos- 
law's house, $1,000; no insurance. Mrs. John Crampton's house, 
$1,000; no insurance. Mr. Stewart's house, $500; insured'. 
Mrs. Raby's house, $1,000; partial insurance. Six famihes were 
left homeless. Amount of property destroyed, about $53,000. 
About 10 o'clock the same morning another fire started in a pile of 
seasoned lumber, on Rust's dock, and about $30,000 worth of lum- 
ber burned; insured for $25,000. The propeUer "Bay City," lying 
at the dock loaded with lumber, took fire, and had to be scuttled 
and sunk. The total loss from this day's fires, above insurance, 
was about $50,000. 

About half past four o'clock in the afternoon of April 11, 
1878, a destructive fire occurred, which was described by the daily 
Irihime of the following day as follows : 

"At about half past four o'clock yesterday afternoon, just as the 
Tribune had gone to press, an alarm of fire rang out, and a dense 
smoke was seen ascending from the direction of Eddy, Avery & 
Co.'s mill, at the foot of Eleventh Street. A fierce gale was blow- 
ing at the time from the southwest to northeast, directly towards 
the business heart of the city. Instantly all was excitement 
and activity. The hose companies made quick time to the scene 
of the conflagration, and it seemed as if the entire population of 
the city were running towards the locality. 

OEIGIN OF THE FIRE. 

"So far as can be learned, Mr. E. Y. Wilhams was the first man 
that saw the flames. He is a lumber inspector, and was superin- 
tending the loading of a cargo from the dock, when, all at once, he 
saw a blaze spring up between two piles of lumber, about midway 
of the dock. The draft of the wind between the piles was strong, 
and they caught almost instantly, as it seemed, and a column of 
flame leaped high into the air. The first blaze must have caught 
from a spark from a passing tug, as Eddy & Avery's own tug had 



not been fired for some time. Mr. Fay, of the firm Gates & Fay, 
informs us that their tramway caught fire three times before the 
outbreak of the fire on the Eddy dock, by sparks from passing 
boats, and he sent men repeatedly to warn the managers of the 
River Line to keep away from the dock. By dint of stationing 
men with buckets of water to put out the sparks as fast as they 
fell, Messrs. Gates & Fay succeeded in preventing a conflagration 
spreading from their docks. 

"Higher and higher rose the flames, hcking up with their red 
demon tongues pile after pile of lumber, and sending aloft into 
the air pillars of fire, which struck terror to the hearts of our citi- 
zens, along the river's edge from Essexville to Portsmouth, and 
eastward to the furthest city limits. A dense pall of smoke hung 
diagonally over the apparently doomed metropohs of the valley, 
reaching to its northeastern comer, and the air was filled with 
fiery torches and burning brands of pine and large sheets of tarred 
building paper, which burned fiercely and prolongedly after they 
struck the ground. These burning masses, some of them larger 
than a broad-brimmed hat, fell as far out as Johnson Street. The 
houses within a swath of ^inq or six blocks, running back in 
the direction of the wind, were in constant danger from these 
devil's missiles, and all members of the family within the threatened 
districts, had. full occupation in extinguishing them, or in wetting 
down their houses with hose or buckets. For more than half a 
mile back from the fire the leign of terror was universal. Men 
and women watched the mounting mass of flames pushing sub- 
limely, steadily and swiftly back from the river's bank, with labored 
breath and eyes aglow; httle children clutched their parents as if 
overcome by some dread sense of impending doom,— for if the 
wind did not abate it was only a question of time when their houses, 
too, would be engulfed by the red destroyer. The brave firemen 
fought steadily and intrepidly, although it seemed as if fate was 
agamst them. Had they had an adequate supply of hose at their 
command, there is a possibility that they could have confined the 
fire to the dock where it originated. But as it was, they fought at 
terrible odds. 

"The heat was so intense that the hose men were obliged to 
direct their streams from behind wooden screens, where they stood 
and fought, hterally enveloped by sheets of flame. The wind, 
fanned to the intensity of a hurricane by the heat, blew the water 
into a spray, that made no impression upon the burning lumber,- 
and efforts were now directed chiefly towards saving the mill. The 
openings of the mill v/ere closed, and its engine and hose put to 
work flooding the roof and exposed portions. Its salvation seems 
like a miracle, but it was really due to persistent and heroic 
work. 

"A tug came up to the burning dock, hitched on to a burning 
pile, and pulled it over into the water. The burning boards floated 
down to Bradley's dock, and soon the flames, as if delighted with 
this new prey, began to leap and dance towards Bradley's lower 
mill, which was soon wrapped in the destroying element. Now the 
progress of the flames was very rapid. The fire leaped across Water 
Street, from the point of its origin, and set fire to a frame building 
occupied as a barber shop, laundry and dwelling. It and the ad- 
joining building, occupied by Connelly as a shoe shop, and both 
owned by City Attorney Daghsh, were speedily consumed. From 
here the flames communicated to A. Grabowsky's residence on Sag- 
inaw Street, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, owned by P. J. 
Perrott. The adjoining house, although on fire, was saved, and the 
progress of the destroyer was stopped at this point. But the fly- 
ing cinders communicated the flames to the residence of F. A. Ban- 
croft, four blocks away, at the corner of Ninth and Water Streets, 
and that fine residence, with the adjoining one occupied by E. J. 
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Wright, were speedily consumed. Then the U niversahst Church 
went, then Judge Miller's beautiful residence, L. Bloeden's house 
on the corner of Eighth and Washington Streets, C. Brown's resi- 
dence, a little in the rear, and a large number of other buildings 
which will be found in detail below. 

EXTENT OF THE DESTRUCTION. 

* 'Two blocks are swept entirely clean, and two others have only 
three buildings left standing between them. 

"It was about 8 o'clock when Judge Miller's house caught, and 
it was felt then that if the conflagration could not be kept from 
crossing Eighth Street, the best portion of the city w^ou Id have to go. 
Just about this time aid arrived from the Saginaws, with nearly 
1,000 feet of hose, and this timely reinforcement enabled the lire- 
men to throw streams of water upon the exposed as well as the 
burning buildings, thus raising a hope that the progress of the 
devourer might be stayed. 

"But better still, the wind, which had been gradually abating, 
now^ subsided to a gentle zephyr, and the whole city drew a long 
breath of relief. There was then no further question that the 
remainder of the city would be saved. The devoted firemen con- 
tinued all night to throw streams of water upon the embers, but the 
mass of citizens, except the unfortunates whose houses were 
destroyed, or whose furniture had been removed at the height of the 
alarm, went to their homes and slept, vividly reahzing how^ blessed 
is the feehng of security after passing through a season of terror. 
The scenes on the streets during the three hours' reign of terror 
before the fire was under control, were by turns ludicrous and heart- 
rending. Furniture was removed from many houses that were 
thought to be in danger, and some of the friends of the threatened 
famihes, in their eagerness to serve, threw marble top tables down 
stairs, heaved mirrors out of the windows, and carried down mat- 
tresses, as is usual in such cases. The damage by reason of broken 
and scattered furniture is a large element in the ruin wrought by 
last night's work, which it is difficult to estimate. 

"We saw little children going along the streets, their hands 
clasped by crying mothers or elder sisters, who knew not where 
they would find shelter for their little ones. Many families this 
morning were unable to find their household goods, and in a few^ 
cases children were missing, but it is hoped they will turn up during 
the day. 

"There were men with coats burned full of holes, their hair 
singed, and faces, necks and hands scarred from fighting the flames. 
There w^ere some people w^ho were nearly frightened out of their 
wits, and cut up amusing antics ; and there were others who were 
as cool as though sitting on the point of the north pole, and made 
no effort to save their property, remarking that they were 'fully 
insured.' There is nothing like a fire to bring out human nature. 

"Drays and all sorts of vehicles were in great demand, and many 
procured the removal of their furniture who afterwards regretted it. 

"The tugs 'Rumage' and 'Annie Moiles' lost their lines by hitch- 
ing on to lumber piles which they were unable to move, and the 
rapid spread of the flames made it too hot to unhitch them. 

LOSSES AND INSUEANCE. 

"We give the following detailed statement of losses and insur- 
ance, which is as full and correct as can be ascertnined at this 
writing : 

"Industrial Works on fences, docks and shed, f600; partially 
insured. Eddy, Avery & Co., lumber, $50,000; drill house, $1,200; 
cooper shop, $500; trams and docks, $15,000; salt, 8,000 barrels, 
$6,000; office, $500; stores and other stock, $3,000; total loss, 
$76,200; insurance on lumber, $17,000; salt, $700; drill house. 



$1,200; total insurance, $18,900, L. Q. Robinson & Co., lumber 
on Eddy, Avery & Co's dock; $13,000. Avery & Murphy, lumber on 
Eddy, Avery & Co's dock, $15,000. WiUiam DagUsh, two buildings 
opposite Eddy, Avery k Co's office. Water Street, $"2,500; insurance 
on one, $800. I. Catlin, boarding house, corner Tenth and Water 
Strrets, occupied by Mrs. Walker, $1,000; insurance, $800. I. 
Collins, house occupied by M. Garland, corner Tenth and Saginaw 
Streets, damages $100; Garland's furniture, $250. P. Perrott, 
two houses on Saginaw, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, one 
occupied by A. Grabowsky, $800; insurance, $600; the other by 
himself, damaged, $350; covered by insurance. Perrott's furniture, 
$1,000; insured. The Rouse mill, $10,000; lumber, $9,000; docks 
and trams, $2,000; salt, 6,000 barrels, $4,500; salt sheds, $1,000; 
barn, $1,000; office and contents, $1,000; total, $28,000; in- 
surance, $4,000, on lumber, docks and trams. Old Eagle Brewery, 
Tenth and Water Streets, $300; barn and ice house, $100; and a 
house on Saginaw Street, $500; all belonging to same parties; 
total, $900. E. Stanton's residence on Water Street, betw^een 




WATSON BLOCK. 

Ninth and Tenth Streets, $3,500; insurance, $1,000; barn, $200; 
msurance, $50. The residence w^as occupied by E. J. Wright, 
whose loss on turniture w^as covered by insurance. Mr. Stanton 
had furniture in the residence, of which he lost $700; insured for 
$500. Mr. StLinton had three houses on Saginaw Street, between 
Ninth and Tenth Streets, loss $1,100; insurance, $400. Stanton's 
total loss, $4,800; total insurance, $1,900. F. A. Bancroft's 
residence, corner Ninth and Water Streets, and barn on Saginaw 
and Ninth Streets, $3,000; insurance, $2,500; furniture, $1,000; 
insurance, $900; total loss, $4,000; total insurance, $3,400, by 
Braddock & Shannon. C. C. Fitzhugh, barn, damage, $50; insured; 
fence, $100. C. Bruner, house and two barns, Ninth and Wash- 
ington Streets, $1,000; insured, $700, Crable; furniture, $300; 
insured. Universahst Church, on Washington Street, between 
Eighth and Ninth Streets, $3,500; insured for $2,000 L. Bloeden, 
tw^o houses and one barn, Washington and Eighth Streets, $1,500; 
insured for $400. C. C. Wheeler, house, corner Eighth and 
Saginaw Streets, $600. A. Carter, two houses, Saginaw Street, 
between Eighth and Ninth Streets, $3,000. Paul Greul, hotel, 
Saginaw Street, between Eighth and Ninth Streets, $2,000; insured, 
$1,000; furniture, $300; insured. Steinbaur's old brewery, corner 
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Ninth and Saginaw Streets, f2,000. Burbridge's shop, corner 
Ninth and Saginaw Streets, $1,500; tools, |500; insured, |700, 
Crable. Wildman's boiler shop, Ninth and Water Streets, f 1,200. 
Mrs. F. R. S. Balen, boarding house. Water Street, between Eighth 
and Ninth Streets, $500; insurance, $400, Pratt & Denison. 
Wells & Son, blacksmith shop, $500; furniture stored in the block, 
$700. W. H. Pusey, shop and contents, $400; on Water Street, 
between Eighth and Ninth Streets. William Couler, store and 
dwelling, Water Street, near Eighth Street. I. Catlin, damage to 
dwelling, corner Eighth and Saginaw Streets, $100; insured; house 
on Saginaw Street, near residence, $500; insurance, $300; barn, 
$100; insurance, $50. C. W. & H. Randall, shop on Water Street, 
between Tenth and Eleventh Streets, $100. Judge Miller's house 
and bam, $5,000; insured for $3,500. A. Grabowsky, furniture, 
$1,200; insured for $1,000. Chapman, Laforge & Co., lumber on 
Bradley's dock, $3,200; insured for $1,000. Mrs. Ehzabeth Camp- 
bell, damage to house, $100; insured. Mrs. J. Redmond, damage 
to house, $100; insured. 

THE TOTAL. 

"This will make a total loss of $178,950, and other losses not 
reported will probably swell this amount to $200,000, of which over 
$90,000 is for lumber alone. The amount of insurance to cover 
this mU reach about $55,000." 



FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

At a meeting of the village council, held December 19, 1859, 
the question of a fire department was reached, and a committee on 
fire department appointed, consisting of Israel Catlin, H. M. Brad- 
ley, and H. A. Chamberlin. At a subsequent meeting of the 
council, January 4, 1860, this committee were instructed to rent a 
sufficient amount of leather hose to use until Spring, and to procure 
a triangle with which to alarm the inhabitants whenever the fiery 
darts of the fire fiend should issue forth. This was certainly a 
modest beginning. Then a small hand engine, by the terrifying 
name of "Tiger," afterwards changed to the more sonorous title of 
"Peninsular," was purchased, and John McEwan elected captain. 
In April, 1861, the growing interests of the place seemed to require 
increased efficiency in its fire department, and W. L. Fay was com- 
missioned to procure an engine, and he purchased one in Chicago, 
known as "Red Rover." H. M. Bradley was appointed chief en- 
gineer of the fire department, and organized it in an efficient man- 
ner. There was but little use for the fire department until the 12th 
of July, 1863, when a fire broke out on the south side of Center 
Street, between Water and Saginaw Streets, sweeping both sides of 
Water Street for two blocks, involving in its destructive course the 
"Red Rover" engine and its engine house, leaving the village not only 
in ashes and in mourning, but as well in danger of greater con- 
flagrations. An attempt was now made by Councilman Louis Bloe- 
den to establish fire limits, but without success. On August 10th 
the bonds of the village, to the extent of $6,000, were ordered by 
the council for the procuring of more apparatus, and a "sufficient 
amount" was ordered to be expended in a steam fire engine (which, 
however, was not done for several years), with not to exceed $500, 
to repair or rebuild the "Red Rover" engine; and, at the same 
meeting the president and recorder were instructed to procure a 
site for an engine house. This committee purchased a lot on 
Saginaw Street, at the price of $475. An endeavor was made to 
organize a hook and ladder company, but failed, as had ail similar 
efforts to this date. In October of this year, 1863, the council pur- 
chased two hand engines from the city of Rochester, N.-Y., with 
hose carts and other apparatus. These engines were designated as 
"Red Rover" No. 1, and "Protection" No. 2. These engines cost 



the village $1,500, and were subsequently sold by the city for nearly 
the sume price. 

At a special election held September 12, 1865, it was ordered 
that a steam fire engine be purchased, and in accordance with that' 
decision, a Silsby steamer was ordered, which was accepted by reso- 
lution adopted by the council, November 18, 1865. The first chief 
engineer was E. Y. WilHams. The first engineer of the steamer 
"Neptune" was B. F. Ray, and he continued in that position until 
the reorganization in 1873, when he was made chief of the volun- 
teer department, in which capacity he served until February, 1881, 
when he resigned. In 1873 the department was re-organized, and 
made a volunteer department, and subsequently the number of men 
was reduced, and it was made a part pay department. When the 
waterworks began opemtion the Holley system of fire protection was 
instituted. When Portsmouth was annexed to the city, their 
steamer, the "Alert," was added to the department, and the two 
steamers are now held in reserve. The present department is upon 
the volunteer plan, part pay. There are now four hose companies, 
with carts drawn by horses, and one hook and ladder company. 
The following are the 

OFFICERS AND COMPANIES! 

Chief engineer, Robert J. Campbell; first assistant, John Fow- 
ler; second assistant, Henry Woods. First Ward, Vigilant Hose 
Company and steam fire engine "Neptune," southwest corner of 
Fitzgerald and Belinda Streets; Second Ward, Neptune Hose Com- 
pany, east side Saginaw, between Center and Fifth Streets ; Fourth 
Ward, Rescue Hose Company, east side Water, between Tenth and 
Eleventh Streets; Seventh Ward, Night Hawk Hose Company, 
northeast corner of Thirty-fourth and Taylor Streets; steam fire 
engine "Alert," on Middle Ground, opposite Thirty-second Street; 
Hook and Ladder Company, No. 1, Fourth Ward engine house, 
north Water, between Tenth and Eleventh Streets. 



FIRE LIMITS. 

Whether necessary or not, fires are inevitable and very effec- 
tive as a rejuvenating agency. It usually happens in the experience 
of new towns that a few fires are necessary to stimulate public action 
in the direction of future protection against the ravages of this 
dangerous element. This was true with reference to Bay City, and 
yet few places have been more enterprising in providing for the 
public comfort and welfare than this metropoHs. The fire of July, 
1863, was a serious one for a village of 2,000 inhabitants,involving, 
as it did, a loss of $50,000. Immediately after that fire an attempt 
was made to establish fire limits, but without success. A second 
unsuccessful attempt was made in the council early in 1865, but 
the big fire in October of that year convinced the people that delays 
were dangerous, and soon after that the council established fire 
limits, preventing the erection of wooden buildings in the business 
parts of the town west of Saginaw Street. 

There was considerable opposition to the restrictions imposed 
by fire limits, although their necessity had been so expensively 
demonstrated. This feeling, however, soon passed away, and the 
natural consequence of fine brick structures has followed. The 
present fire limits are Second Street, north; Adams Street, east; 
Eighth Street, south; and the Saginaw River, west. 



SECRET AND BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 

MASONIC. 

Bay City Lodge No. 129, dates from October, 1860, when a dis- 
pensation was granted by the grand master of the state of Michi- 
gan to WiUiam R. McCormick as worshipful master, and W. A. 
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Bryce and N. B. Bradley as wardens, with power to organize a 
lodge of Free and Accepted Masons in Bay City. As early as 1858 
a meeting of Masons was lield in the second story of the Jennison 
store, which was attended by N. B. Bradley, H. M. Bradley, J. J. 
McCormick, W. E. McCormick, C. B. Cottrell, John F. Cottrell, J. 
H. Little, and Clark Moulthrop. PossiWy other meetings were held, 
but the organization was not effected until 1860, as stated. Upon 
receiving its charter in 1861, William A. Bryce w^as elected master, 
and his successors during the few years following were N. B. Brad- 
ley, Eev. C. P. Nash, and E. J. Carney. The organization has 
been prosperous, and has included in its membership some of the 
leading men of the place. The lodge room is now in the third story 
of the Eddy Block. There are about 198 members. The present 
officers are as follows: — C. B. Cottrell, W. M. ; A. L. Stewart, S. 
W. ; C. C. Stewart, J. W. ; John Eose, treasurer; G. F. Hood, sec- 
retary; F. 0. Gilbert, S. D.; J. C. Lamb, J. D.; Eev. Wolf Lan- 
dau, chaplain; George W. Palmer, D. Minnie, stewards; C. S. 
Wells, tyler; L. A. Brown, marshal. 

Portsmouth Lodge, No. 190, F. & A.M., was organized by W. 
E, McCormick, Charles Stevens, and W. H. Southworth, in 1865. 
The first meeting was held in the second story of the residence of 
Elisha G. Allen, at Portsmouth. The charter members w^ere W. 
E. McCormick, Charles Stevens, W. H. Southworth, A. C. Brad- 
dock, Hamilton Burnett, C. D. Fisher, and Charles E. Merrell. A 
charter was granted in November, 1867, when George Lewis was 
elected master. In 1868 the lodge bought a lot and erected a build- 
ing, using the second story for their lodge room, and renting the 
lower story for stores. The present officers of the lodge are: — J. 
A. Beardsley, W. M. ; S. E. Williams, S. W. ; H. B. Mix, J. W. ; 
Eobert McLaughlin, secretary; J. L. Gould, treasurer; H. C. 
Meyers, S. D. ; E. A. Smith, J. D. 

JoppA Lodge, No. 315, F. & A. M., was organized in 1874. 
Present officers are: — F. A. Nichols, W. M. ; J. C. Nottingham, S. 
W. ; W. J. Daunt, J. W. ; Louis Goeschel, secretary; 0. F. Hamet, 
treasurer. 

Masonic Mutual Benefit Association was organized in May, 
1878. W. H. Barse is president; George Lewis, treasurer; and A. 
L. Stewart, secretary. 

Blanchard Chapter, No. 59, E. A. M., was organized October 
3, 1867. January 8, 1868, a charter was granted and the follow- 
ing officers elected: — ^John S. Judsoii, H. P.; George C. Doughty, 
K.; James J. McCormick, S.; E. Wood, C. H.; E. J. Carney, P. 
S.; H. J. Clark, E. A. C; N. B. Bradley, treasurer; Thomas 
Watkins, secretary. 

Bay City Commandery, No. 26, K. T., was organized in the 
Fall of 1869. Present officers:— H. A. Chamberlin, E. C; 0. F. 
Hamet, Gen.; C. H. Pomeroy, C. G. ; Amos Crum, prelate; J. A. 
Wells, S. W.; J. H. Wilkins, J. W.; W. H. Bense, recorder; 
George Lewis, treasurer; J. E. Hitchcock, S. B.; A. Cummings, 
S. B.; W. H. Clark, W. ; C. S. Wells, S. 

ODD FELLOWSHIP. 

Bay Lodge, No. 104, was organized at Portsmouth, iii January, 
1867, and was called Portsmouth Lodge. A. W. Watrous was its 
first N. G. The lodge did not flourish as well as was hoped for, 
and it was thought if it was moved to Bay City, the change would 
prove beneficial. The removal was effected and Good Templars 
hall was used for about a year. In 1869, the name was changed to 
Bay Lodge. Six lodges have been instituted from the members 
of this lodge. The lodge has a pleasant hall in the Cranage Block 
and a membership of about 100. The present officers are as follows: 
— N. G., J. E. Van Blarcom; V. G., J. H. Gould; secretary, F. G. 



Oatman; permanent secretary; W. A. Pettipiece; treasurer, L. 
Anthony. 

Humboldt Lodge, No. 154, was organized February 13, 1871, 
with eight charter members. Present officers: — Ferdinand Hopp, 
N. G. ; J. Ackerman, V. G. ; Peter Prior, E. S. ; S. Wilhelm, P. S. ; 
Conrad Braumoeller, treasurer. 

Valley Lodge, No. 189, was organized in 1873, and is located 
at South Bay City. 

Eden Lodge, No. 260, was instituted Tuesday evening, July 6, 
187e5, by Special Deputy Grand Master George H. Shearer. The 
officers were E. C. Blush, N. G.; E. C. Ward, V. G. ; J. D. McKin- 
non, E. S. ; J. 0. Smith, P. S. ; C. Stover, treasurer. The present 
officers are as foUow^s: — Frank Felton, N. G.; 0. B. Smith, V. G. ; 
J. C. Dumoe, Sec; W. E. Callender, Per. Sec; James McFarlan. 
Treas; Eeprcsentatives to Grand Lodge — James McFarlan, W. E. 
Callender. 

Kanonda Encampment, No. 36, was organized in October, 
1872. Officers:— James McFarlan, C. P.; D. E. Erb, H. P.; Ed- 
ward Smith, S. W. ; John McCartney, scribe; F. C. Thomp- 
son, J. W. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Organized temperance effort in Bay City began with the organ- 
ization of a Good Templars Lodge, November 13, 1860. The lodge 
was organized with twenty charter members, but this number w^as 
increased to upwards of 300. Since that time the temperance work 
m the city has progressed very much as in other places. The tem- 
perance societies now in active existence are Bay City Good Templar 
Lodge, No. 109; Portsmouth Good Templar Lodge, No. 709; Sons 
of Temperance, recently organized at South Bay City; Eoyal 
Templars of Temperance; and Bay City Eeform Club. The latter 
club was organized by Dr. Eeynolds in 1877, w^ith a membership of 
upwards of 2,000. All of these organizations are in a healthy state 
of prosperity, and doing effective work. 

Center Lodge, No. 120, A. 0. U. W., organized February, 
1882. Officers:— Henry Waters, M. W.; C. W. Maxon, J. F.; D. 
Jarmin, 0.; Theodore Hine, receiver; W. E. Callender, recorder; 
George Dicey, financier; S. Benson, guide; James Afflick, L W. ; 
Charles Martin, 0. W. ; representative to Grand Lodge, W. E. 
Callender; S. Benson, C. Breslar and Joe Keddies, trustees. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 52, A. 0. U.W., organized August 10, 1878. 
Officers :--W. A. Pettipiece, P. M. W.; Henry Hiefield, M. W.; A. 
Grabowsky, G. F. ; Henry Galbraith, overseer; Eobert Trask, re- 
corder; C. W. Eandall, financier; W. Landau, receiver; Henry 
Waters, I. W. ; Wilham Chase, 0. W. ; W. A. Pettipiece, A. 
Grabowsky, A. Hyman, trustees; representative to the Grand Lodge, 
A. Hyman. 

Bay City Lodge, No. 832, K. of H., organized December 9, 
1877. Officers :~M. V. Kellogg, D.; L Hamburger, V. D. ; E. 
McDonell, A. D.; 0. S. Spencer, E.; 0. W. Booth, F. E.; W. A. 
Taylor, T. 

Bay City Lodge, No. 23, K. of P., organized July 6, 1875. Offi- 
cers: — Wilham Ferris, C. C; E. A. Eadabough, V. C; William 
Simpkins, P.; William Treat, M. of F.; John Coryell, M. of E.; H. 
A. Eraser, K. of E. and S. ; John Powell, M. at A. 

Fidelity Council, No. 2, Order of Chosen Friends, meets at 
Odd Fellow's Hall. Officers: — Daniel Campbell, past chief coun- 
cilor; W. H. Crawford, chief councilor; Charles Williams, vice 
councilor; 0. W. Booth, secretary; L. Anthony, treasurer; Mrs. D. 
Campbell, prelate ; Abraham Bates, marshal ; Mrs. A. Bates, warden ; 
E. Palmer, guard; H. Gould, sentry; I. A. Lount, W. H. Gray, 
George Beard, trustees; 0. W. Booth, D. Campbell, representatives 
to Grand Council. 

Bay Council, No. 37, Eoyal Arcanupi, organized November 27, 
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1877. Officers:— W.R. Marsh, R.; W. C. Wyckoff, V. R.; C. W. 
Monroe, 0.; J. W. McMath, P. R.; A. J. Bothe, secretary; A. E. 
Rouech, Col.; M. M. Andrews, treasurer; T. F. Langstaff, chaplain. 

Akbeitek Unterstuetzun-Veeein — German — organized 1868 ; 
incorporated February 27, 1871. Officers: — Martin Schindehette, 
president; Peter Prior, vice-president; Joseph Schulte, recording 
secretary; Frederick Krause, secretary; Bimon Zirwes, treasurer; 
WilHam E. Peters, janitor. 

Germania Gymnasium Association meet at Zirwes Hall. Officers : 
— Juhus Bertch, president; Charles Supe, Jr., vice-president; Emil 
Wedthoff, treasurer; Charles Mueller, secretary; Otto Supe, sergeant 
at arms; George Winkler, first turner; Fred. Gudschinsky, second 
turner. 

Bay City Lodge, No. 178, I. 0. B. B., organized 1872. Offi- 
cers: — J. Sempliner and A. Grabowsky, for president; W. Wolsky, 
vice-president; J. B. Goldman andH.Bressler, recording secretary; 
L. Freedman, finance secretary ; W. Sempliner and A. Grabowsky, 
treasurer; H. Pincus, warden; G. Grabowsky, guard. 

LaFayette Benevolent Society. Officers: — Joseph Cusson, 
president; Octave Ardonin, secretary; P. N Peltier, treasurer. 

Polish National Society, organized October 18, 1880. J. Briske, 
Pres. ; Ant. Prytinski, Yice-Pres.; protocol sec, Joseph Mankowski ; 
financial secretary, Alexander Menezarski; cashier, John Muszyn- 
ski; patron of the sick, Joseph Jablonski; librarian, W. V. Prybeski; 
standard bearers, George Kaunts, Frank Wisniewski; council of 
administration, Andrew Mendrysky, Ig. Szeszyeki, Joseph Wetter, 
Albert Ryezek; Teopil Piatt, porter. 

St. Andrew's Society, organized August 22, 1876. A. Cuth- 
bert, president; Matthew Lamont, vice-president; A. McDonald, 
treasurer; John Drake, secretary. 

St. George's Society of Bay City, organized August 22, 1876. 
Officers: — H. Holmes, president; John Saunders, Sr., first vice- 
president; Frederick Nichols, second vice-president ; A. Bate, rec- 
ording secretary; C. Wilhams, financial secretary; George Mans- 
field, treasurer; John Saunders, Jr., and William Keene, stew^ards; 
S. C. Wilson and J. H. Tennant, auditors; 0. W. Booth, chaplain. 

St. Joseph's Roman Catholic Benevolent Society. — J. L. 
Herbert, president. 

St. Patrick's Mutual Benefit Association, organized March 
17, 1865. Incorporated, 1873. 

Post Ralph W. Cummings, G. A. R., was organized in 1882. 
Meetings are held in I. 0. B. B. hall. Present officers: — B. F. 
Partridge, commander; A. Jeffery, senior vice -commander; George 
E. Aiken, junior vice-commander; H. C. Greene, quartermaster; 
H. Tupper, surgeon; M. M. Andrews, adjutant; F. Lyon, officer of 
the day; E. A. Eddy, officer of the guard. 

Arion Society was organized in 1878, and is one of the most 
prosperous societies in the city. It has an elegant hall, built in 
1880. The present officers are: — J. G. Trost, president; J. Heeke, 
vice-president; Lorenz Weber, secretary; Theodore During, treas- 
urer. The society organized with twelve charter members, and 
the present membership is upwards of 1,500. 

There are in the city a large number of societies of various 
kinds, which indicate the interest felt in various objects. 

military. 
Company D, Third Regiment of State Troops, under the name 
of "Peninsulars" is a well drilled, handsomely uniformed body of 
sixty-five men, made up from the trades and professions of the city. 
The first meeting at which an organization was effected was held at 
the Eraser House, October 13, 1873, and Frank H. Blackman nom- 
inated for captain. At that meeting application was made at head- 
quarters, which was accepted, and about the beginning of 1874 the 



company was mustered into service. The armory is on the east 
side of Washington Street, between Center and Fifth Streets; cap- 
tain, C. R. Hawley; first lieutenant, H. P. Warfield; second lieu- 
tenant, R. S. Pratt. 

Officers of civil branch: — President, W. T. Smalley; clerk and 
secretary, W. C. Wyckoif ; treasurer, R. S. Pratt. 



A PIONEER BUSINESS. 

The large dry goods house of Romer, Lovell & Co., on Center 
Street, has a history extending back over nearly the entire mercantile 
operations of Lower Saginaw and Bay City. The business was first 
established by the firm of Park & Munger, in the year 1850, in a 
small building on Water Street. In 1854 A. S. Munger entered the 
firm, and the style of the firm was changed to C. Munger & Co. In 
1862 Edwin Park retired from the firm, and the business continued 
by Munger & Co. In 1869 Messrs. J. F. Romer and E. H. Bassett 
entered the firm, but no change was made in the firm name. In 
February, 1874, the Mungers retired, and A. J. Cooke and D. A. 
Langworthy, who were engaged in the same business, consolidated 
with J. F. Romer, and the style of firm was changed to Cooke & 
Co. This firm continued until February, 1882, when Mr. Lang- 
worthy retired, and the name of the firm changed to Cooke & 
Romer. In February, 1883, Mr. Cooke retired, and was succeeded 
by Messrs. Chfl'ord F. and Frederick L. Lovell, who came herefrom 
Boston at that time. The business was also in a measure divided, 
Messrs. Cooke and Romer carrying on the carpet department separate 
from the other business, the dry goods business being continued 
under the firm name of Romer, Lovell & Co. The business occupies 
two floors and basement of a double store in the Central Block, and 
is one of the finest stores in the state. The carpet department 
occupies the second story. This store has the finest hydraulic 
elevator used in the city. 

Aaron J. Cooke, of the dry goods firm of Cooke & Co., is a 
native of New York State, and has been a resident of Bay City 
since 1866. He was in the union service from 1862 until the close 
of the war, and held the rank of captain when discharged. During 
his residence in Bay City he has been one of the leading dry goods 
merchants, and prominently connected with public interests, 
especially the public library, of which he has been one of the most 
active supporters. 

Jesse F. Romer, of the firm of Romer, Lovell & Co., is a 
prominent citizen, and one of the leading business men of Bay 
City. He was born in the town of Kendall, Orleans Co., N. Y., in 
the year 1837. His father was a farmer, and one of the pioneers 
of that county. The subject of this skefcch remained at home as- 
sisting his father upon the farm, and attending district school 
during his boyhood. He also attended the academy at Albion, and 
in 1865 went into a store at Holley, N. Y., as clerk, where he re- 
mained between three and four years. In the Fall of 1868 he 
came to Bay City on a visit to relatives in this vicinity, and while 
here an opportunity to enter the firm of Munger & Co. was offered, 
and he decided to accept it. Accordingly, in the Winter of 1869 
he became a partner in the firm, as already stated. The history of 
the firm has already been given. In 1858 he was married at 
Gaines, N. Y., to Miss Lucy A. Reed, of that place. In 1876 he 
built their present residence on the corner of Eighth and Sherman 
Streets. Mr. Romer is a successful business man, and one who 
contributes liberally to the general advancement of the interests of 
Bay City. He is a leading member and one of the elders of the 
Presbyterian Church. He is a gentleman of large influence, and a 
liberal contributor to all enterprises calculated to be a public benefit. 
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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 

is a very flattering testimony to the intelligence and enterprise of 
its citizens. This institution, which is so great a blessing to the 
community, owes its existence very largely to the efforts of Mr. 
Byron E. Warren, now president of the Bay National Bank. On 
the 4th of December, 1869, articles of association were filed with 
the county clerk, and on the 10th of January, 1870, the organization 
was perfected. The first installment of books, consisting of 776 
volumes, was received in May following. Henry A. Braddock was 
the first librarian, and the library found a temporary habitation in 
the court house. The number of volumes at the end of the first 
year was 2,952. 

Under the provision of the state constitution, the Board of 
Education had accumulated a hbrary fund of $2,899, which had 
never been touched, and in March, 1874, an arrangement was per- 
fected for a union of the Bay City Library Association with the 
Board of Education. 

In May, 1877, the association was re -organized under special 
act of Legislature, and placed in charge of a board of trustees. 

In July, 1878, the library was established in its present quar- 
ters on Washington Street, the building having been constructed for 
its use. 

The present trustees are: — James Shearer, A. McDonell, A. J. 
Cooke, H. A. Braddock, C. L. Collins, and Prof. J. W. Morley. 
The mayor of the city is chairman of the board by virtue of his 
office ; the librarian is secretary, and the city treasurer is treasurer 
of the association. Miss Jennie Gilbert is librarian, and Mrs. F. 
H. Whittemore assistant librarian. 

The librarian's report for March, 1882, shows the number of 
volumes in the library to have been 8,519; number added the pre- 
vious year, 848; number of books issued during the year, 26,429. 
Receipts for the year $2,436.24, and expenses, $2,139.52. 

The selection and purchase of books has been mostly done by 
Mr. A. J. Cooke. 

There is also a public library in the Seventh Ward, which was 
founded in 1868 by the Ladies' Library Association, of Portsmouth. 
Mrs. William Daglish was the first president. This library has 
always been well sustained, and is now kept in the front room of 
the postoffice in the Seventh Ward. 



STREET RAILWAY. 

In December, 1864, the Common Council of the village of 
Bay City, granted permission to Thomas J. Butman, James C. 
Lockwood and WiUiam E. Bates, of Milan, 0., to construct a street 
railway. The following February a company was incorporated, 
under the name of the Bay City and Portsmouth Street Railway 
Company. The first board of directors was composed of Myron 
Butman, James Fraser, William McEwan, George Campbell and 
N. B. Bradley. Mr. Butman was president and N. B. Bradley sec- 
retary. Mr. William McEwan superintended the construction of 
the road, which was built from Third Street, in Bay City, to the 
present line of Thirty-fifth Street, and cars commenced running in 
November, 1865. Some changes occurred in the early history of 
the company, but the operation of the road has continued without 
interruption from the first. About the year 1874, the franchise 



passed into the hands of a company of capitalists who are largely 
interested in the different enterprises centering in Bay City, who 
extended the line of track to the north about two miles, to the mills 
nearest the mouth of the river, and south to a connection with the 
track of the F. & P. M. R. W., at McGraw's mill, crossing the tracks 
of the Michigan Central R. R., near the railroad bridge, which 
is near to the center of business in the city. The new company, 
with an increased capital, laid a light T rail of sufficient strength to 
enable them to do the work of a transit road, and during t\ie Winter 
of 1874-'75, commenced to deliver empty and loaded cars, at and 
from any mill between the mouth of the river and McGraw's mill 
(a distance of six miles), to any of the railroads centering in the 
city, thus affording mill owners on the river all the facilities for 
Winter and inland trade enjoyed by mills located on the lines of 
railroads. The road is operated by dummy engines, which transfer 
railroad cars by night, the track being operated by horses through 
the day. 

This road, following the line of Water Street along the river, 
supplying a river frontage of six miles with railroad connections, 
has contributed materially to the development of the city. In 1882 
the company built one of the largest barns in the state just west of 
the Astor House Corner in South Bay City: The name of the com- 
pany is now the Bay City Street and Transit Railway Company. 
Its present officers are as follows: — President, James Clements; 
treasurer, H. Clements; secretary, E. A. Coole3^ 



BURIAL GROUNDS. 

Earth has no corners beyond the reach of death ; no crevice in 
wiiich man may hide himself, and escape the sentence pronounced 
upon all that is mortal. The last resting place of the dead is always 
regarded as a sacred spot by the living, whether among savage or 
civilized people. The pioneers died in lonely places, and their 
graves were unadorned by the delicate touches of art. 

The first burial in Lower Saginaw was some time prior to 1840. 
A man named Bennett, from Pine River, died, and was buried near 
what is now the corner of Eleventh and Washington Streets. This 
was a sand ridge, and was selected on account of its elevation. 
The next death here was that of Mrs. Derr, who was buried in the 
same place, and these were the only deaths in the settlement for 
several years. This burial place w^as used until about 1859. At 
that time Judge James Birney purchased and set apart five acres 
at the east end of Twelfth Street, in order to have a suitable place 
for the grave of his younger brother, George Birney, to whom he 
was much attached. This ground was enclosed, and has been used 
since that time. The ground is tastefully laid out, and is still the 
property of Judge Birney, excepting the lots tiiat have been sold for 
graves. It is raj)idly filling up, and shows how the cities of the 
living, people the cities of the dead. This spot is known as Pine 
Ridge Cemetery. 

To the east of and adjoining Pine Ridge is the Hebrew Cemetery, 
and a short distance further east is St. James' Catholic Cemetery, 
comprising five acres of ground, originally donated to the Catholic 
Church by Mr. W. D. Fitzhugh. 

On the opposite side of the Tuscola plank -road from Pine 
Ridge is a handsome cemetery, laid out by Mr. E. Erckermeyer, an 
enterprising German citizen. This is called Green Ridge Cemetery. 
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BAY COUNTY DIVIDED. 

Since the plan of this work was fixed, an important change has 
taken place, by which the territory of Bay County has been divided, 
and a new county, named Arenac, erected. 

The fact of the county seat being located at the south end of 
a long county, led the people in the northern townships to feel 
that their interests would be better served if organized into a 
separate county. This project has been agitated for some time, 
and at the session of the Legislature, in the Winter of 1883, a 
bill for the oiganization of a new county, named Arenac, became 
law. 

The new county of xirenac will contain, counting fractions, 
sixteen townships, including Townships 19 and 20 north, of Eange 
3 east. Towns 18, 19 and 20 north, of Kanges 4, 5, 6 and 7 east, 
and Town 20 north, of Eange 8 east, together with the islands 
attached to the townships of Whitney and Au Gres. 

The vote of this territory, in 1882, amounted to 548, distributed 
as follows: Township of Arenac, sixty-six; Au Gres, sixty-one; Clay- 
ton, sixty-seven; Deep River, seventy-six; Lincoln, eighty; Mason, 
thirty-seven; Moffat, thirty-four ; Standish, sixty-nine ; Whitney, fifty- 
eight. The county seat is located temporarily at Omer, on the Eifie 
River, in the township of Arenac. Hereafter the voters will choose 



between Omer, Standish and Sterling for the permanent county 
seat. The first election will be held on the first Monday in June, 
1883, and the officers elected will begin their duties on the first 
Monday in July. The authorities of Bay County retain the power 
to collect taxes of 1883 in the territory set off, and, until the next 
apportionment, no change is made in representative, senatorial or 
judicial district relations. 

Bay County retains all the territory south of the north line of 
the township of Pinconning, and Town 18 north, of Range 3. 

At this date. May 15, 1883, the people of the new county are 
very hopeful of increased prosperity. A newspaper has been estab- 
lished at Omer, in Arenac Township. A convention was held at 
Omer, May 12th, for the purpose of nominating a union ticket for 
the new county. There was a spirited contest for the nomination 
of sherit! and register of deeds, the nominations being made by 
a majority of only one in each case. The following are the nomina- 
tions: 

Sheriff, George Keeney; treasurer, P. M. Angus; register of 
deeds, William Smith; county clerk, F. E. Carscallen; judge of 
probate, John Bullock; prosecuting attorney, L. McHugh; circuit 
court commissioner, F. C. Cummings; coroners, Drs. Palmer and 
Mills. 

The election will be held on the first Monday in June. 
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HISTORY OF THE SHORE. 



The counties of Iosco, Alcona and Alpena belong to what is 
known as "The Shore" region; a title appHed to distinguish this 
territory from that of the Saginaw Valley region, in matters per- 
taining to the lumber interests, for which both are so justly famous. 
In the arrangement of our work we have observed this division of 
territory as closely as is consistent, at the same time preserving 
the continuity of history. A perusal of the foregoing pages will 
acquaint the reader with the more important facts and features of 
pioneer history, including traditions and reminiscences which 
increase in interest as succeeding years carry the actors and their 
surroundings farther and still farther into a past already growing 
dim. 

The introduction of the manufacture of lumber into this part 
of Michigan, and the struggling efforts for religious and educational 
advantages have already been detailed. 

To one interested in the history and prosperity of our country, 
the development of Northern Michigan presents a subject of absorb- 
ing interest, especially when contemplated in connection with pos- 
sibilities yet to be realized. While speculative philosophy is not a 
feature of our work, yet, all history is in a measure prophetic, and 
particularly such portions as review material progress. 

The portion of the work upon which we now enter, presents 
features no less interesting and significant than those of the field 
already traversed. As a battle field of human industry it has wit- 
nessed a succession of conflicts and triumphs of which the thrifty 
business centers along the shore are monumental. 

Turning backward, we find that beyond the limits of a quarter 
of a century, the shore region was, to the world at large, an undis- 
covered country. Years before that, however, the restless repre- 
sentatives of civilization had explored its forests and fished in its 
bays. For a half century, at least, fishermen, pursuing their occu- 
pation, have visited this region, and long before the establishment 
of any other industry, Au Sable and Thunder Bay were well 
known fishing stations. 

EECALLING THE PAST. 

The history of the lumbering interests of the Shore region can 
be presented more satisfactorily as a whole than by taking the 
operations of each county separately, inasmuch as the manufactu- 
rers and products of each county appear distinctively in the tables 
of statistics which are given. 

It is a fact, not generally known, that, as early as 1836 a saw 
mill was built at Van Etten Lake, near the Au Sable, by the firm 
of Howard & Van Etten. They expended a great deal of money 
there to build a water mill, but after their dam had been carried 
away or undermined two or three times, they were obliged to 
abandon the enterprise. They never sawed any lumber. 

In 1844 a saw mill was built at Devil Kiver, now Ossineke, in 
Alpena County, by the firm of Birch & Eldridge. 

In 1854 Messrs. Holden & Davison built a small water mill at 



what is now Harrisville. The Whittemore mill, at Tawas City, was 
built the same Summer. 

The first lumbering in Alpena County was done in the Winter 
of 1858-9, and the first mill built in the Spring and Summer of 
1859. From this time the lumber business continued to increase, 
and the hitherto unknown region of the Shore began to come into 
notice. 

In attempting to trace an outline of the general operations and 
development of the lumber industry during its early years, we have 
compiled the substance of the most authentic reviews made of each 
of the several years named. The reviews which follow are not 
intended to be complete history, but they are sufficient to show the 
general progress that has been made, and much interesting inform- 
ation not given in the local history of each county. 



KEVIEW OF 1866. 

Every one knows that the Au Sable River is famous for its 
fisheries, more extensive than any other in the State; yet few 
are acquainted with the fact that on this river is to be found the 
largest amount of lumber, and that the best north of the Saginaw. 
The river is deep, clear and wide enough for the largest of boats, 
and by removing a few fallen trees and sunken logs can be made 
navigable for boats of light draft for upward of sixty miles from its 
mouth, while it has numerous tributaries, aU large enough to float 
logs scores of miles, and for upward of 150 miles from the mouth of the 
river, on either side of it, and extending for miles into the interior 
from its banks by those of its tributaries, is an unbroken forest of 
as beautiful pines as the eye could wish to behold. 

Within the past year three mills have been wholly or in part 
erected— one by Backus & Bro.: another, employing about 150 
men, and probably the largest mill in the State, by the well known 
firm of Loud, Priest & Shepherd; while the third, which is building, 
is owned by Burrows Bros., and will be finished in the Spring. 
During the coming season three or four other mills will be built — 
one by Mr. Pitts, well known in Detroit, and another by Mr. Dag- 
gett, from Boston. Sites have been purchased for all of these, and 
work will be commenced early in the Spring. 

There is a mail twice a week each way — from Alpena, Duncan, 
etc., above, and from the East via Bay City, from below. In the 
Summer season numerous boats ' ^^^'^ 
Saginaw, Bay City, and other plj 
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Eifle rivers are very difficult of access, on account of the shallowness 
of the water, vessels of average capacity not being able to come 
nearer the shore than three-quarters of a mile. But even if their 
mouths were accessible, the shape of the rivers is such that the 
land transportation of supplies to the pine region about their upper 
waters is much shorter from Tawas Bay than from their mouths, 
while the surface of the land is such that good roads can easily be 
opened over a fine rolling country. The shortest approach, also, 
to the main lumbering camps now on the upper Au Sable Eiver is 
from Tawas Bay, owing to the deep indentation of the bay, and the 
peculiar shape of that river. The roads, also, are for the most 
part of the way, straight and direct, and over a high, dry, open 
country, where the soil is of such a character that the track is hard 
like a floor, whether the weather is wet or dry. 

The central position of Tawas Bay with reference to these 
large rivers and its magnificent land-locked harbor, renders it the 
natural depot of supplies for lumbering operations upon these 
streams; as soon, therefore, as lumbering commenced upon these 
streams, this bay was selected as the base of operations, and ware- 
houses were erected for storing supphes and roads opened to the 
lumber camps. 

The mills now built on Tawas Bay have a capacity of 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000, and it is expected they will be well stocked this 
Winter. The new mill of Smith, VanValkenburg & Co., which 
is a first-class mill, with two gangs, a large circular, shingle 
machine, and grist mill attached, has demonstrated by its success- 
ful working the past season, that logs can be securely boomed on 
the open shore of Tawas Bay, with but trifling expense beyond the 
docks necessary for shipping the lumber, which docks form the 
principal part of the protecting boom. 

ALPENA. 

The Alpena Piornwr gives the following as the amount of 

lumber, lath and shingles manufactured at that place, for the year 

1806: 

L. M. Mason cV Co., Lester Mill, IniDber 4,000,000 

L. M. Mason & Co., Lester Mill, lath 1.350,0(!0 

Home Mill, lumber 2,600,000 

Island Mill, lumber 2,200,000 

Water Mil), lumber 500.000 

■ Water Mill, lath 1,000,000 

Water Mill, shingles 3,500,000 

Mason, Doty, Luce & Co., lumber 4,000,000 

Mason, Doty, Luce & Co, lath 2,000,000 

Trowbridge & Bro., lumber . 5,500,000 

Trov^ bridge & Bro., lath 400,000 

B. H. Campbell & Co., Limber i,000,000 

B. H. Campbell & Co., lath 1.000,000 

E. Harrington, lumber 6,250,000 

E. Harrington, lath 1,000,000 

John Oldfield, lumber 4,750,000 

H. Broadwell, lumber 1,500,000 

D. D. Oliver, lumber 1,500,000 

Hoy & Oliver, shingles 2,100,000 

Total, lumber 36,800,000 

Total, lath 6 750,000 

Total, shingles 5,600,000 



EEVIEW OF 1867. 

Quite a number of new mills are being erected on the Bay 
Shore. At Tawas City, C. D. Hale is building a gang mill, to be 
completed by Spring. At East Tawas, Evans & Co. are building a 
large gang mill. Noyes & Co., of Buffalo, have located a site 
and will construct a mill at the same place. A. D. Owens & Co., 
of Clyde, Ohio, are preparing to build a shingle mill at Tawas 
City. Whitney's mill, at Hand Point, whose cut is enumerated in 



"other mills," manufactured during the past season 2,000,000 
feet; capacity, 4,000,000. 

In Township 22 north, Eange 6 east, on a branch of the 
AuGres, is a water mill, capacity 400,000, the lumber from 
which is mostly sold to settlers in the vicinity. In Township 
22 north, of Eange 7 east, on Cold Creek, is a steam saw 
mill, running one circular and a shingle machine; capacity, 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber, 3,000,000 shingles. The product of this mill 
comes to Tawas for shipment. In the vicinity of this is a water 
mill, also running muley and shingle machine; capacity, 400,000 
feet of lumber, 1,500,000 shingles; the product of this mill also 
comes to Tawas. 

One mile and a half below Tawas City, Gilbert, of single 
handed steamboat notoriety, has erected a shingle mill, completed 
the latter part of the year. At Au Sable, a new shingle mill is 
building, next to Barrows' mill. It will run a shingle machine. 
At Harrisville, Moore, Weaver & McDonald have just completed a 
timber mill. It is designed especially for long timber. At Ala- 
baster is a mill, with a capacity of 700,000 feet, the product of 
which is used for home consumption. 



AU SABLE KIVEE. 



Only one mill of any considerable capacity having made a 
season of it last year at Au Sable, it is estimated that the amount 
of lumber shipped will only reach 18,000,000 feet of logs. Of 
round and square timber got out last Winter, there were over 
80,000,000 feet. The surplus has been rafted to Detroit, Toledo 
and Tonawanda, and some to New York. 

Messrs. Stone & Cronkilt got out last Winter over 8,000,000 
feet of round timber, a small portion only of which they had man- 
ufactured at Au Sable, the major part being rafted to Detroit and 
Toledo, and one of their rafts was sent through to Tonawanda, all 
reaching their destination in safety and without a loss worthy of 
note. The value of this timber at shipping point is f 8,50 per M 
board measure. The expense per thousand of rafting logs from 
the Au Sable to the several points mentioned, is estimated as 
follows : 

To Tonawanda, f 4.50; to Toledo, |3.00; to Detroit, |2.75. 



Timber, both round and square, is got out to considerable ex- 
tent at Tawas, but the exact figures we are not in possession of. 
The estimated value of last Winter's product, is |40,500. Tawas 
Eiver and tributaries give sixty-five miles of log running streams. 

RIVER AU ORES. 

Parties were lumbering quite extensively in the river last 
season. Sage & McGraw doing perhaps the heaviest lumbering busi- 
ness. The product of this river is put at about 18,000,000 feet of 
logs. A boom company has been organized on this river, and piles 
are now being driven for booms, which will go into operation this 
season. 

LUMBER BUSINESS OF THE SHORE FOR 1867. 

Name of mill and location. Capital Lumber cut Lath cut 

ALPENA. invested. in 1867. in 1867. 

Masoo, Doty & Luce | 70,000 5,200,000 2,167,000 

L. M. iMasou & (^.o 150,000 9,750,233 4,403,450 

E. HarriDgton & Co 125,000 10,000,000 2,000,000 

B. H. Campbell & Cu 87,000 5,795,539 1,518,850 

J. Oldfield & Co 150,000 6,500,000 3,000,000 

H. Broadwell & Co 8,000 1,500,000 

TROWBRIDGE POINT. 

John Trowbridge & Co 15,000 1,000,000 

(K)RLIES. 

John Trowbridge & Co ". . . . 60,000 3,000,000 1,500,000 
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Name of mill and location. Capital Lumber cut Lath cut 

AU SABLE. invested. in 1807. in 1807. 

Loud, Priest & Gav 300,000 12,700,000 8,294,000 

Backus & Bro " 75,000 1,200,000 

A. Burrows 8,000 800,000 

TAWAS CITY. 

C. H. Whittemore 45,000 3,800,000 

EAST TAWAS. 

Smith, VanValkenburg &Co.... 50,000 7,100,000 1,500,000 

Adams, Swanky & Co . 50,000 2,800,000 700,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

Weston, Colwell & Co 60,000 6,850,000 2,000,000 

DEVIL RIVER. 

D. D. Oliver 36,000 2,497,606 504,867 

Other mills 84,000 5,000,000 1,000,000 

Number of mills 19 

Amount of caDital invested 11,380,000 

Lumber cut in 1867 85,335,872 

Lumber on the dock unsold 8,979,772 

Rumber of men employed 772 



EEVIEW OF 1868. 

The log running and booming facilities of Eifle and Au Ores 
Eivers have greatly improved. Docks have been built at several 
points between the Lighthouse and Sand Point, where lumbering 
operations have been successfully carried on, and at Alabaster, the 
location of the plaster beds, more fully noticed elsewhere, the in- 
vestment for 1868 exceeds that of all previous years combined. 
This remark holds good, also^ in regard to Tawas City and East 
Tawas, where several new saw mills, a courthouse, union school- 
house, and scores of buildings for public and private use, have been 
erected. The favorable situation of Tawas as a harbor of refuge, a 
desirable point for the location of mills, and a natural depot for 
supplies destined to the lumber camps on the Au Sable and the 
smaller streams emptying into the bay on the south, has attracted 
the attention of many practical business men, and the result is an 
enhanced value to real estate, a rapid increase of trade, manufact- 
ures and commerce, and an era of substantial prosperity, such as it 
never before experienced. The government appropriation for the 
mouth of Au Sable Eiver is ample to make an excellent harbor, and 
give at all times at least a depth of ten feet of water over the bar. 
Inside there is always depth "and verge enough" to float at any 
time half the vessels on the lakes. With 3,000,000,000 feet of 
pine timber in the rear, -the most extensive fisheries on the lakes, 
cedar, hard timber, and farming lands, and these commercial facil- 
ities, Au Sable is certain to become a prominent commercial and 
manufacturing point, and her recent progress in this direction is 
peculiarly satisfactory. 

At Harrisville, the broad belt of farming land, which extends all 
along the eastern slope of the lower peninsula of Michigan, comes 
nearer the shore than at any other point, and as a natural result, 
agricultural developments in that vicinity are more extensive than 
in other localities, and the results are uniformly successful. 

At Alcona and Devil Eiver, lumbering operations are being suc- 
cessfully carried on, and a little progress in agricultural matters is 
apparent. 

ALPENA. 

This flourishing village is located at the mouth of Thunder 
Bay Eiver, which empties into Thunder Bay near its head, in the 
Forty-fifth degree of north latitude in Sections 23 and 24 Town- 
ship 31 north, Eange 8 east, according to the Government survey 
of the state of Michigan, and the farthest northern point embraced 
in our report, has also made rapid progress during the past year 
and is every day growing in importance as a commercial and manu- 



facturing point. Its present population is about 2,500. Over a 
hundred new buildings were erected last year, including a union 
schoolhouse which cost |15,000, several mills, hotels and business 
blocks. The supply of logs w^as not full, owing to the difliculty 
of driving in the Spring, consequently the report of shipments does 
not show as well as it otherwise would. A company has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of boring for salt, the tower is up, engine and 
machinery in place, and driUing will soon be commenced with 
hopeful assurance that the enterprise will prove successful. 

Details of the general business of Alpena and the Shore are 
given in tabular form under appropriate headings. 

LUMBER BUSINESS FOR 1868. 

Lumber 
A.LPENA. Capital manufactured 

invested. in 1H(>S. Lath cut. 

T Luce & Co 70,000 4,500,000 "2,000,000 

T Luce & Co 50,000 2,000,000 1,500,000 

E. Harrington & Co 125,000 10,000,000 3,000,000 

J. K. Lockwood & Co 50,000 2,700,000 2,000,000 

J S Minor 50,000 2,500,000 1,200,000 

Campbell & Potter 87,000 6,000,000 2,000,000 

S. M. Noxon 150,000 6,000,000 3,000,000 

H. Broadwell & Co., (water). . 20,000 not run 

John Trowbridge & Bro 10,000 not run 1,000,000 

John Trowbridge & Bro 60,000 2,000,000 

Gilchrist & Co 20,000 500,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

Weston, Colwell & Co 60,000 6,500,000 2,000,000 

OSSINEKE. 

Eobinson & Holmes 60,000 5,000,000 1,500,000 

ALCONA. 

John Haynes & Co 50,000 8,000,000 1,000,000 

TAWAS. 

S. & C. D. Hale 30,000 6,000,000 

C. H. Whittemore 60,000 1,500,000 

C. & J. Laidlaw 5,000 500,000 

F. & V. Pettyes 10,000 " 150,000 

Evans & Co.' 50,000 

Adams & Co 12,000 2,500,000 

East Tawas Mill Co 80,000 6,000,000 2,000,000 

SAND POINT. 

W. F. & Y. Whitney 25,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 

AU SABLE. 

Loud, Priest & Gay 300,000 12,000,000 8,500,000 

Backus &Bro 75,000 3,000,000 

Moore, Stewart & Co 10,000 237,318 

Hawkin & Eeese 15,000 500,000 

Eugene Smith 10,000 300,000 

Others 90,000 8,500,000 4,000,000 

Totals 1,634,000 94,887,313 80,700,000 

In the manufacture of shingles the increase has been larger 
in proportion than lumber, in fact almost double that of last year. 
A large amount of long timber was shipped from points on the 
Bay Shore during 1868, butHhe exact figures we were unable to 
obtain, except from the Au Sable Eiver. The following is a state- 
ment of shingles manufactured on the w^est bay shore. 

ALPENA. Shingles Shinglew 

manufactured. shipped. 

T. Luce & Co . 7,000,000 7,000,000 

Hoy & Co 6,000,000 6,000,000 

C. Thompson & Co 10,000,000 10,000,000 

Other mills 2,000,000 2,000,000 

TAWAS. 

F.&V. Pettyes 4,000,000 4,000,000 

F. & G. Anschutz 2,000,000 2,000,000 

E. &. J. Laidlaw 4,000,000 5,000,000 

C. H. Whittemore 1,500,000 1,000,000 

Others 6,500,000 5,000,000 

43,000,000 42,000,000 
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From Tawas, Alpena and Harrisville a large number of staves, 
pickets, cedar posts and telegraph poles were shipped. 

The following is a statement of the shipments from Alpena 
for 1868, as taken from the Custom House records: 

Lumber, feet 35,198,667 

Shingles 22,982,000 

Lath, pieces 11,027,900 

Pickets. 481,695 

Cedar posts 41,249 

Telegraph poles 4,500 

Fish packages 8,849 

Shingle bolts, cords 175 

Besides the above, the Huron, Marine City and Metropolis took 
from this port about 1,000,000 shingles, and about 1,200 packages 
of fish under coasting permits obtained at Cheboygan, when on 
their return from Mackinac during their Summer excursions, of 
which no accurate account was kept. 

The following shows the amount of logs the lumbermen on 
Thunder Bay River have made preparations for getting out this 
season : 

E. Harrington 12,000,000 

T. Luce & Co 12,000,000 

J. K. Lockwood 6,000,000 

A. W. Comstock & Co 4,000,000 

Morse & Richardson 4,000,000 

Reade & Richardson 5,000,000 

Campbell & Potter 6,000,000 

F. Gilchrist 4,000,000 

P. Cicero 8,000,000 

Spratts 8,500,000 

Alexander McDonald 1,500,000 

C. H. Cluly 1,500,000 

Wilham Jones 1,000,000 

Total. 68,500,000 



REVIEW OF 1869. 

In all the progress made in Northern Michigan within the past 
years, the cities of the Saginaw Valley not excepted, there is nothing 
more astonishing than the wonderful development of what we term 
"The Shore" meaning thereby that portion bordering Saginaw Bay 
and Lake Huron on the west, and extending from the mouth of 
the Saginaw River to the head of Thunder Bay. The time is 
within our recollection when Tawas Bay, the most important har- 
bor of refuge on Lake Huron, was comparatively unknown; when 
sailors regarded with superstitious dread the locahty of Thunder 
Bay; reputed as a region of shoals, thunder squalls, barren and' in- 
hospitable shores. Ten years ago there was not in all the lake coast 
a more unpromising locality than Alpena, at the mouth of Thunder 
Bay River, a low, fiat, wet, swampy, mosquito breeding wilderness, 
wrapped in a tangled, impenetrable thicket of cedar, stunted tama- 
rack, dead timber and bottomless morass. To-day it is a wide- 
awake village of 8,000 inhabitants, with a f 15,000 schoolhouse, 
fine churches, good society, a score of manufacturing estabhsh- 
ments, commodious hotels, elegant private residences, a newspaper, 
first-class mercantile houses, lodges, societies and all the elements 
of a pioneer city, young but comely, and growing at the rate of over 
a hundred buildings a year. 

Then Ossineke, now a point of |200,000 yearly lumbering 
operations, was an unregenerated quagmire; Alcona, a wil- 
derness; Harrisville, a small lumber port ; Au Sable, a barren fish- 
ing station ; East Tawas, nothing ; Tawas City, the next thing to it ; 
Alabaster, AuGres, Pine River, Rifle River, .all a wilderness, where 
the *'rude Indian," it may be, 

•'Saw God in the clouds or heard Him in the wind," 



but 
lonf? 



saw nothing of His 
stretch of unsubdued 



providence whereby this 
coast has been made to 



beneficent 
unpalatable 

teem with an earnest, enterprising population, who have uncovered 
and utilized the most extensive plaster bed in the world; built great 
mills to grind the rock and cut the timber; run long lines of perma- 
nent docks into the bay and lake; made cities and villages which 
are growing with astonishing rapidity; made homes; made farms; 
estabhshed schools and churches and are making a commonwealth, 
the importance of whose trade, commerce and manufactures are 
known and recognized in every prominent business locality in 
our whole country. 

During the season of navigation a fine of steamers run from 
Saginaw to Pine River, another from Saginaw to Alpena, touching 
at all shore points north of Alabaster, and connecting" at Alpena 
with a line to Cheboygan and Mackinaw; and a line of steamers 
run also from Detroit to Mackinaw, touching at Tawas and ports 
north. 

During the Winter two daily lines of stages run between Bay 
City and Alpena, in connection with the F. & P. M. and J. L. & S. 
railroads. 

During the past year still further improvements have been 
made in the log running and booming facilities of the Rifle and 
Au Gres Rivers, and in the docks between the Lighthouse and Sand 
Point. 

At Alabaster, extensive improvements have been made, of which, 
and the details of the business there, a statement will be found 
elsewhere. 

TAWAS AND EAST TAWAS. 

Several new shingle mills have been built in the vicinity of 
Tawas, a plank road has been completed from there to a point sev- 
eral miles inland, and the general progress has been encouraging, 
notwithstanding the stringency of the times. At East Tawas there 
has been a marked change for the better, and influences are at work 
which will insure the continued rapid growth of that village. The 
favorable situation of Tawas Bay, as a harbor of refuge, and of 
East Tawas, as an accessible and pecuharly safe point therein, as 
well as a desirable point for the location of mills, and a natural depot 
for suppHes destined to the lumber camps on the Sable and the smaller 
streams emptying into the bay on the south, has attracted the at- 
tention of many x^ractical business men and the result is an en- 
hanced value to real estate, a rapid increase of trade, manufactures 
and commerce and an era of substantial prosperity, such as it never 
before experienced. 

On the 18th of June last, the Tawas Manufacturing Company, 
consisting of Col. Henry J. Noyes, of East Tawas; Orlando Hurd, 
of Watkins, N. Y. ; and J. L. Wicks, of East Saginaw, pur- 
chased the extensive property of Smith & Westover, embracing 
most of the original plat of the village, and the extensive mill, 
warehouse and dock formerly owned by that firm. Since taking 
possession they have enlarged the steamboat dock to more than 
double its original size, built a warehouse 40x100 feet in extent, 
and made many improvements in the village. They are now build- 
ing a new steam saw mill, with annual cutting capacity of 10,000,- 
000 feet, the machinery for which is from the Commercial Iron 
Works of Wickes Bros., East Saginaw. 

A large planing mill has been built during the Summer by 
James Mitchell, and a new shingle mill by Shattuck & Newman. 

AU SABLE. 

The productive capacity of the mills at Au Sable has been 
nearly doubled during the pist year, good progress has been made 
in the harbor improvement, a substantial pier has been built south 
of the river near its mouth, and two extensive wharves a short dis- 
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tance north of the river. Conceruing some of the pecuhar ad- 
vantages of All Sable, we quote from our annual statement of 1808: 

Sable Eiver is comparatively straight, always rapid, and being 
supplied by springs at its head- waters, is always full, hence, long 
timber can be easily run ; lumbering, if it is desirable, can be done 
at any season, and the delays and uncertainties of scant water break 
ups, and grounding logs from too much freshet are unknown to log 
drivers on the Sable. Lumbering can be commenced a month 
earlier and continued a month later than at most points. 

The situation of Au Sable, it being only fifteen miles off the 
regular track of Chicago bound vessels, is favorable for low 
freights and lumber; there is, an average worth, for like quali- 
ties $1,50 more per thousand than at any point on the Saginaw 
Eiver. 

From no point on the lakes has the rafting of logs and long 
timber been so successfully carried on as from the Sable. One of 
the reasons for this is the favorable situation of Sable in relation to 
Point Au Barques, the chief point of danger in all Lake Huron 
towing. A short run from the Sable, which can be made at almost 
any season by taking advantage of the weather, puts a raft beyond 
the range of reefs on the points, and either in shape to go with the 
wind or to reach smooth water by making a lee under some of the 
points on the coast. At all events the rafting of logs and timber 
from the Sable is reduced to a matter of business as it is elsewhere, 
the risks are known, and the result is that logs there bring $1.50 
per thousand feet more than at other points. 

Salt wells are being sunk both at Au Sable and Alpena, but 
complete tests have not as yet been made at either point. 

At Harrisville a new and substantial pier was built last season, 
and the wharf at Ossineke was substantially repaired and extended 
for some distance into the bay, so that vessels and steamers of the 
largest class can now touch at that point, and load or discharge 
cargoes with entire safety. 

LUMBER BUSINESS FOR 18G9. 

ALPENA. Capital Lumber iiiann- 

in vested, factured in 1S()«>. Lath cut. 

T. Luce & Co $40,000 5,147,744 1 ,500.000 

T. Luce & Co 20,000 3,044,589 800.000 

E Harrin-ton 125 000 11 000,000 i^,500,000 

J. K. Lockwood 55,000 8,538,000 1,079.000 

J. S. Minor 50,000 3,500,000 1,200,000 

Campbell & Pott ej- Iz0,000 6,000,000 1,.500,000 

C. Oldfield (water) 75,000 6,510,000 1,000,000 

H. Broadwell & Co. (water) 20,000 1,200,000 

F. W. Gilchrist 20,000 3,400,000 800,000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 35,000 1,500,000 2,000,000 

08SINEKE. 

Ossineke Mill Co ; 60,000 7,000,000 3,000,000 

ALCONA. 

Johnson, Haynes & Co 50,000 3,000,000 1,000,000 

HAERISVILJiE. 

Weston, Colwell & Co 70,000 4,-500,000 1,500,000 

SPRING BROOK. 

Lonsbey & Van Biiskirk 25,000 800,000 

AU SABLE. 

Loud, Pri st & Gay 300,000 11,700,000 1,990,030 

Backus & Bro 150,000 7,000,000 300,000 

J. & C. Parks 25,000 2,000.000 

BuiTOws, Young & Co 20,000 3,000,000 

Au Sable Lumber & Shingle Co. 14,000 100,000 

EAST TAWAS. 

East Tawas Mill Co 45,000 6,700,000 2,000,000 

Adams, Swaney & Co 30,000 5,000,000 800,000 

D J. Evans & Co 50,000 5,000,000 

TAWAS CITY. 

C. H. Whittemore 15,000 1,875,000 200,000 

S. & C. D. Hale 30,000 6 000,000 

ALABASTER. 

Alabaster Plaster Co 10,000 200,000 

SAND POINT. 

W. T. & S. Whitney 25 000 2,500,000 1,000 000 

Other Mills 50,000 4,500,000 2,500,000 

Totals 1,529,000 115,715,333 26,669,030 



shin(tLe product for 1BG9. 

ALPENA. ShingleH 

manufactured 

Bewick, Comstock & Co 10,000,000 

Haggerty, Page & Co . . 3,000,000 

J. S. Minor & Co 7,000,000 

Alexander Doty 2,500,000 

C. Thompson & Co 10,000,000 

Hopper, Dayis & Co 6,000.000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 10,000,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

Weston, Colwell & Co 300,000 

Lonsbey & YanBuskirk 200,000 

AU SABLE. 

J. & C. Parks 5,800,000 

Au Sable Shingle & Lnmbor Co :*>00,000 

TAWAS. 

E. & J. Laidlaw & E. Ansclmtz 8.000,000 

Oiher Mills 5,500.000 

Plaster Co., Alabaster 200,000 



Shii)ped 
and sol(L 

10,000,000 
3,000.000 
7,000,000 
2,500,000 

10,000,000 
6,000,000 

10,000,000 

200,000 
200,000 

5,000,000 
300,000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

200,000 



REVIEW OF 1870. 

The tables giving the product of lumber and shingles manu- 
factured at the various points on the bay and lake coast between 
the mouth of Saginaw River and Cheboygan, indicate considerable 
increase in both of these items as comj)ared with the previous 
year but give no adequate idea of the general improvement in that 
district, which in the way of new manufacturing establishments, 
wharves, warehouses, stores, churches, schoolhouses, public build- 
ings and private residences is at least fifty per cent greater than that 
of any former year. 

ALABASTER. 

At Alabaster there has been considerable progress made in 
completing the system of dock, warehouses and maaufactories 
planned when the erection of the new plaster mill was commenced, 
and the product of the plaster works — though the returns have 
not reached us- 
1869. 



-was, we learn, somewhat in excess of that for 



AT TAWAS CITY 

extensive additions have been made to the dock ow^ned by C. H. 
Whittemore, so that the handling of outgoing and incoming 
freight is nmch more convenient, and shipping or receiving cargoes 
far less tedious than under the old arrangement. A plank road has 
been built westerly, nearly to the plains, which in the customary 
season for transportation always furnish a thoroughfare to the 
camps on the Sable, Au Gres, and Rifle Rivers, and the mercan- 
tile, commercial, social and educational affairs of the "old town" 
have taken shape which indicates permanence, solidity and system. 
The Gazette pubhshed there is a useful, practical newspaper, and 
Mr, Hilbourne, the editor, is a gentleman who deserves well of the 
people of the whole Shore. 

S. & C. D. Hale have greatly improved and strengthened their 
former line of docks, and so added thereunto that they have ample 
room for stacking and handling the lumber cut by their mill, and 
have also secure and convenient boomage for 4,500,000 feet of 
logs. 

Li addition to the shingle mills reported in our table, Mr. 
Sadler has a small mill a short distance inland, which manufact- 
ured last year about 1,000,000 shingles. 

Adams & Bronson are putting up a new shingle mill three 
miles back, which they expect will cut forty thousand shingles 
daily. 

Li addition to products given, there was got out in the vicinity 
of Tawas City, last year, 100,000 feet of square timber, 1,000 cords 
of pail bolts and 1,000,000 feet of long timber. 
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EAST TAWAS. 

Many creditable buildings, public and private have been 
erected at East Tawas during tlie past year; a banking office, the 
first on "the Shore" established; the extensive improvements to the 
saw mill of East Tawas Mill Company, projected in 1869, were 
completed last June, the entire length of the dock facing the bay. 
1,200 feet has been rebuilt with piling, capped and filled in solidly 
with debris, and along the whole length of this dock and that con- 
necting it with the mill, 1,700 feet in all, is a tramway with an 
iron horse truck above and a track below,' also for carrying out 
slabs and rough material. 

AU SABLE. 

Among the improvements at Au Bable, which have been very 
extensive during the past season the most noticeable are : the large 
and elegant mercantile block of Loud, Gay & Co., the range of neat 
cottages built for Backus & Bro., on the north side of the river, the 
extensive wharves and tramway of Loud, Gay & Co., and the many 
private residences, public and business buildings. 

The Burrows & Young Mill has been rebuilt and supplied 
with a new engine, three large boilers and a big circular. The 
Saginaw Lumber & Shingle Company are preparing to build a 
large mill on the south side of the river, near their present shingle 
mill. 

OSCODA 

is a new village lying north of Au Sable, the division line between 
the two places so running as to take Loud, Gay & Co's new dock 
on the bay, in the old, while it transfers their mill to the new vil- 
lage, which is located in Township 8 north, of Range 9 east, 
according to Government surveys. In the toAvn of Oscoda as 
organized, are embraced nine townships of land, having in all a 
population of 500. The village plat bordering the Bay Shore con- 
tains one-fourth section of land, is laid out in squares, has the 
advantages of a fine grove; already many neat dwellings are built 
and in progress, and a handsome $4,000 schoolhouse has just 
been completed. Smith, Kelley & Co., who own the property, have 
built a substantial pier 1,040 feet long; roadway twenty-four feet 
wide, and main dock sixy-two feet wide. This dock is built on 
Norway piles, each not less than sixteen inches in diameter, is nine 
feet above the water line, protected by outside piling and caps 
tenoned thereon, additional finder piles, runs to seventeen feet of 
water, and is proof against any storm, as has been amply demon- 
strated. They have erected on the dock a horse elevator and 
two storehouses, and on the land a small grist mill and an 
immense warehouse for storing grain. A saw mill will be built 
early in the Spring with annual cutting capacity of 6,000,- 
000 feet. S. K. & Co. have a large tract of timber and ample 
boomage in Au Sable River, whence they have cut a canal to the 
lake. 

Wood & Pack, a strong firm, own the next mill site north, 
having half a mile front on the bay, and it is their design to make 
permanent improvements, they having also a very heavy supply of 
timber at the head waters of the Au Sable. Moore, Alger & Co., 
Moore, Stuart & Co., and A. T. & M. Young have large barns and 
warehouses near S. K. & Co's dock, wherein are deposited their 
supphes for wood operations. 

Loud & Gay's dock in Au Sable is 1,300 feet long; and has 
3,000 feet of tramway extending to their mill. 

In social matters Oscoda is making fair progress, there being 
a good school; and a union Sabbath -school established July 4, 
1869, with twelve scholars, which now numbers ninety-two 
scholars, with an average attendance of seventy-five. 

HARRIS VILLE. 

At Harrisville, county seat of Alcona County, a new court- 



house has been erected; also a new hotel and several business 
buildings. Excellent progress is being made with the farm im- 
provements in the interior, the hay crop alone yielding an income 
of nearly f 8,000 the past season. 

At Alcona and Ossineke there has been considerable done in 
the way of dock building and improvements to mills, and the 
farming interests also show a decided improvement. 



For various reasons, one of which is the recent development 
of its extraordinary magnetic springs, Alpena has of late received far 
more than ordinary attention, and as its business and other advan- 
tages become known, its prosperity is thereby materially promoted. 
By the tables which follow may be ascertained the extent of its lum- 
ber and shingle product for 1870. There was exported in addition 
73,000 cedar posts, a large number of pail bolts, lath and pickets 
proportionate to its lumber product, and several thousand barrels 
of white fish and trout it being the business center for the Thunder 
Bay fisheries, the most extensive and valuable on the lakes. The 
situation of Alpena is well understood, at the mouth of Thunder Bay 
River near the head of Thunder Bay, by air line seventy-five miles 
south from Mackinaw. Her timber resources are also well under- 
stood, there being, by a fair calculation, a supply of one hundred 
million feet per year, for thirty years. Owing to the small supply of 
logs there was less lumber cut last year than in 1869, but by private 
letter we learn that all the mills are assured a full supply for next 
season, and probably seventy million feet of lumber will be cut in 
1871. 



LUMBER PRODUCT FOR 1870. 



ALPENA. 



& Co. 



J. K. Lockwood 

J. S. Minor 

Elisha Harrington. . . . 
Campbell & Potter. . . . 

T.Luce & Co 

C. W. Richardson . . . , 

F. W. Gilchrist 

Folkerts & Butterfield. 
A. F. Fletcher & Co . 
F. N. Barlow 



OSSINEKE. 

Ossineke Mill Co 

ALCONA. 

Johnson, Haynes & Co. 

HARRISVILLE. 



Weston, Col well & Co... 
Lonsbey & VanBuskirk . 

AU SABLE. 

Loud, Gay & Co 

Backus & Bro 

Burrows, Young & Co . . . 
J. &C. Parks 



EAST TAWAS. 

Tawas MiU Co 

Iosco Mills 

Adams, Swaney & Co. 
Orlando Newman . . . . 

TAWAS CITY. 

S. & C. D. Hale 

C. H. Whittemore. . . . 
E. & J. Laidlaw 

ALABASTER. 

Alabiister Plaster Co. . 



SAND POINT. 

W. F. & V. Whitney. 
Other Mills 



Capital In- 
vested. 

40,000 
15,000 
125,000 
75,000 
85,000 
40,000 
80,000 
40,000 
35,000 
6,000 

60,000 

75,000 

70,000 
25,000 

100,000 
50,000 
25,000 
25,000 

70,000 

40,000 

20,000 

5,000 

40,000 
15,000 
25,000 

10,000 

80,000 
60,000 



Luniljer cut 
in 1870. 

4,200,000 
4,000,000 
8,502,000 
7,000,000 
5,000,000 
4,000,000 
4,200,000 
1,526,555 
1,500,000 
8,000,000 

7,500,000 

2,500,000 

4,500,000 
700,000 

14,000,000 

5,400,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 
8,500,000 
1,000,000 

8,500,000 

2,200,000 

500,000 

200,000 

2,500,000 
5,000,000 



Lath cut. 



1,728,750 
1,500,000 

* *8do,66() 

1,200,000 

884,600 

1,500,000 



8,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 



8,100,000 
800,000 



600,000 



600,000 
2,000,000 



Totals f 1,286,000 116,428,555 20,218,850 
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Tlie sliiiigle business of the Shore is one of considerable im- 
portance, as will be seen by the following table. A large number of 
shingle mills are being erected at various points, and the prospects 
are that the manufacture of shingles on the Shore during 1871 will 
be conducted on a more extensive scale than ever before. 

SHIXULE PRODUCT. 

Cheboygan.— Yorce, Baker & Co., 7,000,000; Fisher, Heim- 
lich & Co., -2,000,000. Alpena.— Hopper, Davis & Co., 7,000,000; 
J. S. Minor, 6,500,000; T.Luce & Co., 2,000,000; A. F. Fletcher 
& Co., 13,000,000; F. N. Barlow, 2,000,000; Bewick, Comstock & 
Co., 12,000,000; Alex. Doty, 6,000,000; Hays & Smith, 1,500,000. 
Harrisville.— Two mills, 1,000,000. Au Sable, J. & C. Parks 7,000,- 
000; Au Sable Lumber and Salt Co., 1,100,000. East Tawas.— 
Orland O. Newman, 1,000,000. Tawas City.—Andrew Murphy, 
1,000,000; E. L. Schrau & Co., 4,000,000; E. & J. Laidlaw, 10,000,- 
000; Other Mills, 5,500,000; Plaster Co., Alabaster, 200,000. 
Total, 89,800,000. 

EEYIEW OF 1872. 

The business of " the Shore " is steadily increasing and the ag- 
gregate of manufactured product shows a large increase over that of 
last season. The Alabaster Plaster Works, though not reported in 
detail, have been mar.aged with the customary energy, and a depot 
for the sale of their products, ground and calcined, the quality of 
which is now fully established as equal to that of the best beds 
or works in Michigan or elsewhere, will be established at Wenona, 
whence it can be shipped to all parts of the country. 

At Tawas there has been a steady advance in every material 
interest. At Au Sable the mills commenced last year have been 
completed and put into successful operation, as our tables show, and 
at Oscoda the prospects in business, as well as in social matters, is 
most encouraging. It is confidently expected that, at this point, 
Pack k Co. and Smith, Kelley & Co. will in another year erect new 
mills to be supplied with timber from their extensive tracts oi pine 
on the headquarters of the Au Sable River and its tributaries. 

In the vicinity of Harrisville, in Alcona County, the farming 
district has been extensively developed, while the business of lum- 
bering has been largely extended. Backus & Bro. have built a 
new saw mill five miles west of the landing with a daily cutting 
capacity of 30,000 feet; and there has been a noticeable addition to 
the general production capacity in lumber and shingles, of wliicli we 
have not at hand the exact details. 

At Ossineke, Cunningham, Robinson & Co's saw mill, burned 
last Fall, is now being rebuilt and will be ready for operation in the 
Spring, with an ample stock of logs which is now being got in. 

LUMBER PRODUCT FOR 1872. 

ALPENA. Capital Lumber cut Lath nut 

invested. inlS7'2. in 1872. 

J. K. Lockwood & Co. . . 20,000 9^500,000 1,000,000 

Prentiss, Barlow & Co 25,000 2,500,000 

Mason, Luce & Co 85,000 7,000,000 2,500,000 

Hough, Hillard & Co 100,000 8,800,000 1,000,000 

J. S. Minor 15,000 8,750,000 1,400,000 

Campbell, Potter & Co 100,000 8,000,000 1,500,000 

F. W. Gilchrist 40,000 8,500,000 1,500,000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 35 000 2,000,000 

Folkerts& Butterfield 40,000 6,000,000 1,800,000 

Eichardsoii, Averv & Co 50,000 10,000,000 2,500,000 

Speachly & Lee .\ 10,000 1,000,000 

OSSINEKE. 

Ossineke Mill Co 00,000 10,000,000 2,000,000 

ALCONA. 

Beard & Haynes 40.000 8,000,000 1,500,000 

A. Backus, Jr 10,000 2,000,000 500,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

Weston, Colwell cS: Co 70,000 7,000,000 L500,0e0 

Lonsbey & YanBuskirk 25,000 600,000 



AU SABLE. 

Loud, Gay & Co 

Witthauer & Selieurmaini 

Backus & Bro 

Au Sable L. & S. Co 

J. & C. Parks 



EAST TAWAS. 

Tawas Mill Co 

W. G. Grant & Son . . . 
Adams, Jolley & Qo . . . 

TAWAS CITY. 

J. C. Cameron 

S. &C. D.Hale 

C. H. Whittemore . . . . 

L. Spencer & Co 

E. & J. Laidlaw 



LONG LAKE. 

Charles Whitlow 

RIFLE RIVER. 

Gorie & Carscallen 

SAND POINT 

W. F. &Y. Whiney 

ALABASTER. 

Alabaster Plaster Works. 



Capital, 
invested. 


Lumber cut 
in 1872. 


120,000 
80,000 
50,000 
50,000 
80,000 


17,400,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,001) 
8,500,000 
1,500,000 


60,000 
50,000 
25,000 


10,000,000 

7,000,000 

'8,000,000 


70,000 
55,000 
40,000 
80,000 
25,000 


2,500,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 


30,000 


1,000,000 


85,000 


2,500,000 


80,000 


1,900,000 


10,000 





Lath cut 
in 1872. 

8,200,000 



1,585,000 
' '500,()00 



2,000,000 



Total . . . . , $1,465,000 168,950,000 26 485,000 

The shingle husiness of the Shore during 1872 was quite ex- 
tensive, the cut footing up as follows : 

SHINGLES. 

Chehoygan 7,000,000, Alpena 64,000,000, Harrisville 2,000,000, 
Au Sahle 6,000,000, Tawas 21,000,000, Alahaster 5,000,000, other 
Shore mills 6,000,000. Total, 111,000,000. 

These shingle mills represent a capital of $228,000 in mill 
property, and employ 358 men. 



EEYIEW OF 1878. 

The lumher manufactured on the Shore during 1878, shows 
a material increase over the product of 1872, and in view of the 
fact that the Shore business is comparatively new, a further increase 
may be expected during the years to come. The slaughter of pines 
has not been near as great along the Shore as on the streams tribu- 
tary to the Saginaw, and as a consequence the pine is more acces- 
sible. The principal lumber manufacturing points are Cheboygan, 
Alpena, Au Sable and Tawas, the chief of which is Alpena. These 
are all flourishing towns and villages, and growing rapidly. The 
country along the Shore is becoming rapidly settled, and their ma- 
terial interest steadily advancing. 

LUMBER PRODUCT OF 1873. 

ALPENA, Lumber cut Lumber on 

in 187:i. Dock. 

F. W. Gilchrist 11,000,000 3,000,000 

Hough, Hillard & Co 10,000,000 1,200,000 

Kichardson, Avery & Co 10,000,000 5,000,000 

Folkerts & Butterfield 5,000,000 1,000,000 

Prentiss & Co 10,000,000 1,000,000 

Campbell, Potter & Co 7,000,000 2,000,000 

Mason, Luce & Co 5,000,000 % 1,500,000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 4,000,000 2,000,000 

Bewick, Comstock & Co. , 8,000,000 3,000,000 

J. S. Minor 5,000,000 8,000,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

J. Van Buskirk 2,000,000 800,000 

Weston, Colwell & Co 4,250,000 500,000 

AU SABLE 

Loud, Gay & Co 21,859,571 5,806,211 

Au Sable L. & S. Co 4,489,294 1,200,000 

Backus & Bro 4,000,000 1,000,000 

Smith, Colwell & Langstaff. 2,300,000 660,000 
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EAST TAWAS. 

TawasMiJlCo 

W. G. Grant & Son 

Adams, JoUey & Co 

TAWAS CITY. 

J. C. Cameron 

S. &C. D. Hale 

C. H. Whittemore 



Lumber cut 
in 1873. 

8,780,000 

11,350,000 

5,241,400 


Lumber on 
Dock 

3,500,000 

2,200,000 

150,000 


4,000,000 

10,500,000 

5,000,000 


600,000 

2,500,000 

750,000 


'270,000 


200,000 


3,000,000 


800,000 


100,000 


100,000 


500,000 
6,500,000 


250,000 
1,000,000 



LONG LAKE. 

Charles Whitlaw 

SAND POINT. 

W. F. & V. Whitney 

AU GRES. 

S. D. Bchlosser, (new) 

RIFLE RIVER. 

Gorie & Carscallen 

Others including Alcona and small mills . 



Total 169,140,265 49,216,211 

Under the head of others we have included two mills at Alco- 
na, from which we have no returns, but which in 1872 cut 5,000,- 
000. There are also two or three other mills, unimportant in the 
aggregate cut, and which, we beheve, will be covered in our estimate 
of 6,500,000 feet as shown in the table. 

The following summary embraced in our returns, but not given 
above, will show the amount of shingles manufactured in 1873 on 
the Shore, lath cut, men employed and capital invested : 

Shingles. 

Alpena 58,000,000 

Harrisville 

Au Bable 4,000,000 

Tawas 17,000,000 

Sand Point 

Alabaster 4,000,000 

Others 8,000,000 



Lath. 


Men Emp'd. 


Capital. 


11,200,000 


498 


$ 582,000 


500,000 


65 


85,000 


1,600,000 


325 


285,000 


2,434,000 


328 


395,000 


1,000,000 


25 


35,000 




15 


15,000 


1,500,000 


112 


146,000 



Totals,.. .91,000,000 18,234,000 1,368 1Pl,543,0Q0 

The capacity of the above mills show an increase of about 
6,000,000 feet of lumber. In shingles there is a decrease in the 
amount manufactured. Tlie amount of shingles cut on the Shore 
during 1872 being 111,000,000. 

Two new^ sawmills were put up last Summer in Oscoda ; Moore 
& Tanner's is 50x120 feet, and fitted out with two gangs and a cir- 
cular. It is nearly completed and will be ready for this season's 
campaign, with a capacity of 12,000,000 feet. The other new mill 
being built by Messrs. Smith & KeUey, is 60x120 feet, and will also 
be ready for operation next Spring, this mill contains two gangs, 
one circular and one upright and has a capacity of 14,000,000 feet. 

Messrs. Colwell, Smith & Langstaff, bought the mill pre- 
viously owned by Messrs. Witthauer & Scheurmann, at Au Sable, 
and have been making some changes and repairs. They took out 
the upright and have put in a gang and also a new saw^dust feeder. 
They now have a capacity of 50,000 feet per day. By an outlay of 
about $2,000 in dredging, they increased their boomage capacity to 
1,000,000 feet. 

KEVIEW OF 1875. 

The large surplus of logs usually carried from one season to 
another to a great detriment of the profitable manufacture of 
lumber was materially lessened at Alpena by the operations of the 
season of 1875. The season for mill men was an unusually good 
one, and the cut was considerably larger than usual. The stock in 
the river was cut closer than in any season for the past five years. 

The mill firm of Hough, Hillard & Co., has been changed 
to Hillard, Churchill & Co. The noticeable change about their 
premises is the addition of a furnace for the burning of refuse, 
erected at a cost of about $5,000. They consider that they saved 
nearly or quite the amount of its cost in last season's use. 



Previous to the construction it was necessary to cart their slabs 
and sawdust to a considerable distance and then burn them upon 
the ground. Now the machinery carries all refuse into the 
"burning fiery furnace" without any hard labor. It stands up like 
a lighthouse, is lined with brick and covered by sheet iron, and is 
so arranged that there is no danger of a conflagration from it. 

The old firm of Prentiss & Co., is no\v the Alpena Lumber 
Company. 

It will be observed by the table showing the shingle manufact- 
ure of Alpena that the cut of 1874 was 58,550,000, while the cut 
of 1875 was only 40,280,000. The reason is that the full capacity 
of shingle machinery was not brought out in the latter year. The 
B. K. Young & Co. shingle mill, operated in 1873 and 1874 by 
Albert Pack & Co., was idle during the entire season of 1875, and 
the capacity is 12,000,000. The B. Cushman & Co. shingle mill 
capacity 10,000,000, was also idle during 1875, owing to the busi- 
ness failure of the concern; and the Gillett & Eales mill* capacity 8,- 
000,000, only cut 2,000,000. Thus in these three mills the cut for 
the season was lessened 28,000,000. 

The shingle mill owned by Prentiss & Co., and operated by 
Campbell & Nugent in 1873 and 1874 was purchased by Edward 
White in the Spring of 1875, and operated by him in the follow- 
ing season. 

The water mill of Weston, Colwell & Co., at Harrisville, 
capacity 5,000,000 feet was consumed by fire in 1874. Prepara- 
tions for rebuilding were at once commenced — in fact, had been 
commenced before the fire — the mill being old and not having the 
desired capacity — but the depression in the trade induced the firm 
to hold off and they have not yet rebuilt. 

Of the two new saw mills that were erected in Oscoda in the 
Summer of 1872, only one has yet been completed in shape to 
operate. Messrs. Smith, Kelley & Dwight's was successfully ope- 
rated in 1875, as seen by the table, but Moore & Tanner's w^as not 
ready, It will, however, be in shape for the campaign of 1876. 
The mill is 50x120 feet, fitted out with two gangs and a circular, 
giving it a capacity ot 12,000,000 feet per season. 

Messrs. Loud, Gay & Co. during the past season expended 
about $4,000 in dredging tlieir boom, and have increased its 
capacity 500,000 feet. 

The mill of the Au Sable Lumber and Salt Co., at Au Sable, 
performed its last work in the season of 1873. 

At Tawas, the large mill of W. G. Grant & Son did not run, 
and the Tawas Mill Company run only a portion of the season. 

The mill of Adams, Jolley & Co. has changed hands and is 
known as the Jenkinson Mill. 

SmNGLES. 

The shingle cut of the Shore shows a large faUing off. Two 
miUs at Cheboygan and several at Alpena did not run at all. The 
shingle cut of the various points on the Shore may be summarized 
as follows: Alpena, 40,000,000; Tawas, 15,000,000; Alabaster, 
2,000,000; total cut, 57,000,000; on hand January 1, 1876, 
2,000,000. 

No shingles were cut at Eogers City, Au Sable or Sand Point. 
The capacity of the shingle mills on the Shore is about 150,000,000. 

LUMBER PRODUCT FOR 1875. 

ALPENA. Capital. Cut 1875. Lath. 

Campbell, Potter & Co 50,000 7,500,000 1,500,000 

Hi lard, CliurchiJl & Co 75,000 12,000,000 . 1,200,000 

Bewick, Combtock & Co 40,000 ' 8,000,000 1,500,000 

Alpena Lumber Company 80,000 8,000,000 2,500.000 

Kichardson, Avery & Co 50,000 10,000,000 2,000,000 

F. W. Gilchrist 50,000 9,000,000 3,000,000 

Mason, Luce & Co 40,000 7,000,000 2,500,000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 40,000 7,000,000 3,000,000 

Folkerts & Butterfield 10,000 6,500,000 1,250,000 

J. S. Minor 30,000 4,500 000 3 000,000 
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AU SABLE. Capital. Cut 1875. Lath. 

Geo. L. Colwell & Co 40,000 5,000,000 

Backus & Bro 100,000 2 000,000 300,000 

AuSable L. & S. Co 50,000 

OSCODA. 

Loud, Gay & Co.. (two mills) 150,000 20,000,000 2,000,000 

Smith, Kelley & D wight 70,000 10,000,000 2,130,000 

HARRIS VILLE. 

Backus & Bro 30,000 .^.250,000 600,000 

J. Yau Buskirk 14,000 1,500,000 

OSSINEKE. 

L. K. Sanborn 10,000 1,000,000 

EAST TAWAS. 

Tawas Mill Co 130,000 8,500,000 500,000 

Wm. Jenkinson 40,000 2,500,000 1,000,000 

W. G. Grant & Son 50,000 

TAWAS CITY. 

J. C. Cameron 150,000 9,000,000 2,000,000 

S. & C. D. Hale 60,000 6,000,000 

C. H. Whittemore 40,000 4,000,000 1,500,000 

OTHERS. 

Four mills no^ enumerated 105,000 4,500,000 2,000,000 

Total 1,504,000 156,750,000 33,480,000 

Amount of pickets on the Shore 2,222,000 of which 1,620,000 
were cut at Alpena, 90,000 at AuSable, 500,000 at Oscoda, and 
12,400 at Harrisville. Among mills included in '^others" is the 
mill of Albert Molitar, Eogers City, the Whitney mill at Sand 
Point, and a mill at Long Lake, Iosco County. 

PRODUCT FOR 1876. 

ALPENA. Men. Lumber. Lath. 

Campbell, Potter & Co 38 7,000,0(^0 1,500.000 

Hillard, Churchill & Co 45 9,000 000 2,00J,000 

BeWick, ComPtock & Co 40 8,978,744 3,092.400 

Alpena Lumber Co * 45 9,000,000 2,000,000 

Kiehardson, Avery & Co 50 10,000,000 3,000,000 

F. W. Gilchrist . ." 40 10,500,000 2 000,000 

Mason, Luce & Co 33 6,568 183 3 500,000 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 40 9,000,000 2,500 000 

Folkerts & Butterfield 50 9,500,000 1,700,000 

J. S Minor 24 5,800,000 2,250,000 

AU SABLE. 

George L. Colwell & Co 42 6 000.000 

J. E. Potts & Co 40 4,750,000 400,000 

OSCODA. 

Loud, Gay & Co., rtwo mills)... 170 17,000.000 2,000,000 

Smith, Kelley & Dwight 85 15,000,000 3,400,000 

Moore, Tanner & Co 30 1,500,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

Backus & Bro 35 

J. Van Buskirk 14 1,500,000 

ALCONA. 

James Beard & Co 15 2,000,000 1,000,000 

EAST TAWAS. 

Tawas Mill Co 60 7,000,000 

Wm. Jenkinson 30 3,000,000 1,000,000 

TAWAS CITY. 

J. C. Cameron 40 5,000,000 700,000 

S. & C. D. Hale 40 6,000,000 

C. H. Whittemore 80 650,000 400,000 

Total 1,086 158,746,927 82,442,400 

PRODUCT OF 1878-79. 

ALPENA. 1878. 1879. 

C. H. Richardson 10,000,000 18,000,000 

Bewick, Comstock & Co 11,929,690 11,258,864 

A. F. Fletcher & Co 11,021,967 10,500,000 

Butterfield & Crable 8,500,000 , . _ 

W. H. & E. K. Potter 10,000,000 7,500,000 

F. W. Gilchrist 15,500,000 18,278,086 

J. S. Minor 11,500,000 7,500,000 

Folkerts & Brebuer 7,500,000 4,000,000 

C. E. Mason 8,021,649 5,500,000 

H. D. Churchill 12,000,000 11,000,000 

George E. Prentiss 700,000 

Albert Pack & Co 10,000,000 7,792,i76 

Warner & Davis 



OSSINEKE 1878. 

Ossineke Lumber Co 2,500,000 

ALCONA. 

James Beard & Co 2,000,000 

HARRISVILLE. 

George L. Colwell 9,000,000 

GREENBUSH. 

D. B. Mudgelt 8,000,000 

J. Van Buskirk 2,000,000 

OSCODA AND AV SABLE. 

Oscoda S. & L. Co 21,594,589 

J. E. Potts 17,500,000 

J. C. Gram 12,929,000 

Pack, Woods & Co 18,000,000 

Friedlander, Roethke & Co 7,850,000 

Moore & Tanner 15,000,000 

EAST TAWAS 

Emery Bros 8,000,000 

Wm. Jenkinson 4,000,000 

Fray & Tebo 7,000,000 

TAWAS CITY. 

Edson & Osier 

Jenkinson, Stevenson & Fowler 7,000,000 

George McBean 2,500,000 



1879. 



Total 251,546,845 



2,500,000 

6,000,000 

8,000,000 
1,500,000 

20,059,100 
11,000,000 
12,000,000 

* 2,860,666 
15,050,000 

6,500,000 
5,000,000 
7,000,000 



8,500,000 
500,000 

192,728,226 



LUMBER PRODUCT OF 1880. 



Men. 



80 

65 
60 



ALPENA. 

Fletcher, Pack & Co ) 

Fletcher, Pack & Co. timber mill \ 

W. H. &E. K.Potter 

F. W. Gilchrist 

Bewick, Comstock & Co 

C. W. Eichardson 85 

Geo. Prentiss 75 

Butterfield & Crable 60 

H. D. Churchill's miU 50 

J. S. Niver 44 

OSCODA AND AU SABLE. 

John C. Gram, two mills 125 

J. E. Potts 90 

Moore & Tanner 42 

Oscoda Salt & Lumber Co 84 

Oscoda Salt & Lumber Co 68 

Pack, Woods & Co 100 

ROGERS CITY. 

Judson D. Smith 



J. Beard & Co 

HARRISVILLE. 

G. L. Colwell 

TAWAS AND EAST TAWAS. 

Emery Bros 58 

G. P.^cfeH. B. Smith 75 

C. H. Prescott 60 

Geo, McBean 80 

Adams & Sullivan 46 

Wm. Jenkinson 

D. C. Welch & Co 



Lum])er Cut. 

12,881,240 
7,428,112 
10,000,000 
15,000,000 
10,950,882 
18,000,000 
12,500,000 
11,000,000 
12,800,000 
12,500,000 

26,000,000 
22,250,000 
14,200,000 
18,669,220 
12,526,995 
27,000,000 

2,400,000 

8,956,812 



Lath Cut. 

8,100,000 

2,000,066 
8,598,000 



4,500,000 
4,000,000 
8,250,090 



1,000,000 

2,870,666 

98,100 

8,500,000 

800,000 



6,000,000 1,000,000 



11,064,898 

10,000,000 

2,000,000 

4,500,000 

7,000,000 



1,000,000 



Total 1,292 285,127,609 80,206,190 

SHINGLE PRODUCT FOR 1880. 

W. H. & E. K. Potter, Alpena 11,000,000 

Bewick, Comstock & Co., Alpena 9,826,000 

Warner & Davis, Alpena 12,001,000 

Campbell & Eobinson, Alpena 18,750,000 

C. H. Prescott, Tawas 4,000,000 

J. Beard & Co., Alcona 6,611,000 



Total 56,688,000 

THE PRODUCT OF 1881. 

The total product of the various mills, for 1881, was as fol- 
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lows: Alpena 135,600,000, Au Sable and Oscoda 160,000,000, Ta- 
was 81,624,000. 

PRODUCT OF' 1882 AU SABLE. 

Below we give the total lumber cut made by the various mills at 
Au Sable and Oscoda during the season of 1882. This report was 
made up from the books of the Oscoda Boom Company, through 
whose hands all logs from the river passed, which each mill cut. 
All these mills, except E. F. Loud's, were started up about the middle 
of April, and shut down during the middle of the week ending Novem- 
ber 25th. Those Mills marked with a star (*) were run both day and 
night during the greater part of the season : 

FEET. 

*Pack, Woods & Co 39,308,913 

0. S. & L. Co., (two mills) 43,812,177 

Moore & Tanner 16,302,998 

*J. E. Potts 35,173,906 

J. C. Gram 32,040,517 

E. F. Loud 14,898,537 



Total 181,537,048 

EAST TAWAS AND TAWAS CITY. 

The mills of East Tawas made the following lumber cut during 
the season of 1882: Emery, 12,000,000 feet; E. T. S. & L. C/o., 
12,888,443; Lock, r,,250,000; total, 30,138,443. Numerous im- 
provements were made to these mills during the Winter of 1883, 
and their cutting capacity largely increased. At Tawas City the 
Hale mill cut 14,000,000 feet, and the McBean mill 4,000,000 feet. 



LUMBEE. 



ALPENA. 

Minor Lumber Co 

W. H. & E.K.Potter.... 
Mason Lumber Co 

E. O. Avery 

Bewick, Comstock & Co. . 
W. L. &H. D. Churchill. 
Butterfield & Crable 

F. W. Gilchrist 

Prentiss Lumber Co 

Fletcher, Pack & Co 

Chas. Eichardson 



Cut No. Feet. 

13,000,000 
11,000,000 
13,000,000 
6,000,000 
15,000,000 
16,000,000 
13,500,000 
20,000,000 
17,500,000 
38,000,000 
16,000,000 



Total. 179,000,000 

SmNftLES AND LATH. 

Lath pieces. 

Minor Lumber Co 2,500,000 

W. H. & E. K. Potter 3,000,000 

Mason Lumber Co 4,000,000 

Bewick, Comstock & Co 3,500,000 

W. L. & H. D. Churchill 4,500,000 

F. W. Gilchrist 5,000,000 

Fletcher, Pack & Co 6,000,000 

Chas. Eichardson 3,000,000 

Folkerts & Masters 

Warner, Davis & Co 



Am't. on Hand 

2,100,000 
1,000,000 
6,700,000 
2,250,000 
3,000,000 
3,150,000 
1,850,000 
3,750,000 
2,000,000 
2,800,000 
3,000,000 

31,600,000 



No. Shingles 

15,300,660 



5,000,000 
11,000,000 

14,000,000 



Total 31,500,000 58,950,000 

A history of each mill row in operation is given in connection 
with the history of the county in which they are severally located. 

THE SALT INTEKEST. 

The manufacture of salt is confined to Iosco County, and its 
history is given in that connection. The first salt well was jjut 
down by W. G. Grant & Son, at East Tawas, in 1872, and the 
product of 1873 was 11,502 barrels. The total product of 1882 
was 211,667. 



FISHEEIES. 

The occupation of a fisherman dates back to a very early 
period of the world's history, and the catching of fish to obtain 



food, as a sport, or as an industrial pursuit is an employment that 
has been engaged in wherever success crowned the efforts. The 
history of amateur anghng would go much farther than this and 
portray the motley throngs or solitary anglers upon piers and banks, 
impatiently dipping their baited hooks mto the water where the 
presence of fish was unknown. Sport, in such instances, being the 
object sought, the adventure must be regarded as a satisfying suc- 
cess ; for the fatigue is just as prostrating, the lunch basket as de- 
vouringly emptied, and the blistered nose flames gorgeously and 
smarts as lustily, as though the "catch" had been prodigious. It is, 
however, with fishing as an important industry that we present the 
subject upon these pages. 

This trade has constituted a prominent and an important part 
of the business of the lakes and bays that hem this beautiful pen- 
insula for many years. Its extent ^nd profit are not generally 
understood. It would be a difficult thing to estabhsh the exact 
time when this trade was first entered into upon the upper lakes, 
but its history as an industry dates back to a very early period. As 
early a-s 1858, the lake and river fish exported from various points 
on Saginaw Eiver, amounted in value to upwards of $40,000 a 
year. The principal fisheries noticed here are at Saginaw Bay and 
up the shore to Thunder Bay. The pioneer industry at Au Sable, 
Alcona and Thunder Bay was fishing, and on the Saginaw Bay it 
was among the early pursuits. !A.u Sable was the most noted of 
the early fishing points, and there are few men living who can 
remember back of the time when fishing was commenced at that 
point. 

We find this business reviewed for the year 1867 as foliows: 

" The fisheries of Thunder Bay constitute an important item 
among the resources of Alpena, some of the trap net grounds in 
the vicinity being the most valuable and productive of any on the 
entire chain of lakes, and the business generally successful and re- 
munerative. The average yearly catch of fish in the bay and from 
adjacent islands is 6,250 barrels; of these, one quarter are trout, 
worth $8 per barrel at shipping point; the balance white fish, worth 
from f 11 to $12 per barrel. The season of 1866 being generally 
unfavorable for the business, the whole catch did not exceed 5,000 
barrels. There are regularly employed at the different fishing 
stations, in the aggregate, nine sail boats, seven trap net skiffs, re- 
quiring the services of 100 men. The value of the investment in 
the business is, for boats, nets, etc., $25,000; for grounds and 
buildings, $35,000. Average yearly product fully equal to the 
investment, $60,000. 

" At Au Sable there are forty sail boats for gill net fishing and 
four trap net operations. Average yearly catch, 30,000 barrels; 
value of property in boats and nets, $50,000; number of men em- 
ployed, 175. Fifteen tons of fresh fish are shipped from the Au 
Sable every week during the season of navigation, to Bay City and 
the Saginaws. 

" At Harrisville, sixty men, four sail boats and appurtenances 
and four trap net skiffs and appurtenances are constantly employed 
in the business of trap and gill net fishing. Average yearly catch, 
5,000 barrels; value of product, $40,000; value of property in- 
vested, $40,000. 

" The fishing intereBt in the Saginaw Eiver has assumed a 
considerable degree of importance. The trade opened during the 
Winter of 1864-'65 through the efforts of Harvey Wilhams, the 
pioneer. The fish are caught under the ice by cutting a series of 
holes and passing the nets under the ice from one hole to anotner. 
The kinds of fish caught for the trade are pickerel, pike, black bass 
and perch. When caught they are packed in barrels and shipped 
to Detroit, Cincinnati, New York and other markets. The amount 
reahzed for these fish during the year 1867, not calculating those 
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used for home consumption, was not less than f 14,000. For 
1865 and 1866 the average catch was about seventy-five tons 
each year, bringing an average price of f 100 per ton. The 
catch on the river and bay for 1867 amounted to about f 25,000." 
In 1870, carefully prepared statistics compiled under authority 
of the Legislature show the amount invested, the catch and value 
of the product to have been as follows : 

CAPITAL. BBLS. VALUE. 

Alpena $25,000 3,800 37,000 

Alcona 1,800 440 3,630 

Iosco 89,900 9,300 92,800 

Bay 4,300 1,015 9,850 

$121,000 $14,555 $143,280 

In 1873 the product of the Saginaw Bay amounted to 2,500 
barrels, and of all the shore fisheries 20,000 barrels. 

In 1876 a local writer reviewed the fishing operations at Alpena 
as follows: 

"Fishing is carried on by means of trap nets and gill nets. 
The trap net grounds are inside the bay, the best places being 
Campbell's fishery. Plough's fishery and Sulphur Island. The gill 
net grounds lie off the coast a distance of from five to ten miles. 
The number of rigs employed in fishing varies every year, but they 
number, generally, about ten trap nets and ten or twelve gill net 
rigs. The yearly catch will average between four and five thou- 
sand barrels, worth, at least, $30,000. Lately, a large business 
has sprung up in the fresh fish line, the fish being packed in ice in 
Alpena, and then shipped to various points below. The most con- 
venient sites for the gill net boats are on North Point, Sugar Island 
and Gull Island. The best fishing season is during the Fall 
when fish come on the various reefs to spawn, but the reckless 
catching at such times has sensibly diminished the number of 
fish. The principal fish sought after are white fish and trout. In 
addition to those are pickerel, bass, sturgeon,, herring, suckers and 
a number of other varieties. 

At the present time, this industry is extensively carried on at 
Thunder Bay, giving employment to a large number of men, and 
constituting a very important branch of business. A United 
States hatchery has recently been established at Alpena. 

The amount of fish caught in this vicinity during the season 
of 1882 was as follows: 

By sail boats 420,000 pounds, by trap nets 560,000, pounds, 
by fish tugs 690,000 pounds, total caught at Alpena 1,670,000, 
pounds, amount brought from Duck Island, Ontario, 262,000 
pounds, total amount shipped from Alpena 1,932,000 pounds. 

The greater part of the fish that was caught was packed in ice 
and shipped fresh to Detroit and other markets. 



THE SHORE REGION IN 1871. 

An excellent description of the general features of the Shore 
region was made in 1871, as foUows: 

"Bay County rests its entire eastern border on Saginaw Bay, 
which forms an extremely irregular line. Imagine a county with 
seven tiers of towns north and south (up and down the map), and 
five tiers east and west (across the map), and then imagine that 
old Neptune, in some half famished state, had bitten a huge mouth- 
ful of territory from its eastern side, so that only two tiers of towns 
are left untouched in the western portion of the county, while the 
most of two tiers escape his teeth along the northern section, and 
one tier on the southern side, and you have a very good idea of how 
Saginaw Bay has "walked into" Bay County. Upon the top of the 



bay Iosco County rests with three tiers of towns, and thus extends 
north about half its length, when it abuptly widens to the east by 
the addition of two tiers of towns, and with its townships thus five 
abreast, takes a straight course up the lake to its northern bound- 
ary. Here Alcona County is reached, and the coast goes on still 
due north within its entire limits. Then we reach the southern 
boundary of Alpena County, and Thunder Bay makes another raid 
in upon the land with a long curving sweep, first to the northwest, 
then to the east, and a little south, coming out again into Lake 
Huron at the northern limit of Alpena County, about as far to the 
east as the point from which it took its departure, at the southern 
boundary of the county. Here we reach Presque Isle County, and 
the coast still extends on due north till Lwo tiers of towns are 
passed, when the Shore line rapidly trends off to the northwest until 
the northern boundary of the county is reached, when there is but 
the distance of one township between the lake and the westerly line 
of the county, whereas on the southern border that line is seven 
towns distant from Lake Huron. This will give a clear idea of how 
rapidly the coast hauls in as we near the Straits of Mackinaw. At 
the top of the Presque Isle we reach Cheboygan County, the coast 
still bearing away to the northwest, though not as sharply as in the 
county just below, until the summit of the peninsula is reached, and 
we stand where the waters of Lake Huron and Michigan meet in 
the Straits. • 

"One fact more, and my class in geography can be dismissed, 
and school will be out for this time, at least. From the foot of the 
peninsula to Saginaw Bay the State is seven counties wide, but 
above this point the shore falls back to the west the width of one 
county, keeping the remaining six counties in width until the north- 
ern line of Thunder Bay is reached, when it drops two counties 
more — both by the inroads of Grand Traverse Bay on the outer side 
of the State — and with the four abreast keeps on till Cheboygan is 
reached, when, with two side by side, she gracefully rounds up her 
northern boundary on the straits. 

"And now let us go back again to Saginaw Bay, at the extreme 
southwestern border of Huron County, and resume our journey. 
Passing nprth across the bay, we sail by the mouth of Saginaw 
River, on which, if we were to go up, we should find the large and 
growing towns of Bay City, East Saginaw and Saginaw City, with 
full half a score of lesser places, all abounding in mills and manifold 
industries. But these are well known, and are not on the coast, 
though not far from its border. We also pass the mouths of the 
Rifle and AuGres Rivers, the former running in a northwesterly 
direction through the topmost tiers of towns in Bay County into 
Ogemaw, where it rises, and the latter due north through the same 
tiers into Iosco, where it has its source. Immense quantities of 
pine are cut upon both these rivers every year, but it is all rafted 
out and taken to mills in every direction, the largest part going to 
Bay City and Wenona. Going now along the coast of Iosco 
County, and at a distance of some forty miles from the mouth of 
the Saginaw, we reach the little village of Alabaster, the seat of 
the famous plaster beds of this part of the State. These crop out 
upon the lake shore and extend inland, with a slight dip, to an 
indefinite extent, rendering the work of quarrying and getting the 
gypsum out ready for grinding, or transportation in its crude state, 
a matter of the greatest ease and small cost. A wooden railway 
extends from the dock back to the quarry. The plaster is as white 
as snow, and of superior quality. The town has perhaps 150 
inhabitants, all connected with the quarry in one capacity or 
another. No other business is done. Mr. Benjamin Smith owns 
the town and adjacent territory, from the large grinding mill and 
the store and warehouse, down to the dock and the smallest 
shanty. The dwellings are poor and ill-looking, and there is 
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nothing whatever about the place to render it attractive. AH the 
suppHes that sustain the community are brought from below and 
sold in Mr. Smith's store. Not near as much work is being done 
here this year as heretofore, I am told; not more than fifteen or 
twenty men being engaged in the quarry this season, whereas, two 
years since, seventy-five or eighty were to be found. Wages are not 
large, though very hkely as good as the business will afford, so 
that the prospects of Alabaster at the present juncture are anything 
but brilliant. A small school is taught by a lady, and there is 
preaching once in two or three weeks by a minister who comes 
down from Tawas. 

"Seven miles up the coast we come to Tawas City, the county 
seat of Iosco County. It has from 300 to 400 people, two lumber 
and five shingle mills, and a third sawmill building on a large 
scale by a Saginaw company. There is also a new courthouse, 
two hotels, two or three large and tasteful private dwellings, with 
others of lesser dimensions. There are as yet no churches, but this 
lack will probably be supplied ere long. It is entirely a lumber 
town. The Iosco County (razette is printed here, the only paper in 
the county, and a good one, when its field and chances are taken 
into account. 

"East Tawas is two miles further up the shore, much the jmaior 
■ of the city in years, but already outstripping it in growth and the 
race for improvement. As we sail along Tawas Bay, in full view 
of both towns, their appearance and contrast decidedly favor the 
east town. The dwellings here are more generally painted, and 
there seems to be a greater number of handsome residences. A 
large Union School building is visible, and three churches lift their 
spires heavenward, giving a stranger an idea that in this commu- 
nity he will find, in a fair measure, the privileges that come largely 
with long settlement, wealth already acquired and competence 
reached. These appearances, in a new country or town, mean in- 
telligence, sagacity and enterprise, providing in advance for most 
important needs — characteristics which one desires to find in any 
place in which he seeks a home. Extending nearly the entire front 
of the town is a very substantial dock, upon the interior of which 
the best booming facilities for the mills are furnished. There are 
three lumber and eight or ten shingle mills situated on the bay at 
this point. A private bank is also located here. The logs to supply 
the mills are mostly rafted out of the An Sable Eiver, which empties 
into the bay twelve miles above. 

"At the mouth of the river on the south side Au Sable is sit- 
uated, and upon its opposite bank the village of Oscoda. The two 
together have some 1,500 inhabitants, and extend for quite a dis- 
tance along the bay front and back contiguous to the river. The 
Au Sableds one of the finest of our inland streams, being fed by 
springs that are found along its banks throughout its entire course. 
Its waters are consequently very pure, and its channel deep and un- 
varying. It never freezes at its mouth, and vessels can enter it at 
any season of the year. It runs in a northwesterly direction 
through Iosco, the southwest part of Alcona and the center of Os- 
eoda counties into Crawford, where it divides into three branches, 
one running due north through Crawford into Eoscommon, another 
north into Otsego, and the main stream west to the last tier of 
towns, when it turns and goes north directly parallel with the head- 
quarters of the Manistee, and within a short distance of them, into 
Otsego. Pine is found in large quantities all along its course, 
and it will be the seat of large lumbering operations for fifteen or 
twenty years to come. In Au Sable there are three lumber mills 
and a shingle mill, two of the former of large capacity, and in Os- 
coda there are two large shingle mills and olliers in process of 
building: *A grain elevator with a capacity of 80,000 bushels is also 
in contemplation, it is said. In addition to their lumbering, these 



towns are likewise engaged in the business of getting out long tim- 
ber much more extensively than any others in the State ; not far from 
86,000,000 feet got out and shipped away the present year, I am 
told, besides 18,000,000 more of short logs. Of these latter, 5,000,- 
000 feet are coming out from the north branch of the river, nearly 
or quite 800 miles from its mouth, following the stream, and about 
150 miles, by the road in Township 29 north, of Range 8 west. 

"It will thus be seen that ''The Sable," as these busy settle- 
ments at the mouth of the river are collectively called, is an im- 
portant lumbering point. It divides with Alpena the honor of being 
the most so of any town on the east side of the State above Saginaw 
Bay. Its other features are not as good. It is the rendezvous of a 
great many rough characters, and society is not of a quality to 
boast of particularly; churches as yet find no congenial soil in which 
to root; schools are not appreciated overmuch, and whiskey shops 
abound. A good deal of general trading is done, and the place is 
the center of a large business. It is not likely to grow up or im- 
prove very rapidly in any respect, the interests here being so largely 
non-resident and temporary, but a slow progress may, perhaps, 
reasonably be looked for. 

"Iosco County, in which the three towns I have now spoken of 
are situated, contains a disagreeable amount of sand and a less 
quantity of farming land than many of its neighbors, but there is, 
nevertheless, considerable of the latter situated back some distance 
from the lake, which is being gradually occupied, and which will, 
quite possibly, give a permanence to all these towns that they could 
not otherwise hope to obtain. I do not see the prospect of any 
very decided increase in their population or importance in any par- 
ticular. They will do well if they hold their own and make a slow 
and steady progress. 

"Nearly thirty miles up the shore we pass Harrisville, the county 
seat of Alcona County. It is handsomely situated upon a moderate 
sized sand blufi , has three mills in and near it, sawing the timber 
in the vicinity that can be hauled to them, there being no stream. 
It has 400 inhabitants, and a fair farming country back of it, 
which promises to impart to its steady growth. A good court- 
house and church are to be seen, and many tokens of thrift. 

"About thirty miles more, up into the extreme northwest corner 
of Thunder Bay, brings us to Alpena, the best looking and most in- 
viting town, by all odds, between Port Huron and Mackinaw. It 
is situated at the mouth of Thunder Bay River, which extends 
back into Alpena County about half across its territory, when it di- 
vides into two branches, the northern going up into Presque Isle 
County, there turning in a southwesterly course to its sources in 
Montmorency County, while the southern passes in a southwesterly 
direction through Alpena, into and through the eastern and south- 
ern half of Montmorency, finally taking its rise in the north part of 
Otsego. As we steam up the bay, the smoke pouring out of its 
numerous mill stacks, its four churches, its large and handsome 
Union School, and the multitude of neatly painted white residences, 
many of them f^uite large and elegant, all give the town a pleasing 
air of busy thrift, intelligence and refinement, which a closer in- 
spection does not belie nor diminish. There are 2,500 people here, 
and the town is growing rapidly. I was much surprised at the 
size and appearance of the place, it far exceeding my expecta- 
tions. It abounds "in stores and shops of all kinds, the sand of its 
streets is paved with sawdust — a sort of primitive Nicolson, which 
makes a very good road — and there is evidence on every hand of a 
self-sustaining and prosperous community. There are here and on 
the river back of the town, eleven lumber and eight shingle mills, 
two of these being driven by water, the river affording a fine power 
for that purpose. There is also — what is rarely found in these 
shore towns — a first-class hotel, the Burrel House, kept by A. E. 
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McClain, formerly connected with the Fraser House, at Bay City. 
The traveler will here find the luxury of a most excellent tahle, 
prompt and polite attendance, and clean and well-furnishea rooms. 
It seems to me a little problematical whether so good a hotel can be 
maintained, but the good people of Alpena will lack in a due regard 
for the interests of the whole town if they tolerate a particle of 
doubt on that point. They could better afford to pay outright a sum 
sufficient to remunerate the proprietor and a lessee of this house 
for their efforts rather than to suffer it to deteriorate. The society 
here is excellent, comprising much of intelligence, refinement and 
sterling worth. The wholesome influence of the churches upon the 
tone of the community seemed to me quite marked, and the most 
inveterate sneerer at these institutions, if he was honest, would be 
compelled to admit that they have proved of inestimable value to 
Alpena. The work of improvement is being prosecuted on every 
side as though the people had come here to stay, and not merely to 
make money for a time and then leave, and there is manifestly 
a determination that it shall be done. The river is a fine stream, 
while a few miles back good farming lands are reached, and the 
work of their cultivation is already begun. I see no reason to 
doubt that this bustling and good looking town is destined to a 
large and permanent growth. Two papers, the Pioneer and An/ns, 
are printed here. The former is the old-established Republican 
paper, and has seen much of hard struggle, but is gradually getting a 
secure foothold. The latter is newly started and seems to be doing 
well. Alpena also has a mineral spring — no place of any preten- 
sions can keep house without one of these indispensable adjuncts 
to a Michigan town. Its waters have a decided smell and taste of 
sulphur, and are said to hold other remedial ingredients. " 



THE SHORE MAIL ROUTE. 

In the early days mail trans j)ortation was effected by sledges 
drawn by dogs, in charge of an Indian during the Winter, and by 



fish boat during the Summer. The Indian mail carrier was par- 
ticularly proud of his avocation and equipage. His dogs were 
fancifully arrayed, and monogrammed in a style befitting their im- 
portant mission. 

The stage line between Standish and Alpena was established 
in 1871, Mr. J. F. Willey being the first to operate it. In 1872 
Mr. Nelson Green purchased the route of Mr. Willey and has 
operated it since that time. When Mr. Green first took the line 
there w^as a daily mail to Au Sable, and one weekly between Au- 
Sable and Alpena. He immediately changed the latter to a daily 
run. The line from Standish to Alpena is operated during the 
Winter season only, and between Standish and Au Gres through 
the entire year. The distance between Standish and Alpena is 115 
miles, and is the longest stage route in the State. 

The present equipment consists of seventy horses with 
vehicles and other appointments constituting an investment of 
from f 15,000 to $20,000. 

The largest number of passengers ever taken over the route at 
a single trip was sixty-one. That was in 1872. March, 15, 1872, 
thirty-five passengers were taken from Au Sable to Standish in 
one vehicle, and fifteen in another vehicle were taken at the same 
trip from East Tawas to Standish. 

The road between Standish and Alpena is mostly sand, except 
betwt en Standish and Pine River, through the Au Gres Swamp 
and across Alcona County. There has not been a trip missed since 
Mr. Green has been operating the line, although there are times 
when it would appear a physical impossibility to make the journey. 

Mr. (jreen is the most extensive stage operator in the State. 
He has operated lines from Rives Junction to Eaton Rapids and 
Charlotte, from St. John to St. Louis, from St. Louis to Saginaw, 
from St. Louis to Mt. Pleasant, and other smaller lines. He is a 
native of Brighton, N. Y., and came to Jackson, Mich., in 1858. 
For several years he was dealing in cattle, in which he was veiy 
successful. In 1868 he began operating «tage lines which business 
he still continues. His family residence is still at Jackson. 
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HISTORY OF IOSCO COUNTY. 



In April, 1840, the Legislature parceled out the whole terri- 
tory of the Peninsula north of Town&hip 20, into counties, and 
attached them all to Mackinac, which was then the principal town 
of Northern Michigan. In this division Iosco County was baptized 
with the Lidian name Kah-no-tin, a word of pleasant sound and 
doubtful meaning. 

In 1857 Iosco County was erected by Act of Legislature, the 
main provisions of which were as foUows : 

Section 1. The People of the State of Mlchu/an enact, That 
the county of Iosco shall be organized, and the inhabitants thereof 
entitled to all the rights, privileges and immunities to which, by 
law, the inhabitants of other organized counties of this State are 
entitled. 

Sec. 2. There shall be elected in said county of Iosco, on 
the first Tuesday in July next, all the several county officers to 
which by law, the said county is entitled; and said election and 
canvass shall, in all respects be conducted and held in the manner 
prescribed by law for (holding) elections and canvass for county 
.and state officers. Frovided, That the canvass shall be held on the 
Monday next following said election ; and said county officers shall 
immediately be qualified and enter upon the duties of their respect- 
ive offices, and their several terms of office shall expire at the same 
time that they would have expired had they been elected at the last 
general election. And provided further, i\i2iim^i\\ ^uqIi officers are 
elected and qualified, the proper officers of the county of Saginaw 
shall perform all the duties appertaining to the said county of 
Iosco, in the same manner as though this Act had not been 



Sec. 8. The board of canvassers under this Act shall consist 
of the presiding inspectors of election from each township in paid 
county, who shall organize by appointing one of their number 
chairman and another secretary of said board, and shall thereupon 
proceed to discharge all the duties of a bog^rd of county canvassers 
as in ordinary cases of election for county officers. 

Sec. 4. The county of Iosco shall have concurrent jurisdic- 
tion upon Lake Huron and Saginaw Bay with the other counties 
contiguous thereto. 

Sec. 7. The county seat of said county shall be estabHshed 
by the Board of Supervisors at Ottawas Bay. 

Sec. 8. The inspectors of election for township officers, shall 
also be inspectors of election for county officers. 

Approved February 16, 1857. 

"Iosco" is said to be an illegitimate Indian name to which, 
Schoolcraft, the Indian agent, gave the meaning "water of light." 

The first settlement made in the county was at the mouth of 
the Au Sable River about 1849. The settlement on Tawas Bay 
was made in 1853 by Gideon 0. Whittemore. The history of 
these settlements is given upon following pages. 

The first election for county officers was held on the first Mon- 
day in July, 1857, at which the following officers were elected: — 
Sheriff, Charles H. Whittemore; clerk, James 0. Whittemore; 



treasurer, Charles P. Haywood; register, James 0. Whittemore; 
prosecuting attorney, Gideon 0. Whittemore; probate judge, Gideon 
0. Whittemore; surveyor, Henry Daggett. Mr. Haywood failed 
to qualify as treasurer, and Benjamin F. Pierce was appointed in his 
place. 

The two townships of Tawas and Au Sable were created by 
the Act which erected the county, and their township elections were 
held at the same time as the county election. 



FIRST PROCEEDINGS OF SUPERVISORS. 

The first meeting of the Board of Supervisors was held Novem- 
ber 9, 1857. There were present, Gideon 0. Whittemore, super- 
visor of the township of Tawas, and James O. Whittemore, county 
clerk. Charles H. Whittemore was appointed county treasurer to 
fill a vacancy caused by the failure of Charles P. Haywood, treas- 
urer elect, to file his official oath and execute the bond required by 
law. 

The next meeting of the Board was held July 1, 1859, at the 
office of the county clerk. There were present, Isaac Wilson, super- 
visor of Au Sable and James O. Whittemore, of Tawas. Isaac 
Wilson was chosen chairman. Benjamin F. Pierce was appointed 
county treasurer to fill vacancy at a salary of fifty dollars per an- 
num. The county clerk was ordered to procure necessary books for 
the use of county officers. 

Isaac Wilson was appointed assessor to take the assessment in 
the unorganized county of Alcona, and James 0. Whittemore was 
appointed to take the assessment in the unorganized counties of 
Crawford and Oscoda. 

It was ordered that the room in the second story of G. 0. 
Whittemore k Co's. store at Tawas City be the place for holding 
the Circuit Court, for Iosco County, there being no courthouse in 
the county. 

Thus ended the harmonious and harmless proceedings of that 
session. 

August 28, 1859, another meeting was held to re-affirm the 
action taken at the previous meeting for the reason that it had ap- 
peared that Isaac Wilson, of Au Sable, was not, at the time of his 
election, a resident of the county. It was also ordered that the 
salaries of the treasurer, prosecuting attorney and county clerk be 
fifty dollars each per annum. 

October, 10, 1859, the annual meeting was held at the office of 
the county clerk. At this meeting James 0. Whittemore was pres- 
ent in a body and served the county in the several capacities of 
chairman, clerk, member, audience and lobby. Nothing in the 
records indicates a deadlock at any time during the proceedings. 
After allowing a bill of f 285 for books, seal, etc., the Board ad- 
journed to the next day. 

October 11, 1859, the Board again met by the reassembHng of 
Mr. Whittemore pursuant to adjournment. 
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Benjamin F. Pierce presented his account as treasurer, which 
was as follows: Benjamin F. Pierce, treasurer, 

1859 IN ACCOUNT WITH IOSCO COUNTY. Dr. 

October 3, To cash on redemption certificate, No. 1 . . $3. GO 

1859 Cr. 

October 10, By cash on hand to balance f 3.60 

October 10, To balance cash on hand f 3.G0 

The aggregate value of real and personal estate in the township 
of Tawas was determined to be |39,261.09. and in Sable, $20,- 
511.72. 

It was determined that there should be raised by tax for county 
purposes for the year 1859, f700 apportioned as follows: To the 
township of Tawas, $352.50; to Sable, $184.25; and to the unorgan- 
ized county of Crawford, $163.25 

September 15, 1860, a special meeting was held, at which 
Gideon 0. Whittemore, supervisor of Tawas was present. Only 
routine business was transacted. 

October 8, 1860, the annual meeting was held, at which Gideon 
0. Whittemore was present and elected chairman. The total valua- 
tion of the county was determined to be $91,423.72; that of Tawas 
$48,658.42; and Sable $24,714.99. The amount raised by tax for 
county purposes for the year 1860 was $914.23. The county 
treasurer presented his report showing receipts for the year to the 
amount of $263.97, and ca£h on hand to the amount of $54.53. 

At a meeting in February, 1861, the salary of the county 
treasurer was fixed at $125 per annum. 

At a meeting in April, 1861, the salary of probate judge was 
fixed at $100 per annum. 

June 10, 1861, a meeting was held with an increased attend- 
ance, the new member being John Earl, of Sable. The same mem- 
bers met again in October, 1861. The total value of real and 
personal estate of the county for 1861 was determined to be 
$147,305.68. The amount raised by tax for county purposes for 
1861 was $1,000, of which $250 was appropriated for the purpose 
of building a jail. 

The repoit of the county treasurer, for 1861 showed receipts to 
the amount of $325.95, and a balance on hand of $1.58. 

The aggregate value of real and personal estate in the county 
for 1862 was determined to be $145,822.43, 

The county treasurer's report for 1862 showed receipts to the 
amount of $1,521, and cash on hand to amount of $237.08. 

The supervisors for 1862 were Gideon 0. Whittemore, of Tawas, 
and Patrick Murphy, of Sable. 

In 1863-'^ the supervisors were Charles H. Whittemore, of 
Tawas, and Augustus Stall, of Sable. In 1864 a fund known as the 
"Volunteers' Family Belief Fund " was established in the treasury 
of the county. It was also made the duty of each supervisor to call 
once a month upon the families of any volunteers, drafted men or 
their substitutes, which might be in his town and ascertain if they 
needed relief. At the October meeting in 1864, $1,600 was appro- 
priated for this fund. 

At a meeting held in March, 1866, a resolution was adopted 
making it unlawful to obstruct the free navigation of any boat or 
craft on the Au Sable Biver, from and after the 1st day of June each 
and every year. 

At a special meeting, held March 31, 1866, the erection and 
organization of the township of Alabaster was authorized. At the 
same meeting the salary of the county treasurer was increased to 
$175. A resolution was also adopted to the effect that the sheriff 
should be allowed a reasonable sum in addition to fees fixed by 
statute. 

June 11, 1866, the number of supervisors was increased to three. 



by the organization of the new township of Alabaster. Sherman 
Wheeler was the first member from that town. 

At a meeting in October, 1866, the salary of prosecuting attor- 
ney was raised to $150 per annum. An application for the or- 
ganization of a new township to be called Springfield, and a 
remonstrance against the same were presented. The application 
was withdrawn. The salary of the county clerk was raised to $300 
per annum; that of prosecuting attorney to $200. The sheriff was 
instructed to procure three pairs of handcuffs and one pair of 
shackles. 

At a meeting held March 13, 1867, the county seat was estab- 
lished upon Lots 8 and 9 in Block A, in the village of Tawas City. 

TOWNSHIP OBGANIZATION. 

The townships of Tawas and Sable were erected in 1857, at 
the same time the county was organized. 

Tawas included all that part of the county in Townships 21 and 
22, in the several ranges, and Sable included the residue of the 
county. The first election in each was held the first Tuesday of 
July, 1857, in Tawas, at the office of Gideon 0. Whittemore, and 
in Sable at the store of Henry Daggett, at Sable settlement. The 
name of Sable was changed to Au Sable by Act of Legislature in 
1877. 

First officers of Tawas: — Supei visor, Gideon 0. Whittemore; 
clerk, George C. Beach; treasurer, James 0. Whittemore; justices 
of the peace, Henry W. Carey, Gabriel B. Lacorse, David F. Craw- 
ford, Alexander Munro; highway commissioners, Joseph Mattinson, 
Simon Andrews, Alexander Munro; school inspectors, Gabriel B. 
Lacor§e, Charles Hunt; constables, George (J. Beach, Charles H. 
Whittemore, John McCallum, Kobert Campbell; directors of the 
poor, Thomas Whitctinct, Archibald Toner. 

Officers of Tawas for 1863: — Supervisor, John Huston; clerk 
D. B. Dixon; treasurer, John A. Weckerly; justices of the peace, 
John A. Weckerly, Danforth B. Dixon, E. E. WiUiams, Wardwell 
Chase; highway commissioner, Reuben Wade; constables, Chris- 
topher C. Smith, Adelbert S. Larabe, William Ramage, William 
Phelan; school inspector, Samuel B. Laird. 

First officers of Sable: Supervisor, William Daggett; clerk, 
Henry Warner; treasurer, Leonidas J. Vincent; justices of the 
peace, John Earl, George H. Blust, Leonidas J. Vincent, Isaac 
Wilson; highway commissioners, Allen Tuey, Henry Harris, 
Amos Miner; school inspector, Leonidas J. Vincent; constables, 
Henry Warner, Nelson Terry, Willis Roe, Deaton Selleck ; over- 
seers of the poor, Albert Barnes, Amos Miner. 

Officers of Au Sable for 1883: Supervisor, W. I). Horton; 
clerk, E. Dietz; treasurer, J. C. McDonald; justices of the peace, 
Cornelius Dietz, John Worth, Malcolm McFarland, Wm. Hively; 
highway commissioner, D. McKenzie; constables, James Hanlon, 
M. Murphy, E. Hougb, F. Willson. 

The Township of Alabaster was organized by the Board of Su- 
pervisors, at a meeting, held March 31, 1866. Its territory was 
described as follows: Township 21 north of Ranges 5, 6 and 7 east. 
The first annual meeting was held at the store of Benjamin F. 
Smith, Monday, April 2, 1866. Benjamin F. Smith, Sherman 
Wheeler, and John Oliver were inspectors of election. 

First officers: Supervisor, Sherman Wheeler ; clerk, John Oli- 
ver; treasurer, B. F. Smith; justices of the peace, James Mc- 
Kiddie, Sylvester A. Smith, John H. White, George P. Fuller. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, Joseph Martin; Clerk, Benjamin 
F. Slingerland; treasurer, Kenney; justices of the peace, Alexan- 
der McKiddie, Richard B. Rolhn, William Groff; highway com- 
missioner, Peter Kenney; constable, John A. McDonald; school 
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inspector, Ricliaid B. KoUin; overseers of highways, John A. Mc- 
Donald, John Preston, Richard Webb. 

The Township of Grant was organized by the Board of Super- 
visors, at a meeting, held January 21, 1867. The territory of 
Township 22 north, of Ranges 5 and 6 east, was detached from 
Tawas and erected into the new township. The first annual meet- 
ing was held at the house of Elias Marsh, Monday, April 1, 1867. 
Pardon Worden, B. F. Chappell, and William Webster were inspec- 
tors of election. 

First officers: Justices of the peace, Calvin J. Pine, William 
Savage, Andrew EUis, Wilham M. Webster; constables, Jabez 
Badgley, John W. Place. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, F. W. Latham; clerk, George 
A. Webster; treasurer, Barney M. Long; justices of the peace, 
Arthur A. Harvey, Leonard V. Belknap, S. M. Dillabough, Guy 
W. Firrister; highway commissioner, Wm. H. Bamberger; drain 
commissioner, Howard M. Belknap; constables, Barney M. 
Long, George A. Webster, Howard Belknap; school inspectors, F. 
W. Latham, Herman Brown; overseers of highways, George A. 
Webster, Barney M. Long. 

The Township of Plainfield was organized by the Board of Su- 
pervisors, at a meeting, held October 15, 1867. The application 
was made by S. W. Chilson, and twenty-four others. The terri- 
tory included in the new township was detached from Sable, and 
was described as Township 23 north, of Range 7 east. The first 
township meeting Avas held at the house of B. M. Earl, April 6, 
1868. S. W. Chilson, B. M. Earl, and Henry F. Odell were inspec- 
tors of election. 

First officers: Justices of the peace, William RoUo, William 
Lee, Anson Abbott, S irnuel W. Chilson; constables, Henry F. 
Odell, S. J. Chilson. 

Officers for 1883 : Supervisor, E. V. Esmond ; clerk, George A. 
Putnam; treasurer, Leander Gardner; justices of the peace Jeff- 
ry Vaughn, James Bain, Alonzo Knight, Thomas Carroll; highway 
commissioner, Thomas Read; constables, E. V. Esmond, Thomas 
Read. 

Baldwin Township was organized by Board of Supervisors, at a 
meeting, held March 6, 1869, upon application made by David J. 
Evans, W. G. Strong, and others. The territory was detached 
from Tawas and was included in Township 22 north, of Ranges 8 and 
9 east, except Section 30, of Township 22 north, of Range 9 east. 
The first annual meeting was held at the hall over the East Tawas 
Mill Company's store, in East Tawas, Monday, A.pril 5, 1869. Wil- 
lard Hubbell, David J. Evans, and Charles H. Oakes, were inspec- 
tors of election. 

In January, 1870, territory was detached from Tawas, and at- 
tached to Baldwin as follows: All of Sections 2, 3, 11, 12 and 13, 
and the northeast quarter of Section 10, and the northeast quarter 
of Section 14, in Township 22 north, of Range 7 east. 

First officers : Justices of the peace, Albert A. Gilbert, Lincoln 
Small, James K. French, Orlando Newman. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, Joseph Dimmick; clerk, Joseph 
H. Schineck; treasurer, William H. Clough; justices of the peace, 
Joseph R. Staats, Samuel W. Chilson, 0. N, Carpenter, Daniel E. 
Guiley; constables, John Britz, Jesse Ingamnalls; overseers of 
highways, C. L. Martin, Archie Parfit. 

Oscoda Township was organized by Act of Legislature, approved 
March 17, 1869. The territory included in the new Township was 
described as follows : Township 24 north, of Ranges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and 8 east, and fractional Township 24 north, of Range 9 east, 
and the north half of fractional Section 3, and lot number 4 in said 
Section, and lots numbered 3, 4, 5 and 6, in Section 4, in Township 
23 north, of Range number 9 east. The first election was held at 



the house of William Marks, on the first Monday in April, 1869. 
Inspectors of election were William B. Stewart, William Daggett 
and Edward A. Brakeniidge. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, Sylvester Vaughn; clerk, John 
Ward; treasurer, Donald Chisholm; justices, Noah Hennigar, 
Henry C. King, Elmer G. Rix, Granger Hill; school inspectors, 
H.N. Loud, E. G. Rix; highway commissioner, James W. Ferris. 

In 1872 the boundaries of the township were changed, so as to 
take in the Loud property, which had formerly belonged to Au Sable. 

Thompson Township was erected by the Board of Supervisors, at 
a meeting, held October 10, 1870. The appUcation was made by 
T. F. Thompson, and twelve others. The territory was detached 
from Oscoda, and described as follows: Town 24 north, of Ranges 
1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The first annual meeting was held at the house 
of Thomas F. Thompson, the first Monday in April, 1871. Thomas 
F. Thompson, Alfred Goodell, and Samuel Andrews, were inspec- 
tors of election. 

First officers: Justices of the peace, George H. Lee, Joseph 
Simons, Benjamin Simmons, Alfred Goodell. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, Thomas F. Thompson; clerk, 
Samuel B. Andrews; treasurer, James Thompson; commissioner 
of highways, John Butler; justices of the peace, William Patrick, 
John Butler, John McDonald ; school inspector, William Patrick ; 
constables, Thomas Thompson, Frank Simons. 

Sherman Township was organized April 1, 1878. At a 
meeting of the Board of Supervisors, held October 15, 1877, appli- 
cation was made and granted that all the territory included in Town 
21 north, of Range 6 east, be detached from the township of Ala- 
baster, and erected i^ito a new township to be called by the name of 
the Township of Sherman. The first annual meeting was held at 
the schoolhouse in School District number two, April 1, 1878. 
Mathias Schneider, Reuben Baistow and Edward O'Brien were 11- 
spectors of election. 

First officers: Supervisor, Mathias Schneider; clerk, Edward 
O'Brien; treasurer, James Norris; justices of the peace, John Mc- 
Nally, Charles Wood, Otto Harrold, Reuben Barstow; commissioner 
of highways, William Drager; school inspector, Joseijh Jordan; 
drain commissioner, Andrew Applin ; constables, S. Peherson, Owen 
Trumbul; overseers of highways, John McNally, John Bushau; 
school superintendent, John McNally. 

Burleigh Township was erected by Act of Legislature, approved 
May 1, 1877. The territory is that included in Township 21 north, 
of Range 5 east. The first election was held on the first Monday 
in April, 1877, at the house of Albert Rikely; and David Tucker, 
0. R. Croff and Albert Rikely were inspectors of election. This 
township was erected out of territory detached from Alabaster 
Township. The first township officers were as follows : Supervisor, 
A. W. Rikely; clerk, 0. R. Croff; treasurer, Henry F. Neil; high- 
way commissioner, David Tucker; justice, 0. R. Croff— to fill va- 
cancy, Robert Cruise, one year; Andrew Markle, two years; Henry 
Wilson, three years; superintendent of schools, 0. R, Croff; school 
inspector, David Relyea; drain commissioner, Henry F. Neil; con- 
stables, Sam. Brooks, Joseph Conway. 

Officers for 1883: Supervisor, Myron E. Horr; clerk, William 
Wilson; treasurer, John Wilson; highway commissioner, John 
Mango; drain commissioner, Peter Hottois; justices of the peace, 
James Meiide, William H. Wilson, Robert H. Martin, John D. 
Bullock; school insj)ector, David Tucker; constables, Fred. Hess, 
John Mango, Owen Trumbul, Jacob Stolenburg. 

Wilber Township was organized in April, 1878. At a meeting 
of the Board of Supervisors, held February 20, 1878, the applica- 
tion of Alonzo Knight and twenty-four others, for the erection of a 
new township was granted. The territory was desciibed as fol- 
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lows:— ^Township 23 north, of Eanges 7 and 8 was detached from 
the townships of Plainfield and Au Sable. The first annual meet- 
ing was held at the house of Loran Wilber, on the first Monday of 
April, 1878. Nelson Stevens, E. F. Abbott and Melvin C. Falls, 
were inspectors of election. 

First officers: Supervisor, Nelson Stevens; clerk, Melvin C. 
Falls; treasurer, Alexander Marshall; justices of the peace, Nel- 
son Stevens, John H. Birge, Patrick D. Sullivan, George Daws; 
highway commissioner, Eben F. Abbott; drain commissioner, 
Francis Daws; superintendent of schools, George Daws ; school in- 
spector, Gilbert L. Stickles; constable/S, Samuel Stan'on, August 
Cholger; overseers of highways, Samuel Stanton, Milo W. Stevens, 
Lawrence Wilber, Patrick D. Sullivan. 



COUNTY SEAT. 

The Act of Legislature by which Iosco County was erected, 
provided that the county seat should be located at Ottawas Bay. 
By an ingenious act of pruning, the name "Tawas" was obtained, 
and the new settlement on the bay struggled under the title of Ta- 
was City. Back from the shore, across the creek, is a square of 
ground, marked on the original plat, Union Square. It was first 
designed that this should be the site of the courthouse, but in 1867 
the proprietors of the village offered to donate the lots now occu- 
pied by the county building, and the Board of Supervisors accepted 
the proposition and established the county seat upon Lots 8 and 
9, in Block A. In 1874-75 a desperate effort was made to remove 
the county seat to East Tawas. At a meeting of the Board of Su- 
pervi3ors, in January, 1875, a resolution was adopted to submit the 
question of removal to the voters of the county at the annual elec- 
tion in April. The proposition was voted upon April 5, 1875, and 
defeated. There were 444 votes for, and 557 votes against. 

COURTHOUSE AND JAIL. 

The Board of Supervisors at a meeting, held in July 1859, 
ordered that the room in the second story of G. 0. Whittemore & 
Co's store at Tawas City, should be used as a court room, there 
being no courthouse in the county. This place was used until the 
completion of a courthouse. The present courthouse and jail were 
built in 1867-'68, at a cost of |12,000. The building is located on 
high land upon the bay shore, and is surrounded by ample grounds. 
Upon the first floor are the various county offices, and the second 
floor is devoted to the use cf the Circuit Court. The basement of 
the building is occupied by the jail. The structure is of wood, and 
is in every respect a credit to the county. Several thousand dollars 
have been expended upon the building since its first construction. 

CIRCUIT COURT. 

Upon the first page of the Circuit Court journal it is written 
that a term of the Circuit Court, for tho County of Iosco, was com- 
menced at the courthouse, in Tawas City, on Tuesday, the 17th 
day of May, 1859, The circuit judge failed to. arrive, and no busi- 
ness was transacted until August 9th following. Court was held in 
the room over the Whittemore store; Judge W. F. Woodworth, 
presiding. The first case tried was that of Amos Miner vs. Archi- 
bald Phillips. The next court was held August 1, 1860; the case 
tried was that of William Daggett vs. Charles Harris. 

May 25, 1861, Judge James Birney held court one day. 

June 24, 1862, Judge Birney again held court one day. 

The peace and dignity of the State of Michigan and County of 
Iosco seem to have been held in great respect during those years, and 
but httle business came into court. Upon what meat lawyers fed 
is not explained in the recorded proceedings of the court. It was 



the custom of the court to open in due form at the stated time, but 
the Hon. Circuit Judge only appeared at long intervals. 

The next business done in court after June, 1862, was upon 
June 13, 1866, at which time Judge J. G. Sutherland presided. 
This session lasted two days. In September following a two days 
session was held. 

In June, 1867, Judge Sutherland held court one day, and Hon. 
Josiah Turner held court one day, on September 17, 1867. 

From this time, as the population increased and civihzation 
tightened its grasp upon this ambitious region, litigants multiplied 
and the cloud began to turn its silver hning toward the legal fra- 
ternity. 

In 1868 Judge Sutherland was present one day in May, and 
two days in October. 

In May, 1869, Judge Sutherland was present three days, and 
in October, two days. 

In 1871 Judge Sutherland was succeeded by Hon. Theophilus 
C. Grier, who continued judge of this circuit until his death, in 
1872, when he was succeeded by Hon. Sanford M. Green, who held 
court here until the division of the Tenth Circuit, in 1877, and 
Iosco County became a part of the Twenty- third Circuit, with Hon. 
J. B. Tuttle, judge. 

This county is still in the Twenty-third Circuit, and in 1881 
Judge Tuttle was re-elected for another term. We give herewith a 
short biography of Judge Tuttle, as follows : 

Hon. J. B. Tuttle, judge of the Twenty-third Judicial Cir- 
cuit, was born at Medina, Ohio, in 1841. He remained at home 
during his boyhood and received the ordinary educational advan- 
tages, afforded by the schools of his native village, xifter leaving 
home he attended Oberlin College, and the law college at Cleve- 
la-nd, Ohio, graduating from the latter in 1862. In the Spring of 
1862, immediately after leaving college, he enlisted as a private 
in the One hundred and Twenty-eighth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and went to the front. He was promoted through the several 
grades until he recived a captain's commission. In the Summer 
of 1864 he received his discharge, and being in poor health from 
disease contracted in the service, he started north with some inten- 
tion of stopping at Au Sable. When the boat arrived at that 
place he concluded from the general outlook that he would not 
stop, and made up his mind to return to Detroit. — From Au Sable 
the boat went to Alpena where he went ashore, and being favor- 
ably impressed with the general appearance of the place concluded 
to remain until the boat made another trip. At the expiration of 
a week, his liking for the people and place had so increased that he 
decided to remain another week, and finally concluded to locate 
there permanently. This was in July, 1864. It is still related 
by the older citizens of Alpena that one day, wdiile boats were 
being loaded with lumber, a stalwart looking stranger in a captains 
uniform stepped upon the pile, and without saying a word to any 
one began shoving lumber, and a few days later the same man hung 
out a sign upon which was painted '*J. B. Tuttle, attorney at law." 
The circumstance occurred as related and it came about in this 
wise: — Laborers were very scarce and the gentleman with" whom 
Mr. Tuttle was boarding had several vessels w^aiting to be loaded 
with lumber. Having nothing to do, and not at all afraid of work, 
Mr. Tuttle helped shove lumber for two or three days and thus 
rendered service no less valuable because it was gratuitous, and at 
the same time unconsciously added to his fame. At that time 
Alpena was an infant village^ struggling out of the grasp of a tam- 
arack swamp, but it was a productive field for a lawyer with the 
ability and sagacity which Mr. Tuttle possessed. He almost imme- 
diately found himself with aU the business he could attend to, and 
very soon required the assistance of a competent clerk. By com- 
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•mon consent lie led in all the public affairs in that section of the 
State as well as in his profession. He was the leading participant 
in the organization of Presque Isle County, and held the office of 
prosecuting attorney of the new county, and directed the manage- 
ment of county affairs. He was also prosecuting attorney for 
Alpena County, and the attorney of the principal corporation in 
that vicinity. In 1877 he was elected circuit judge, and m 1881 
was nominated by acclamation for the twenty-sixth circuit, which 
had just been organized and included Alpena, but having his 
choice between that and the twenty-third circuit, he preferred the 
latter, and was elected to the position he now holds. In the 
Spring of 1882 he removed to East Tawas and purchased the 
handsome residence upon the bay shore which he now occupies. 
He has a wife, and one daughter. The latter is now being edu- 
cated at Oberlin College, Ohio. Judge Tuttle's career thus far has 
been successful to an unusual degree. He had distinguished him- 
self as a successful lawyer before going upon the bench, and in his 
judicial capacity has added to the reputation previously acquired. 
He is also largely interested in real estate, both in Alpena City and 
Iosco County, and by good business management has amassed a 
handsome property. In pohtics as in other things he is emphatic- 
ally independent. 

PEOBATE COURT. 

The first session of the Probate Court for Iosco County was 
held the first Monday in March, 1859. Gideon 0. Whittemore 
was probate judge. The first entry in the records is the aj)phcation 
of Wilham Hill, of Alcona County, for appointment as guardian to 
a minor son, named Sam Hill. Gideon 0. Whittemore was suc- 
ceeded in 1861 by James 0. Whittemore. In 1868 David J. Evans 
was elected and he was succeeded by 0. E. M. Cutcheon in 1874. 
In 1876 James 0. Whittemore was again elected and still holds the 
office. 

PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

Iosco County'is bountifully supplied with lakes and streams. 
Tawas Lake in Baldwin Township is quite a large body of water, 
and in the same township is a small body of water called Cranberry 
Lake. In Plainfield is. Loon Lake, and Long Lake lies both in 
Thompson cind Plainfield. In Grant is Sand Lake and in Oscoda 
is Van Etten Lake, near which Howard & Van Etten built a saw 
mill in 1836. There are several other small lakes in various parts 
of the county. 

The principal streams are the Au Sable, at the mouth of 
which the villages of Au Sauble and Oscoda are located; the 
branches of the Au Gres and Tawas Eivers. All of these streams 
divide into branches which subdivide into numerous small streams 
which thread all portions of the county. 

The "Plains" cover a large portion of the county, taking in 
Oscoda and Au Sable, the northwest corner of Baldwin, the north 
edge of Tawas, a comer of Grant, a portion of Wilber, Plainfield 
and Thompson. The word plains describes tliis territory better 
than any multiplication of words can do. Their agricultural re- 
sources are yet to be determined. 

The Wilber ditch in Wilber Township is an important im- 
provement. It is three and a half miles long, fourteen feet wide 
and three feet deep. It is to be completed by September, 1883. 



AGRICULTUEE. 

BY J. A. F. SCHEFFLER. 

It being suggested that a candid, fair and true statement as to 
agricultuml resources of Iosco County, its soil, and actual chances 
for making farmers' homes, be represented fco the public at large, I 
have concluded to comply with that request, and make a statement 



for the purpose of exhibiting the soil as we have it in this county, 
and the chances and facilities for turning what might be called a 
wilderness into happy homes for thousands of people who mean to 
be industrious, and live happy and independent lives, such as can be 
enjoyed only by the industrious tiller of the soil. Idlers and spend- 
thrifts, such as live from hand to mouth, or claim the world owes 
them a living any way, had better look for a home elsewhere; this 
is not a congenial climate for such, nor will the soil yield ham and 
eggs to fill their greedy stomachs. It is this very class of people 
who may be heard saying, pshaw ! this is not a farming country 
and never will be. It may be set down as a fact, that whenever 
any person claims or pretends that he is acquainted with the soil of 
this county, and states that the soil in Iosco County is too poor, 
that there are no chances here for making a profitable farm, let it 
be understood and known, that that person is a candidate for the 
poorhouse, if not for the prison; at least be charitable with such, 
and think in your mind you are listening to the talk of an idle 
vagabond. 

The truth is, Iosco County has excellent soil for farming, and 
plenty of it, as furthei on will appear. The only trouble here is, 
and always has been ever since I came into this county, and started 
the first farm in reahty in the woods back of Tawas Bay, where the 
county farm now is, that, although we have settlers, we have but 
few who are farmers. Such as are farmers, though they came here 
poor, to-day are comfortably situated if not well off; while 
others, though they occupy the land, yet their minds are engaged 
with the idea : well 'tis true we didn't make much at lumbering or 
shingle making, but it'll be better by and by. Now, as you have 
been made acquainted with the people, we will take a look at the 
land and see how you like it. 

It was in the latter part of April, 1878, that my attention was 
called to an item published in the ScKjinair Courier (I believe it was 
the daily), headed "Michigan Soils," addressed "To the Land-owners 
of our State," signed by R. C. Kedzie, State Agricultural College, 
April 20, 1878, and was in substance as follows: "So httle is 
known to the public of the kind and quality of the soil in the north- 
ern counties of the lower Peninsula, that the tide of immigration is 
sweeping by Michigan to occupy poorer lands farther from good 
markets. To bring to pubhc notice the undeveloped agricultural 
resources of our State, I am gathering specimens of soil to be an- 
alyzed at this laboratory, and then to be exhibited at the Stste fair 
in Detroit. It is my plan to arrange the specimens of soil in large 
glass jars, side by side, a label attached to each jar, stating the 
locality from which the soil comes, the kinds of timber growing on 
it, and the chemical analysis of the soil. In this way it is hoped 
that the persons attending the fair may directly compare soils from 
a large number of places in our State. To carry out this design, I 
am obliged to ask the aid of persons of energy and public spirit in 
the various sections of our State in gathering and forwarding to me 
specimens of soil for this purpose. I want a fair specimen of the 
surface soil from each county north of the base line. I do not want 
soils selected for their extraordinary properties, but only specimens 
which shall fairly represent the average soil of any given county or 
district. It is very easy to select soils which will misrepresent the 
average quality of soil in a district, but such selection will be of 
very little value. In sending the soil, I want at least one bushel of 
surface soil to be placed in a clean box or keg, aud marked so that 
1 can identify the place from which it comes. The person sending 
the soil will please write me at the same time, stating the locality 
from which the soil is sent, the kind of timber growing on such 
soil, and the route by which the package is sent. Send as freight 
in all cases. In counties where there is an agricultural ■ society, I 
suggest that the secretary take the matter in charge, and send on 
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the soil at an early date; it must be sent early to insure its analysis, 
because this is a slow process. Persons wishing further information 
in regard to the manner of collecting and forwarding specimens, 
may secure such information by writing to me. If the land- owners 
of this State will take hold of this matter at once, I think some- 
thing can be done to attract public attention to the great value of 
our unimproved lands for agricultural purposes, and secure a share 
of the immigration which now passes by on the other side." 

Professor Kedzie deserves thanks from the people of this State 
for taking such an active, practically sensible interest in behalf of 
the State. We in this county have, and had then, an organized 
agricultural society, but that old lady was suffering perhaps with the 
mumps, and could not interest herself to assist the Professor. I 
was wanting to know something about our soil and what it consisted 
of, therefore, seeing no other way, I addressed a letter to Professor 
Kedzie, and he in reply wrote as follows : 

"Chemical Laboratory, Lansing, May 6, 1878. J. A. F. Schelf- 
ler; — Dear Sir — Your favor of 3d inst. is received. I am glad to 
receive so prompt and appreciative a response from Iosco County, 
and I very thankfully accept your kind offer of assistance. I want 
a specimen of soil that will best represent the average agricultural 
ability or capacity of the most of your county. If the larger part 
of the land is plains, or timber land, let the specimen be gathered 
from the one which properly represents the largest area and is a 
fair sample of its class. I only want one specimen from each 
county, because I could not properly handle more than one, since 
there are some sixty counties north of the base line. I should be 
very glad to receive a specimen of soil (of at least one bushel) to 
have marked on the package the township and county from which 
it comes, so that I can identify this among the large number of 
packages I receive, and be informed of the kinds of timber growing 
on such soil. From the kind responses I am receiving from 
different counties, I hope to make this effort a decided success, in 
awakening interest in the newer portions of our State. 

Very respectfully, yours, etc. K. C. Kedzie. 

Iosco County, consisting of timber lands and plains, but believ- 
ing the largest area to be timber land, complying with the request 
of the professor, I selected, as well as I could judge from the tim- 
ber on the ground, what I considered to be a strictly fair average of 
the soil of the timber land in this county. In this I am now still 
more assured, from the fact that I have later come farther into the 
interior part of the county, and have found better soil and better 
timber, by far, than the locality from which I forwarded the dirt for 
analyzing. I took from the wild woodland (which had been a part 
of the old homestead, 480 acres) as would be an average represent- 
ation of the soil of the timber land in this county, about a square 
hole, top-soil and sub-soil, as would make a bushel, and forwarded 
the same to Professor Kedzie. Later on I received through the mail, 
a circular, headed "Michigan Soils, and the results of their chem- 
ical analysis ; analyzed and exhibited by the Chemical Department 
of the State Agricultural College; " and the following is a part of 
the contents (referring to Iosco County) of that circular, viz. : "No. 
28 — Tawas, Iosco County, Section 15, Town 22 north, Eange 7 
east. Selected by J. A. F. Scheffler." Timber; hemlock, pine, 
beech, maple. 

Sand and Silica 76.00 

Oxide of iron 3.41 

Lime 1.14 

Magnesia 49 

Potash , 1.80 

Soda 1.16 

Sulphuric acid .24 

Phosphoric acid 33 



Organic matter, containing .10 nitrogen 3.18 

Water LOO 

Loss .35 

100.00 
This, then, exhibits the agricultural ability of the soil of the 
timber land in this county, according to rules of science, and here 
it may be said, comparing the soil of this county with soils of other 
counties named in that circular, this county has no reason for tak- 
ing a back seat. The soil is there; all it wants is men to work 
and till it. From my own knowledge and experience, having had 
farms in Wisconsin, Iowa, and in Missouri, I am confident in say- 
ing, that we have soil here that is equal to, if not better than in 
either of those States. Well, says a croaker, but you can't raise corn. 
To 3uch it can be said, I have raised corn here every year, ever 
since 1864, and it matured every year. Having farmed here on'but 
a small scale, nevertheless, besides raising other grain and feeding 
stock, I have sold over a hundred bushels of corn in a season. It 
is not the fault of the soil, it is not the fault of the climate, it is 
the fault of man when he can't get corn to mature here. I 
have tried all the usual kinds of grain here, also tobacco, and com- 
paring our harvestings here with the harvesting had in either of the 
three States above named, father and I, in the Fall of 1868, in com- 
paring the results of farming in the different States, both came 
to the conclusion that Iosco County was as good as any of them. 
There are some plains here in this county, the soil of which, as far 
as I know, never was analyzed, though I had desired to have it an- 
alyzed, too. But these plains, though they were in former years 
settled in part never were tried as they should have been to 
find out whether they were suitable for farming or not. Those that 
settled upon them couldn't make their living had they been placed 
in paradise after Grandmother Eve bit into the forbidden apple. 
Pitching horse shoe is a new way of farming, but it was done by 
some of those very settlers, who have left those plains complaining 
that they couldn't make a living at it. Farming in this county, it 
may properly be said, is in its infancy. It never was tried fairly 
and as it is tried and done in other parts of the State, but those 
that have stuck to their farms, made farming their sole business, 
are independent, happy and well off; and for that class of 
people there is room and land enough in this county for a good 
many more. 



DESCRIPTIVE. 

In 1868, Mr. James 0. Whittemore wrote the following of the 
two townships of Grant and Plainfield: 

GRANT. 

"When the first attempt at cultivating the plains was made in 
the Spring of 1861, there was no road made through to them. Mr. G. 
0. Whittemore took the old lumber road along the township line be- 
tween Ranges 7 and 8, to Section 12; thence northwesterly, he cut 
a road through by the lands now occupied as farms by Thomas 
Dil worth and John H. Thompson, and put in the first crop of 
wheat on the northwest quarter of Section 8, in Township 22 
north, Range 7 east. In the Spring of 1862 he planted there a 
Spring crop of corn and potatoes, with a view to test the character 
of the plains for farming, and cut through the present route of the 
State road to the plains. In the FaU of the same year he sowed 
on the same Section forty acres of wheat. 

"In the Spring of 1863, the first family that ever located upon 
the plains, that of Mr. George P. Vorce, made a settlement upon 
the farm where he now lives. Well do we remember the morning 
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when Mr. Vorce, Avith bis bonseliold goods loaded upon a wagon 
and surrounded by bis family, made tbe first start for tbe interior. 
It required considerable faitb and courage to leave all neighbors be- 
hind and push into the wilderness alone, over roads that were al- 
most impassable. Mr. Yorce, however, was an old campaigner, 
having seen service in tbe war of tbe rebelbon, and regarded those 
new hardships as of small account. Mrs. Amelia Vorce was tbe 
first white woman that ever settled upon tbe ]3lains,and it was pro- 
posed at one time to call some of tbe new townships Ameba, in 
honor of her. We hope tbe suggestion will some day be carried 
out. The second house built was that of David Weckerly, Esq., an- 
other soldier, who bad seen bard service in tbe Union army. When 
his house was first built, in tbe Spring of 1861, it was occupied for 
a short time by Messrs. Pardon Worden and Henry Sluytcr, the 
pioneers of Grant, who resided in Mr. Weckerly's bouse while they 
built their own houses in tbe township of Grant. Mr. Worden is a 
venerable gentleman, of an age which would have discouraged or- 
dinary men from a new enterprise ; but be bad a confidence in tbe 
success and future growth of tbe county, which no amount of 
croaking could shake; and, as a consequence, he has seen grow up 
around him a large and prosperous community, with scliools, a 
mill, and an organized local government. About this time came 
itito the township a young lawyer, who was a good, sociable fellow, 
who, with no experience in farming, and having made some money 
in the early days of the war, proposed to try bis band at amateur 
farming. He located 160 acres, hired a man, purchased a yoke of 
cattle, brought with him some really fine cows and young cattle, 
over a hundred bens, and some true "Chester" pigs, a quantity of 
turkeys, ducks, geese, and farming implements of all kinds. He 
rented a house ni Tawas City, and sent bis man out to plow up tbe 
new farm, taking one or two barrels of peas for seeding bis first 
crop. But he soon found that farming was not bis forte, and that 
a man could not well prosper as a farmer, who lived twelve miles 
from his farm. The crops soon disappeared, tbe cows were parted 
with, here and there; it was considerable trouble to chase after and 
milk them; tbe Chester pigs made good roasts, and tbe fowls soon 
found their way into the dinner pot, and afforded good fare, while 
tbe turkeys made it high festival times. When these were gone, 
our young friend, being thoroughly satisfied with farming, left to 
try bis luck in some new venture. Mr. Bluyter, who came in at the 
same time with Mr. Worden, sold out, after a short residence, and 
was succeeded by Elias Marsh, Esq, who now has a fine farm 
and hotel, and who has a large amount of energy and enterprise, 
needed to develop a new country. As tbe road improved, settlers 
began rapidly to come in and fill tbe new township. 

"In the Spring of 1867, they had acquired sufficient numbers to 
warrant a town organization, and elected their first officers, and 
took the name of the distinguished captain of our armies. No lov- 
lier scenery can be found in Michigan than that in Grant, amid the 
beautiful lakes, seven of which lie along the north line of tbe town- 
ship, like a string of pearls. These lakes have water clear as crystal 
with high sloping banks and gravelly beaches, and around them 
stretch vast rolling upland plains, interspersed with groves of tim- 
ber, and watered with innumerable creeks. Every one who visits 
them is charmed with the beauty and magnificence of the scenery. 
These lakes abound in fish, and many are the parties of pleasure 
which frequent them. We hope some day to see a well endowed 
institution of learning, a college or female seminary, located in this 
region. No more fitting spot could be found for such an institution, 
than the bibs on the western shore of Sand Lake. But to come 
back from the future to the present. Mr. Stephen Pettyes and 
Varnum Pettyes, with his sons, John and James H. Pettyes, have 
built a water mill on tbe Au Gres Eiver, in this town, which has a 



capacity of 500,000 feet, and also a shingle mill, which can make 
12,000 shingles per day. 

"Mrs. Lucy Wakefield and Mrs. Thomas Cooper have built a 
hotel, which is doing a good business. Mr. Abraham Leach has 
also a hotel. Tbe accommodations are made necessary by tbe great 
amount of travel into the western part of the county. They have 
a fine frame scboolbouse, built by Mr. John Waters, which reflects 
credit upon tbe character of the citizens. Our space will not per- 
mit us to mention the farms scattered about this beautiful region. 
We can only say that every year the crops are increasing very 
greatly in amount, and that every new species of fruit or vegetable 
tried, is grown with remarkable success. Clover, where sown, is 
doing exceedingly weU. Vegetables produce abundantly and of 
large size. We saw a day or two since a squash, raised by Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, which weighed sixty pounds." 



PLAINFIELD. 



'*This newest township in the county was organized and cast 
its first vote in April of tbe present year. Its progress has been 
very rapid for tbe past year; quite a number of new settlers have 
located farms, so that there remam only a few locations for tbe em- 
igrant. This town has tbe same soil and general features of land- 
scape with tbe northern part of Grant, and its crops tbe present 
season have been very excellent. Some tracts of clover are unusually 
fine. Wheat, corn, rye, vegetables of all kinds and fruit trees do 
well. Mr. Cbilson, tbe pioneer settler of this township, has 
farmed it on quite a large scale, and, by an inteUigent system of cul- 
ture and close attention to bis farm, has succeeded in producing 
crops that cannot be excelled in the southern part of the State. 
Some of tbe products of this farm have been favorably noticed in 
the press by visitors from other places. Mr. Cbilson has labored 
faithfully for the encouragement of immigration, and for the success 
and growth of bis township. His house has been very generally 
tbe stopping place for tbe many supply teams for the lumbering 
camps on tbe Au Sable Eiver. We understand that Mr. J. C. 
Kearns is also building a new bouse to accommodate tbe increasing 
demand of travelers and teams. Messrs. Gray, EoUs, Earl, Ab- 
bott, Kelley, Martin, Bruce, Nisbet, Corser, Knapp, Lee, Gordon, 
Stevens, Clark, Eood, and others, have located farms of 160 acres 
each, and are all busily at work plowing up the broad plains which 
they find ready cleared to their bands, and many find themselves 
already surrounded by luxuriant crops. None, however, deserve 
more praise than an energetic widow lady, eighty years of age, Mrs. 
Ebzabeth Bruce (we would print her name in letters of gold if we 
bad them), who by working out as hired help by tbe week, the past 
Summer, earned money enough to locate a homestead of 160 acres 
in this township, and has gone there now, as she says, ' to show 
some of the young folks bow to farm it.' Mr. John Gordon has but 
recently commenced farming here. He has this year one and one- 
half acres of potatoes, and raised 100 bushels of corn. Mr. Gordon 
informs us that tbe potatoes and corn are ' tbe best be ever saw 
anywhere,' and that bis neighbors' crops are as good as bis." 

SHEKMAN TOWNSHIP 

was described at tbe time of its organization, in 1878, as follows: 
"This new township, which will become fully organized at tbe coming 
election, embraces Town 21 north, of Eange 6 east, and is located 
directly west of Alabaster. The soil is of a rich, deep loam with 
clay subsoil, and is of tbe very best quabty for grass, grain and 
vegetables. Quite a settlement of thrifty farmers are already lo- 
cated, some of whom have been there several years; others are 
coming and tbe prospects are favorable for a large increase in the 
population of tbe township during tbe next few years. Tbe farm- 
ers market a large part of their hay, grain and vegetables, at the 
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lumber camps within and west of the township, and reahze good 
prices for all they have to sell. 

"Among those who have made the largest improvements are 
Matthias Schneider, Edward O'Brien, Keuben Barstow, and sev- 
eral others, who have twenty to thirty acres under cultivation. Mr. 
Schneider has ahout fifty acres cleared, and raised forty-five to fifty 
tons of excellent hay last year, also 400 bushels of potatoes, 1,000 
bushels of turnips, 1,000 heads of cabbage, and a large quantity of 
other products. He has seventeen head of stock, and will milk 
seven cows the coming season. Mr. O'Brien has about eighty 
acres cleared, and raises large quantities of hay, grain, potatoes, etc., 
which he sells to lumbermen. Some of the crops w^ere seriously in- 
jured by the heavy rains of last season, but a system of drainage is 
being contemplated which will add greatly to the value and pro- 
ductiveness of the low lands in that vicinity. 

"A good schoolhouse has been built, and good teachers are 
being employed. Up to the present the roads leading to this settle- 
ment have not been such as to encourage immigration, but it is ex- 
pected that special efforts will be made soon to secure an excellent 
road from Alabaster through the settlement to the Au Ores Eiver. 

"The new township will have about a score of families, and will 
start out under such encouraging circumstances, that a few^ years 
will, without doubt, place it among the foremost of our agricultural 
districts.'' 

ALABASTER. 

A descriptive and historical review of this important point was 
made in 1867, as follows: " Alabaster is located on the west shore 
of Saginaw Bay, forty- two miles by course of steamers from the 
lighthouse at the mouth of Saginaw Eiver, six miles south of 
Tawas City, in Sections 21, 20, 27, and 28, of the Township of 
Alabaster, Town 21 north, of Eauge 7 east, County of Iosco and 
State of Michigan. It is, by course of steamers, nearly due east 
from Point Au Barques. 

"Alabaster is the only point of any pretensions *on the shore ' 
that does not claim pine timber as a chief resource. Here the plaster 
beds are the basis of every operation and calculation, and if we un- 
derstand their value aright, they will, as the country is developed, 
the means of transportation and communication improved and the 
agricultural interests of Northern Michigan advanced to anything 
like their proportionate magnitude, in comparison with the lumbering 
and commercial interests, prove a most prolific source of wealth, not 
alone to their owners but to the great mass of those who cultivate 
the soil in all accessible situations immediate or remote. 

"The beds examined show an exfcent of four hundred and fifty 
acres, and are so elevated above the bay that the w^ater is drained 
off without difficulty. They are encumbered by only an average 
of five feet of earth on the surface, and have, as far as excavated, 
an average depth of eleven and one-half feet. Below this is a 
stratum of black dirt, overlaid by four inches of building stone, con- 
taining fossils of marine f auna, of new species and very interesting 
to geologists. Below this is another plaster bed twelve feet in 
thickness, and from the dip of the beds, twelve feet, as they recede 
from the shore it is probable the intervening shales will run out, 
leaving the plaster in one unbroken layer of over twenty feet in 
thickness. The supply from this bed is comparatively inexhaust- 
ible, the product being limited only by the extent of the demand 
and the force employed. 85,000 tons have already been taken out, 
and the extent displaced, from the upper stratum only, is scarcely 
perceptible. 

"In qualtty, this plaster is proved by thorough test to be the 
very best in the'inarket, and it is demonstrated by analysis that it 
is richer, purer, and better for all purposes for which it is required 
than any mined or manufactured elsewhere. 



"Pine can scarcely be taken into account as an auxiliary re- 
source at Alabaster, but 5,000,000 feet of timber is necessarily trib- 
utary to that point; but for building purposes this is made available 
by a small steam mill, solely to supply a portion of the home 
demand. 

"The plaster beds in the vicinity of Alabaster were first dis- 
covered by early Indian traders, who noticed their outcropping in 
the bay. In 1841, as soon as the lands were surveyed by the Gov- 
ernment, William McDonald, an Indian trader in the employ of 
the American Fur Company, made an entry of a mile in extent of 
fractions on the shore. He subsequently sold portions of his interest 
to James Fraser, Harvey Williams and Alfred Hartshorn, who, sup- 
posing it to be of great value, made explorations along the beach, 
but they found no plaster. Hundreds of other parties explored the 
rolhng ground in the rear, but not understanding the nature of 
plaster as a soluble salt, examined only in the sink holes and ra- 
vines where it had disappeared, and they found nothing, though 
some of these explorers came within six inches of the plaster in 
their boring and excavations without discovering the coveted 
treasure. 

"In November, 1861, Wilham S. Patrick, Esq., of Fhnt, Mich., 
conceived the idea of boring on the ridges, instead of the ravines, 
and found at once an abundance of plaster from two to five feet 
below the surface. He made the first entry of the tract now 
worked, which has proved to be the most valuable of any in the 
vicinity, which tract was purchased of him by the present proprie- 
tor, B. F. Smith, Esq., in September, 1862. 

"Seventy men find constant employment in and about the plas- 
ter works at Alabaster. The propellor Edith, owned by Mr. Smith, 
is engaged solely in the carrying trade between that place and 
Detroit, where Mr. Smith has a mill for grinding plaster and an 
establishment also for calcimining;- he also has mills for grinding, 
at Monroe and Jackson, in this State. The facilities for handhng 
plaster are such that 500 tons can be put on board in twenty-four 
hours. Mr. Smith is doing an amount of mercantile and other 
business in connection with his plaster works, but all else is, of 
course, merely collateral to the staple resource. 

"There are now in the way of building, at Alabaster, a hotel and 
mercantile building, 60x60 feet, three stories high, which will furnish 
accommodation for 100 guests; a steam mill, about thirty dw^ell- 
ing houses and the usual proportion of mechanics' shops, barns, 
etc. ; there are also in progress a storehouse designed to hold 8,000 
empty barrels; a cooper shop with facilities for turning out 200 
barrels daily, and the machines for cutting the requisite staves and 
heading is being put up in the saw mill; a grist mill with two run 
of stone for grinding plaster; calcimining works, with productive 
capacity of eighty barrels daily; also a large warehouse on the 
dock witli storage capacity for 15,000 barrels. As this is a favorable 
point for the trans-shipment of salt on vessels bound' up the lake, 
and it is designed this season to run a vessel between Alabaster and 
Wenona, it is expected a considerable carrying trade will be inau- 
gurated in this business. 

"The wharf is to be extended 300 feet farther into the bay, 
and a railway track will be ran from the end of the pier to the 
plaster bed. 

"As soon as the improvements in progress are completed it is 
expected the shipments of plaster from Alabaster will reach a yearly 
aggregate of at least 30,000 tons. 

"During each of the seasons of 1866 and 1867 Mr. Smith 
shipped from Alabaster about 10,000 tons of plaster rock, and he 
has more arrangements to increase his shipments to .15,000 tons 
the coming season ; and it is his intention to increase his shipments 
to 30,000 tons per an nun in two years hence. 
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."The mean average temxjeratiire at Alabaster is 55 deg., at 
Kelley's Island, Lake Erie, it is 61 deg., showing but six degrees 
difference between these tw^o points. This statement is condensed 
from accurate tables kept at each point by United States Govern- 
ment officials for the past three years." 

"What was true of the works then is true now, except that 
improvements of various kinds have been made, and the business 
is extensively carried on. 

THE NORTHEAST PART. 

In the Summer of 1878 a writer who paid a visit to Iosco 
County, wrote as follows about the County in the vicinity of 
Au Sable and Oscoda : 

^'Contrary to the commonly entertained opinion, there are large 
lots of excellent farming lands back of the towns. Some excellent 
farms are being worked. Joseph Dudgeon has one of 500 acres, 
about 150 acres of which are under cultivation, on which I saw rye 
and oats that looked very fine. I also saw some excellent crops on 
the lands of the Oscoda Salt and Lumber Company. One of the 
finest vegetable gardens in the State is cultivated by them. . Last 
year they sold |1,074 worth of vegetables from two acres. There 
are good farming lands up the Au Sable Eiver. . Almost the entire 
region drained by the Pine River is choice farming lands." 



STATISTICAL. 

The population of the county in 1800 was 175; in 18()I, 895; 
in 1874, 4,575; and in 1880, 6,878. 

The number of school children in the county in 1878 was 
1,129, and in 1880, 1,874. 

In 1878 there was raised of wheat, five acres; corn, fifteen 
acres; hay, 546 tons; wool, 7,888 pounds. 

In 1874 there were 171 farms, and the number of acres in 
farms was 23,986. 

In 1876 there were 994 bushels of wheat produced from 
seventy-one acres. 

In 1880 the number of acres in the county was 871,200. In 
1881 there were 1,282 farms in the county and 41,848 acres of 
improved land. 

TAWAS TOWNSHIP PRODUCTS IN 1880. 

The farm statistics of Tawas Township for the years 1879 and 
1880 were as follows: 

There were 1,502 acres of improved farming lands in the town- 
ship. 

Hay. — Last year 621 acres of hay were cut, yielding 780 tons; 
an average of one and one -fourth tons per acre. 

Wheat. — 185 acres of wheat, yielding 2,021 bushels, an average 
of fifteen bushels to the acre. This year 284 acres of wheat are 
sown, an increase of about 75 per cent. 

Oats. — 125 acres of oats were cut last year, yielding 2,627 
bushels, an average of twenty-one bushels to the acre. 

Potatoes. — Seventy-two and one-fourth acres of potatoes 
yielded 6,225 bushels; an average of eighty bushels per acre. 

Peas. — Sixty-eight acres of peas yielded 569 bushels. 

Corn. — Thirty-four acres of corn yielded 1,525 bushels. 

Barley. — Seven and three-fourth acres of barley yielded 166 
bushels. 

Wool. — Seventy-eight sheep sheared 219 pounds of wool; an 
average of two and three-fourths pounds per sheep. 

There were in the township 

125 milch cows, valued at f 8,125 00 

115 head other cattle, valued at 1,150 00 

110 horses, valued at 8,255 00 



91 sheep, valued at 271 00 

81 hogs, valued at 824 00 

Value of Stock $18,125 00 

The above did not include stock under six months of age. 
The estimated value of farm products in 1879 is as follows: 

Hay f 11,700 00 

Potatoes 8,112 00 

Wheat 2,021 00 

Oats 1,180 00 

Corn 610 00 

Peas 569 00 

Barley 166 00 

Wool 65 00 

119,428 00 
Value of Stock 18,125 00 

Total 82,548 00 

The State Census for 1874 shows that in Iosco County there 
were at that time 499 horses and twelve mules over one year old, 
fifty-nine work oxen, 244 milch cows, 102 other cattle, eighty-nine 
hogs, twelve sheep. Therefore the entire county in 1^874, com- 
pared with Tawas Township in 1880, shows favorably for the prog- 
ress made in farmimy since that time. 



AGGREGATE VALUATIONS. 

The aggregate valuations of real and personal estate in the 
county for several years have been as follows : 

In 1861 it was $129,250.87; in 1866 it was $1,144,128.82. 

For the year 1869, Alabaster, $285,105; Baldwin, $180,948 
Grant, $217,945; Oscoda, $288,584; Plainfield, $61,772.94; Sable 
$148,858; Tawas, fv288,588. 

For the year 1870, Alabaster, $249,250; Baldwin, $204,274 
Grant, $282,004; Oscoda, $286,027; Plainfield, $75,980.16; Sable 
$178,059; Tawas, $292,865. 

For the year 1872, Alabaster, $425,820; Baldwin, $178,824 
Grant, $800,024.25; Oscoda, $189,956; Plainfield, $92,067; Sable 
^224,042; Tawas, $810,505; Thompson, $194,780. 

For the year 1874, Alabaster, $880,000; Baldwin, $180,000 
Grant, $280,000; Oscoda, $250,000; Plainfield, $92,000; Sable 
$210,000; Tawas, $268,000; Thompson, $210,000. 

For the year 1877, Alabaster, $118,000; Au Sable, $147,200 
Baldwin, $144,000; Burleigh, $47,000; Grant, $89,600; Oscoda, 
$208,000; Plainfield, $72,000; Tawas, $121,600; Thompson, $88,- 
600. 

For the year 1878, Alabaster, $70,000; Au Sable, $114,000; 
Baldwin, $144,000; Burleigh, $50,000; Grant, $89,600; Oscoda, 
$288,000; Plainfield, $72,000; Sherman, $50,000; Tawas, $121,- 
600; Thompson $88,600; Wilber, $80,000. 

For the year 1880, Alabaster, $70,000; Au Sable, $117,000; 
Baldwin, $160,000; Burleigh, $56,000; Grant, $96,000; Oscoda, 
$282,000; Plainfield, $70,000; Sherman, $56,000; Tawas, $117,- 
000; Thompson, $84,000; Wilber, $26,000. Total valuation of 
the county, $1,078,000. 

FOR THE YEARS 1881 -'82. 

A]al)aster " $82 000 $150,000 

Au SabJe 135.000 290,000 

Baldwin " 175.000 400,000 

Burhdgh 57,000 120,000 

Grant 100,000 230,000 

Plainfield 70,000 150,000 

Tawas 130,000 290,000 

Thompson 35,000 60,000 

Sherman 58,000 130,000 

Oscoda 300,000 600,0l'0 

Wilber 20,000 44,000 



Total $1,162,000 $2,464,000 
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VOTE OF 1880. 

The vote of the several townships at the presidential election 
in 1880 was as follows: 

Gaitield. Hancock. 

Alabaster 28 20 

An Sal)le 135 146 

Baldwin 1()9 110 

Bnrleidi 14 5 

Grant^ 36 4 

Oscoda 217 112 

Plainfield , 8 8 

Shorman 22 20 

'I Hwas 135 79 

Thompson 10 5 

Wilber 35 4 

Total 809 ^IH 



DETROIT, BAY CITY & ALPENA RAILEOAD. 

This road was projected by Mr. C. D. Hale, of Tawas City, as 
a logging road. In 1878 the Lake Huron & Southwestern Railway 
Company was organized with Mr. Hale as manager. Under his di- 
rection, the road w^as built in the Summer of 1878, from the Hale 
mill, at Tawas City, to Township 21 north, of Range 4 east, in 
Ogemaw County, a distance of twenty-one miles, at a cost of 
$90,000. Mr. Hale continued manager of the company until Feb- 
imary, 1879, when the pressure of private business made it neces- 
sary for him to resign. 

In the Spring of 1879, the company made an assignment, and 
in October of that year, the road was purchased by Mr. C. H. 
Prescott, of Bay City, who had a short time previous purchased an 
extensive mill property at Tawas City. Mr. Prescott operated the 
road alone for several months, and then organized it under the 
name of the Tawas & Bay County Railroad. 

This road was mentioned in 1880, as follows: 

"Not the least among the enterprises which are at present of 
benefit to the place, and bid fair to be the means of its future 
wealth, is the 

TAWAS AND BAY COUNTY RAILROAD. 

"On Monday a party of ladies and gentlemen, composed of Mr. 
Prescott, the president of the road, with his wife; Superintendent 
Clark and wife; Mrs. John McKay and her mother; Mrs. Johnson, 
of Bay City, and the writer, took possession of the only palace car 
on the line, and started for the western terminus of the road, drawn 
by a powerful little six wheeled freight engine, which has done duty 
for two years without a repair, other than what has been made in a 
country blacksmith shop, which fact speaks to the credit of the builders 
and the care of those having it in charge. This road penetrates the 
pineries for a distance of twenty-five miles, its western terminus being 
in the southwestern corner of Section 14 of Town 21, Range 4 east, 
or about twelve miles from Summit, on the Mackinaw division of 
the Michigan Central. The extreme western portion is newly laid, 
and not yet ballasted, but by far the greater portion is as well bal- 
lasted as any road in the State. The superintendent, Henry Clark, 
is an experienced railroad constructor and bridge builder, and he 
has worked the road-bed as systematically and skilfully as though 
intended for passenger traffic. That he has been successful is fully 
proven by riding over the road, as did our party, on an ordinary log 
truck without springs, and the softest seat being a jjine plank covered 
with a blanket. This fifty mile ride was made without fatigue even 
to the ladies in the party. The ballast is of superior quality, easily 
handled and forming a solid and impervious bed. Cross ties instead 
of stringers are used, and are placed nearly twice as close as ordi- 
narily, thus compensating for light iron which, when so tied, is fully 



adequate to the service of a narrow-gauge road^three feet, two 
inches — and costs much less. 

"There are now two engines in use, one being used for making 
up the trains, and the other for hauling, running two trips each way 
every day. Another engine is being negotiated for, and will be on 
the track by the close of navigation, when the trips will be in- 
creased to four. Beside hauhng logs to the mills, all the lumber 
sawed at Mclvor's mill, and the product of a large shingle mill is 
transported to the lake. Settlers, to a large number, have already 
taken advantage of the . traveling facihty afforded and taken up 
farms along its hne. Thirty or forty men are constantly employed 
either in extension of the main hne, of branches to skidways, or 
in improving the road-bed. The entire work, from beginning to 
end, gives evidence that the managers contemplate not only pern\a- 
nency, but a great degree of service. 

THE FARMING LAND 

Through which the road passes is for the greater part of the way a 
mixture of clay and gravelly loam, of good depth, and, wherever 
worked, showing great fertility. When cleared of its pine it will af- 
ford the best of opportunities for those seeking homes. This railroad 
is now^ within twelve miles of Summit— which was at onetime con- 
sidered to be a good objective point — and only about fifteen miles from 
Sterling, and if extended in the line now projected, will approach 
the latter place by way of Maple Ridge, in Bay County, the terri- 
tory around which is being rapidly settled. This route presents 
great inducements to Bay City, other than the transportation of 
pine, and is worthy more than a passing notice from those interested 
in the development of Bay City and County. 

"From conversation with business men in Tawas and on the 
Shore, we learned that the almost universal opinion is that the 
good fortune for the Shore has commenced, and that they are unan- 
imous that the railroad is a boon not to be despised." 

In July, 1882, Mr. Prescott sold the road to Geo. P. Smith, 
Henry B. Smith, Gen. Alger and others. The track was extended 
to East Tawas, and the name changed to the East Tawas & 
Bay County Railway Co. In April, 1883, another change took 
place, by which it became the Detroit, Bay City & Alpena Railroad 
Co. The officers are as follows: R. A. Alger, president; John S. 
Newberry, secretary and treasurer; Milo Eastman, general super- 
intendent. The Superintendent's office is at East Tawas. A. P. 
McCaul is financial agent; E. M. YanFliet, engineer; C. C. Smith, 
master mechanic. It is proposed to extend the track to Au Sable 
and Oscoda. 

COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society dates from September, 1874. About that time 
parties interested in the development of tlie agricultural interests of 
the county determined to effect a county organization. August 20, 
1874, about thirty leading citizens of the county united in a call 
for a public meeting to be held at the courthouse at which, one 
of the subjects to be discussed should be the organization of a 
County Agricultural Society. The meeting was called for August 
25, 1874. The meeting was held, and it was decided to proceed 
with the necessary prehminaries for organizing a society. Commit- 
tees charged with various duties were appointed, and at a meeting 
held September 8, 1874, an organization was effected. A constitu- 
tion and by-laws were adopted, and the following officers elected: — 
President, C. H. Whittemore; vice-president, Sylvester Vaughn; 
treasurer, W. C. Stevens; secretary, H. E. Hoard. 

The next meeting was held September 22, 1874, at wiiich sub- 
jects connected with the agricultural interests of the county \vere 
discussed, and reports presented. It was decided at this meeting to 
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postpone the consideration of holding a county fair until the next 
year. 

The next meeting was held January 11, 1875, and the 
meeting was so small that an adjournment was taken to the 
13th instant. An election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, J. 0. Whittemore; vice-piesident, S. Vaughn; secretary, H. 
E. Hoard; treasurer, W. C. Stevens. 

The first fair was held at the courthouse and adjoining grounds, 
Thursday, September 30, 1875, and was a pronounced success. In 
1879 the present ground, or a portion of it, was secured and fitted up 
for the use of the society. The first fair on the new grounds was 
held in the Fall of 1879. The grounds contain eight acres, and are 
situated on the bay shore between East Tawas and Tawas City. 
The officers of the society are as follows : 

President, Daniel E. Guiley; secretary, Sibley G. Taylor; treas- 
urer, John B. McRoberts. 

Directors:— Moses Miner, CM. Joslin, W. V. Penoyar, Reuben 
Wade, T. F. Thompson, E. V. Esmond, James Mclvor, Nelson 
Stevens, R. B. RoUin, Andrew Murphy. 

DRIVING PARK. 

The Iosco Driving Park Association was organized in 1879, 
with Temple Emery as president. That Summer a third mile track 
was built by Mr. Emery. In the Summer of 1882 the association 
was reorganized and the track lengthened to a half mile. This is 
said to be the best half mile track in the State. The capital 
stock of the association is |2,000. The officers for 1883 are. 
Temple Emery, x)resident; R. E. Pratt, secretary; Robert Merrick, 
treasurer. 

THE LIFE SAVING STATION. 

On Tawas Point was built by the Government in the Summer 
and Fall of 1876, and first manned in November of that year. The 
keeper was Mr. Geo. Haskins. The station is well supphed with 
all the facilities that usually belong to stations of this kind. The 
present captain of the crew at the station is Geo. W. Clough. 

IOSCO COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

This society was organized in June, 1868, at which time the 
following officers were chosen : President, H. M. Loud ; secretary, 
R. B. Rollin ; treasurer and depositary, James 0. Whittemore. For 
two years previous the American Bible Society had kept a deposita.ry 
at Tawas City in charge of James 0. Whittemore. No meetings 
have been held for several years, but the depositary is still contin- 
ued with the treasurer, James 0. Whittemore! The secretary is R. 
B. Rollin. 

COUNTY FARM. 

In the Fall of 1869 the supervisors purchased 320 acres of Mr. 
J. A. F. Scheffler, in Tawas Township for a poor farm. One 
hundred acres have been cleared, and are under cultivation. Good 
buildings have been erected, and many valuable improvements made. 

POSTOFFICES. 

The following are the names of the several postoffices in Iosco 
County: — Acton, Alabaster, Au Sable, East Tawas, Mclvor, Os- 
coda, Tawas City, Vine, Whittemore. 

SCHOOLHOUSES. 

Besides the schoolhouses in the villages of Tawas City, East 
Tawas, Oscoda and Au Sable, there are schoolhouses in the town- 
ships as follows: — Alabaster, one; Baldwin, one; Burleigh, two; 
Grant, three; Oscoda, one; Plainfield, two; Sherman, one; Thomp- 
son, one; Tawas, two. 



case, Iosco County being the only salt producing district in the 
range of our Shore history, w^ give the salt statistics in connection 
with the county, instead of making them a part of the general re- 
view of the Shore. 

The first weU was put down by the firm of Grant & Son, as a 
test weU. The block is now owned by the firm of Emery Bros. This 
well is said to be the best one in the State. 

The following report was made by State Salt Inspector Gar- 
rigues, in 1877: "The first well put down at this locahty. East 
Tawas, was for Grant & Son. This well starts in the same geologi- 
cal horizon, as the Port Austin well, being just at the bottom of the 
gypsum formation, with outcrops at Alabaster, and in the sandstone 
formation of the upper part of the Waverly group, and which at 
East Tawas is composed of sand plains. After passing through 
the sand formation, the borings show a succession of blue and red 
shales mixed with sand, until the sand rock is struck at a depth of 
800 feet. Over 100 feet of this sand rock was found yielding an 
abundant supply of brine of eighty-five degrees by the salinometer. 
The capacity of the well seemed unlimited. 

"A second well was put down at East Tawas by the East Tawas 
Mill Company. This well, being only a short distance from the 
other well, passes through the same formations. It had about 100 
feet of sand rock passing from this formation to the black shales of 
Ohio, which, as before mentioned, underhe the Waverly group and 
outcrop at Thunder Bay. This well also gives a very abundant sup- 
ply of brine, actual running capacity of the well near 200 barrels of 
salt a day. Salinometer stands eighty-five degrees. Analysis shows 
great similarity to the Port Austin and Caseville brine. 



AU SABLE. 



THE SALT INTEREST. 

The manufacture of salt is so closely allied to that of lumber, 
that ordinarily a review of both would be made together. In this 



"We now pass out of the Tawas Bay to Au Sable, where two 
wells have been put down during the last year. The first weU was 
put down by Smith, Kelley & Dwight. This well commences in the 
sand formation similar to East Tawas, from which it is distant 
about thirteen miles. After leaving this there is a blue shale mixed 
with sand, followed by the red shales and some black shale, until 
the sandstone rock was struck at 960 feet, of which there were eighty 
feet. The supply of brine in this well is sufficient to make seventy 
barrels of salt per day. Brine shows salinometer strength of ninety- 
two degrees. 

"Loud, Gay & Co. have also put down one well, and are now 
putting down another. The borings were as above described, but 
they were not so foitunate as their neighbors, and had only sixty 
feet of continuous sand rock. The entire depth of the weU is 1,160 
feet. The supply of brine is even less than the other well, being 
about sixty-five barrels of salt a day. 

"These borings struck at a depth of 1,200 feet the same sand 
rock containing brine, which in the Saginaw Valley was found at 
a depth of 900 feet. The boring penetrated the sand rock about 100 
feet, making the well in all 1,300 feet in depth. The strength of 
brine, as shown by the salinometer, was 115 degrees, but loaded 
with some impurites, which made the manufacture of a good com- 
mercial article one of great care. More recently a boring has been 
made at Manistee with results which indicate the touching of the 
same salt rock which hs^s been found at Goderich, Canada. The well,^ 
however, is still incomplete, and ifc is too early to speak more 
definitely. " 

Again, in the Summer of 1879, he made another tour of inspec- 
tion up the shore and made the following notes of his observations : 
"Woods, Pack & Co., of Au Sable, have just completed and put into 
service their new steam salt block, the capacity of which is 200 bar- 
rels per day. Dr. Garrigues says that at present the firm are pro- 
ducing only about 100 barrels per diem, on account of lack of brine. 
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They have six wells in operation, but the supply is limited to the 
product named. The salt bearing rock at Au Sable appears to be 
thinner than this valley, in some parts shoaling to fif fcy feet in thick- 
ness. The wells of Pack, Woods & Co. are some distance back from 
the lake, and Dr. Garrigues suggested that the yield might be in- 
creased by getting nearer the lake, and the firm are preparing to 
sink two new wells upon this suggestion. The result of the experi- 
ment will be watched with interest. 

"The Oscoda Salt and Lumber Company also have a fine salt 
block, and are turning out about 150 barrels per diem, the product 
of four mills. The yield of brine at these mills is better than at 
those of their neighbors, as they appear to have a thicker layer of the 
sand rock to contain brine. 

"At East Tawas the firm of Emery Bros, are turning out an 
average of 150 barrels per diem. They have but one well, and this 
yields an immense supply of brine, filling a tank at every ten hours 
of steady pumping, and it has never yet been forced to its full cap- 
acity. The lessees of the old Wicks block, Messrs. Tebo & Co., are 
turning out 100 barrels per day from one well, the supply from 
which is equal to that of Emery Bros. 

IOSCO BRINE SUPPLY AND SALT COMPANY. 

This company was organized in the Spring of 1881, for the pur- 
pose of supplying brine to the salt manufacturers at Oscoda from 
wells at East Tawas, a stronger brine being obtained from wells at 
the latter place. Four wells were sunk and the brine is carried in 
wood pipes, manufactured by the Michigan Pipe Company, at Bay 
City. The company is a hmited organization, with a capital of 
f 40,000. The board of managers is composed of Geo. P. Smith, 
Detroit; H. B. Smith, Bay City; W. C.Andrews, New York. Geo. 
P. Smith is chairman of the board, and H. B. Smith, secretary and 
treasurer. 

The works are located about a mile northeast from the village. 
Four wells furnish brine for salt blocks at Oscoda and Au Sable, and 
one block connected with the works, which is intended for utilizing 
the surplus brine and steam, and manufactures about fifty barrels 
of salt daily. One large tubular boiler furnishes the requisite 
amount of steam for running the four wells, two force pumps and 
the salt block. The steam is first conveyed to the drill houses 
through a three inch pipe, and returning through a smaller pipe is 
conducted to the grainers. Two men, working twelve hours alter- 
nately, perform the inside labor about the engine room and block, 
and in the operation of the whole works nine men are employed. 
Upon the premises are a large boarding house and several tenement 
houses. 

MANUFACTURERS AND PRODUCT. 

The following tables will show the manufacturers and product for 
several years : 



FOR THE YEARS 1877-78-79. 
1877 



J. L. Wicks....! 22,024 

0. S. & L. Co 14,488 

E. J. Hargrp.ve 

Emery Bros 7,206 

Smith, Gratwick & Co ... . 3,835 

Frey & Tebo 

Pack, Woods & Co 



1878 

36,389 
21,276 

15,888 
564 



Totals: 47,548 74,117 

SALT PRODUCT OF 1880 

Pack, Woods & Co 

Emerv Bros. 

Fray & Tebo 

Oscoda S. and L. Co 

A. W. McBain & Co .- 

G. P. &H. B. Smith 



1879 

38,688 

li,734 

16,400 
14,268 

81^90 



Total: 



52,460 

25,766 

7,050 

35,277 

6,800 
18,447 

145,800 



:^ALT PRODUCT FOR 1881. 

A. McBain & Son 12,564 

E. Tawas S. & L. Co 21,814 

Emery Bros 39,091 

Oscoda S. & L. Co 21,102 

Pack, Woods & Co 43,138 

G. P. & H. B. Smith & Co 9,870 

Total 147,579 

INSPECTORS REPORT FOR 1882. 

The following shows the number of barrels of salt inspected in 
Iosco County, during the year 1882: 

A. McBain & Sons 1,378 

E. T. S. & L. Co 27,278 

Emery Bros 33,607 

0. S. & L. Co 50,434 

Pack, Woods & Co 49,000 

G. P. & H. B. Smith & Co. 6,503 

M. E. Hale 26,332 

J. C. Adams & Co 14,339 

1. B. S. Co 2,796 

Total 211,667 



INLAND MILLS. 

THE MILLS SAW AND SmNGLE MILLS. 

These mills are located in the Town of Alabaster, on the line of 
the railroad, about four and one half miles from Tawas City. The 
shingle mill was built by Alexander Henderson, in 1874, and pur- 
chased by William Mills in 1878. It was burned in 1880 and re- 
built in 1881. The mill cuts about 4,000,000 shingles a season. 
Machinery for sawing lumber was put in by Mr. Mills, last Winter, 
and commenced running the present season. 

William Mills, proprietor of the mill, is a native of Canada, and 
went to Alpena in 1865, In the Fall of 1867, he came to Iosco 
County, and engaged in lumbering. In 1878 he purchased the 
shingle mill as already stated. He is one of the pnoneer lumber- 
men of this Shore. His residence is in Alabaster Township. 

THE MC IVOR MILLS. 

The saw mill and shingle mill of James Mc Ivor, are located in 
Sherman Township, and were built by him in the year 1878. 
They are located on the line of tlie railroad and convenient to pine. 
The two mills are separate. The saw mill cuts about 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber, and the shingle mill about 5,000,000 shingles a year. 

THE NEWMAN SHINGLE MILL 

is located in Sherman Township, and was built in 1881. The 
mill is now owned by Mr. E. Laidlaw, and is operated by N. and 
W. Eamage. The annual product of the mill is about 5,000,000 
shingles. 

THE LAIDLAW SAWMILL 

is located in Wilber Township, and was built in 1871 by Lyman 
Spencer. It is now owned and operated by E. Laidlaw. 

ALVA WOOD 

owns a water mill, about ten miles from Tawas, which does cus- 
tom work and cuts about 4,000,000 feet of lumber a season. He is 
building, the present season, a large shingle mill at Ea^t Tawas. 

THE ARN MILL 

is located on the railroad, about ten miles from East Tawas. It 
was built by John Am, m the Fall of 1881. . The product of the 
mill in 1882 was 5,500,000 shingles. The past season machinery 
for sawing lumber has been put into the mill. 
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COUNTY OFFICERS. 

The following shows the County officers for the several terms 
since the organization of the County. The years of election are 
given : 

1857. Sheriff, Charles H. Whittemore; clerk, J. 0. Whitte- 
more; treasurer, Charles P. Haywood; register, J. 0. Whittemore; 
prosecuting attorney, Gideon 0. Whittemore; probate judge, Gid- 
eon O. Whittemore; surveyor, Henry Daggett. 

1858. Sheriff, Allen Terry; clerk, James 0. Whittemore ; treas- 
urer, Benjamin F. Pierce; register of deeds, Horace D. Stockman; 
prosecuting attorney, John Persall; probate judge, Gideon O. Whit- 
temore; surveyor, Henry Gibbons. 

18C0. Sheriff', ^Oscar Smith, clerk, Sherman Wheeler; treas- 
urer, Charles H. Whittemore; register of deeds, James 0. Whitte- 
more, prosecuting attorney, Gideon 0. Whittemore ; probate judge, 
Gideon 0. Whittemore; surveyor, none. 

1862. Sheriff*, Patrick Murphy; clerk, James 0. Whittemore; 
treasurer, James McGarity; register, James 0. Whittemore; pros- 
ecuting attorney, Gideon 0. Whittemore ; probate judge, Gideon 0. 
Whittemore; surveyor, Allen Terry. 

1864. Sheidff, WiUiam D. Horton; clerk, James 0. Whitte- 
more; treasurer, James Burton; register, James 0. Whittemore; 
prosecutmg attorney. Pardon Worden; probate judge, James 0. 
Whittemore, surveyor, James McGarity. 

1866. Sheriff, William D. Horton; clerk, Fred Scheffier; 
treasurer, C. H. Whittemore; register, Fred Scheffier; prosecuting 
attorney, Fred Scheffier; probate judge, James 0. Whittemore; 
surveyor, Alexander Nelson. 

1868. Sheriff*, James McGarity; clerk, James 0. Whittemore; 
treasurer, Alexander T. Young; register, James 0. Whittemore, pros- 
ecuting attorney, David J. Evans, probate judge; David J. Evans; 
surveyor, E. A. Brakenriilge. 

1870. Sheriff*, James McGarity; clerk, James 0. Whittemore; 
treasurer, Wm. C. Stevens; register, James 0. Whittemore; pros- 
ecuting attorney, Robert White; probate judge, David J. Evans; 
surveyor, E. A. Brakenridge. 

1872. Sheriff, A. D. Shepley; clerk, J. 0. Whittemore; treas- 
urer, W. C. Stevens; register, W. W. Hubbell; prosecuting attor- 
ney, 0. E. M. Cutcheon; probate judge, David J. Evans; surveyor, 
Henry G. Rothwell. 

1874. Sheriff*, Lyman B. Smith; clerk, J. 0. Whittemore; 
treasurer, W. C. Stevens; register, W. W. Hubbell; prosecuting at- 
torney, 0. E. M. Cutcheon; probate judi;e, J. 0. Whittemore; sur- 
veyor, Edward A. Brakenridge. 

1876. Sheriff, Lyman B. Smith; clerk, J.O. Whittemore, treas- 
urer, Wm. Locke; register, W. W. Hubbell; prosecuting attorney, 
W. H. Simpson; probate judge, J. O. Whittemore; surveyor, 
Alexander Nelson. 

1878. Sheriff, John W. King; clerk, H. E. Hoard; treasurer, 
Wm. C. Stevens; register, Sibley G. Taylor; prosecuting attorney, 
W. H. Simpson; probate judge, J. 0. Whittemoie; surveyor, D. E. 
Guiley. 

1880. Sheriff, J. W. King; clerk, H. E. Hoard; treasurer, W. 
V. Penoyar; register, S. G. Taylor; j)rosecuting attorney, C. R. 
Henry, probate judge, J. 0. Whittemore; surveyor, Daniel E. 
Guiley. 

1882. Sheriff, Clark Esmond; clerk, E. E. Williams; treas- 
urer, W. V. Penoyar; register, S. G. Taylor; prosecuting attorney, 
C. R. Henry; probate judge, J. 0. Whittemore; surveyor, D. E. 
Guiley. 

SIJPERVISOES FOR 188B-'84. 

Alabaster, Joseph Martin; Au Sable, Wm. 1). Horton; Bald- 



win, Joseph Dimmick; Burleigh, Myron Horr; Grant, F. W. 
Latham; Oscoda, S. Vaughn; Plainfield, E. V. Esmond; Sherman, 
Smith Gregory; Taw^as, John Huston; Thompson, Thomas F. 
Thompson; Wilber, E. Laidlaw. 



SALARIES OF COUNTY OFFICERS. 



The early officers of the county received f 50 a year for their 
services. The salaries fixed by the Board of Supervisors for the 
years 1883 and 1884. are as follows: Clerk, ^650; treasurer, 
f 1,000; prosecuting attorney, f 800. The county also pays the jail- 
or, f 650; circuit judge, |200, and stenographer f 300. 



PRESENT COUNTY OFFICERS. 

Clark Esmond, sheriff of Iosco County, was born in Jackson 
County, Mich., and settled in Iosco County in 1871. At that time 
he went into Plainfield Township and took up a homestead of 160 
acres. For several years he was engaged in lumbering and farm- 
ing, and still owns farm and timber land in Plainfield Township. 
He. was county superintendent of poor for seven years, and in the 
Fall of 1882 was elected sheriff, and removed to Tawas City to 
attend to the duties of that office. Mr. Esmond belongs to the 
democratic party, but Avas elected by a majority of about 400, 
ahiiough the general republican majority in the county was up- 
ward of 300. He is a whole-souled, enterprising gentleman, and 
competent public officer. His family consists of a wife and three 
children. Mr. Esmond did good service in the army, from 1862 to 
the close of the war. 

E. E. Williams, county clerk, is a native of Oneida County, 
N. Y. When about five years of age he came to Ionia, Mich., 
where his parents settled. At that place he studied law and was 
admitted to practice in 1874. In 1875 he went to Oscoda and 
entered upon the practice of law. While there he held several 
local offices, and during 1881 and 1882 was dtputy county treas- 
urer. In the Fall of 1882 he was elected clerk of the county and 
removed to Tawas City to attend to the duties of that office. Mr. 
Williams is only about thirty years of age, and is one of the pro- 
gressive men of the Shore region. 

Sibley G. Taylor, register of deeds of Iosco County, is a 
native of Leroy, N. Y. His father was a Methodist minister, and 
came into Michigan at an early day. He studied law at Ann 
Arbor and graduated from the law department of the University in 
1863. Soon after graduation he went into the mercantile business 
at Ann Arbor, and remained in the trade about two years. He 
then entered upon the practice of law which he continued at Ann 
Arbor ten years. In 1875 he came to Tawas City and engaged in 
the practice of his profession in which he has been very successful. 
He has held the office of supervisor of Tawas Township, and is 
now upon a third term as register of deeds. The office of cir- 
cuit court commissioner he has held ever since he has been a resi- 
dent of the county. He has recently finished a very neat resi- 
dence of modern style, adjoining the courthouse grounds. Mr. 
Taylor is a gentleman who possesses the elements of popularity, 
and ranks as a successful lawyer. Ho belongs to the Knights of 
Honor, Odd Fellows and Masons. 

D. E. Guiley, county surve^'or, is a native of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and came to Saginaw in the Fall of 1850 from Ohio. 
Development in the Saginaw Yalley had but just begun, and Mr. 
Guiley may be properly ranked as one of the pioneers of the 
valley. In the Fall of 1870 he removed to Iosco County and 
settled in the township of Grant, about nine miles west of East 
Tawas. He took up a homestead and made a home for his family 
in the woods. He was a carpenter by trade, and he followed that 
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a portion of the time when not engaged in himbering or farming. 
He remained on his farm until the Winter of 1883 when his house 
was destroyed by fire, and he removed his family to East Tawas, 
which is now his place of residence. Mr. Guiley is a prominent 
man in the county, having been connected with its public interests 
for several years. He was supervisor from Grant Township for 
seven years, and for several years was chairman of the board. He 
is president of the County Agricultural Society, and is now^ upon a 
third term as county surveyor. He has a wife and six children. 
The other county officers are mentioned elsewhere in this 
work. 



VILLAGE OF TAWAS CITY. 

Tawas City is an unincorporated village, situated upon Tawas 
Bay, in the township of Tawas, and is one of the pioneer places of the 
Shore. The name of the village was obtained by dropping the two 
first letters of the word "Ottawas," the original name of the bay. 
The "City" half of the village title was adopted in a sudden burst 
of buoyant expectation, during w^hich the eye of faith was enrapt- 
ured by glimpses of future grandeur, as it roamed the horizon. 

This village is the county seat of Iosco County, and contains 
four saw mills, two salt blocks, two good hotels, courthouse, several 
business blocks, three churches : Congregational, Methodist and 
German Lutheran, a large graded public school, a town library and 
several general and special stores. The county house, or poor 
farm is four miles from the village. 

It is thirty-eight miles northeast of Standish, fifty-five by water, 
or sixty-seven via Standish, to Bay City, and 165 north of Detroit. 
It is located near the northern terminus of the Detroit, Bay City, 
& Alpena E. K., (narrow-gauge), which extends twenty-five miles 
south westerly, and connects with the Mackinaw Div. M. C. E. E., 
tw^elve miles distant. During the season of navigation, steamers 
arrive daily from Alpena and Bay City. Lumber, shingles, long 
timber, lath, cedar posts, salt and fish form the shipments. 

THE EARLY mSTORY 

was sketched by Mr. James 0. Whittemore, in 1868. Mr. Whit- 
temore is unquestioned authority upon matters of pioneer history, 
and we quote from his historical sketch as follows : 

"The first settlement made at this point was by Gideon 0. Whit- 
temore & Co., in June, 1854. In June, 1853, the members of this 
firm made a visit of exploration to this region, and located a tract 
of about 5,000 acres of pine land, and secured a front of about a 
mile on this beautiful bay, which then lay in the solitude of nature. 
On this trip they landed at the lighthouse on Tawas Point, which 
was then just completed, having been built in 1852, and were hos- 
pitably sheltered by Capt. Colin Graham, then keeper. 

"One solitary hunter, Simeon A— — with his wife, lived at the 
mouth of Tawas Eiver, in a rude shanty, dividing his time between 
this point and another hut on Tawas Lake, near what is called 
Sim's Creek, in memory of him. He was one of those men to whom 
civilization is a bane. His natural home was in the wildest and 
loneliest places, and he was feared and hated by the Indians, who 
always gave the one-eyed "che mokemon" a wide berth. This was 
not the fault of his character, however, for he was kind, honest and 
honorable. His wife v;as possessed of fine intelligence, and natural 
grace of form and manners, and with cultivation would have 
adorned any society. 

"This solitary life, however, had no charms for her, and after a 
a year or two, she left for a "white country," taking her infant 
daughter, the first recorded white child born in Tawas City. She 
was soon followed by her husband. There was still left, how^ever. 



on the Bay, a pioneer who had long preceded his family. This pioneer - 
was Mr. Peter Hart, father of Mrs. S. Wheeler — a few scattered 
stones in the old garden on the west side of Tawas Eiver, mark the 
spot where Mr. Hart placed his hearthstone, and reared his log 
dwelling; the first in Taw^as City. Mr, Hart died suddenly, while 
sitting in his chair and in ordinary health, and he was buried at 
his daughter's home in Alabaster. 

" The founder of Tawas City was the Hon. Gideon 0. Whittemore, 
of Pontiac, Michigan, formerly prosecuting attorney and judge, in 
Oakland County, and secretary of state during Gov. Felch's ad- 
ministration. A Vermonter by birth, he had all the energy of char- 
acter and sound practical sense which distinguish the sons of New 
England. He was respected and beloved by all classes. At the 
close of ten years spent here in active business, he was attacked 
with heart disease, and died suddenly, on the SOtli of June, 1863. 
The firm of G. 0. Whittemore & Co., purchased the site of Tawas 
City, and erected the first saw mill on the bay, in 1854. This miU 
formed the nucleus of a small village, which was surveyed and 
platted in 1855, and then included the Johnson property, so called, 
now ownSd by Mr. Gough. 

"The owners of the Johnson property being absent, the recording 
of the plat was neglected until July, 1866, when that portion owned 
by the Messrs. Whittemore, embracing some 300 acres, was re-sur- 
veyed, platted and recorded. In 1854, there was no road of any 
kind along the lake shore north of Bay City. 

"There were no postoffices south of Mackinaw, to which point 
the mails were carried in Winter, by Indians and half-breeds, on 
sledges drawn by dogs. In Summer, an occasional message sent by 
sail boat to Bay City, would bring a few business letters, which had 
lain there for a fortnight, and in which the requests were out of 
date, and impossible te be complied with, and the information fur- 
nished in response to inquiries was always a week too late. The 
first postoffice opened on the lake shore, w^as at Tawas City, m 
1856. Now there are at least ten between Bay City and Mackinac. 
Through the efforts of Hon. Gideon 0. Whittemore, an Act was passed 
by the Legislature, in the Winter of 1857, organizing the county of 
Iosco, with the county seat at Tawas City, and creating two organ- 
ized townships, Tawas and Sable. 

" The first election for county officers was held in July, 1857. The 
whole lake shore being then entirely undevelojDed — Au Sable being 
but a fishing station, and Alpena, Harrisville, and Alabaster not 
yet in existence — there being no roads to communicate with Sagin- 
aw, and none into the interior; and a steamboat once a fortnight 
being the rule, Tawas City grew but slowly, its population being but 
little more than that which its steam saw mill gathered around it. 
Only two years ago the town of Tawas, covering all the territory 
now embraced in Tawas City, East Taw^as, and Grant, polled but 
fifty three votes, while now the population of Tawas alone is 1,000, 
the greatest part of which increase, has been within a year. Tawas 
owes its prosperity mainly to two causes. The first is its admirable 
situation upon a harbor which is not equaled on the lakes, and which 
gives it advantage for shipment over any other part of the lake 
Fhore, and makes it unsurpassed as a location for sawmills and 
manufactories. The second cause of its prosperity is the opening 
to settlement of the splendid farming lands, both timbered and prairie 
land, which he back of it. To the west and southwest heavy tim- 
bered lands of the best quality, stretch back to Houghton Lake, 
while to the northwest spread nearly to Grand Traverse, those beau- 
tiful open plains which have proved so attractive to settlers. In- 
numerable lakes of the purest water, with gravelly beaches and high 
banks, are scattered through them, while the land is high, rolhng 
and interspersed with young groves of oak and pine. Mr. G. 0. 
Whittemore first realized the value of these lands for farming pur- 
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poses, and as tlie lio^ne for an immense population, and demonstrated 
their value by sowing the first crop (ten acres of wheat) which 
was ever raised on them. 

"He at cnce took measures for opening the Iosco and Ogemaw 
State road, a measure for which, legislative sanction and meager 
aid had been previously obtained — events since it has been opened 
have proved tfie sagacity of his views, and two well organized town- 
ships with mills and schools, and others rapidly filling up, are the 
result. At the same time the timbered land to the west of Tawas 
City has been filling up with an industrious and thriving class of 
settlers. The trade of thi^ back country. is now of great value to 
the villages on the bay, and its wealth and wants will increase with 
great rapidity. Four miles back are the well constructed and prof- 
itable shingle mills of Messrs. E. & J. Laidlaw, whose brand are 
well known in the Cleveland and Toledo markets as "A., No. 1," 
in fact as well as in name. This firm now manufacture four or five 
millions per season, and send them all out here for shipment. 
They propose shortly to establish their mills at this place, and ex- 
tend and enlarge their works. The shingle mill of Mr. A. D. Owen, 
has been doing a prosperous business ttiis season, and his shingles 
are not inferior to any in the market. The steam saw mill of C. 

. H. Whittemore, is situated here, and has a capacity of from three 
to four million feet per season. He has recently added a planing 
machine. 

"Last Fall, S. and C,D. Hale, of Albany, N. Y., purchased a site 
here and erected a first-class mill, with gang saws, circular, etc., 
which has been working splendidly this season. It is running 
night and day, and employs a very large force. Mr. Hale's boom, 
situated in the open bay, formed by driving double rows of piHng 

• around an area enclosing some six acres, is admired by all mill men 
as the most complete in all its appointments of any thing of the 
kind to be found. The fact is thorouglily demonstrated by the sev- 
eral different mills working in this manner, that logs can be as 
safely and securely boomed in Tawas Bay as in any inland lake or 
river. The shape of the harbor, cut off from all heavy seas, and yet 
with an open, unobstructed entrance five miles across, and with an 
anchorage ground of the best clay, renders it possible to boom logs 
on the open shore with the greatest security. Tawas being situated 
so near the mouths of the great lum.bering streams Au Gres and Ki- 
fle Rivers, the mouths of which are poorly adapted for manufactur- 
ing, and which would require hghters for shipping, is destined 
soon to do nearly all the manufacturing of the logs obtained in 
those streams. 

"Messrs. Taylor & Bronson have just purchased a site adjoining 
Mr. Hale's, and will proceed at once with the construction of their 
mill. We must not omit to notice also the shingle mill of Messrs. 
G. H. Anschutz & Sons, which is now having added to it a grist 
mill, which will be a great convenience to the farmers in this vicin- 
ity. Among the business houses at Tawas City are three hotels of 
ample size, which are filled to overflowing, it being many times 
impossible to provide accommodations for the influx of strangers. 
The Holiday House is a handsome three-story building, well fitted 
up and always filled. Mr. Curry, at the Tawas City House, is 
evidently prospering, as he is constantly compelled to enlarge his 
house and to build addition after addition. 

"Mr. Humphrey's house, too, is always full, and very seldom is 
it like a city omnibus, with " room for one more." Mr. Rubert's 
meat market is admirably kept and well supphed. We trust his 
friend, the baker, will not delay in coming, as a bakery is very 
much needed, and would be very weU patronized here. M. S. R. 
Lyon has recently added to his restaurant, a bilhard room. Mr. 
Steven V. Haskell has, within a year built up a large and prosper- 
ous .trade in general merchandise. In his well filled store a pur- 



chaser can find everything; and that is a great convenience in a 
new community, where there are few houses dealing in special fines. 
He is now building and will have ready for the Fall trade, a first- 
class three-story building, to be occupied as a store. This building 
is situated on the lake side of Lake Street, and for beauty of design 
and finish cannot be excelled. It is progressing rapidly and when 
completed, "Steve" will be ready to accommodate with dispatch his 
hosts of friends. There is nothing slow about him, but in every 
pubhc enterprise he is always ready to take his full share. Near 
the dock, Mr. C. H. Whittemore has a large store, the interior of 
which has recently been handsomely fitted up and supphed with a 
general assortment of goods. Mr. Whittemore deals principally in 
heavy stores and lumbermen's supplies; deals largely in hay and 
feed, supplies steamers with wood, is agent for several fines of 
steamers, and does ^a general forwarding business. Mr. K. H. 
Stiles has also a large warehouse for his supplies for his lumber 
camps on the Au Gres; and on the same street are those of Messrs. 
Porterfield & Whitney, L. B. Smith, and Capt. Geo. G. Smith— the 
latter parties having their lumber camps on the Rifle, AuGres, and 
Au Sable Rivers. Frederick Scheffler, prosecuting attorney, has 
finished a very handsome law office, on the corner of Sherman Street 
and Sixth Avenue. 

"At Mr. Miner's new boot and shoe store, on Mathews Street, 
near the new bridge, the best kind of bona fide custom work can be 
found. Mr. Miner is over-run with work, supplying the demand 
for heavy goods for the Fall trade of lumbermen; and he finds his 
present force insufficient. Good journeymen will find steady em- 
ployment and good pay. Mr. N. W. Brown has put up a large two- 
story building with basement for kitchen, etc., intended to form the 
rear part of a splendid hotel, as soon as his numerous building con- 
tracts give him a httle leisure. The location is the best in town, 
being close to the dock, on the corner of Lake and Mathews Streets, 
two of our most traveled thoroughfares, with the river in the rear, 
and a good lot for stabhng across the river. We trust Mr. Brown 
will complete his hotel before Winter, as our present accommoda- 
tions in that line, though large, are not half sufficient for the throng 
of travelers, lumbermen, emigrants and the lake shore travel north- 
ward. Near the head of State Street, Mr. Michael Katterman has 
built a new paint shop. He is a very superior workman, and few 
ornamental painters in the State have better taste or a more rapid 
and skilful hand. 

"Mr. Oliver Stickney has purchased the Rural Hotel and will 
move it back and build a large hotel in its place. Mr. Wm. Henry 
has recently opened a general store on Sherman Street near the new 
bridge, and has already secured a large trade. 

"The brothers Grise have just completed and fitted up their 
new blacksmith shop, on State Street. They have conveniences for 
doing all kinds of work and repairs for lumbermen and others, in 
the best style. They pay strict attention to business, and their 
anvils are always ringing. A view of some of their "lace work" in 
the windows of the new jail "from the inside" will induce very sol- 
emn reflections, and awaken good moral resolutions in any man." 

THE WmTTEMOKES. 

Gideon Olin WmxTEMORE, tlie business pioneer of Tawas 
City, was born at Saint Albans, Vermont, August 12, 1800. The 
common American ancestor of his family was Thomas Whittemore, 
who came to this country between 1639 and 1645, and settled at 
Charlestown, Mass. He came from Hitchin, County of Hertford, 
England. The grandfather of Gideon Olin was Joseph Whitte- 
more, born September 11, 1735, who served as Lieutenant, Twelfth 
Regiment, Massachusetts line in the Revolutionary War. He was 
wounded in the thigh, and died in 1780, aged forty-four. He had 
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fourteen children, of whom John, the father of Cxideon OHn, was 
born in Salem, Mass., August 19, 1771. At the age of twentj-four 
he married Abigail, the daughter of Gideon Olin, of Shaftsbury, 
Vt., after whom the subject of our sketch was named. John had 
three daughters and four sons, three of whom, Albert G., Gideon 
0. and Norman L., followed the profession of law. By the death of 
his father, Gideon 0. was left at the early age of nine years with his 
six brothers and sisters all under fourteen, to the care of a faithful, 
energetic mother, who kept the family together. But the loss of 'the 
father made it necessary for the young sons to do men's work 
npon the farm, which they did sturdily and without flinching. 

In 182G Judge Wliittemore removed to Pontiac, Mich., of which 
city he was one of the earhest settlers. He then commenced the 
practice of law. He held with credit many offices of trust and 
honor in Oakland County and in the State, among others those of 
associate judge of the Oakland County court* and of secretary of 
state during Gov. Felch's administration. He was also a member 
of the convention to revise the State constitution in 1850. On the 
13tli of February, 1828 he was married at Pontiac, Mich., to Mrs. 
Harriet Mack Hatch, the widow of Lieut. Kufus Hatch, of the U. 
S. army, and the daughter of Stephen Mack, a merchant of Detroit 
and the principal founder of Pontiac. Her lovely christian charac- 
ter made their union of thirty-five years one of unbroken happiness. 
Her warm sympathy with the poor and distressed, and active charity 
made her loved by all. Her large heart was not content with the 
care of her own family of seven children, whom she tenderly reared 
with christian counsel and instruction, but after they began to grow 
up she took to her home and heart at different times no less than 
four orphan children, to whom she gave a mother's care. She sur- 
vived her husband nine years and died at Tawas City, September 
2, 1872, at the age of seventy -two years. 

In Pontiac, Judge Whittemore's sound judgment, wise and 
friendly counsels and genial manners gave him a high position in 
the respect and confidence of his fellow citizens, while in the 
domestic circle he was very greatly beloved. In both person and 
character he was one of nature's noblemen. After having aided in the 
progress of Pontiac from its infancy, his energetic character led 
him, in 1854, to become the pioneer of a new settlement at Tawas 
City. In connection with Abram B. Mathews, also of Pontiac, he 
built a large steam sawmill, the- first on Tawas Bay. His indom- 
itable energy despised obstacles which would have intimidated most 
men. There were then no roads through tlie wilderness between 
that place and S.iginaw. The principal mode of communication 
was by sail boat, witli an occasional weekly or semi-monthly call 
from a Detroit and Saginaw steamer. There v/ere no docks, the 
boilers for the mill having to be plugged and thrown overboard 
from the steamer, after which the engineer mounted them and 
poled them ashore. The mill and dock was built, the plat of Ta- 
was City was laid out, streams to float logs were cleared from the 
matted timber falls and cedar growth of centuries, a logging rail- 
road was built some four miles into the interior, roads were cut, 
wheat farming was commenced, the county of Iosco was organized 
and its municipal machinery set in motion, in all of which Judge 
Wliittemore was the managing and leading spirit. He was chosen 
judge of probate and prosecuting attorney of Iosco County. But 
the hardships of a pioneer life undermined a very vigorous consti- 
tution, and on a peaceful Summer evening, June 30, 18C3, while 
sitting on the front porch of his son's dwelling at Tawas City, in full 
view of the lovely bay he had opened to civilization, he suddenly 
fell asleep — the sleep of the just — for he had been a faithful, con- 
sistent Christian man — for about twenty-five years a member of the 
Congregational Church in Pontiac. His remains were taken to 
Pontiac and buried in the beautiful cemetery on Oak Hill. 



James 0. Whittemore, eldest son of Gideon 0. Whittemore, 
and the pioneer of Iosco County, has been a resident of Tawas City 
from its beginning. He was born at Pontiac, Mich., December 3, 
1828. His boyhood was spent at home, until it was time to 
finish his school education, when he entered the Univei*Kity of 
Michigan, at Ann Arbor, where he graduated in 184(). He then went 
to Eochester, Mich., where he was clerk in a store for a short time, 
going from there to Pontiac as bookkeeper for the firm of A. B. 
Mathews & Co. Being inclineil to teach for a time he went to 
Hillsdale, where he was principal of the union schools, and after- 
ward followed teaching in Kentucky and Georgia, until 1854. At 
that time his father had commenced operations at Tawas City and 
he came here to take charge of the books and assist in the manage- 
ment of the business. March G, 1856, he married Miss MeHssa 
S. Starkweather, of Pontiac, Mich. They immediately came to 
Tawas City, and after boarding a short time with his brother 
Charles, they went to keeping house in their own home. Mr. 
Whittemore had built a house on the bay shore, opposite his pres- 
ent residence, but in time the action of the water washed the shore 
away until his house was being undermined and he was obliged to 
remove to a more reliable site. He moved his house to its present lo- 
cation. Mr. Whittemore's public services appear throughout the 
history of the county of which he has been an organic part since it 
has had a being. He was appointed postmaster in 1856, when the 
office was established, and has held that office continuously to the 
present time, a period of twenty-seven years, in March, 1883. He 
was the first register and clerk of the county and held the last 
named office nearly twenty years. He has been probate judge 
since 1876, and had previously held the office one term. Iosco 
county has the most perfect and complete records of any county in 
the State, a fact due to the care and precision which characterize 
all of Mr. Whittemore's transactions. He is a gentleman of quiet 
and unassuming manners, correct and just in all his dealings, and 
although "Continuously in public office not even the slightest 
odium has ever become attached to his name, either by reason of 
his acts or long tenure of office. His hold upon the contideiice and 
esteem of the people of the county is remarkably strong, and in all 
things he has ever acted for the highest interests of the public. Mr. 
Whittemore is a gentleman of more than ordinary ability and cul- 
ture, and is a fluent and interesting writer. He is a leading mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church, and has always been an earnest 
supporter of moral and religious efforts. Having had access to many 
of Mr. Whittemore's papers and records, the compiler of this work 
has had opportunity to learn much of his methods and business 
habits and by his aid w^e have been able to present a more accurate 
and complete work than would otherwise have been possible. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whittemore have had ten children, nine of whom are yet 
living. Hattie F. is the wife of Bernon E. Rix, of Oscoda; Sarah E. 
is at home ; W. Frank Whittemore is deputy treasurer of the county ; 
George M. is in Oscoda, and Sidney 0., Elmer J., Ira H., Lyman 
C. and Cora H. are at home. 

Charles H. WmxTEMORE was born at Pontiac, Mich., in 1833, 
and is the second son of Gideon 0. Whittemore. As a boy he re- 
ceived a liberal education, and then cared for himself. In 1855 lie 
came to Tawas City, where his father was already established. Af- 
ter a few years the business was turned over to him, and he contin- 
ued it until 1876. November 27, 1855, he was married at Detroit 
to Miss Abby Wheeler. They have two sons, Harry and Frederick. 
The former is clerk of the steamer Arundel, and the latter is at 
home. Mr. Whittemore built their present residence in 1865. It is 
situated in ample grounds, commanding a fine view of the bay, and 
is one of the most attractive residences in the village. Mr. Whitte- 
more was very active in public affairs, particularly at an early day, 
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and had mucli to do with advancing the interests of tlie county and 
village. He has always been -a liberal man, ever ready to help any 
deserving person or enterprise. 

William B. Whittemoee, a younger son, was also born at Pon- 
tiac, Mich., in 1835. At fifteen years of age he started out for him- 
self, going- first to Detroit. In 1852 he went to New York City, 
where he was engaged in a wholesale clothing house twelve years. 
October, 1862, he married Miss Sarah A. Martin, of Tawas City, 
and in 1864 they settled in Tawas City, where he was engaged with 
his brother, Charles H. Whittemore, most of the time until 1876. 
Since that time his occupation has been bookkeeping. He built 
his present residence in 1868. Has three children living. 

OLDEST INHABITANTS. 

The oldest residents at Tawas City are James 0. Whittemore, 
ChaiOes Hunt, Mrs. John Mc Cullom, Mrs. Sherman Wheeler and 
Henry Hyland. Mrs. Wheeler now lives between Tawas City and 
Alabaster, and Mr. Hyland lives on the Hemlock road. Mrs. 
Wheeler's husband kept the lighthouse when Gideon 0. Whittemore 
first came to the bay. 

PHYSICAL CHANGES. 

It is a well settled fact that the ridge extending north from the 
"Saginaw Eiver was at some time the line of the shore, and that the 
waters of the lake are gradually receding. But at the particular 
locality of Tawas City there appears to be a disposition on the part 
of Tawas Bay to regain its lost territory. In 1856 Mr. James 0. 
Whittemore built his house on the shore opposite to where it now 
stands. It stood between the street and the bank, with a good sized 
yard in front. The water of the bay kept licking up the dirt until 
the foundation of the house was disappearing in the bay, and it had 
to be removed. Mr. Whittemore thinks that from fifty to seventy- 
five feet of the shore has been washed away since he came here 
in 1854. 

An evidence of physical change in this locality was found by 
Mr. Whittemore about five years ago, while digging a cellar to an 
addition to the postofiice ])uilding. At a depth of seven feet the 
workmen came upon the reli'ts of a camp fire. There were the 
charred pieces of wood in a position to clearly indicate that a camp 
fire had been made there, and these sticks of wood had been placed 
upon it, but the fire had gone out before they were consumed. Near 
them was a stone hatchet and a few other relics of a camp. Who 
halted at this place when the surface of the ground was seven feet 
lower than it now is, or w^hen the camp fire was built among the 
Norway s and left these messages for another race, is a matter of 
speculation. But they tell of material changes that have been go- 
ing on, and intimate that Tawas Bay is of a discontented dis- 
position. 

A RELIC. 

Down near the bay shore, half hidden by the tramway leading 
from the mill to the dock, is the old Whittemore store. It is a story 
and a half building, of pinched proportions, resembling somewhat 
in outward appearance a schoolhouse in a small New^ England dis- 
trict. This constituted the commercial center of Tawas City a 
quarter of a century ago. It has stood serene and unharmed through 
fires and storms. The second story of this building, or more cor- 
rectly the story next to the roof has served a multitude of purposes 
in its day. The early court sat here, whenever the judge could 
catch a sail boat coming this way, and when he failed to come, the 
court would open and shut with all the solemn and unctious precis- 
ion and formality known to Iosco jurisprudence. It was here the 
people assembled for religious worship when the toiling missionary 
arrived on foot to break the bread of life to the few disciples who 
had gathered here. This was the primary school, the academy, the 



university of the pioneer, the village ball room, the amphitheater of 
intellectual contest when local gladiators in political armor met to 
"resolve," and so forth. It was a place such as the village will 
never have again, and if its dumb walls could speak, no man need 
write a book. It is now fulfilling an unpoetic mission as a mill 
office. 

A PIONEER. 

Charles Hunt, one of the oldest residents of Tawas City, was 
born in England in 183B. At twenty years of age he emigrated to 
America, and in 1855 settled in Tawas City, the place being then 
one year old. Mr. Hunt worked in the Whittemore mill a few 
years, and took charge of the steamboat dock, where he con- 
tinued until 1879. Since that time he has been connected with the 
railroad, and at present is freight agent. Mr. Hunt was married 
May, 1856, to Miss Mary Ann Foote, of Pontiac, Mich. They first 
lived in a little house just back of where Dr. Darling's drug store 
now stands, and afterward he built a house at the mouth of the 
river. Mr. Hunt is an industrious man, and has often held posi- 
tions of trust, the duties of which he satisfactorily discharged. 

POSTOFFICE. 

The Tawas City postoffice was established March 11, 1856, and 
was the first postoffice between Bay City and Mackinaw. James 0. 
Whittemore w^as appointed postmaster, and has held the office con- 
tinuously to the present time. This history of the office is compiled 
from notes kept by him, and is therefore accurate in every* particu- 
lar. The office was kept in a box in his dwelling for eleven years. 
In 1867 he fitted up a room with thirty-six boxes, in his dwelling, 
and the office was kept there about eight years. 

In July, 1874, he removed the office to a new building he had 
erected at the corner of Lake and Mathews Streets. This building 
he fitted up with reference to the accommodation of the business of 
the postoffice. There were 243 call boxes and twenty-nine lock 
boxes. 

For several years after the office was first established, the mails 
were delivered by sailboat from Bay City in Summer, and by Indian 
carriers with dog sledges during the Winter. 

April 2, 1869, it was made a money order office. The first in- 
ternational order was issued August 10, 1872. 

In June, 1873, four drawers and ten lock boxes were added. 

July 5, 1875, the office was constituted a German money-order 
office. The same month a Canadian money-order office was 
opened. 

Mails from north and south are now received daily, by steam- 
boat during the season of navigation, and by stages in Winter. 
Mr. Whittemore is still at his post, a veteran in the service, having 
rendered the patrons of the office faithful service for upward of 
tw^enty- seven years. 



CHUECHES. 

Tawas City is well supplied with churches, and the various 
societies are well sustained, considering their number and the size 
of the village. 

In early d^iys the room in the second story of the Whittemore 
store was the sole sanctuary of the place. The first religious ser- 
vices were held there, and at a later date the courthouse and school- 
house were used for religious gatherings. 

METHODIST. 

The Methodist Episcopal church of Tawas City is the pioneer 
churcli organization of tlie village. It was organized in October, 
1868, with live charter members. The first regular pastor was 
Eev. Edward Barry. The church edifice w^as built in 1873. The 
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pastors of the cliurcli have been Eevs. Edward Barry, P. J. Wright, 
8. B. Kimmel, T. G. Potter, Wm. Donnelly, Edward B. Bancroft, 
M. C. Hawks, and Edward B. Bancroft at the present time. The 
present membership is about sixty-five. The trustees are, James 
Hamilton, J. D. Bryant, S. Bradband, Geo. Thomas, N. Eamage, 
K. Ullman, and Philander Hazen ; superintendent of Sunday-schcol, 
J. D. Bryant; class teacher, Charles Hunt. 

^ CONGREGATIONAL. 

The Congregational Church of the People of Tawas City was 
organized August 5, 1877, with fifty-seven charter members. The 
first pastor was Eev. H. C. Brown. The church edifice was built 
in the Spring and Summer of 1878. The pastors have been Eevs. 
Henry E. Brown, J. C. Thompson, Henry L. Hutchins, J. M. 
Lyon, Walter Eadford; the trustees are C. D. Hale, Wm. B. 
Kelley, Wm. A. Kelley; clerk, W. Frank Whittemore; treasurer, 
Mrs. S. B. Laird; deacons, Wm. A. Kelley, W. Chase, J. 0. 
Whittemore. 

LUTHERAN. 

The Evangelical Lutheran church, of Tawas City, was organ- 
ized August 5, 1877, with thirty-eight -charter members. The first 
pastor was Eev. John Haas. The church edifice was built in 1882. 
Present pastor, Eev. W. Asal; deacons, August Grabow, August 
Leidka; trustees. Christian Geodecke, Charles Braunt; secretary, 
Wm. Boldt; treasurer, August Detmer. 



SCHOOLS. 

The first school in Tawas City was taught in 1863, by Miss 
Graham, daughter of Capt. Graham, keeper of the lighthouse. 
The school room was over the Whittemore store, the only public 
place of assembling in the village. Miss Graham was followed by 
Miss Jennie Meech, Mrs. Dr. Wheelock, Miss Eosa Weckerly. 
Mrs. WJieelock in 1866 had fourteen pupils. Then came Mr. John 
Oliver, now a resident of Bay City, and known to everybody as 
"Uncle John Oliver." He also taught in the wing of the new 
school building that w^as built before the main building. 

In 1868 the schoolhouse was finished, and cost, with the furni- 
ture, $5,000. The main building was 26x45 feet, and the two 
wings, each 16x20 feet. The entire building was two stories in 
height, with a belfry. It is situated at the outskirts of the village, 
on a spot of high ground near the edge of the woods. 

In the Fall of 1868 Mr. James H. Cogshall took charge of the 
schools, as principal. He was followed by Horace Phillips, Miss 
Anna Alexander, Miss Libbie Hoard, Geo. Conway, S. B. Laird, 
E. B. Bancroft and S. B. Laird again. The present assistants are 
Miss Lizzie Mcintosh and Miss Carrie A. Eicker. The number of 
pil|)ils enrolled is about 200. Mr. Laird, the present principal, i§ a 
native of Prince Edward Island. His parents came to the States 
in 1859. His first teaching was in Washtenaw County, in 1870. 
In 1874 he graduated at the State Normal School, and in 1876 
came to Tawas City, and has been in charge of the schools since 
that time, with the exception of one year. 

Tawas City is in school district No. 7 of Tawas. The school 
board for 1883 is as follows: Moderator, W. P. Tossell; assessor, 
J. P. McEoberts ; directors, W. B. Kelley, C. D. Hale, S. G. Tay- 
lor, Denis Grise. 



SOCIETIES. 

MASONIC. 

Tawas City Lodge No. 302, F. and A. M., was organized Janu- 
ary 10, 1872, with nine charter members. E. B. Spileman was the 



first W. M. There are now forty members, and the lodge is in a 
very flourishing condition. L. B. Smith is W. M. ; John Huston, 
S. W. ; Joseph Martin, J. W.; A. F. Zeiter, secretary; J. Mclvor, 
treasurer. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

Iosco Lodge No. 341, I. 0. 0. F., was organized May 19, 

1880. Homer Pratt was N. G. ; A. G. VanWey, V. G. ; B. Welch, 
secretary; N. B. Dupraw, treasurer. There are now forty-one 
members. The officers for 1883 are: John McEoberts, N. G. ; 
L. B. Smith, V. G. ; C. C. Smith, secretary; A. G. VanWey, treas 
urer and district deputy. The lodge meets every Wednesday 
evening at their hall in the Douglierty building, 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

Bay Side Lodge Knights of Honor, was organized at Tawas 
City, in June 1878, with eighteen charter members. The officers 
w^ere as follows: Dictator, L. B. Smith; vice dictator, J. 0. 
Whittemore; assistant dictator, E. V. Esmond; reporter, W. B. 
Kelley; financial reporter, J. Hamilton; treasurer, M. Miner; 
chaplain, C. C. Gilbert; guide, L. C. Ott; guardian, J. Mclvor; 
sentinel, C. E. Jackson; past dictator, H. E. Hoard. 

This organization has been very fortunate in its management. 
There are at present twenty-eight members. Only two deaths have 
occurred in its membership. The deceased members were N. B. 
Dupraw and S. Garlock. In each case |2,000 were paid by the 
society. The principal officers of the society in 1883 are as follows : 
Dictator, Dr. G. S. Darling; vice dictator^ W. B. Kelley; reporter, 
W. B. Whittemore; financial reporter, D. B. Dixon; treasurer, 
W. P. TosseU. 

TEMPERANCE. 

A lodge of Good Templars was organized at Tawas City in 
April, 1878, witJi tw^enty-seven charter members. The officers were 
as follows: C. C. Gilbert, W. C. T.; Mrs. E. B. Eollin, W. V. T.; 
Mrs. A. F.Brown, W. S.; Mrs. E. Scarr, W. A. S.; Wra. A. 
Darling, W. F. S.; A. F. Brown, W. T.; Wm. Darling, W. M.; 
Mrs. J. B. McEoberts, W. A. M. ; Miss D. Welch, W. l!^ G. ; J. L. 
Savage, W. 0. G. The lodge survived only a short time. 

The Temple of Honor was an outgrowth of the Eed Eibbon 
Club, and was organized August 16, 1878, with twenty-five charter 
members. The first officers were as follows: W. C. T., H. E. 
Hoard; W. V. T., C. C. Gilbert; W. E., D. B. Djxon; W. A. E., 
Wm. Darling; W. T, Clias. Hunt; W. S., J. A. Wortz; P. W. C. T., 
Wm. Bonker. This society has been successfully conducted, and 
has at the present time twenty-nine members. The officers for 
1883 are as follows: W. C. T., P. 0. Partridge; W. V. T., Wm. 
Wilson; secretary, J. A. Weckerly; treasurer, A. G. VanWey; 
F. E., E. C. Crandall; trustees, A. G. VanWey, J. A. Weckerly, 
D. B. Dixon. 

TAWAS CEMETERY. 

In the early days of Tawas City there was no ground set apart 
for a burial place, but as is usually the case, the nearest spot of 
high ground was made sacred by the graves of the dead. Such a 
place was found in the vicinity of where the Prescott mill now 
stands, more nearly where the railroad track crosses the main 
street leading along the bay shore. Subsequently a few graves 
w^ere made across the creek on a spot of high ground, and about 
1875 the present cemetery grounds were purchased by the township. 
The cemetery is situated about one and one-quarter miles from the 
village and contains five acres. 

The Lutheran society also have a cemetery on Cold Creek, 
about two miles from the village. 

THE PIONEER ATTORNEY. 

J. A. F. ScHEFFELER is the senior member of the Iosco County 
Bar. He was born in Prussia in the year 1830. In 1848 he emi- 
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grated to Canada, and in 1851 came to the States. About that 
time his parents came to America, and he joined them at Milwau- 
kee, Wis., after which they located in that State. After remaining 
there about six years they removed to Iowa. In 1859 Mr. 
Scheffeler was admitted to the practice of law. Soon after they 
removed to Missouri, where he continued his practice and also 
interested himself in locating settlers, quite a colony having been 
settled there through his efforts. At the breaking out of the war 
in 1861 he was driven out by Confederate troops, and came to 
Saginaw. In 1863 his parents joined him, and they came to Iosco 
County. He located 480 acres of land, a portion of which he 
afterward sold for the county poor farm. In 1867 he purchased 
seventy-one acres on the bay shore between the two Tawases, and 
in 1869 built the commodious residence which he still occupies. 
His father died in 1869, and his mother is still living and makes 
her home with him. 

Mr. Scheffeler is a pioneer in all respects. He was one of the 
very first to back into the woods of Iosco County and undertake the 
experiment of farming. He was also instrumental in bringing 
other settlers into the county, having located in all about fourteen 
families. His attempts at farming have been successful, and he 
now has a farm of 160 acres in Tawas Township, which he has 
brought from a worthless tamarack swamp to a high state of pro- 
ductiveness. He has also been prominently connected with the 
affairs of the county. From 1867 to 1869 he held the offices of 
clerk, register, and prosecuting attorney of the county. He also 
held the office of circuit court commissioner for several years. He 
has been successful in accumulating a handsome property, and now 
devotes the most of his time to the management of his real estate 
interests, and to office practice. Mr. Scheffeler is a man of studious 
and industrious habits, and has one of the best libraries in the 
place. 

PRINCIPAL FIRES. 

Tawas City has experienced three severe visitations by fire, and 
although the waters of the bay send their spray over most of the 
viUage, yet the devouring element appears to hold its natural enemy 
in supreme contempt when it begins to feed upon the buildings of 
Tawas City. The first fire to do any considerable damage occurred 
March 1, 1869, when the Tawas City House, a new building owned 
by Isaiah Curry, took fife from a defective chimney and was totally 
destroyed. There was no insurance. Before the fire had stopped 
burning Mr. Curry had timbers on the ground for a new building, 
which was erected immediately. 

THE FIRE OF 1878. 

October 80, 1878, a fire broke out about 1 o'clock afc night, in 
the Tawas Billiard Hall, owned by I. Curry & Bro. Owing to the 
high wind prevailing at the time, the fire soon spread to the Tawas 
City Hotel and corn?r saloon on the left, and to the dry goods and 
grocery store of S. R. Lyons on the right. The fiames soon swept 
across the alley to the drug and grocery store of John W. King, 
which was speedily consumed, and thence to the Simmons House. 
The losses were reported as follows : 

I. Curry & Bro., Tawas City Hotel, |5,000; billiard hall, 
$2,500; and stock and furniture, f 5,000. Total, $12,500. Insu- 
rance, $7,500. 

Henry Simmons, Simmons House, barns and outbuildings, 
$4,000. Insurance, $8,250. 

Rhodes & Brookhouser, store $2,000. No insurance. 

S. R. Lyons, store and stock, $2,000. No insurance. 

W. H. Parker, hotel furniture, $2,000. Insurance, $1,000. 

Mrs. I. J. Brown, building, $1,000. No insurance. 



Campbell's barber shop, $500. 

John W. King, stock of drugs, $1,500. Insurance, $1,000. 

Total loss, $25,500. Insurance, $12,700. 

THE FIKE OF 1876. 

September 6, 1876, Tawas City was again visited by a destruc- 
tive fire, which broke out about 5 o'clock in the afternoon. It was 
first discovered under the front steps of Dupraw's billiard hall, 
w^here the Commercial House now stands. The bucket brigade 
was immediately formed, but the devouring element could not be 
overcome until propertv amounting to $26,000 had been destroyed. 

The list of sufferers and their losses was recorded at the time 
as follows: L Curry & Bro., $12,000; S. R. Lyons, $8,500^ 
G. W. Rhodes, $2,500; C. D. Buckley, $1,500; N. B. Dupraw, 
$1,000; J. W. King, $750; J. C. Owens, $500; C. L. Carpenter, 
$500; J. C. Cameron & Co., $500; Thos. McLean, $850; 
D. Nathan, $800; J. Huston, $250; H. E. Hoard, $250; I. J. 
Carpenter, $100; V. H. Bagger, $100; S. C. Kenney, $100; 
F. Scheffler, $100; Mrs. Brown, $100; M. Miner, $100; other 
losses, 1,500, Total, $26,000. 

THE FIRE OF 1882. 

The last visit of the fire fiend to Tawas City occurred March 
28, 1882. The fire broke out about 10 o'clock in the forenoon, in 
the upper part of the Arcade Hotel, and a strong wind blowing at 
the time, the flames spread rapidly. The building and furniture 
were quickly burned. The McBain store and contents were also 
destroyed, before any portion of the stock could be removed. The 
next building to burn was the residence of Sibley G. Taylor, owned 
by an outside party. The losses reported were as follows : 

I. Curry & Bro., on furniture, etc., $5,000; no insurance. F. 
Scheffler, Arcade building," $8,000. T. Simon, damage to stock, 
$1,000. James Hamilton, damage to merchandise, $200. A, Mc- 
Bain & Son, store building and stock, $8,000; insured. John 
Huston, damage to stock and building, $500. H. E. Hoard, dam- 
age to building, $100. G. S. Darling, damage to stock, building, 
etc., $1,200. S. G. Taylor, loss and damage, $600. Taylor resi- 
dence, $1,000. Messrs. Curry & Bro. were losers in each of the 
four fires that have visited the place, their losses aggregating some- 
thing over $45,000. 



TAWAS CITY IN 1877. 

There is no description so accurate and satisfactory as that 
made in the presence of the events or scenes described. We have 
found a picture of Tawas City, made in January, 1877, which is so 
satisfactory that we reproduce it here. It is as follows : 

"There are few towns of its age and size that have been so 
many times effectually put back by the devouring element; and yet, 
we are proud to say, there is among her citizens a goodly portion 
of that indomitable pluck and energy that will not be put down by 
fire, flood, adversity or defeat, but stimulated rather than discour- 
aged by misfortune, presses on with greater zeal to final and com- 
plete success. In every instance thus far in her history, larger and 
better buildings and improvements have succeeded those destroyed, 
and the prospects are so convincing that such will be the case in 
the present instance, that we are forced to believe there is a noble 
future awaiting the town. 

"Tawas City is pleasantly situated on Tawas Bay, and at the 
mouth and upon both sides of Tawas River. It is the coimty seat 
of Iosco County, and contains nearly 1,000 inhabitants. It is 
chiefly engaged in lumbering, and is an important supply depot for 
the expensive pine districts of the Au Sable, Au Gres, Tawas and 
other rivers and streams. 

"In the immediate vicinity of the town a large proportion of the 
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merchantable pine has already disappeared, having found its way 
to our mills and docks in former years. Still there is considerable 
left, and other valuable timber, which is sure to develop into an 
important resource in due time. Large forests of hemlock, oak, 
ash, beech and maple are still at our door, with numerous swamps 
filled with the finest cedar and tamarack. In fact, a large trade 
has already sprung up in the post, pile, and hoop-pole business, 
which bids fair to increase to exhorbitant dimensions in coming 
years. 

MANUFACTURES. 

"There are three lumber mills in town and two in the country 
adjacent, having an aggregate capacity of 30,000,000 feet per 
annum. Also, six shingle mills in and near town, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 200,000 shingles per day. Some of them are now 
running day and night, and all doing good work. Messrs. Nisbet, 
Creen & Co., have a large mill with excellent dock and boom, 
and have commenced operations on a salt block, to be com- 
pleted next season. The mill has a gang and circular, and annu- 
ally disposes of about 10,000,000 feet of logs. The firm have 
already got in several million feet of logs, and will put the saws in 
motion early in the season. A considerable portion of the logs 
come from the Tawas Lake country, where James Laidlaw is put- 
ting in five or six million feet. GBhe firm also deals extensively in 
posts, shingles and piles, and carries on an extensive mercantile 
business. 

"Messrs. S. & C. D. Hale have an excellent mill, with a capacity 
of at least 10,000,000 feet. They are fully stocking it with logs from 
their extensive and valuable pine tracts on the Eifle Eiver, where, it 
is estimated, they have sufficient to keep the mill running at its 
fullest capacity for at least a dozen years. The mill has a gang 
and circular, and is supplied with all modern improvements, while 
their docks and boom are large and commodious. 

"The old pioneer mill of Tawas Bay, owned by C. H. Whitte- 
more has not been running since last June, and we are not advised 
whether it will be in operation next season or not. It contains a 
circular and upright saws, lath mill, etc., but no gang." Its annual 
capacity is about 6,000,000 feet, and it is well located for manufactur- 
ing lumber at the least possible expense. The dock belonging 
with this miU is at present the principal commercial dock of the 
town. 

"The Spencer mill owned by Chas. Whitlaw, is located several 
miles in the country. We understand it will be but partially 
stocked next season. Mr. A. H. Spencer has charge, and at pres- 
ent is hauling a large quantity of lumber from the mill to the 
Whittemore dock. 

"Wm. H. Perry has recently completed a new saw and shingle 
mill on the Hemlock road, and is prepared to do custom sawing 
for the farmers residing in that vicinity. 

"Messrs. Schram & Parker have a large shingle mill about fi\e 
miles from town, which is now running night and day. Some 
thirty-five men are employed, and the average cut is over 40,000 
per day. Mr. Parker has charge of the business, and Mr. Schram 
is at Coleman Station, on the F. & P. M. K'y, where he has a con- 
tract to get out a large quantity of pine. 

"A. Murphy & Son have an excellent shingle mill about three 
miles from town, which they are now stocking. This firm took 
the second premium on shingles at our last county f ai r, the first 
being taken by Dr. H. A. Goodale, of East Tawas. 

"James Mclvor's shingle mill is also running at an easy rate, 
cutting about 20,000 per day. It will continue to run next season. 

"Alex. Henderson's shingle mill is being repaired and put in 
order for next season's cut. 



"Watson & Grise have just commenced cutting shingles at 
Grise's planing mill; they expect to have a full season's work. 

"D. Grise & Brother are proprietors of the Tawas City black- 
smith and wagon shop. They also have a planing mill, and are 
prepared with the material and skill necessary to manufacture 
almost anything that is made of wood or iron. 

"M.Miner carries on the boot and shoe manufacturing business, 
and employs several workmen. He also keeps a large stock of 
custom and Eastern work, and has built up an extensive trade. He 
has recently purchased a lot on Lake Street, and contemplates 
erecting a large boot and shoe store next season. 

"John Huston also carries on the boot and shoe manufacturing 
business at his fine new store on Lake Street, and keeps a good 
stock of manufactured goods. 

"W. P. Tossell carries on the jewelry business in all its branches 
at his new store on Lake Street, and deals quite extensively in 
sewing machines. He also keeps a stock of books, stationery and 
fancy goods. 

"Mrs. K. A. Kelley carries on the millinery business and keeps 
a complete stock of all kinds of goods needed in her line. 

"The Iosco County Gazette office occupies a new and commodi- 
ous building on Lake Street. The Gazette is now in its ninth- year 
of successful operation, is the only paper published between Bay 
City and Alpena, is the official organ of Iosco and Alcona Counties, 
and is liberally patronized by the citizens of the entire Shore. The 
office is fully stocked with type, presses and material for rapidly 
turning out all kinds of job printing in the latest and most ap- 
proved styles. The best of workmen are employed, and important 
additions are constantly being made, with a view to rendering it in 
every respect one of the very best and most complete printing es- 
tablishments in Northern Michigan. The stationery department ^is 
fully supplied with all kinds of plain and ruled papers, blank books, 
fancy articles, etc. 

MERCANTILE. 

"Among our dealers who carry on an exclusively mercantile 
trade are the following: James Hamilton, near Mathews Street 
bridge, keeps an extensive stock of groceries, provisions, hay, flour, 
feed, hardware, crockery, glassware, ready-made clothing, etc. By- 
square dealing and strict attention to business he has built up a 
large and profitable trade, which is rapidly increasing. 

"V. H. Bagger, in the Huston building, enjoys a good trade in 
groceries, provisions, flour and feed. His goods are of prime 
quality, his prices reasonable, and his terms cash. 

"Daniel Nathan deals in ready-made clothing, gents' furnishing 
goods, fancy articles, confectionery, etc. His store in the Arcade 
Hotel is not large, but is packed full of good goods, and he never 
allows his stock to run down nor his prices to run up. 

" John W. King deals in drugs and groceries, and has one of the 
most complete stocks in that line on the Shore. His store is in 
Tossell's new building, on Lake Street. 

"Chas. H. Hubbell deals extensively in all kinds of merchan- 
dise, and carries a heavy stock. He has recently come among us, 
but from the first has had a large trade, which bids fair to con- 
stantly increase. He occupies the Owens store, and is prepared to 
supply anything that may be called for.^ 

"Messrs. Nisbet, Creen & Co., occupy the Taylor Building, and 
carry a large stock of merchandise of all descriptions. They have 
an extensive trade, outside their lumbering business as well as in 
connection with it. I. J. Carpenter is the manager of the store, 
and C. K. Phipps bookkeeper. 

HOTELS, ETC. 

"At present there is but one hotel in town that is open to the 
public — the Arcade House, I. Curry & Bro., proprietors. At the 
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late fire, the Tawas City House, a large three-story building owned 
and occupied by the above firm, and the Western House, owned by 
G. W. Rhodes and occupied by Thos. McLean, were both burned. 
Messrs. Curry & Brother contemplate erecting soon a fine brick hotel 
on their old foundation, which speaks well for their enterprise and 
grit. Having been thrice burned out they undoubtedly have faith in 
the saying, " three times and out, " and we sincerely wish them 
better success in their fourth venture. Soon after opening 'the 
Arcade they built and stocked an excellent meat market adjoining 
their hotel, which has proved a great convenience to our citizens. 
They also deal extensively in wines, liquors and cigars. 

"N. B. Dupraw purchased a lot and put up a large building after 
the fire. He keeps a billiard table and sells liquor and cigars,- 
He also deals quite extensively in furs of all kinds. 

"Thos. McLean also deals in liquors and cigars in a building 
put up by him after the fire. 

PROFESSIONAL AND OFFICIAL. 

"Dr. G. S. Darling and Dr. F. Owens are our resident physi- 
cians. Dr. Darhng is a graduate of the medical department of our 
State University and has had several years' experience in the south- 
ern part of this State and in the army. He came here two years 
^ ago and has acquired a good practice and an excellent reputation 
in his profession. Dr. Owens has resided here for several years, 
and has had many years' experience both in this country and in Eng- 
land, where he graduated at one of the first medical institutions. 

"S. G. Taylor, Esq., is circuit court commissioner for Iosco 
County, and attorney at law. He came here a year ago from 
Ypsilanti, where he held various important official positions. His 
office is in the courthouse, and he devotes his entire time to pro- 
fessional duties. 

"Fred Scheffler is also a practicing lawyer of many years' 
standing. 

"John W. King and John Huston are justices of the peace, and 
with C. D. Hale, supervisor, and C. K. Dixon, clerk, constitute the 
township board. 

"J. O.Whittemore, our worthy postmaster, is always to be found 
at his post. The office is a money-order office, and he has fitted 
up one of the best and most complete offices for the transaction of 
Uncle Sam's mail business to be found in this part of the State. 
At the postoffice is kept a complete stock of bibles, school books, 
stationery, legal blanks, etc. Mr. Whittemore also continues to 
hold the important positions of county clerk and probate judge, for 
both of which he possesses excellent qualifications. 

"Lyman B. Smith is now serving his second term as county 
sheriff, and discharges its duties with fidelity and wisdom. He is 
also county jailor and looks well to the comfort and security of his' 
prisoners. 

"W.W. Hubbell, register of deeds, and Wm. M. Locke, county 
treasurer, both reside at East Tawas, but their offices are here in 
the courthouse, where they are generally found in person or by 
deputy. W. C. Stevens is the deputy treasurer, and attends to the 
duties of the office. Mr, Hubbell, the register, also keeps a reliable 
and complete set of abstracts of Iosco and Ogemaw Counties. The 
other coimty officers do not reside nor have their offices at the 
county seat. 

"The office of the Western Union Telegraph Company is in C. 
H. Whittemore's store. W. H. Beebe is manager and operator. 

"Green's stage express and Holt's boat express offices are also 
in Whittemore's building, and C. H. Whittemore is freight and ex- 
press agent. 

"The Iosco County courthouse is a fine and imposing building, 
and is located upon a beautiful site near the center of the town. 



The grounds have been greatly improved in general appearance 
within the past two years, and the building thoroughly repaired and 
repainted. The court room, jurors' room, etc., are in the upper 
story, the offices of the several county officers in the lower, and the 
jailor's residence in the basement. 

RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 

"The Methodist Society have a neat and tasty church, completed 
three years ago, costing about 1 4,000. Services are held regularly 
every Sabbath. A flourishing Sabbath-school is also in operation, 
in connection with the church, and the school possesses a fine 
library. Eev. Wm. Donnelly is the pastor in charge, this being 
his third year, which of itself is evidence of acceptable service. The 
Presbyterians have a society and quite a large membership, but 
hold no regular services at present. The Episcopalians also have 
an organized society, and hold occasional services. The Lutherans 
hold services at the schoolhouse every other Sabbath, Eev. Wm. 
Burmister being their pastor. He also is in charge of a private 
Lutheran school, and we understand is meeting with excellent 
success. 

"The pubhc schools of Tawas city are in an excellent condition, 
under the skilful management of Prof. S. B. Laird, a graduate of 
the State Normal School, and Miss Myra Mead, also a student of 
the Normal School. Our schools "have for years been an honor to 
the town, and among the best in the land ; and we are glad to kijow that 
they are constantly growing better. Heretofore they have required 
the services of three teachers, and in reality do nows but the hard 
times have rendered it necessary, in the opinion of a majority of the 
patrons, to cut down the expenses, and hence the whole work is put 
upon the shoulders of two teachers. Mr. Laird and Miss Mead are, 
however, doing their utmost for the success of the school, and are 
heartily seconded in their efforts by the patrons and pupils, and we 
congratulate them, as well as the district, upon the prosperous 
condition of our schools. The school building is large and com* 
modious, and occupies fine grounds in the western part of the 
town. The building is two " stories high, and cost, with grounds, 
about $5,000. There are two other organized school districts in 
the township. In district No. 8, (the Katterman district), our 
township superintendent, Mr. S. C. Kenney, is engaged. He has a 
large and flourishing school. Miss Susan Otterson, a very success- 
ful teacher, is also re-engaged for next Summer in the Laidlaw 
district (No. 5). Both districts have good schoolhouses, 

SECRET AND SOCIAL SOCIETIES. 

"Tawas City Lodge, No. 302, F. & A. M., of which L. B. 
Smith is W. M. and Wm. B. Kelly, secretary, is the only Masonic 
organization in town. The lodge numbers about thirty-five mem- 
bers, and has a w^ell furnished hall occupying the entire second 
story of the residence of Wm. B. Kelly. Eegular communications 
are held the Thursday evening on or preceding the full of the 
moon in each month, and special communications are also being 
held every Thursday evening. 

"The Tawas City brass band numbers some fifteen members, 
and is in good working order. The band own their own hall, in- 
struments and fixtures, are out of debt and have some money in 
the treasury. 

TRADES AND PURSUITS. 

"Among our carpenters and builders we would mention Wm. B. 
Kelly, E. J. Brookhouser, G. W. Ehodes, J. H. Watson, E. C. 
Crandall, and Charles Mount. Of lumber inspectors, E. B. Spile- 
man, M. Brewster, S. C. Kenney, A. F. Brown and B. F. Welch. 

"As previously stated the majority of our people are engaged 
either directly or indirectly in the manufacture and shipment of 
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lumber. In the Winter season a large number of them go to the 
woods, where they engage in cutting, skidding and hauhng to the 
streams many miUions of logs. When the Spring freshets come 
they go upon the drive, and for weeks and sometimes months are 
engaged in the difficult and often perilous business of driving the 
logs down the rivers and streams to the booming grounds, where 
they are assorted, rafted and taken to the mills by tugs or to for- 
eign ports in enormous rafts. During the Summer they work in 
the mills or on the docks and take to the woods again in the Fall. 
"To keep one of our large mills fully stocked, equipped and in 
operation requires an investment of at least $100,000, to say 
nothing of original cost, either of mill property or pine land. Such 
a mill also requires the services of nearly one hundred men the 
year round, and as these men generally have families, it is evident 
that but few comparatively of our people are engaged in other 
pursuits." 

TAWAS CITY MILLS. 

THE WHITTEMORE MILL. 

This mill is the old landmark of Iosco County, and its history is 
given in connection with the general history of Tawas City. It was 
built in 1854, by Gideon 0. Whittemore, and operated by the 
Whittemores until 1876, Charles H. Whittemore being the owner of 
the property for many years. About 1878, the property was bought 
by McBain & Whitney, and is now held by Mr. McBain. It is being 
operated at present by W. Nisbet and J. C. Adams, under lease. 
The product of the mill is about 7,000,000 feet of lumber a season. 

The salt block was built in the Summer of 1880, and produced 
in 1882, about 20,000 barrels of salt. 

THE HALE MILL. 

This mill is located at Tawas City, and was built in the Winter 
" of 1867-8, by C. D. Hale, formerly of Saginaw, and Sylvester Hale, 
of Albany, N. Y., and operated by them about ten years. In 1879, 
it was sold to WiUiam Jenkinson and others, and for two seasons 
was operated under lease. In January, 1881, Ann Ehza Corning, 
of Saginaw, purchased the property under foreclosure of mortgage. 
February 1st following she sold a one-half interest to Mrs. M. E. 
Hale, and one year later Mrs. Hale purchased the remaining inter- 
est. Since 1879, the mill has been operated as a custom mill. 
The product of the mill in 1882 was about 14,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber. 

In the Winter of 1881-2, Mrs. Hale had salt works erected, at a 
cost of $18,000, and with a capacity of 200 barrels of salt a day. 

THE PRESOOTT MILL. 

This mill is located at Tawas City, and is now owned by the 
firm of C. H. Prescott & Son. The mill was built by J. C. Cameron 
& Co., in 1870, and operated by them about four years It was then 
sold to Nisbet, Creen & Co., and was operated by them two seasons, 
and was then idle the two following seasons. 

Mr. C. H. Prescott, a prominent and wealthy lumberman of 
Bay City, had large tracts of fine land in this region, and was also, 
at one time, owner of the railroad. In the Summer of 1879, he 
purchased the mill property, and expended about $8,500 in repairs 
and improvements. In 1880, a large store building was erected, 
and a mercantile business estabhshed. The lumbering and mer- 
cantile business is now carried on under the firm name of C. H. 
Prescott & Son. Mr. C. H. Prescott resides at Bay City, and his 
son, Geo. A. Prescott, resides at Tawas City, and is in charge of the 
business of the firm at this point. The mill property covers about 
three blocks and has a lake frontage of 1,570 feet. It also includes 
a boarding house, blacksmith shop, and eight dwelhng houses for 



employes, besides the mill and store. The product of the mill is 
about 12,000,000 feet of lumber a season, and the firm own about 
40,000,000 feet of standing pine, to be manufactured at this mill. 



TAWAS CITY IN 1880. 
This village was mentioned in August 1880, as follows : "Tawas 
is beautifully situated on the commodious bay which indents the shore 
nearly midway between Bay City and Alpena. Being exposed to 
the bracing winds which blow from off the waters and free from the 
malarial effects of marshes, its desirability as a place of residence is 
unsurpassed, and should traveling facilities be improved by railroad 
connection, a tide of immigration will at once set in which will en- 
hance its attractions and largely increase its population. Three 
mills have been erected and were at one time in operation, but for 
one cause and another, they were shut down and business came to a 
standstill. New men with greater capital, however, came in, and 
the fortunes of the place have been revived, and the prospects for 
the future are very flattering. The Hale mill is now owned by 
Messrs. Sullivan & Adams, and is being run to its full capacity, re- 
ceiving its logs by way of the narrow-gauge railroad, which pene- 
trates the pineries to the west. To the north is the old Whittemore * 
mill, now owned by A. McBain, formerly of Tonawanda, who came 
to this place about a year ago. This mill has been sawing all the 
season, supplied by rail, which delivers logs close at hand. There 
has been no salt manufactured in Tawas, all the edges and slabs go- 
ing to waste. Mr. McBain was too good a financier to allow such 
a wholesale destruction of wealth to go on for any length of time, 
and so made a contract vfith Alex. Chapman to construct a salt 
block of the most approved style. So great was Mr. McBain' s faith 
in the success of the enterprise that he had the block nearly com- 
pleted before beginning to drill for water. His faith was well 
placed, for he has a well unsurpassed in the State and a block that 
could not well be better. The main block is 64x172 feet, and has 
four grainers, each 11 J^ feet wide by 120 feet long; five settlers, 11^- 
xl 20 feet and 5 feet deep ; four cisterns 20x30 feet and 6 feet deep ; 
drill house 18x30; entire cost a little over $12,000. The well is 
917 feet deep and has 95 feet 6-inch surface casing; 165 feet 4|-inch 
fresh water casing, and 917 feet pump tubing. It will furnish 300 
barrels of brine per day, which rates at eighty-five per cent of nearly 
pure salt. While the percentage is somewhat lower than other 
wells in the valley, the purity of the brine and ihe immense flow, 
more than counterbalance the low percentage, and it is probably 
safe to say that it is unsurpassed. The block is constructed with 
all the skill that a long experience has given the contractor, who, 
we are informed, has constructed some of the best in the State, and 
is the author of many improvements which increase the product in a 
considerable degree. In addition, Mr. McBain is putting in two 
new boilers, of 6 feet shell and 16 feet long, with 72 flues, the mill 
boilers not being of sufficient capacity to supply the block. 

"While the drilling was in progress, a fountain of mineral water 
was struck at a depth of ninety feet, which spouted to a height of 
six feet from the surface of the ground, a solid stream six inches in 
diameter. The surface casing shut off this flow, and at a depth of 
110 feet another fountain was reached, which flows a large stream 
of clear, sparkling water, impregnated with iron and other minerals. 
"The remaining mill property, which belongs to Tawas, is the 
Cameron mill, which is considered to be the best on the Shore. It 
is admirably situated, has large booms, abundant dock room, a 
magnificent foundation completed for a salt block, is equipped with 
six large tubular boilers, and improved machinery, for manufactur- 
ing lumber. This miU has been idle for some time, and the pros- 
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pect of its early staitiiig, is gratifying to all interested in the wel- 
fare of the place. Men are busily engaged getting the machinery in 
workmg order, repairing docks and booms, and it is expected that 
cutting will be commenced in about a week. Mr. Prescott has al- 
ready had about 6,000,000 feet cut by other mills this season, and 
for the balance will not only stock his own mill, but will probably 
have cutting done by others, as his facilities for getting out logs are 
perfect. Within a week men will be at work extending the railroad 
track to his new mill and out upon the docks. 

"The improvements in mill property and the resuscitation of the 
railroad has proved of great advantage to business interests — houses 
cannot be obtained for love or money, and the hotels are full to 
overflowing. 

"As we may never have a better opportunity, we will siy thit 
those who believe that Tawas has no good farming lands, should 
visit the farm of the Curry brothers, situated three and one-half 
miles from here, comprising 480 acres of fertile land, 210 of which 
is cleared, and is now, or has been this season, under crop as fol- 
lows : Thirty acres of wheat, ninety of hay, thirty of oats, ten of pota- 
toes, corn and garden vegetables. There is also 150 head of good 
stock, a $1,200 house, two barns, and orchard of ten acres, and 
small fruit in abundance. This is the work of live years. 

"Do not think that this is the only farm in this section, for there 
are many good ones, though perhaps not so far advanced." 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

Lyman B. Smith is one of the pioneer lumbermen of this 
country, and his parents were among the early settlers in Michigan. 
He was born in Massachusetts, and came to St. Clair County, Mich- 
igan, with his parents in 1836. In 1855 he began lumbering on the 
Mississippi Eiver, and continued to do so for ten years. In 1866 
he settled in ^psco County, for the purpose of lumbering here, with 
headquarters at Tawas City. At that time the Whittemore mill 
and a few buildings composed the entire village, and East Tawas 
was just being started. He has been engaged in lumbering here 
since 1866, and at the present time has pine land in the vicinity of 
Loon Lake. He held the office of sheriff for four years, and at the 
present time is county supernitendent of the poor. He is a 
member of the G. A. E. post, and is Master of the Tawas Lodge 
of Masons. Mr. Smith is one of the liberal and enterprising men 
of the county. He has a wife and one son, and their family resi- 
dence, which was built in 1880, is in what is known as Wheeler's 
second addition to Tawas City. 

M. Miner is one of the early business men of Tawas City. 
He is a native of the State of Vermont, but his parents emigrated 
to St. Clair County, and from there he came to Tawas City, in the 
Fall of 1867. A short time prior to that, he had visited Au Sable and 
Tawas City, and decided to locate at the latter place. After arriving 
here he opened a shoe shop, over the store of C. H. Whittemore, and 
went at work. In January, 1868, he built a small store building at 
East Tawas, which he sold to his brother, the late Joseph Miner. In 
1868 he erected a building near the river, now occupied by Mr. 
Simon, and used it as a shop. About 1870 he opened a shoe store 
and has continued in that business to the present time. In 1872 
he erected the building in which his store is now located, and his 
residence was built by him in 1879. He has a good farm on the 
old plank road. His family consists of his wife and five children, 
two sons and three daughters. Mr. Miner came to Tawas a poor 
man, and by industry and good management has acquired a good 
property. 

C. D. Hale is a native of Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 



In the Fall of 1862 he came to Saginaw to engage in the manu 
facture of salt. He built salt works and operated them one season. 
Then the firm of Hale & Stimscn built a saw mill, and in 1864 sold 
it to Green & Harding. In the Winter of 1865-6, the firm of 
Hale, Campbell & Co., built the mill now owned by T. Jerome & 
Co. They operated that mill one season, when Mr. Hale sold his 
interest, and in the Winter of 1867-8 came to Tawas City and 
built a mill, as already stated. For the next ten years he was ex- 
tensively and successfully engaged in lumbering. In the Summer 
of 1878, as manager of the Lake Huron & Southwestern Eailway 
Company, he constructed the road from the Hale mill to Town 21 — 
4, in Ogemaw County, a distance of twenty-one miles, in four 
months, at a cost of $90,000. He continued manager of the com- 
pany until February, 1879, when he was obhged to resign on account 
of the demands of his private business affairs. He was the projector 
and father of that railroad, and made it a paying concern during his 
management of it. The road is now known as the Detroit, Bay 
City and Alpena E. E. Mr. Hale removed his family to Tawas City 
in the Winter of 1870, and has made that place his residence since 
that time. ,They have two daughters, Mary C, wife of C. H. Hub- 
bell, of Tawas City, and Emily L., wife of Joseph Keavy, of De- 
troit. Mr. Hale is a gentleman of prominence in Northern Michi- 
gan. In the Winter of 1878-9, the firm of which he was a mem- 
ber, was forced to make an assignment, on account of the failure 
of the Eastern partners to furnish means as contemplated. Mr. 
Hale, however, has been uniformly successful in his personal opera- 
tions, and his clear judgment has been exercised in many ways, to 
the advantage of this region. He has been a business man in the 
fullest sense, and while avoiding public office, has taken a lively in- 
terest in all local affairs. It is to such men as Mr. Hale that North- 
ern Michigan owes its development and the prominent position to 
which it has attained. 

C. H. Prescott, who has become largely identified with the in- 
terests of Iosco County, was born at Sidney, Maine, March 25, 
1828. Commenced teaching school at the age of seventeen years, 
and when not thus engaged, pursued the study of mathematics and 
languages for about four years. Urged by physicians he now changed 
his course, very reluctantly, and opened a store at Center Sidney, 
where he was at once appointed postmaster. In December, 1852, 
he left Maine for Pennsylvania. Had been very successful in vari- 
ous enterprises, on account of remarkable energy and perseverance, 
but resolved that he would not spend the best of his life in business, 
where competition was so great as it was there in New England. 
In 1853 he had the foresight to purchase coal and timber land in 
Jefferson County, Pennsylvania, in the Sandy Lick valley, confi- 
dent that the low gap in the Allegheny mountains just east of this, 
would not long be overlooked hy railroad adventurers. With 
small capital and so far from any but entire strangers, his way was 
so often hedged in that one with less energy would have abandoned 
the field. None of the business men in that part of the county 
were religious, and they used to say, "Prescott, take a drink; one 
man can't reform the world," adding that he must drink with them 
and do as they did, or he could not succeed in business. The only 
meek reply would be, "I shall try, and if I fail, will go to another 
place." His temperance principles he had brought from Maine and 
were not to be laid aside for profit or applause. Though often asked 
why he had not entered the gospel ministry, in place of being a mer- 
chant and lumberman, he always evaded giving direct answer; and no 
one on earth knew how often he would gladly have given up a good 
business to enter the ministry, if not forbidden by the best physi- 
cians. In 1870, after he had become one of the most successful 
business men in the county, and one of the most extensive timber 
dealers along the Allegheny and Ohio Eivers, he was, without a 
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kDOwledge of their intentions, licensed by the church of Keynolds- 
ville to preach in the regular Baptist denomination ; was ordained 
at Chambersville, Indiana County, Pennsylvania, the same year; this 
being the place where he held his first protracted meeting and or- 
ganized his first church ; acted as missionary for the State associa- 
tion several years, refusing pecuniary reward. Proposals to settle 
with flourishing churches were always refused, with the reply that 
they could take care of themselves, while he must look after the 
destitute fields, and endeavor to see that the poor should have the 
gospel preached to them. 

Constant riding over Western Pennsylvania hills and rough 
roads, and so much work through the week, as well as Sabbath 
preaching, made it necessary to bring about certain changes, to 
avoid serious consequences. Circumstances, very peculiar and un- 
expected, in 1878, brought him to Michigan, and then to his own 
surprise he soon found himself, contrary to his better judgment, 
connected with the Tawas railroad. It was agreed that his time 
was not to be taken up with it, though his name was used as presi- 
dent. Known to be a preacher, his suggestions and opinions were 
not appreciated by the board of directors, and none of the board 
being practical railroad men, the company soon became embar- 
rassed, and the road was sold at public sale in October, 1879, pur- 
chased by Mr. Prescott alone, and successfully operated by him for a 
few months, till a company was organized under the State laws of 
Michigan; he still retaining most of the stock, and attended to the 
general supervision of the road, though residing at Bay City. This 
railroad has been the means of making two lively, enterprising 
towns on Tawas Bay, that were almost ready to be deserted, when 
C. I). Hale, with his characteristic energy, inaugurated the enter- 
prise. All the first stockholders lost the capital they had in- 
vested, but some of them were benefitted since in various ways, 
sufficient to make good the first loss. On the day the road was sold, 
the loss that had been sustained by C. H. Prescott was between 
twenty and thirty thousand dollars. After careful dehberation, con- 
trary to the advice of nearly all his best friends and his counsel, he 
made up his mind to lose more money, and try and save part of what 
he had lost. Dear bought experience was the result, and his sen- 
timents were never more fully uttered than when, with deep 
emotion, he answered the queries of many who w(iiidered what 
could be his object in furnishing free rides to all who desired to 
attend grove meetings in the day time, along the road. This was 
the reply to the large company representing three counties, some 
of whom never had learned to make sacrifices for the good of 
others: "There is not money enough in this county to pay me for 
the annoyance I have had with this railroad, and unless, by means 
of it, I can persuade some souls to enter heaven and join with me 
in the heavenly choir, praising Jesus, it will be a losing enter- 
prise." 

C. H. Prescott was married in 1853, to Mehitable S. Burleigh, 
of Kittanning, Pennsylvania, just from Waterville, Maine, when 
they became acquainted. She died in 1856. 

In 1857 married to Sarah Barnard, of Rural Valley, Penn- 
sylvania, who still survives. They have seven children; the eldest, 
Mrs. B. H. Thomas and George A. Prescott, reside at Tawas City, 
and Charles H., Jr., is at Ann Arbor college. The other two sons 
and two daughters, are too young to be from home. 

His father lived to be over ninety years old, quite a historian 
and mathematician, amused himself up till within two years of his 
deatli, working problems that very few school teachers cared to try 
to solve. 

Professed faith in Christ at the age of fourteen, and at once 
began earnest efforts by personal conversation and by writing letters 
to induce others to be christians. This course has been kept up 



all through life to a certain extent. Before entering the ministry, 
many of his evenings at Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and other places 
where he sold lumber, were spent writing letters to encourage 
christians, or to urge the unconverted to prepare for the life to come. 
When young he taught two Winters in a school district, in 
Maine, where there was not one who professed to be a christian; 
though on all sides around them, within a few miles, there were 
churches well sustained. 

Here he bore the greatest cross of his Kfe by urging the chil- 
dren to read the testament daily, while he followed in earnest 
prayers for blessings on them and their parents at home, not know- 
ing what strife and disturbance might be the result. Since his 
ordination, on this spot, when he last visited the State, he was 
almost overjoyed by being permitted to preach to an attentive con- 
gregation of christian believers, to men who used to blaspheme the 
name of God, but now sing His praises, who used to spend their 
evenings in the dancing room or around the card table, but now 
find joy in the prayer meeting. 

Mr. Prescott was the youngest of six children, five sons and 
one daughter. When he was twenty-one, none of them were mar- 
ried ; till the month he was fifty-two all were living. Never saw 
a brother smoke a cigar or drink a drop of brandy or whisky. 
Never heard but one brother use profane language and that was 
after he was more than twenty- one years old. 

Rev. B. H. Thomas. A. M., pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Tawas, is a grandson of one of the first Baptist ministers of West 
Pennsylvania, Rev. Thomas E. Thomas, and son of Rev. B. H. 
Thomas, D. D., pastor of the Zion Church, Reidsburg, Pa., and 
principal founder of Reid Institute in the same place, over which he 
has presided for the past twenty-five years. 

Mr. Thomas was born February 4, 1853, at Valley Home, not 
far from Reidsburg, Penn. He was converted at the age of eleven. 
In early years, on account of ill-health, he attended school only 
during the Winter, working during the Summer at home on the 
farm. 

His first school days, with the exception of a few terms, were 
spent in Reid Institute, where, in a(Mition to his Hterary studies, he 
also pursued that of music. Here he was prepared for college at 
the age of seventeen (1870), but for lack of means, did not enter 
until 1874. 

From 1872 to 1874 he was teacher of music in Reid Institute, 
and had the largest class the Institute has ever enjoyed at one 
time, either before or since. 

In the Fall of 1874 Mr. Thomas resigned his position as in- 
structor of music and entered Lewisburg University, from which 
he graduated in 1878 as Bachelor of Arts. On this occasion, 
besides his graduating oration, Mr. Thomas filled the position of 
class poet, read the class poem and wrote the class song. 

In the Fall of 1878 Mr. Thomas entered the Croyer Theolog- 
ical Seminary at Upland, within twenty minutes ride from Phila- 
delphia, Pa., where he spent one day in each week in visiting places 
of interest and attending the ministerial conference. While at 
Croyer Mr. Thomas was an active member of the First Baptist 
Church in the city of Chester, near by the Seminary. He lead the 
choir and in every way gave the pastor his hearty co-operation. 
While here Mr. Thomas suffered much from the effects of malaria. 
At the close of the seminary year he concluded to either remain out 
for a year or attend another seminary. In July of this year, 1879, 
he was married to Miss Rosa T. Prescott, of Bay City, Mich., 
daughter of Rev. C. H. Prescott, lumberman. While in the East 
he was taken very ill from the effects of which he has never fully 
recovered. In the Fall of 1880 he entered Hamilton Theological 
Seminary, his wife and brother-in-law accompanying him; the 
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former piirsuiDg the course in geology, in the college department, 
the latter entering the academic department. In the Spring, of 
1881 Mr. Thomas received, in course, from Madison University, 
his master's degree. Eeturning to Bay City, Mich., in June, 
1881, he proceeded to Tawas, where he has labored since then as 
pastor of the First Baptist Church. 

During this Spring, 1888, Mr. Thomas was compelled on 
account of feeble health, to spend some time in the South. Having 
returned, and although unable to preach, at the earnest request of 
the church he still remained pastor, attending to the pastoral work, 
while his father-in-law, Eev. C. H. Prescott, supplies his pulpit. 
At the present he anticipates going East with his family for a month 
crso, trusting that by that time he will be able to enter fully upon 
his work. 

William Nisbet is one of the pioneer lumbermen of the Lake 
Huron Shore. He is a native 'of Canada, and of Scotch parentage. 
His father was a native of Scotland and emigrated to Canada, 
where William was born. When about twenty years of age he 
began lumbering, and has continued in that business to the present 
time. In 1866 the firm of McEoberts & Nisbet commenced lum- 
bering on their lands on the Eifle and Au Gres Eivers. In August, 
1876. the firm of Nisbet, Creen & Co., purchased the J. C. Cameron 
& Co. sawmill property. They operated the mill two seasons, and 
eold it to Mr. C. H. Prescott in 1879. In 1876 Mr. Nisbet removed 
his family to Tawas City and purchased the dwelling built by 
T. J. Porterfield. This house was remodeled by Mr. Nisbet 
during the past year. He is now a member of the firm of J. C. 
Adams & Co., which is carrying on extensive lumbering opera- 
tions. Mr. Nisbet was one of the organizers of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Tawas City, and is one of its leading members. 
His family consists of his wife and three children, two sons and 
one daughter. 

W. B. Kelly, furniture dealer, Tawas City, is one of the 
pioneer business men of the place. He was born in Canada, 
but emigrated with his parents when quite young. In 1867 he 
came to Tawas City from Ohio, and for ten years he kept a job- 
bing shop and v/as engaged in building. He worked on the Hale 
mill. He built the county poorhouse, and many of the buildings 
in the village. He was also foreman of the railroad shops for a 
while and in April, 1883, engaged in the furniture business. In the 
Summer of 1883 he is erecting a store building for his own use. 
Mr. Kelly has always taken a prominent part in the affairs of the 
place, and has been continually in some position of trust, having 
been justice of the peace, town treasurer, school director, and in- 
spector. He belongs to the Masons, Odd Fellows and Knights of 
Honor. Mr. Kelly is a good business man and has been a success- 
ful one. He has the reputation of being strictly upright and hon- 
orable in his dealings. 

A. G. VanWey is one of the representative men of Iosco 
County, and a pioneer business man of Michigan. He was born 
in Ulster County, N. Y., in 1829. In 1854 he located in Saginaw, 
and for twenty- one years was one of the leading lumber and salt 
dealers of the Saginaw Valley. He was a very successful business 
man and accumulated a handsome fortune. The building now 
known as Masonic Hall was built by him. Meeting with reverses 
he lost his property and came to Tawas City, bringing no capital 
but a good stock of business experience and sagacity, and plenty of 
energy. With these he began again to ascend the ladder. He | 
took hold of any thing that promised the best" returns, hunting 
pine lands, and gradually dealing in lands and lumber. In 1880 
he purchased the John G. Owen property, and rebuilt the building 
and fitted it up for a hotel. The following year he added other 
improvements and still keeps it as a hotel, called the Bay View 



House. In 1882 he erected the store building adjoining the hotel 
property, which he also occupies. Mr. VanWey's principal busi- 
ness is dealing in lumber, pine lands, etc., and brokerage. Since 
coming to Tawas City he has been successful in his operations, and 
is rapidly regaining the fortune he has lost. He is a prominent 
member of the Odd Fellows fraternity. Temple of Honor, and some 
other societies. He is a man of liberal enterprise and gives gener- 
ous encouragement to every worthy measure calculated to advance 
the public welfare. He has a wife and two children. 

James Hamilton is the leading merchant of Tawas City. He 
was born on Prince Edward Island, in 1850. In 1857 his father, 
WiUiam Hamilton, settled in Bay City, Mich. In 1869 Mr. Ham- 
ilton came to Tawas City and opened a store in the building now 
occupied by Mr. Simons at the end of the bridge. The same year 
he built a small store across the river which was removed in 1880, 
and the building he now occupies erected in its place. Mr. Hamil- 
ton is a very successful business man, and is one of the most exten- 
sive dealers in the county. He is one of the trustees of the M. E. 
Church, and is very popular as a business man and citizen. He 
has a wife and one child. 

W. A. Kelly, saw filer at the Hale sawmill, is a native of 
Canada, and came to the States in 1868, locating at Tawas City. 
He worked first on the courthouse building, then in course of erec- 
tion. In 1870 he went at work in the Hale Mill where he still 
remains. Mr. Kelly has filled various positions m the mill, being 
sometimes engineer, then foreman, saw filer, etc., being thoroughly 
competent and trustworthy for any place. April 6, 1870, he mar- 
ried Miss Laura J. Eollin, one of the early school teachers of the 
county. They have four children. 

E. B. Spileman, lumber dealer and inspector at Tawas City, is 
one of the substantial citizens of the place, as well as one of its 
most successful l)usiness men. He was born in Massachusetts in 
1840. In 1862 he went into service with Company D, Eleventh 
New Jersey Volunteers, as a private. At the battle of Gettysburg 
he received a severe wound in his left thigh. He remained in the 
service, being promoted to sergeant, until May, 1865, when he was 
discharged. Soon after returning North, he went to Manistee, 
where he was engaged at scaling and sup^intending the manufact- 
ure of lumber until 1867, when he came to Tawas City. Since 
that time he has been a resident of the village, and engaged in 
business as lumber dealer and inspector. He occupies a neat busi- 
ness ofiice on the principal street, which he built in 1882. He has 
a wife and three children. He is a prominent member of the Ma- 
sonic order, and is also connected with several other societies. 

James H. WatsOn, engineer at the Hale mill, is a native of 
Kent County, Mich. In 1863 he went to Saginaw and remained 
there until 1868, when he came to Tawas City. The first two sea- 
sons after coming here he was engineer in the Whittemore mill, 
and the next seven seasons was general superintendent of the mill. 
In 1878 he built six miles of the railroad, and then was again su- 
perintendent of the Whittemore mill two seasons. Mr. Watson is 
a man of inventive turn of mind, and has made some valuable im- 
provements in lumber and salt machinery. He is the inventor of the 
Watson Gig and Feed Works, for circular mills, also of the McBain 
& Watson process of evaporating salt by hot water instead of steam. 
Both of these inventions are said to be valuable improvements. 

J. A. Weckerly, proprietor of a meat market at Tawas City, and 
also one at East Tawas, is a son of David Weckerly, one of the 
early settlers in Iosco County. David Weckerly served with the 
Thirteenth Michigan Artillery in the war, and was crippled by in- 
juries received so that he was disabled, and received his discharge. 
In 1863 he removed from Kalamazoo County to Iosco County, and 
settled on a farm in Tawas Township. There are three children, 
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two daughters and one son. The latter, J. A. Weckerly, remained 
at home until twenty-one years of age, and then went into the 
fishing husiness. Afterward he was in the store of James Hamil- 
ton, at Tawas City, for three years, and then he started a meat 
market at Tawas City. In 1882 he opened another market at 
East Tawas, in which his father is also interested. He has 
been justice of the peace for seven years, and is township treas- 
urer. He has a wife, and they have buried one child. Their resi- 
dence is at Tawas City. Mr. Weckerly is a stirring business man, 
and is in prosperous circumstances. 

John Huston, dealer in groceries, and boots and shoes, is the 
pioneer boot and shoe dealer of Iosco County. He is a native of 
Ireland, and emigrated to Canada in 1851. In 1864 he came to 
Tawas City, on the steamer "Susan Ward," and went to Alabaster, 
where he opened a boot and shoe shop. At that time he had the only 
shoe shop between Bay City and Alpena. In 1870 he removed 
from Alabaster to Tawas City and opened a shop. In 1871 
he erected a building on the west side of the river for a shop. In 
1877 he erected the building which is now occupied by his stores, 
and in 1879 opened a grocery store in connection with his boot and 
shoe business. Mr. Huston is a careful and successful business 
man. 

Dennis Grise & Bro., blacksmiths at Tawas City, are natives 
of Canada, and located in Tawas City in 1868. They first started 
business in an old shop by the Whittemore sawmill, in April, 1868. 
In July of that year they built their present shop on the west side 
of the river, where they have always done a large and prosperous 
business. Dennis Grise has held the office of highway commis- 
sioner for three years, and trustee of schools two years. He has a 
wife, but no children. Odelon Grise has a wife and ten children. 
He built his house in 1869. 

Curry Brothers is the business title of one of the enterprising and 
successful firms in Ios30 County. The individual members of the firm 
are I. and T. Curry, who are natives of Canada, and came to this 
region in 1836. They brought teams for the purpose of lumbering 
and were engaged in that business on the Au Sable Eiver one Winter. 
They then turned their attention to spesulating in lands and farm- 
ing, and have done a great work in developing the agricultural in- 
terests of the county. In 1867 they purchased land in Tawas 
Township and began to improve it. At the present time they have 
nearly eight hundred acres of land in the township, and iiearly 
three hundred acres under cultivation. One farm of 160 acres, has 
a house, two barns, two artesian wells and windmiU. Another farm 
of 123 a^res, his a bira 40x60 feet in size. On another farm is a 
baautiful mineral flowing well. There are three houses upon this 
farm. Another farm of 160 acres, has thirty-five acres improved, 
a barn 40x70 feet in size, an:l 275 shade trees; all in a thrifty con- 
dition. An eighty acre farm has a good house, a barn 40x50 feet in 
size and thirty acres improved. 

Their lands are all finely fensed with boards and cedar posts, 
and the land is b3ing rapidly brought to a high state of cultivation. 
They have about ten acres set to fruit, including apple, plum and 
crab trees, which are doing well. They are continually developing 
new lands, and have men employed clearing and fencing. The en- 
terprise and energy with which these gentlemen are developing the 
agricultural interests of this region redounds greatly to the advan- 
tage of the county, and is also a profitable business. Mr. I. Curry 
is a resident of East Tawas, and is proprietor of the American 
House, which they purchased in 3^78. In 1867 they built a hotel 
at Tawas City, called the "Tawas City House." Thomas Curry re- 
sides at Tawas City, and for several years kept the "Arcade House," 
which was destroyed by fire in the Spring of 1882. They have had 
four buildings destroyed by fire, one of which was a residence valued 



at $3,000. The firm also own village property in Tawas City and 
East Tawas. Mr. Thomas Curry intends the present season to 
open another hotel at Tawas City; their principal business, how- 
ever, is farming and dealing in real estate. The past Winter they 
kept on their land, in Tawas Township, 100 head of stock upon the 
products of the land. Both these gentlemen are thorough business 
men, genial, hberal and full of enterprise, and financially, the firm 
is a strong one. 

N. B. DuPRAw, deceased, was born in Detroit, in 1838. April 
21, 1860, he married Miss Lydia Kose, of Zilwaukee, Mich. From 
that place they removed in 1870, to East Tawas, where Mr. Dupraw 
opened a meat market. In 1876 they removed to Tawas City, 
where Mr. Dupraw died, in May, 1881, leaving a wife and three 
children, one son and two daughters. The son, E. H. Dupraw, 
is now keeping the Commercial House, an excellent hotel at Tawas 
City. The building was erected by his father in 1876, after the big. 
fire of that year. Mrs. Dupraw lives with her son in the hotel. 
They keep a popular house, and are doing a good business. 

Charles H. Hubbell is a native of Detroit, and first came to 
Tawas City about the year 1870, remaining but a short lime. In 
1876 he came here from Saginaw, and was engaged in the mercan- 
tile business until the Fall of 1879. He was then located elsewhere 
until February, 1882, when he again returned, and has been con- 
nected with Mr. C. D. Hale in the manufacture of lumber and salt 
In May, 1873, he married Miss May C. Hale, daughter of C. D. 
Hale, Esq., of Tawas City. 

N. & W. Eamage, Tawas City, are extensive lumbermen 
and also dealers in groceries and provisions at Tawas City. Both are 
natives of Canada. Nicholas Ramage, the eldest brother, came to 
Tawas City in 1869 and has been extensivly engaged in lumber- 
ing. WilHam Ramage came in 1879, and in June, 1881, they 
opened a grocery and provision store, in the Hoard building. They 
operate a shingle mill in the county, as stated in another place in 
this work. Both are industrious and reliable men, and do a suc- 
cessful business. 

T. Simon, merchant at Tawas City, is a native of Russia and 
came to Iosco County in 1872. He located first at East Tawas, 
and was clerk in the store of A. Myers for some time. In 1877 he 
removed to Tawas City and opened a general clothing and dry 
goods store, where he has done a large and very successful business. 
He has occupied two store rooms, and the present season erected a 
store building to accommodate the increasing demands of his busi- 
ness. Mr. Simon has a wife and five children. 

James McIvor is a native of Saint Lawrence County, New 
York. His natural inclinations from boyhood led him to learn the 
machinist's trade. In 1850 he went to Wisconsin and had charge 
of a large sawmill for about thirteen years. He returned to the 
State of New York, and in 1866 w^ent to East Tawas to take charge 
of the mill of Smith, VanValkenburg & Co., at the soHcitation of 
Mr. Smith. He operated that mill very successfully for two years 
and then went to Oscoda, where he had charge of the Loud mill 
one season. He then operated in lumber for a time, and in 1878 
built a saw mill and shingle mill on the line of the railroad in Sher- 
man Township, where he had a large tract of pine lands. He is 
now operating his mill and also has a farm in the vicinity. He has 
been supervisor of that township for three years. He is one of the 
solid men of Iosco County, and is a successful and enterprising 
business man. 

Michael Foley is one of the very earliest settlers of Iosco 
County. He is a native of Ireland and emigrated to America in 
1859. In 1862 he came to Iosco County and remained a while and 
then went to Lake Superior. In those days he was engaged more 
or less in hunting. In 1867 he returned to this county and took 
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up a tract of land in Baldwin Township about three years. He then 
removed to Tawas Township where he still lives upon his farm 
about a mile from the village. He has a wife and three children, 
two daughters and one son. Mr. Foley is an honest and industrious 
citizen and in good circumstances. 

A. F. Zeiter is a native of Germany and in 1864 came to Al- 
abaster," Iosco Oouaty with Mr. John Huston. In 1868 he went to 
the State of New York and remained there until 1871, when he 
came to Tawas City, where he has since resided. He is now in the 
employ of Mr. Huston, as clerk in his store. 



EAST TAWAS TILLAGE. 

East Tawas is a spirited and growing village, situated on the 
north shore of Tawas Bay, one and one-half mile 5 above Tawas 
City, the county seat. It is in Baldwin Township, at the northern 
terminus of the Detroit, Bay City & Alpena Railroad, and has one 
of the best harbors to be found along the shore of Lake Huron, 
being capable of floating the largest vessels. 

The village has extensive manufacturing interests in salt and 
lumber, and there are also a planing mill, foundry, grist mill and 
sash and blind factory. 

A GLANCE BACKWARD. 

The visitor in 1883 would find it difficult to picture to himself 
the place as it looked in the early Summer of 1864. At that time 
the timber extended to the ridge, and from that line to the bay 
shore the ground was swampy and filled with water courses, and 
covered with brusli and jack pines. 

The firm of Smith, Van Valkenburg & Co. having failed to ac- 
quire title to a site selected at Sand Point, purchased land on Tawas 
Bay and floated timber for a mile from Sand Point to their new 
site. Messrs. Bobst,^ Locke, Mathers and Lawler were the first to 
arrive, Mr. Locke arriving w^itli a yoke of oxen that he had driven 
from Alabaster. 

In June Mr. C. F. Adams came up from Alabaster and built a 
little shanty w^iere the Walker foundry now stands. July 3d a 
shanty for the mill boarding house was completed, and July 4th Mr. 
and Mrs. Adams moved into their domicile. Work was begun on a 
more commodious boarding house for the mill. Mr. Atlams went 
at work on timber for the mill, and Mr. S. W. Chilson drove 
piles for the mill foundation. Thus the village of East Tawas had 
its birth. 

In September, 1868, Mr. James 0. Whittemore outlined the 
progress of the first two years, as follows : " The first ground 
was broken in July, 1864, by Messrs. Newman and Bobst, of the 
firm of Smith, Van Valkenburg & Co., who then commenced the con- 
struction of their mill. At that time the feasibility of building saw 
mills on the open shore of Tawas B^,y was a question subject to 
doubt. The success of this firm, however, demonstrated that point 
completely. Their miU is 50x124 feet, with additions for engine 
room, etc., and contains two gangs, a large circular, lath mill, etc., 
and has a capacity of 70,000 feet of lumber a day. In 1866 two 
run of stone were added for grinding feed. In 1865 they com- 
menced, and now have completed, a very extensive dock, which 
serves both for piling lumber and as a boom for rafts and logs be- 
hind it. The dock has a front of 1,200 feet with a width of forty- 
five feet, and is five hundred feet from the shore, with a pier to con- 
nect with the mill. The logs for the supply of this mill come from 
the Au Sable and Eifle Eivers, principally. This firm, now known 
as the East Tawas Mill Company, have also a large store 26x50 
feet, which is now being handsomely fitted up with new shelving 



and counters, and which also contains the postoffice. Above the 
store is located an office and a public hall, about 26x34 feet, which 
is used for religious meetings and for the meetings of the East 
Tawas Lodge of Good Templars, No. 535, containing about sixty 
members. The business of this company is superintended by Mr. 
Geo. P. Smith, who is conducting its varied details very suc- 
cessfully. 

"Tlie second mill erected was that of Messrs. Adams, Swaney & 
Co., from Ohio, in 1867. This millis of large size and contains one 
large circular, edger, etc. This firm have a dock front of about 500 
feet, and obtain their supply of logs principally from the Au Sable 
Kiver. The resident partner, Mr. J. C. Adams, gives close and 
careful attention to the business, and is making it pay well. 

* 'Messrs. D. J. Evans & Co., have just completed, and have now 
in successful operation, a large mill about the size of the first named, 
which is pronounced by good judges to be a model mill, in its con- 
struction and arrangements. Mr. Evans is a gentleman whose 
untiring efforts well deserve success. This mill contains a gang of 
forty saws, a large circular and a muley saw. They have a dock 
front of about 1,000 feet. 

"Mr. Orlando Newman has the machinery for a portable mill 
wdth one circular saw, with a capacity of about 20,000 feet of lumber 
per day, which will be put up this Fall to run this Winter. In way of 
hotels the traveler can be well accommodated on State Street by Mr. 
Edward Gothier, or at the new hotel of Joseph Miner, or, byMr. 
Eeynolds, at the house formerly kept by William G. Strong, and 
which was so popular last winter. Mr. Hilton is also fitting up the 
Charboneau place, as a hotel, on Bay Street. Mr. Z. K. French 
has just completed a handsome store which he expects to fill with 
goods this Fall. Capt. Hubbell and Mr. Mackin are building a bil- 
liard room on Newman Street. Mr. Lincoln Small is also fitting 
up a new building for a store. Mr. Sylvester Shattuck has been 
making improvements in his store. Messrs. Myers & Wolsky have 
been doing a very successful business in dry goods, clothing, etc. 
Stone & Cronkite, Sturgi», McVey & AUison, M. Wilber & Co., Sage 
& McGraw, and D. A. Van Valkenburg, have warehouses for stor- 
ing supplies for lumber camps. 

**The school district voted at their last meeting to raise money 
to build a first-class schoolhouse, to cost $5,000, to be located on 
the corner of Newman Street and Lincoln Avenue." 



POST OFFICE. 

The first postoffice in this vicinity, as well as on the Shore 
was at Tawas City. When East Tawas reached the advanced age 
of eighteen months, the people felt that their letters, papers and 
valentmes should receive the consideration of the postoffice depait- 
ment, to the extent of providing a postoffice. In January, 1866, 
a petition with 100 signatures w^as forwarded to the department, 
asking for a postoffice. There were in the village at that time 
114 persons, by a careful and conscientious count. The prayer of 
the petitioners was granted and a postoffice established. 

The first Postmaster was Christopher C. Parker, who operated 
a portable office. He carried the mail around in his hat or pockets, 
as happened to be most convenient, and by so doing was always 
about the office when the anxious patron inquired for his mail, it 
was, so to speak, a kind of free delivery system. He was succeeded, 
after a short time, by Mr. Geo. P. Smith. The salary of the post- 
master for the first year of Mr. Smith's incumbency, amounted to 
the exhilarating sum of thirteen dollars; but the honor of the sta- 
tion was just as precious then as at any time since. After Mr. 
Smith took the office it was kept in the company store. 
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Mr. Smith was succeeded by Col. H. T. Noyes, and about 1871 
lie was succeeded by William M. Locke, who held the office until the 
Summer of 1883 when, the present postmaster, Mr. J. H. Schmeck, 
was appointed. The office is kept in the store of Locke &* Schmeck, 
opposite of where it was kept seventeen years ago. 

J. H. Schmeck, postmaster, is a young man of marked business 
ability. He is a native of New York State, and first came to East 
Tawas in 1866, in the interest of Mr. Smith, of the firm of Smith, 
Van Valkenburg & Co. He remained here until 1869, and then 
returned to the State of New York. In the Spring of 1880 he again 
made his residence in East Tawas, and became a member of the 
East Tawas Salt & Lumber Company, and its secretary. 

In the Spring of 1883, he resigned his position as secretary, and 
purchased Mr. Wilmot's interest in the mercantile business of W. 
M. Locke & Co., and became an active member of the firm of Locke 
(^Schmeck. Later in the Spring he was appointed postmaster. He 
was married. May 1, 1871, at La Salle, N. Y., to Miss Mary F., 
daughter of Henry P. Smith, one of the original founders of East 
Tawas. 



CHUECHES. 

The churches of East Tawas, both in number and the degree 
of prosperity which they enjoy, indicate a healthful condition of 
pubhc sentiment in the community. 

METHODIST. 

The M. E. church of East Tawas, is a pioneer in religious 
work. In 1866, Eev. Jared Copeland visited the place and held re- 
ligious services in the httle building, used at the time as a school- 
' house. Those w^ere primitive times, and East Tawas was a mere 
dot upon the bay shore. At this meeting a class was formed of 
zealous christians living in this part of the county. Some lived at 
a distance, to travel which was not a delightful task. Services were 
kept up in the old school building and over the mill company's 
store, until the new schoolhouse was built, when that was used. 
Eev. Alonzo Whitcomb was sent here by the conference, and Mr. 
Charles Oakes was appointed leader of the class. Steps were very 
soon taken toward building a church edifice, and work was com- 
menced but had to be suspended for want of funds. Money was 
finally raised by subscription, and the building dedicated Feb. 2, 
1873. It had been erected at a cost of $5,000. At the dedicatory 
service, f 2,400 was raised, which left the society practically free 
from debt. Eev. T. G. Pofcts was the pastor at the time the church 
was dedicated. The pastors of the church since Mr. Whitcomb, 
have been Eevs Edward Barry, P. J. Wright, S. B. Kimmel, T. Gr. 
Potts, Wm. Donnelly, T. H. Baskerville, J. B. Atchinson, M. C. 
Hawks. Eev. Jared Copeland is well remembered by the early 
settlers on the Shore. He used to preach at East Tawas, Tawas 
City, Alabaster, Au Sable, and on the plains, traveling always on 
foot. In addition to his ministerial and pastoral labors, he worked 
through the week at manual labor, doing carpenter work, tinkering, 
and anything that came in his way. The house now owned by Mr. 
John King was sided up by him, and in a back yard in the village 
is the wreck of a wheelbarrow, which he manufactured "between 
times." He was a thorough pioneer and believed in doing with his 
might whatsoever his hands found to do. 

Mrs. Geo. P. Smith was a pioneer in this society. It was 
through her efforts that the Sunday-school w^as organized. 

The church has about seventy-five members at the present time. 
The trustees are Benjamin Eichards, W. M. Locke, John Walker, J. 
E. Staats, S. W. Chilson, William Walters, W. C. Stevens, Alva 
Wood; Geo. P. Smith. 



CONGKEGATIONAL. 

The Congregational church of East Tawas, dates from Sep- 
tember 1876, when a circumstance occurred which gave it birth. 
During that month a mail boat was driven by a violent storm to 
seek shelter in the bay, and it lay over Sunday at East Tawas. 
Among the passengers, was Eev. L. M. Hunt, a Congregational 
minister on his way to Alpena, where he was expected to preach 
that day. The pastor of the M. E. church, being absent at confer- 
ence, Mr. Hunt was invited to preach in his pulpit. He did so and 
the people were so much pleased that they invited him to remain 
and hold other meetings. He remained two days and then went to 
Alpena. On his return, he stopped again and held meetings for 
about a week. These meetings awakened a deep religious interest 
and about forty conversions. The members of the Congregational 
denomination, who had heretofore been working with the M. E. so- 
ciety, deemed it desirable to organize a society of their own denom- 
ination, and November 4, 1876, a meeting was held in the band 
room, at which an organization was effected. About that time the 
Baptist society was at a low ebb, and their church edifice was pur- 
chased by the new society. The first regular pastor was Eev. H. 
E. Brown. The first trustees were Hugh McDonald, Alexander 
Gordon and John A Grant. 

EAKLY MEMBERS. 

Marvin Wilber, Ehza Wilber, James L. Wickes, Mary Adaline 
Wickes, Eobert B. McKnight, Eobert Johnston, Mary A. Johnston, 
Ehza Murray, Hugh McDonald, Frances A. McDonald, Kate Fenton, 
Alex. J. Urquhart, Mary E. Urquhart, John A. Grant, Janett Grant, 
Alexander Gordon, Jessie Gordon, Charles T. Wickes, Lucius F. 
Hoag, Catharine Hoag, Oren N. Carpenter, James A. Smith, Cath- 
arine Smith, Carrie L. Carpenter, Charles L. Smith. 

The present pastor is Eev. Alfred T. Waterman; deacons, 
Alexander Gordon, John A. Grant, Alexander J. Urquhart; trustees, 
Charles W. Gabriel, John Sullivan, Charles M. Joslin; clerk, 0. 
N. Carpenter. There are in May, 1883, sixty-six members. The 
society is in a very flourishing condition. It is free from debt, 
and has money in its treasury. 

LUTHERAN. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Society was organized in 1872, with 
fourteen members, and their church built in 1874. The first regu- 
lar pastor was Eev. Mr. Burmeister. In 1877 the society gave up 
their church edifice, and subsequently^ in 1878, built another church 
on Cold Creek, about two miles from Tawas Cit3^ where services 
are now held. This was done to accommodate a majority of the 
members who live in that vicinity. The society also have a cem- 
etery at the church. 

BAPTIST. 

The origin of the First Baptist Church of Tawas, antedates its 
organization, by something over a year. Eev. C. H. Prescott, on 
becoming the owner of the Tawas & Bay County Eailroad, saw not 
only the necessity but also the opportunity for missionary work at 
Tawas, along the line of the railway and among the settlements. 

In the early part of the Summer of 1880, he run free trains 
from the extremities of the road to a point on the line of the road, 
in the woods at Camp 9, near the bridge, over the main stream of 
the Au Gres Elver. Here very interesting services were held, both 
Mr. Prescott and Eev. F. N. Barlow, of Alpena, preaching on the 
occasion. 

In August, Mr. Prescott heard of an opportunity to purchase 
a partly completed church edifice at East Tawas, and immediately 
secured it for the use of the Baptist denomination. ^ 

On July 3, 1881, with the engine which he had just purchased. 
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commonly called "No. 3," and wliicli he dedicated, to the cause of 
the missionary work, with the name A. Judson, the world-known first 
missionary to Burmah, resumed the woods meeting of the previous 
year, and at the same place. 

At this meeting his son-in-law, Rev. B. H. Thomas, Jr., just 
home from Hamilton Theological Seminary, N. Y,, and Rev. F. N. 
Barlow preached, and Fred Goodrich, from Alpena, delivered a 
gospel temperance lecture. 

The Sahbath following the above meeting, Mr. Thomas 
preached the first sermon in the building at East Tawas, purchased 
the year before by Mr. Prescott. During this same month Mr. 
Thomas worked on the field for the purpose of gathering together 
a band for organization. In the mean time, one more interesting 
woods meeting was held. 

On the 7th of August the church was constituted by the action 
of the following individuals: B. H. Thomas, J. M. Walker, J. M. 
Waterbuiif Mrs. P. B. Green, Mrs. M. Sprague, Luella Holloway, 
Jennie Green, John M. Tate, Harriet Tate and R. B. RoUin. At 
this meeting Rev. C. H. Prescott presided as moderator, and J. M. 
Waterbury, clerk, pro tern. 

On this occasion, Rev. B. H. Thomas, Jr., was called to the 
pastorate of the church. On account of sickness Mr. Thomas did 
not enter upon the pastoral work until November 24th. 

On December 21, 1881, J. M. Waterbury was elected clerk, 
and J. M. Walker treasurer, until the church should adopt a consti- 
tution. The church organization was formally recognized by the 
denomination, February 1, 1882; the house was dedicated February 
1, 1882; the church was received into the Saginaw Valley Baptist 
Association, June G, 1882; Rev. B. H. Thomas, Jr., was ordained 
pastor, June 13, 1882; articles of corporation and manual adopted 
June ii8, 1882. Officers were elected under the manual July 10, 
1882, viz: Deacons, G. N. Benton, R. B. RoUin, J.M.Walker; 
trustees, C. H. Prescott, J. M. Waterbury, J. W. Tate, G. N. Ben- 
ton, J. Green; clerk, J. M. Waterbury; treasurer, John Green; 
sexton, J. W. Tate; chorister, G^ N. Benton. 

In the Spring of 1882 the pastor organized the Tawas Mission 
Sunday-school, near Whittemore. 

During the Summer of the year, Mr. Prescott furnished the 
missionary engine to the church and pastor, and repeated services 
were conducted among the settlers near Whittemore Station. 

At the present, beside the above school and the First Baptist 
Snnday-school at Tawas, there are three other Baptist schools in 
the region of Tawas and Whittemore. 

There is also a prosperous church and Sabbath-school at 
Oscoda, which was organized by Mr. Thomas this Winter, 1883. 
Its existence can be traced to the missionary spirit emanating from 
the little church at Tawas. 

At the present, June, 1883, the Tawas Church is free from 
debt, and in a live, healthy condition spiritually. 

A Baptist society was organized in East Tawas in 1869, under 
the auspices of the Baptist Home Mission Society, and Rev. Edwin 
Beard sly was the first and only pastor. A church was built and 
dedicated about 1870. In 1873 the church property was sold under 
mortgage, and the society died out. The church property was pur- 
chased by the Congregational society. 

CATHOLIC. 

St. Josephs society was started about 1869 by the occasional 
visitation of priests. In 1873 the church building was completed 
and dedicated. There are about 100 families in the societv. 
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SCHOOLS. 

The first school in East Tawas was taught by Miss Emma 
The school was commenced early in the Spring of 1866, 



and was kept in a little board shanty near where the driU house of 
the East Tawas Salt & Lumber Company now stands. The early 
teachers after Miss Saddler were the Misses Haskell, Clough and 
Fitch. After the mill company store was built, the school was kept 
in the second story of that building, in a room that was open to all 
the legitimate public affairs of that day; answering the various 
purposes of schoolhouse, church, hall, and capitol for local states- 
men. A school was also kept for a short time over the Lincoln 
store. 

Iq 1868-'69 the present schoolhouse was built at a cost of 
$5,000, and was a model of enterprise for a place the size of East 
Tawas at that time. When the school began two years before there 
were only 114 persons in the village. The contractor was Mr. J. 
R. Staats. Additions and improvements have since been made to 
the building. The first principal of the schools in the new build- 
ing was Mr. Cogshall, brother of James H.Cogshall, who taught 
at Tawas City. The principals of the schools since Mr. Cogshall 
have been Messrs. Shepley, Miller, Muer, Phillips, McKnight, 
Perry and Webster. 

The present teachers are Mr. A. M. Webster, principal; Libbie 
Lee, Clara Craft, ^ Susie Otterson, Laura Dimmick. In 1883 the 
number of pupils enrolled is 375; number belonging, 225; average 
attendance, 210. 

East Tawas is a part of School District No. 1, Baldwin, and 
the board is as follows; Joseph Dimmick, moderator; B. F. Oakes, 
director; Benjamin Richards, assessor; C. M. Joslin, John Walker, 
Peter Mosette. 

A. M. Webster, superintendent of the East Tawas schools, is 
a native of Richland, Kalamazoo County, Mich. He began teach- 
ing in the district schools in the year 1888, and has been engaged 
iu that avocation to the present time. In the Fall of 1880 he 
came to East Tawas from Birmingham, Oakland County, Mich., 
where he had been teaching three years. He has a wife and two 
children. Mr. Webster is a very successful teacher, and the schools 
in Eist Tawas have enjoyed an unusual degree of prosperity under 
his charge. He is an active member of the community, and takes 
a lively interest in all measures to promote the welfare of society. 



EARLY COMERS. 

The following sketches are of some of the early comers to East 
Tawas, who became residents of the place. The two seniors are 

William M. Locke and Charles F. Adams. 

William M. Locke is a native of Tonawanda, N. Y., and 
although yet a young man, is one of the oldest business men of 
East Tawas. In 1863 the firm of Smith, YanValkenburg & Co., 
commenced operations on this Shore, as elsewhere described in this 
woik". Mr. Smith was from Tonawanda and engaged Mr. Locke, 
then a young man about eighteen years of age, to come out here 
and go into the employ of the firm. The mill was started at Sand 

'Point. Mr. Locke came to Alabaster on the steamboat "Susan 
Ward," a well-known craft in those days. From Alabaster to Sand 
Point he made the journey on foot. In the Spring of 1864 the 
company transferred their operations to what is now East Tawas, 
and young Locke made his entry into this locality driving a pair of 
oxen. There was not a vestige of a village or even a settlement 
here at that time, and a young man from the region of Western 
New York naturally felt that he was a long distance from home. 
He remained in the employ of the firm about six years, and after- 
ward acquired an interest in the Tawas Salt & Lumber Company, of 
which he was treasurer. He was also in the mercantile busiiiess, 
in a building just above the present postoffiee building, and has 










continued in that business to the present time. In 1882 Mr. H. A. 
Wilmot took an interest in the business, since which time the style 
of the firm has been W. M. Locke & Co. In 1871 Mr. Locke suc- 
ceeded Col. H. T. Noyes as postmaster atEast Tawas, which office 
he held until the Spring of 1883. He has held the office of county 
treasurer two years, and treasurer of the town of Baldwin for four 
years. In March, 1882, he purchased his present sawmill of Wil- 
liam Jenkinson, and his attention is now given principally to his 
lumbering interests. Mr. Locke is still a young man, but is one of 
the pioneers of this region. He has always applied himself closely 
to business, and has been abundantly prospered. He is a gentleman 
of exemplary character and occupies a high position in social and 
public affairs. Coming into this wild region when a mere lad, and 
working his way along to success without compromising his integri- 
ty or honor, he furnishes an example that young men may emulate 
with profit. Mr. Locke is a leading member of the Methodist 
Church, and interests himself actively in whatever tends to advance 
the public welfare. 

Charles F. Adams is one of the oldest residents of East Tawas. 
He was born at Salisbury, Mass., in 1827. In 1829 his parents 
removed to Canada. In 1859 he went to Illinois and was engaged 
at carpenter work. In 1863 he spent a portion of the year in 
Canada and then went to Saginaw. In December of that year he came 
to Alabaster and remained there until July, 1864, when he came to 
East Tawas. Work on the mill began at that time. He built a shanty 
where the Walker foundry now stands, for his family to live in, and 
he worked for the mill company. Shortly afterward he moved into the 
mill boarding house and kept it for several months. In the Fall of 
1864 he went into the army and was in service until the close of the 
war in 1865. June 15, 1855, he married Miss Ann Maywood, of 
Ontario, Canada. They have had three children, only one of whom, 
Mrs. Geo. E. Oakes, is living. Mr. Adams is a leading member of 
the M. E. Church. Mrs. Adams is the pioneer woman of the vil- 
lage. They have witnessed the changes from the very first. 

Samuel W. CmLSON is one of the men who struck the first blows 
in East Tawas. He is a native of Ontario County, N. Y. In 1834 his 
parents removed to Michigan, and settled near Detroit. In 1852 he 
went to Saginaw and worked at the carpenter's trade. In the Sum- 
mer of 1864 he settled in Iosco County, and in July of that year 
worked on the first mill built at East Tawas. He settled upon a farm 
in Plainfield, ten miles from Tawas City. His farm is mentioned 
in an early description of Plainfield Township. He remained on 
the farm six years, and then removed to East Tawas, where he still 
resides. Since coming here he has worked at his trade. He was 
married October 20, 1842, at Milford, Oakland County, to Miss El- 
vira P. Hayes. They have had seven children, only one of which, 
a son, is now living. Mr. Chilson was supervisor of Plainfield, and 
has held the office of justice of the peace for several years. He 
and his wife are prominent members of the Methodist Church, and 
are devotedly attached to its great interests. In the early days they 
came from their home in Plainfield, a distance of ten miles, to take 
part in the first religious meetings held in East Tawas. 

J. C. Adams is one of the early lumbermen of the Shore region. 
He is a native of Ohio, came to East Tawas, in 1866, and engaged 
in lumber manufacture. He was senior member of the firm of 
Adams, Swaney & Co., which built the mill now owned by W. M. 
Locke. He continued to operate the mill in connection with part- 
ners until 1875. Since that time he has been lumbering, and at 
the present time in company with Mr. Nisbet is operating the 
Whittemore mill at Tawas City, under lease. 

Chaeles M. Joslin may be properly named as one of the lead- 
ing business men of Iosco County. He is a native of the State of 
New York, and in 1865 came West as far as East Saginaw. In 



1868 he came to. East Tawas to attend to the lumbering interests of 
the firm of J. S. Noyes & Co., who were lumbering on the Au Sable 
Eiver. Soon afterward he went into the store of Smith, Van Valk- 
enburg & Co. When that firm was succeeded by the Tawas Mill 
Company, Mr. Joslin took an interest in the store. The next year 
he took charge of the company's books and it was about this time 
that he began the first banking business done in the county, as 
stated elsewhere in this work. He remained in the store and in 
charge of the books until the failure of the firm in 1875. He then 
purchased the stock of the concern and commenced business for 
himself. In 1878 he purchased the lot and a portion of the build- 
ing which he now occupies. After making the necessary improve- 
ments for a suitable store room, he removed his stock of goods to 
his new quarters. The block is one of the best in the village, the 
lower story being used for stores and the second story is partly oc- 
cupied by Joslin Hall, the only pubUc hall in the place. Mr. Joslin 
has been prominently identified with the public interests of the 
village and county. He has been superintendent of schools for 
many years, and is school inspector and secretary of the county 
board of examiners. His family residence, which he built in 1875, 
is exceptionally fine, and is situated in one of the most delightful 
locations on the Shore, being near the bay where a most charming 
view is obtained. Mr. Joslin has a wife and two children. The 
mercantile business is carried on under the firm name of C. M. 
Joslin & Co., and their store is one of the best in the county. Mr. 
Joslin is an active member of the Congregational society, and in all 
the social and material interests of the place he has always been 
an important factor. 

A. Myees is the pioneer merchant of East Tawas. He is a 
native of Eussia. In 1866 he came to East Tawas from Detroit, 
and opened a small store opposite the Miner House. At that time 
there was only a path leading from the dock to where his store was 
located, and the only store was a small stock of goods in the mill 
company's building. He did a thriving business, and in 1875 built 
the store building which he now occupies. The lot upon which his 
store is located was offered to him, in 1866, for $25, and nine years 
later he paid for the same lot about |900. He lost heavily by the 
failures during the panic, but was not seriously affected. He has 
built six houses which he rents, and is one of the solid business 
men of the place. He has a family consisting of a wife and four 
children. 

Alexander- Gordon is one of the pioneers of East Tawas, 
having settled here in 1865. He worked in the woods and at lum- 
bering for several seasons after coming here, and then worked in 
the mills, being a millwright by trade. For the past six years he has 
carried on a wagon shop in connection with the blacksmith shop of 
Mr. John A. Grant. Mr. Gordon has a wife and two children. 
He built his residence in 1872. He has always been an indus- 
trious man, and strictly upright and honorable in all his deahngs 
with his fellow men. 

ARcmBALD Parfit, Tawas City, is a native of Canada, and came 
to East Tawas in 1867. At that time the village was in its in- 
fancy. There was one mill in operation. The old Montreal 
House was the principal hotel. The Lake Shore House was built 
and a part of the Monroe House was up. There were perhaps a 
dozen famihes in the place. The streets were barely outhned, but 
no grading had been done. Soon after locating here he built a 
dwelling house, and was engaged in lumbering for a time, and 
since has been teaming. He lived in East Tawas until 1880, when 
he removed to Tawas City, but still keeps his dwelling house in the 
former jjlace. His family consists of a wife and three children. 

Charles W. Gabriel is a native of the State of New York. 
In 1869 he came to East Tawas from Pennsylvania, to take 
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charge of the clock for the Tawas Mill Company, Col. Noyes of that 
company having been an old acquaintance. Mr. Grabriel remained 
in the employ of that company until it failed, in 1875. He leased 
the dock in 1877, and managed it for about two years. The East 
Tawas Salt and Lumber Company came into possession of the 
dock about this time. Mr. Gabriel then was engaged in shipping 
lumber, and also attended to the duties of salt inspector, which 
office he has held since 1874. At the present time he is in the em- 
ploy of lumber firms, and also continues in the office of salt in- 
spector. Mr. Oabriel has been treasurer one term. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, and was chiefly instrumental in estabhsh- 
ing the Grand Army Post at East Tawas, of which he is now ad- 
jutant. Has a wife but no children. Mr. Gabriel enhsted in the 
service, August 1862, in Company B, 148th New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and served until the close of the war, and, although in 
many engagements, was fortunate enough to escape being wounded. 
Hugh McDonald is of Scotch parentage and inherits from his 
father the quahties of a genuine soldier. His parents emigrated 
from Scotland to the State of New York in the year 1831, but his 
father's home was in the camp and field. He was with Wellington 
at Waterloo, and after coming to this country, joined the regular 
army, and died in the service. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the son should have inherited a taste and fitness for the life of a 
soldier. In 1847, Hugh enlisted for the Mexican service, and went 
to Mexico as a member of Company G, 4th U. S. Artillery. He re- 
mained in the service about a year, and then went to Ithaca, New 
York. October 13th, 1849, he married Miss Prances A. Taber, a 
daughter of one of the first settlers of Ithaca. In 1856 they re- 
moved to Pennsylvania. The outbreak of the civil war again 
stimulated his patriotism, and in 1861 he raised Company G, 42d 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, known as the "Pennsylvania Bucktails," 
and went mto service as captain of the company. He remained in 
the service until 1864, and was twice wounded, once at the battle 
of Gettysburg, and again at an engagement in the Shenandoah 
Valley. He was made major by brevet, for gallant service. In 
January, 1866, he removed from Pennsylvania to Tonawanda, New 
York, and in 1868 he came to East Tawas, and followed painting. 
In 1869 his family joined him, and have made this village their 
residence since that time. Mr. McDonald's residence, which is one 
of the best in the village, he began in 1869, and has built it him- 
self, at such times as he could devote to it without inteifering with 
his trade. They have buried two children, and have one daughter 
living, who is now the wife of Albert E. French, of East Tawas. 
Mr. McDonald has been custom house officer at East Tawas for two 
years. He has belonged to the order of Odd Fellows for thirty 
years, and also belongs at the present time to the Koyal Templars 
of Temperance and the Grand Army Post. Mr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Donald are both prominent members of the Congregational church. 
Mr. McDonald is a genuine soldier, and as such has made a record 
of which he may justly feel proud. While in Ithaca, was a mem- 
ber of the "DeWitt Guards," and in a pamphlet history of that 
company we find the following personal mention. It says : "Hugh 
McDonald enhsted November 18, 1851. Was elected orderly ser- 
geant December 31st of the same year, which position he filled as 
long as he was a resident of the village. Mr. McDonald was a 
soldier of much 'experience, having served in the Mexican war, 
where he became perfectly familiar with duties pertaining to a sol- 
dier in the field. As a drill master he was not excelled, and under 
his instructions the company soon became very proficient in the 
manual of arms and school of the soldier and company. At the 
outbreak of the rebelhon he enhsted in a Pennsylvania regiment, 
was very soon promoted to capfcain, and again to major. He was a 
patriotic citizen and a true soldier. " 



Eecently Mr. McDonald has received the appointment of 
Deputy U. S. Marshal. 

Joseph Minek, deceased, was born in Cambridge, Vermont. 
At an early day his parents removed to St. Clair, Michigan. De- 
cember, 11, 1866, he was married at St. Clair to Miss Mary Jane 
Yarger, of that place. In the Winter of 1868 they came to East 
Tawas, making the journey from St. Clair with their own teams, in 
five days. Arriving here, they Hved for some time in a little house 
near the dock. Mr. Miner had been in the hotel business for some- 
time, and came here for the purpose of continuing tliat business. 
Soon after reaching East Tawas he began the erection of the 
"Miner House," which was completed and opened the following 
June. This was the second hotel in the place. At the time it was 
opened there were not more than a dozen houses in the place, and 
no streets. They continued in the hotel until his death, which oc- 
curred April 1, 1876. His age was fifty-four years and eleven 
months. After his death, Mrs. Miner continued in the hotel for 
two years, and then sold the property to the present proprietor. 
Mrs. Miner then occupied the residence she took in exchange for 
the hotel. Mr. Miner had a farm near the village, and also run a 
stage between Standish and Sable for some time. He was an en- 
terprising and successful business man, and during his life accu- 
mulated a comfortable property. 

W. H. Warren is one of the early comers to East Tawas. He 
is a native of Ireland, and emigrated to this country in 1839. In 
1865 he removed from Port Huron to West Bay City, and in 1867 
came to East Tawas and opened a shoe shop, the first one opened 
in the place. He bought the lot where his meat market is now 
located, and raised it by wheehng on sand, nights after he had fin- 
ished his day's work in the shop. He put up a building and cqn- 
tinued to work at his trade about ten years, and then opened a meat 
market, in which business he still continues. Mr. Warren has 
always done an honorable business, and is in prosperous circum- 
stances. He is considered a rehable business man and stands well 
in the community. 

Eeuben Osborn, proprietor of the "Strong House," East Ta- 
was, is a native of Elmira, New York, and came to Iosco County 
in 1867. He first bought some land about three miles from East 
Tawas, cleared off the timber and made a comfortable farm, which 
he cultivated for about five years. He then moved into the village 
and bought a hvery stable belonging to James Page, that stood on 
the present site of W. H. Clough's store. After continuing in the 
livery business for about a year and a half, he sold out to Mr. D. 
Donohue, and then run an omnibus between East Tawas and Tawas 
City. In January, 1878, he leased the "Strong House," and in 
1880, purchased the property. Mr. Osborn is one of the most 
popular landlords* on the Shore, and is always ready to do every- 
thing that can contribute to the comfort of his guests. Mr. Osborn 
also carries on his farm near the village. 

D. Donohue, liveryman, is a native of Ireland, and emigrated 
to Canada in 1848. In 1868 he came to East Tawas, and for a 
time was engaged in hauling supphes to lumber camps. In 1874 
his son purchased the hvery stable of Eeuben Osborn, and run it 
until the following October, when he died, and Mr. D. Donohue took 
the property, and still continues the business. In the Winter he 
has "tote" teams running between Alpena and Standish. Mr. Don- 
ohue is an enterprising man and does a successful business. 

Solon Sawyer is a native of Lockport, New York, and in 3868 
came to East Tawas, and since then has been identified with the 
manufacture of lumber at this point. For two years after locat- 
ing here, he was foreman of the saw mill of Smith, VanValkenburg 
& Co., and then took a similar position with W. G. Grant & Son, 
now the Emery mill. Mr. Sawyer remained there until the 
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Winter of 1882, when lie returned to liis old position, wliicli he still 
holds. He is one of the reliable men of the county, and stands 
high in the estimation of the public. He is a member of the 
Masonic order, and has held the offices of supervisor and highway 
commissioner. He has a wife and five children. 

Joseph L. Eobinson, of the firm of C. M. Joslin & Co., mer- 
chants at East Tawas, is a native of Canada, and came to Michigan 
with liis parents in 1864. In 18G7 his father, Thomas Kobinson, 
settled on a farm in Baldwin Township, about three miles from the 
village of East Tawas. Joseph was clerk in the village after he 
arrived at an age w^hen he began to do for himself, and in the 
Spring of 1881 w^ent into partnership with Mr. Joslin, a leading 
merchant of the village. In the Summer of 1882 he built a hand- 
some residence on Bay Street. He is a young man of excellent 
chiracter, and a good business man. 

Marvin Wilber, deceased, was one of the early settlers in 
Iosco County, and it was after him that Wilber Township was 
named. He was born in Mendon, New York, January 25, 1812. 
At eighteen years of age he concluded to go West, and emigrated to 
Michigan, settling in' Oakland County. From there he moved to 
Macomb County, and in 1868 settled in Iosco County. He was a 
resident of East Tawas until his death, June 27, 1882, and held 
several township offices. He left a wife and four children. He 
was a prominent member of the Congregational Church and of the 
Masonic order. He was a man universally respected and his death 
occasioned widespread regret. August 7, 1861, he married Mrs. 
Eliza Clough, of Memphis, Mich. 

Capt. James Alley is a native of Canada and came to the 
States in 1855. He w^as engaged in lumbering and logging in Bay 
County about three years and then run a trading boat called the 
*' Union " up the shore as far as Tawas City. The mail was also 
carried on this boat. He run this boat several years and then built 
a schooner called the "Favorite." About 1866 he came to East 
Tawas, where he still resides. When he first came here he pur- 
chased land in Tawas Township and in the village of East Tawas, a 
considerable portion of which he still owns. He has two buildings 
in the village which he rents for stores. The Captain is one of the 
veritable pioneers of the Lake Huron Shore. 

E. G. Anschutz is a native of Germany and one of the pioneers 
of Iosco County. His parents emigrated to America in the year 
1848. In 1864 the family came to East Tawas. He had been in the 
employ of the American Fur Company, and came here from Sag- 
inaw. Soon after arriving here he took up a homestead, and now^ 
has a farm of 340 acres in the township of Tawas. After arriving 
here he built a house on what is now the corner of State and Main 
Streets, paying twenty-five dollars for two lots. The lumber for his 
house he carried on his back from the Whittemore mill at Tawas 
City. He kept a small trading place in his house for about a year. 
His father and himself built a saw and shingle mill and a grist mill 
about six miles from the village, and made the first flour ever man- 
ufactured in the county. Their operations at that time are described 
elsewhere. Mr. Anschutz's principal business has been lumbering. 
He also carries on his farm, upon which his family resides. He held 
the offices of deputy sheriff and coroner for several years. He has 
a wife and three children. He was about the first resident of East 
Tawas. When he settled here the present site of the village was 
covered, for the most part, wdtli timber. He helped survey the 
first village plat, and has witnessed the grow^th of the village 
from the very beginning. 

John A. Grant is a native of Canada, and came to East Tawas 
in 1867. At first he worked in the woods during the Winter and 
then worked at blacksmithing. In 1871^ he started a shop of his 
own wdiere Mr. C. M. Joslin's block now stands. In 1875 he built 



a new^ shop which' afterwards burned, and immediately after he put 
up the building which he now occupies. Mr. Grant is an indus- 
trious man and does an excellent business. He has a wife and 
three children. 

S. Garlock, late proprietor of the Miner House at East Tawas, 
was a native of Montgomery County, New York. In 1868 he 
came to East Taw^as, and from that time until his death in March, 
1883, has been identified with the industries of Iosco County. He 
was engaged in lumbering for about ten years. In 1878 he pur- 
chased the Miner House property and engaged in the hotel busi- 
ness, which he continued until his death. Since purchasing the 
property he has made extensiye improvements and additions to the 
house, among which is a building with a sample room opening to 
the street, for the use of commercial travelers. The house is now 
capable of accommodating ninety guests, and has an excellent rep- 
utation among traveling men. Mr. Garlock was a thorough hotel 
man, and a leading citizen of the place. 

J. W. Wonzer is a native of Ohio, and settled in East Tawas 
in 1868. He was a millwright and carpenter by trade, and came 
into this region on account of the better opportunities it afforded for 
his business. He has been engaged at millwright work along the 
the shore during his residence here. He built the pipe line w^orks 
of the Brine Supply Company, and at the ]3i'esent time is in the 
employ of William M. Locke. He was in the army from 1862 
until the close of the war. Mr. Wonzer has a wife but no children. 
He is a competent mechanic, and a man who sustains an excellent 
reputation. 

Henry Fournier is a native of Canada, and came to East 
Tawas in the year 1868, to work at lumbering. In a short time he 
went at work in the mill of the Tawas Mill Company, and has con- 
tinued in the s-ame place to the present time. In 1867 he built a 
dwelhng house and since that time has built two others. Mr. Four- 
nier has a wife but no children. He is an industrious man and an 
exemplary citizen, and has acquired a comfortable property. 



EAST TAWAS IN 1872. 

A very correct idea of East Tawas in 1872 may be formed from 
a description made at that time as follows : " This village is 
beautifulJy located on the Tawas Bay, about one and a half miles 
north of Tawas City. It has a good harbor with sufficient depth of 
water for the largest vessels. It has a population of nine hundred 
souls, which is rapidly increasing. The first settlement w^as made 
some five or six years since, and taking into consideration the short- 
ness of time, the progress made has been truly remarkable. Up- 
wards of two hundred mechanics and laboring men find profitable 
employment here, the most of whom have families. 

churches and schools. 

^^The village supports four churches, viz: Baptist, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and German Lutheran, all of which have a goodly 
membership in their societies, and are doing better every year. 
There is also a very handsome schoolhouse capable of accommo- 
dating about two hundred scholars, but in consequence of the rap- 
idly increasing population a large addition will, have to be made 
or a new^ building erected. 

sawmills. 

'*The sawmill of W. G. Grant & Son, Tawas Mill Company 
and Adams, Jolley & Company are located here and are doing a 
very extensive business. The capital invested in them is $175,000; 
cut in 1871, about 10,000,000 feet of lumber and intend to cut this 
year upw^ards of 25,000,000 feet. 
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SALT INTERESTS. 

"W. G. Grant & Son are making preparations for an extensive 
salt block, which they expect to have running next Spring. Their 
well is 925 feet deep, and the brine is equal in strength to that of 
Saginaw Valley. 

"This settles the long doubted question of salt on the Lake Shore, 
and it is expected that many others will undertake the enterprise, 
not only at the Point, but at Alabaster, Tawas City, Au Sable, and 
Alpena. 

"The Tawas Mill Co. expect to put down a well this Fall or 
early next Spring. At Au Sable, Loud, Gay & Co. are going to try 
the experiment, and at Alpena, Eichardson & Co., are talking of 
putting down a well. Should these parties be successful, it will be 
but a few years before the salt interest all along the Shore will be 
more extensive than it- is at the present time in Saginaw Valley, and 
will contribute very largely to the wealth and future prosperity of 
the various towns along the Lake Huron Shore. East Saginaw will 
receive her proportionate benefit from this new enterprise and dis- 
covery. 

FARMING LANDS. 

"Much has been said about the sandy soil in the vicinity of, Tawas 
not being productive, but a person visiting the plac^ will find some 
very fine gardens, where corn, potatoes, cabbages etc., seem to look 
as well as in any of the old farming districts in Southern Michigan. 
The soil is composed of five or six inches of black muck underlaid 
with sand and gravel. 

"Our correspondent says he found some good fields of grass, 
which stood Rye or six feet high and very thick, and fields of corn 
looking as well as the average quality in the State. 

"It is stated that the soil from four to ten miles in the interior is 
still heavier. The land can be easily cleared and no doubt made 
very productive. Many settlers have located farms in this vicinity, 
and at no distant day w^e may expect to see many valuable and 
handsome farms in Iosco County. 



"The people have for the past six months had in view a project 
for a Lake Shore branch to the Jackson, Lansing and Saginaw E. 
E., from Standish or Deep Eiver, direct to Tawas and up the Lake 
Shore. Hopes are entertained of the building of the road at an 
early day. 

STATE ROADS. 

"The local commissioner, Mr. D. J. Evans, informs us that con- 
tracts are about to be let for building a State road from East Tawas 
to Lake Michigan, and that the w^ork will be pusli'ed forward to an 
early completion. 

"This will p^;oduce actual settlement of the farming districts in 
the interior of the State, wiiich m time will contribute to the busi- 
ness and wealth of East Tawas. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

"The cash valuation of real estate and personal property of the 
village is about |600,000, one-half million of which has been added 
in the last two years. This year there will be added fifty dwellings, 
valued at |1,000 each, |10,000 in docks, and |40,000 in stores and 
various other improvements, making a total of $100,000. Among 
the buildings going up is a handsome and commodious hotel, being 
built by Mr. W. G. Strong. The main part of the building is fifty 
feet square, three stories high, with a wing eighteen by twenty-eight 
feet, two stories high. When completed ifc will contain upwards of 
twenty-five sleeping rooms, office, parlor, dining-room, sitting-room, 
kitchen, etc. It is located in the heart of the village in a lot 117 by 
284 feet. 



PRICES OF LOTS. 

"Store front of twenty-five feet can be obtained for from $200 to 
$400, according to location, and lots for dwelling houses, for from 
$150 to $300. 

SOCIETIES. 

"This place has a Masonic and Good Templar lodge, as follows: 
Baldwin Lodge, No. 274, F. & A. M., meets in their hall in 
Newman Block, on Tuesday evening each full moon. 

"W. M., James Eeeves; secretary, Lewis A. Waste. 

"East Tawas Lodge, No. 535, 1. 0. G. T. Hall over postoffice; 
meets every Monday evening. 

"Young Men's Christian Association. Eeading-room on Newman 
Street. 

BANKS. 

"The Tawas Banking Co. was established in 1870, and is now 
doing a very substantial business, and is a very valuable institution 
for the lumbermen and oiher business men along the Shore. 

BUSINESS. 

"East Tawas contains eighteen stores of various kinds, four 
hotels, one bank, one factory, two foundries and machine shops, 
one carriage shop, one lime dealer and manufacturer, three black- 
smith shops, one livery stable, one meat market, three saw mills, 
one salt manufactory. There are also two physicians, two lawyers, 
four ministers, one builder and contractor and two iusiirince aareuts. 



SOCIETIES. 



MASONIC. 



Baldwin Lodge, No. 274, F. & A. M., w^as instituted at the 
schoolhouse in East Tawas, February 2, 1870. The institution 
took place under the direction of E. J. Carney, and thirteen others 
from Bay City. An oration was delivered by Dr. James S. Eeeves. 
The officers elected and installed were as follows: James H. Co^s- 
hall, W. M. ; James S. Eeeves, S. W. ; Solon Sawyer, J. W. ; W. 
W. Hubbell, secretary; John Huston, treasurer; Edward Spileman, 
S. D.; Hugh Mc Donald, J. D.; Pardon Worden, Tyler; C. M. Jos- 
lin and W. H. Parker, stewards. There were seventeen charter 
members. There are about forty-five members at the present time. 
The officers for 1883 are as follows: W. M., E. B. Spileman; S. 
W., C. M. Joslin; J. W., Thomas McGill; secretary, A. M. Web- 
ster; treasurer, Benjamin Eichards; S. D., A. D. French; J. D., 
E. M. Pelton ; chaplain. Dr. James S. Eeeves. 

TEMPEKANCE SOCIETIES. 

A decided temperance sentiment has prevailed among the citi- 
zens of East Tawas from the very beginning. In 1868, three years 
after the first start was made, the East Tawas lodge of Good Tem- 
plars, No. 535, was organized with sixty members. Meetings were 
held in the room over the mill company's store. This society con- 
tinued for a time and then died out, and was succeeded by other 
forms of organized effort. 

A lodge of Good Templars was organized in April, 1878, with 
thirty charter members. The officers were as follows: A.J. Ur- 
quhart, W. C. T. ; Mrs. E. E. Periy. W. V. T.; Charles Morley, 
W. S. ; Miss L. HoUoway, W. A. S. ; James Dillon, W. F. S. ; 
Jesse Ingermalls, W. T.; Dr. A. Jeyte, W. M. ; Miss Chloe French, 
W. D. M. ; Miss Stella French, W. I. G. ; E. Eutherford, W. 0. G. 
The lodge continued for a time and finally disbanded. 

A Temple of Honor was organized in June, 1878, with twenty- 
one charter members. Their officers were as follows: M. McEl- 
roy, W. V, T.; D. B. Dixon, W. E.; C. C. Gilbert, F. E.; Eobeit 
Johnson, treasurer; Wm. Jenkinson, U.; E. Eutherford, D. U.; 
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Charles Flanders, guardian; W. A. Darling, sentinel; Daniel 
Davey, P. W. C. T. This society has also died out and given place 
to others. 

The Eoyal Templars of Temperance is a temperance organiza- 
tion, the chief feature of which is mutual life insurance. The soci- 
ety at East Tawas was instituted March 12, 1879, by George P. 
Smith, Deputy Grand Lecturer of the State. There were sixteen 
charter members, and the first officers were as follows: T. H. 
Baskervilles, S. C. ; J. E. Staats, V. S. ; J. C. Adams, P. C. ; 0. N. 
Carpenter, chaplain; M. McElroy, E. S.; W. M. Locke, F. S.; 
H. A. Wilmot, treasurer; Eobert Johnston, herald; John A. Clute, 
guard; W. Walter, sentinel; H. A. Goodale, medical examiner. 
There are at present twenty-one members. The meetings are held 
in Carpenter's hall. The present officers are as follows : 0. N. 
Carpenter, S. C. ; W. Walter, V. C. ; J. E. Staats, P. C; C. M. 
Joslin, chaplain; H. A. Wilmot, E. C. ; C. F. Comstock, F. C. and 
treasurer; John W. French, herald; John Walker, guard; J. H. 
Clute, sentinel; S. A. Harvey, medical examiner. The society is in 
a flourishing condition, and has among its members many of the 
leading men of the place. From this council t^vo members have 
been removed by death. Albert Silverthorne died in 1880, and his 
father received $2,000. The second death was that of Eev. J. B. At- 
chison, who died at Midland after his removal from East Tawas. 
His widow also received $2,000. 

There is also a branch of the Alliance, which was organized 
in the Spring of 1882, and which has enjoyed a good degree of 
prosperity to the present time. There are now seventy-one mem- 
bers. The officers are as follows: President, B. F. Oakes; vice 
president, Mrs. Hugh McDonald; secretary, A. M. Webster; treas- 
urer, Wilham Locke. 

OEANGEMEN. 

Hoffman Lodge of Orangemen, No. 150, was organized in 
1877 with five charter members. Eobert Johnson was the first 
Master. There are at the present time, eighteen members. James 
Dillon is Master. The lodge meets once a month. 

GRAND ARMY POST. 

The G. K. Warren Post, G. A. E., was organized July, 17, 
1882. Its organization was largely due to the efforts of Mr. Chas. 
W. Gabriel. The Post had twenty-six charter members, and the 
first officers were as follows: L. B. Smith, commander; B. F.Oakes, 
senior vice-commander; H. McDonald, junior vice-commander; 
H. A. Goodale, surgeon; J. M. Lyon, chaplain; H. 0. Nightin- 
gale, officer of the day; Chas. W. Gabriel, adjutant; D. L. Brewer, 
quartermaster; B. F. Marr, officer of the guard. There are at 
present thirty members. The meetings are held the fourth Tuesday 
of each month, at Caipenter's Hall. Eev. J. M. Lyon having re- 
moved from the place, Eev. J. M. Walker has succeeded him in the 
office of chaplain. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

Baldwin Lodge No. 377, I. 0. 0. F., was instituted at East 
Tawas, Friday evening, May 2, by Deputy Grand Master, George 
Shearer, of Bay City, with eighteen charter members. After being 
thoroughly organized, the following officers were elected and installed : 
D. E. Emerson, N. G. ; Jesse Ingamells, V. G. ; Frank Hough, E. S. ; 
Wm. Philp, P. S.; B. F. Marr, treasurer; Jos. Flanigan, warden; 
Hugh McDonald, conductor; Alex. Flanigan, 0. G.; John Miller, 
LG.; Dr. T. 0. Gates, E. S.N. G.; Wm. Landon, E. S. V. G. 

After the lodge business was fully completed, the members and 
a number of visitors from Tawas City Lodge repaired to the Miner 



House, and partook of a bounteous repast, prepared especially for the 
occasion. 

GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

The first burial place in East Tawas was a spot of ground now 
the corner of Lincoln Avenue and Main Street. The first person 
buried there was a Mrs. Eggart, who with her husband kept the 
mill boarding house some time in 1805. A second burial place 
was in some use a little farther out of town, and in 1871 the i^res- 
ent cemetery was started, and the coffins from the first burial place 
remo;ed to the new ground. An association, known as the 
Greenwood Cemetery Association, was organized, , but after- 
ward the cemetery was placed under the control of the board 
of health. The cemetery is located on the Au Sable road, upon a 
spot of high ground, and contains about four and one-half acres. 

PIONEER PHYSICIAN. 

There is not a spot on the American continent where tradition 
goeth back of the " medicine man." He was along this Shore and 
as the rejuvenating influence of civilization began to be felt he was 
converted into an Lidian doctor. He traversed the Shore at an 
early day carrying roots and herbs in a handkerchief. His materia 
medica was the whispering breeze which brought him messages 
from the hunting grounds of greater medicines. He selected his 
restoratives from nature's laboratory, but how many of his patients 
died from lack of Latin, the scattered graves of the early days re- 
fuse to tell. The Lidian doctor departed and left no successor. 

Dr. James Eeeves was the first resident physician in East 
Tawas, having settled here in 1868; and now upon the other side 
of three score years and ten is still in practice. 

He was born at Warren, Ohio, in the year 1813, studied med- 
icine at New Lisbon, Ohio, and began practice in Morgan County, 
Ohio, in the year 184G. He continued in that part of the State 
until the breaking out of the war, when he went into the army as 
surgeon and remained in the service until the close of the war. He 
achieved an enviable reputation as an army surgeon, and was con- 
sidered one of the most efficient and successful in his department. 
His constant service afforded an experience of great value to 
him in the practice of his profession in subsequent years. In 1868 
Dr. Eeeves settled in East Tawas and entered upon a field of 
practice that covered a large area of new and wild country. With 
an Indian pony and a buckboard he traversed all this region across 
the plains and through forests where roads were unknown. It 
was not an uncommon thing to be called up in the middle of the 
night to start upon a ride of seventy or eighty miles to some lumber 
camp in the forest. He continued in practice here until 1877 when 
he removed to Niles, Mich., and remained there until the Fall of 
1882. At that time, at the earnest sohcitation of friends, he re- 
turned to East Tawas and re-entered practice in his old field. Dr. 
Eeeves is a man of marked traits of character, and of original 
methods. His skill as a physician, and . especially in surgery, has 
been very pronounced. A rule of his practice has ahvays been to 
heal and preserve an injured part instead of removing it, and the 
consequence is that he has saved many persons from being crippled 
for life. He is one of the most prominent Masons in the State, 
having been a member of the fraternity since 1844. During bis 
life he has been gathering Masonic publications and the ' result of 
his taste and efforts in that direction is, that he now possesses 
the largest private Masonic library in the world, containing a large 
number of very rare and valuable publications. Dr. Eeeves is a 
man of stricl; integrity, and all his dealings have been such as to 
indicate a high sense of honor. He has a wife and three children : 
Ida, wife of Geo. A. Loud, of Oscoda; Harry M., of Detroit, and 
Wilham A. Eeeves, of East Tawas. 
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THE IOSCO COUNTY GAZETTE, 
was started at Tawas City in 1868, by James 0. and C. H. Whitte- 
more and 0. B. Church. In September, 1869, Charles S. Hilboiirn 
purchased the office and published the pnper until October, 1873, 
when H. E. Hoard purchased the office and continued the business 
until February, 1881, when he sold it to the present proprietor, Mr. 
C. R. Jackson, who removed the office to the village of East Tawas. 
Mr. Jackson is a native of Shiawassee County, Michigan, where he 
learned the printers' trade. In January, 1877, he came to Tawas 
City, and was with Mr. Hoard in the Gazette office until he made 
the purchase. Mr. Jackson is a good journahst and a rehable busi- 
ness man. 



BANKING. 

The banking business in East Tawas dates back to the year 
1870. At that time Mr. Charles M. Joslin was in charge of the 
books and office business of the Tawas Mill Company. Parties 
havmg checks of various lumber firms would go to the office and 
offer a discount to Mr. Joshn if he would cash the checks. 
Knowing the paper to be perfectly good, he bought it, and very 
soon was doing quite an extensive business in discounts and ex- 
change. The firm set apart a capital for him to operate with, and 
the place was thus supphed wth banking facilities, until the panic 
of 1875, when the company failed. The business was not re- 
sumed until Mr. Benjamin Richards, who opened a hardware store 
in 1874, began in a small way to cash checks and make occasional 
discounts. This business gradually increased, and when he retired 
from trade, in 1881, he opened a private banking office, which busi- 
ness he still continues under the name of the "Exchange Bank." 
Mr. Richards intends to increase his facilities for business, to meet 
the growing needs of the place. 



THE HARDWARE BUSINESS. 

The second exclusive hardware store in East Tawas was estab- 
Hshed in the Fall of 1874, by Mr. Benjamin Richards, who came 
here from Alpena and opened a store in the yellow building just 
north of the Strong House. About 1876 he erected a two story 
building on the corner of Newman and State Streets, and moved 
his stock into it. In 1881 he retired from trade, and was succeeded 
by his two sons, James and William G., who compose the firm of 
Richards Brothers. 

Benjamin Richards is a native of England, and emigrated to Am- 
erica in 1856. In 1836 he went to Alpena when that place was only a 
small settlement, and in company with another gentleman opened 
the first hardware store there. In 1874 he came to East Tawas 
and was again a pioneer in the hardware business, as already stated. 
Mr. Richards is an enterprising business man, and has done his 
full share in advancing the material interests of East Tawas. He 
has erected five store buildings, three on State and two on Newman 
Streets. The large and comfortable residence which his family oc- 
cupy, he built in 1875. He has been very active in public affairs, 
and his excellent judgment and sterling integrity give great value to 
his services in any public capacity. He has held the office of super- 
visor three years, trustee of public schools seven years, and treas- 
urer of schools six years. He is a prominent member of the Meth- 
odist church, and also of the Masonic order. His family consists 
of a wife and eight children, four sons and four daughters. One 
son is in the hardware business at Au Sable, one at school, and 
James and William G, compose the firm of Richards Brothers, his 
successors in the hardware business. They are enterprising young 
business men and do a large trade. They are the only hardware 
firm in East Tawas. 



TAWAS IRON WORKS. 

The Tawas Iron Works were estabhshed in the Fall of 1870, 
by Mr. John Walker. The original part of the shops was built at 
that time, and work commenced. Since that time, additions have 
been made to the works as the increasing demands of the business 
required. There is now a foundry, machine shop, blacksmith shop, 
and pattern department. The works are located on Bay Street,* 
convenient to the mills, and give employment to an average of ten 
men. In the Spring of 1881, Mr. Walker took his two sons, F. J. 
and S. A. Walker, into partnership, and since that time the busi- 
ness has been done under the firm name of J. Walker & Sons. 

John Walker, the founder of the business, is a native of the 
State of Delaware, and came to Michigan when a child, with his 
parents. He learned the machinist trade, which he has followed. 
In 1870 he came to East Tawas and estabhshed the Tawas Iron 
Works, as already stated, and has built up a large and prosperous 
business. F. J. and S. A. Walker, sons of Mr. John Walker, have 
been members of the firm of John Walker and Sons since 1881. 
They came to East Tawas with the family, from Lake Superior, in 
1870, and have been engaged with their father in the iron works 
since their estibhshment. F. J. Walker is married and has one 
son; S. A. is unmarried and resides with his parents. All the 
members of the firm are practical machinists. 



EAST TAWAS PLANING MILL. 

The planing mill and sash, door and blind manufactory, now 
owned by Mr. J. R. Staats, was estabhshed in 1869, by James Mitchell 
and George W. Oakes. Soon afterward Mr. Oakes bought Mr. 
Mitchell's interest and operated the business alone, until 1873, he 
sold to Staats & Quackenbush. In 1875, Mr. Staats purchased the 
interest of his partner, and since that time has conducted the busi- 
ness alone. 

Mr. Staats is a native of the State of New Jersey. In 1856 
he came West, and worked at the carpenter's trade. He was in 
Oakland County about eight years, and then went to Saginaw, from 
which plcice he came to East Tawas, in 1839, and was engaged at 
building until 1873, when he became interested in the manufacture 
of sash, doors and blinds, as already stated. He has continued his 
business as builder, which he has prosecuted very successfully. Mr. 
Staats is an active man in public affairs, and has held several local 
offices, although a Democrat, in a Republican village and county. 
He is at present supervisor and justice of the peace, and has been 
township clerk and treasurer, and school director. His manufact- 
uring interest is in a prosperous conlition, and gives employment 
to about fifteen men. 



THE AMERICAN PIPE COMPANY 

was organized in Detroit in May 1880, with a capital stock of |20,- 
000, for the manufacture of wood pipe at East Tawas. The stock- 
holders were W. C. Andrews, N. Edson, Geo. P. Smith, and H. B, 
Smith. The manufacture of pipe was carried on in the company 
sawmill until the Winter of 1882, when the company consoli- 
dated with the Michigan Pipe Company at Bay City, and the 
business transferred to that city. 



EAST TAWAS SAWMILLS. 

EAST TAWAS SALT AND LUMBER COMPANY. 

The sawmill now owned by this company dates back to the 
beginning of the village of East Tawas, and has always been known 
as the "Company" mill. In the year 1863 the firm of Smith, Van- 
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Valkenburg & Co., commenced the erection of a sawmill at Sand 
Point, but after the timbers were partly prepared, decided to locate 
the mill upon its present site, and early in 1864 the timbers were 
removed to this point. The detailed history of the operations of 
this firm appears in the general history of the Shore and village. 
The firm of Smith, Van Valkenburg & Co. was succeeded by the 
firm of Smith, Van Valkenburg & Westover, Mr. Luther Westover, 
of Bay City, having purchased Mr. Newman's interest. In 1869 
another change occurred and the property passed into the possession 
of the Tawas Mill Company. This company was composed of H. 
T. Noyes and Orlando Hurd, of the State of New York, and James 
L. Wicks, of Saginaw. The hard times caused the failure of this 
company in 1875, and for several years the mill was operated under 
lease. In 1881 the East Tawas Salt & Lumber Company was 
organized and purchased the property. This company was com- 
posed of Geo. P. Smith, Henry B. Smith, Eugene H. Smith, J. 
H. Schmeck, W. C. Stevens, W. M. Locke. In the Spring of 
1882, Messrs. Stevens and Locke withdrew from the company, and 
in the Winter of 1883 a half- interest in the property was purchased 
by Edward F. Loud, of Oscoda. The officers of the company are 
Geo. P. Smith, president; H. B. Smith, vice-president; Edward 
F. Loud, secretary and treasurer. The mill cut in 1882 12,882,000 
feet of lumber. 

The salt block was built in 1874-75, and the product of 1882 
was 36,000 barrels of salt. 

Geo. P. Smith is a son of H. P. Smith, one of the original 
founders of East Tawas, and Geo. P. Smith was also here at the 
beginning, and has always been closely identified with the progress 
of the place. He has been a pioneer mover in most of the re- 
ligious and social institutions of the village, and has liberally en- 
couraged all enterprises calculated to advance the interests of the 
village. 

Edward F. Loud is a son of Hon. Henry M. Loud, of Oscoda, 
and previous to his coming to East Tawas owned and operated a 
sawmill at Au Sable. • 

H. B. Smith is a resident of Bay City, and is one of the prin- 
cipal owners of the Michigan Pipe Works at that place. 

THE EMERY MILL. 

This miU is located in East Tawas, and was built in 1867-'68 
by the firm of D. J. Evans & Co, They operated the mill about 
two years, and were succeeded by the firm of W. G. Grant & Son. 
In 1875 the firm of Grant & Son failed. The firm of H. W. Sage 
& Co., Bay City, came into possession of the property under mort- 
gage, soon after the failure, and in May, 1877, it was purchased by 
the present proprietors. Temple and Hiram A. Emery. The style 
of the firm is Emery Brothers. The business gives employment to 
an average of eighty men. The product of the mill in 1882 was 
12,000,000 feet of lumber. During last Winter the mill was par- 
tially rebuilt, and with the improvements is one of the best saw- 
mills on the ShorQ. 

The salt well was sunk in 1872 as a test well, and had a capac- 
ity of about seventy five barrels a day. In 1881 the works were 
greatly enlarged, and the present capacity is about 80,000 barrels a 
year. The actual product of 1882 was 36,000 barrels. The well 
is 905 feet deep and is considered the best salt well in the State. 
The Emery brothers are practical and experienced lumbermen, and 
hme been very successful in their operations. Mr. Temple Emery 
attends to the mill, and Hiram A. Emery has charge of the log- 
ging business, a branch of lumbering in which he is particularly 
efficient. His head-quarters are at West Bay City. 

THE LOCKE MILL. 

This mill is located at East Tawas and was built by the firm 
of Adams, Swaney & Co., in 1866, and commenced running in Sep- 



tember of that year. This firm operated the mill for three years, 
and was succeeded by the firm of Adams, Jolley & Co., which failed 
m the financial panic of 1875. Afterward the mill passed into 
the hands of William Jenkinson, of Port Huron, who sold it to the 
present proprietor, WiUiam M. Locke, in March, 1882. The busi- 
ness employs thirty-five men, and the mill cut in 1882 5,500,000 
feet of lumber. Daring the past Winter extensive improvements 
were made upon the mill, which increased its capacity to about 
9,000,000. 



EAST TAWAS IN 1880. 

A bird's-eye view was taken of the village of East Tawas, in 
June, 1880, as follows: 

"Kesidents of Detroit may take the morning trains of either 
the Detroit & Bay City R. R., or the F. & P. M. R. R., and arrive 
at Bay City at 12:30, in time to take the steamer "Dunlap," "Me- 
tropohs" or "Dove" for this place — fare from Detroit $4.50; or take 
the steamer "Pearl" on Tuesday evening and arrive here Wednesday 
evening, or the steamer "Marine City" Thursday evening and arrive 
here Friday evening, or the propeller "Saint Paul" Saturday even- 
ing and arrive here Sunday evening. Fare, meals included, |3.50. 
Parties from Port Huron may also come by the above boats or take 
the Chicago & Lake Huron Railroad, or continue to Flint and take 
the F. & P. M. Railroad. Fare, f 3.50. AU the boats stop at the 
dock of Geo. P. & H. B. Smith, which is under the management of 
H. A. Walmarth, where will be found carriages in waiting for the 
Strong House and Miner House, and Messrs. Scott & Lamphere to 
take charge of baggage. Now seated in the carriages we proceed up 
through Newsman Street. The warehouse we are passing is capable 
of storing several thousand bushels of grain ; also a large amount 
of camp supplies. The sheds adjoining are for the storage of bar- 
rels of salt, with a capacity of about 15,000 barrels. Next upon 
our right is the sawmill and pipe works of Geo. P. & H. B. Smith, 
containing one gang and circular and slab saws, with a capacity of 
cutting 100,000 feet per day; also dock room for 3,000,000 feet, 
giving daily employment to 115 men, the pipe works alone employ- 
ing fifty men. At the right of the mill are the salt block and drill 
house, with a capacity of 150 barrels of salt per day. On the left 
hand side in the large lot is the salt pan block, with a capacity of 
fifty-five barrels per day. We now cross Bay Street, and the build- 
ing at our right hand is the company store, now occupied, the lower 
part, as a paint shop by Mr. McElroy, and the upper part as a suite 
of offices by Messrs. Smith, and the wing as a band room by the 
East Tawas cornet band. On the left hand side is a very nice build- 
ing painted brown, the lower part of which is occupied by Wm. 
Locke as a general store and postoffice, as. well as a storehouse. The 
upper part over the postoffice is occupied by W. C. Stevens as a law 
office and consultation rooms. He is also county treasurer. The 
balance of the upper part is not yet finished off. This block is 
known as the Newman Block, and was recently purchased 
by Mr. Locke from Mr. Richards, and we understand he intends to 
finish the building into offices. Next on the right is a large stone 
house used by T. F. Thompson for storage of camp supplies. Op- 
posite on the left, the harness shop and collar factory of Mr. A. S. 
Urquhart, who is also a large dealer in Stewart sewing machines, 
and being also town treasurer, has his office in the same building. 
Next on the right is the meat market of Mr. Edsall, who recently 
purchased out Messrs. Buchannan & Essen, and now keeps a large 
supply of meats and vegetables. Next on the left the large store- 
house of T. E. Thompson, and next adjoining is boot and shoe store 
of James La Berge, who employs constantly four men on custom 
work, and still adjoining is the residence of James' Taylor. Next 
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on the right is the magnificent Joshn Block. The first store is oc- 
cupied by Eobinson Bros, as a general store; the next by Mr. King 
as a drug store, over which is the suite of rooms occupied by Robert 
White, Esq., as law office and consultation rooms, while over the 
store of Messrs. Robinson is the Joslin hall, the finest medium- 
sized public hall on the Shore, capable of seating 300 persons. On 
the left is the extensive carriage and wagon shop of Mr. Gordon 
and the blacksmith shop of John Grant. Still adjoining is the 
vegetable and fruit store of A. Myers, and the next his residence, dry 
goods, clothing and merchant tailoring estabhshment. Next on the 
right is the large and commodious hotel, the American House, of the 
Curry Bros., of which Isaiah Curry is proprietor, capable of ac- 
commodating over fifty guests, an excellent bar in connection with 
this house, also large stable capable of holding fifteen teams. Next 
on the left is the newly fitted up grocery and feed store of T. W. 
Conklin. We now cross Westover Street— next on our right is the 
Mackin Block containing three large stores, two stories high ; the 
first is occupied below by H. C. Bristol, tlie front for pianos and or- 
gans, the rear for preparation of corundum, from the extensive 
quarries of Geo. Carleton. The upper part is handsomely fitted up 
as a residence and occupied by John Donohue as a residence. The 
next store, lately occupied as a gents' furnishing goods, the upper 
part as a dwelling; still the next occupied by John Donohue, who 
has fitted up a billiard hall containing three magnificent tables, two 
of Schulenberg and one of Smith manufacture, and fitted up in 
style equaled by f^w and excelled by none on the Shore. He has 
also in the building adjoining fitted up a first-class bar. The upper 
story is fitted up for offices. The whole size of this building is 
depth, 160 feet, with frontage of sixty-four feet, anJ owned by 
James Mackin. Next on the left, the grocery and feed store of W. 
H. Clough, who is also our town clerk, adjoining which is the War- 
ren Block, the first building occupied by James Curry as a first-class 
sample room; next, residence of Mr. Warren, and next his 
meat market, and next his store, now unoccupied. Next is the res- 
idence of Oney McDonald, adjoining which is his building, lately 
occupied by Scott Buell as a sample room, and still in the rear a 
large and first-class bowling alley. On the left is the Alley Block, 
two stories high, first part occupied by Mrs. Campfield and daugh- 
ters, as a dress making establishment; next store occupied by Mr. 
G. Strong, Esq., as a justice office and justice court; next by An- 
drew Starling, as ice cream parlors and restaurant, and over these 
is the office and laboratory of Dr. Jeyte. Next on the right is the 
Lake Shore House, capable of accommodating about thirty guests, 
and now under the management of William Green. This is a strictly 
temperance house. We have now arrived at State Street, and being 
the four main corners of this town, we will stop to take a view. At 
the left of State Street is a small building used by Mr. Lawson as a 
photograph gallery, and directly opposite is the large and magnifi- 
cent Richards Block, the main building being about 128 feet in 
depth, with total frontage of sixty-four feet. The main building is 
occupied as follows : Store, by Mr. Richards with a large stock of 
hardware, also house furnishing goods, over which is the large Ma- 
sonic hall; the front part of the next store by Mr. Lowe, with a 
rich and elegant stock of jewelry and sewing machines, and in the 
next building Mr. Quackenbush has the largest and most complete 
stock of furniture on the Shore. Now, again, on the opposite side 
of the streec is the general store of Mr. Joseph Dimmick, the 
largest store in this place, and well filled with goods. As the upper 
part of this building is so well adapted for a public hall, Mr. Dim- 
mick thinks some of so making it. Opposite this store is a very 
neat and tasty building belonging to Mr. Dimmick, now vacant, 
but lately used as a dress making establishment. We now take a 
view of Newman Street. The first store on our right is occupied 



by E. Rosenthal as a dry goods, clothing and gen's' furnishing store; 
next is Mrs. Blanchard's store ; the lower part is now vacant, but 
the upper part is used as a lodge room by the Orangemen; the 
next building is a boarding house for the mill men, the next is a 
residence and store and hall of 0. N. Carpenter; the store is vacant 
only as for holding justice court, while the hell is used alternate 
nights by the Good Templars, Royal Templars and Temple of 
Honor, and opposite this is the large and magnificent schoolhouse. 
Mr. Perry is principal, assisted by Miss Hitchcock, Miss Andison 
and Miss Hough. We now turn to the right and proceed to the 
hotels on State Street. We first pass the residence and barber shop 
of L. A. Campbell, in which he has two magnificent chairs, mirrors, 
etc., and all the equipments pertaining to a first class barber shop. 
We now arrive at the two hotels. Miner House and Strong House, 
being directly opposite each other. The Miner House is a large 
building newly furnished throughout, Stephen Garlock, proprietor, 
who maintains this a strictly temperance house. This house can 
accommodate eighty guests quite comfortably, and in addition to the 
elegant furnished parlors, a piano will soon be added. There is also a 
large stable in connection with this house capable of holding four- 
teen span of horses. The Strong House directly opposite, is also a 
large and commodious house, owned by Wm. G. Strong, Esq., and 
rented by Reuben Osborn, who has furnished it throughout in excel- 
lent style,and will also add a magnificent piano. Mr.Osborn has added 
a bar, well filled with choice hquois and cigars. This house is ca- 
pable of accommodating eighty guests, and also has a large barn 
attached thereto, capable of holding fourteen span of horses. Op- 
posite the Miner House, and on the lot adjoining the Strong House, 
is the large barn erected by Mr. Green for the use of his horses 
during the Winter while lunning mail stage from Standish to Al- 
pena, but now occupied by Charles Dease as a livery stable, where 
he keeps first-class rigs, also horses for sale. On the next corner is 
the store of Mr. Hawes, the lower part of which is now vacant, but 
will soon be filled with a stock of furniture. On the opposite cor- 
ner is the large blacksmith shop of J. Buckley, and in the next 
building is telegraph office. Miss Stella French, operator, assisted 
by her sister, Miss Piiebe French. The storm signal at this place 
is also under the management of Miss French. After partaking of 
a sumptuous dinner at our hotels, the cuisine of which is not ex- 
celled on the Shore, we ascend to the observatory of the Strong 
House, and tike a bird's-eye view of this place. To the northward 
we view Chuvch Street, upon which are many beautiful residences 
and four large churches, the one at the right hand, the M. E. 
Church, of which Rev. Atchinson is pastor; next, the Congregational, 
of which Rev. Mr. Hutchings is pastor; next the Lutheran, no ser- 
vices; next the Catholic, of which Father J. A. Roach is pastor. 
We now look to the east and discover the planing mill, sash, door 
and blind factory of Joseph Staats, at present employing four hands, 
and fifteen when running fuh, also the wagon and blacksmith shop 
of James Murray, and adjoining which is the cooper shop of Robert 
Merrick, who has a contract for furnishing all the barrels for 
Messrs. Emery Bros., also for Messrs. Geo. P. & H, B. Smith, 
amounting to about 360 barrels per day, and employs fifteen men. 
Mr. L. D. Spencer has the cutting of the staves and the heading, 
and employs eighteen men ; further down Westover Street we notice 
the Huron House, capable of accommodating thirty guests, owned 
by Marshall Mead, and now rented by Mr. Edsall; still on the same 
block is the building used by the East Tawas fife and drum corps, 
and fronting Westover Street,"*and in the rear of Mackin Block is 
the largest livery barn on the Shore, owned and occupied by Mr. 
Daniel Donohue, who has a fine assortment of carriages, buggies, 
cutters and horses, and during the Winter run ■ a line of his stages 
between Standish and Alpena. On Bay Street, east of the com- 
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pany's store, is the large two story building lately occupied by Ja&. 
Mitchell as a furniture store; next the bakery, then the dr'og store 
and dwelling of Dr. H. A. Goodale, who keeps a supply of drugs 
and notions. After passing one square you arrive at the East Ta- 
was House, kept by P. Mozette, and capable of accommodating 
forty guests — a temperance house. We next come to the office and 
mill of Wm. Jenkinson, which contains a circular saw with a ca- 
pacity of cutting 50,000 feet of lumber per day, and dock room for 
100,000 feet of lumber. Next is the property of Emery Bros., in 
which is situated their office, large barn, mill containing one gang, 
one circular saw, cutting 107,000 feet of lumber per day, drill- 
house and salt block capable of manufacturing 180 barrels of salt 
per day, cooper shop, large docks capable of storing 5,000,000 feet 
of lumber, and employing 150 men, and also their warehouse. Ad- 
joining the property is the largest natural boom and harbor of 
refuge on the lakes, with booming capacity of 1,500,000,000 or 
more feet of logs. We also have on Bay Street a large foundry and 
steam machine shop owned and superintended by Mr. Walker, and 
m the rear of the foundry is his blacksmith shop and feed mill (two 
run of stone). Still further on Bay Street there is now being 
erected a large flouring mill by Mr. English, and the machinery 
formerly in the Goodale mill will be put in this. On Westover 
Street, opposite the Huron House, will be found the dental rooms 
of Dr. C. E. Hamilton; also, in the same building, the millinery 
rooms of Mrs. Tossell and the dress making rooms of Miss Peter- 
son. Still further on Westover Street is the five -story storehouse 
of Geo. P. Smith, now occupied by B. C. Geel, who stores his 
camp supplies here— $5,000 to f 6,000 worth at a time. This past 
Winter he lumbered on the Au Gres and Au Sable. There is also 
the large three-story storehouse of John Jenkinson, which w^as well 
filled with supphes for his camps. Our music teachers are Miss 
Frankie Simpson, who teaches piano and organ, and Miss McMul- 
len, who also teaches piano and organ. The teacher of the cornet 
band is Professor Fuller, of Bay City. Our physicians are Dr. 
Budge, Dr. Jeyte and Dr. Goodale, each of whom have offices at 
their residence. D. Lavere has a first-class barber shop in connec- 
tion with the Strong House. Most of the vacant lots in this town 
are owned by the Tawas Mill Company, the trustees of which are 
offering them at exceedingly fair rates. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

William C. Stevens, Auditor General of Michigan, was a resi- 
dent of East Tawas from about 1869 until entering upon the duties 
of his present office, to which he was elected in 1882. He was born 
in Wayne County, Michigan, in 1839. He was among the earlier 
volunteers for the Union Army, and early in 1861, was appointed a 
lieutenant in the third cavalry under Col. Mizner. In November, 
1862, he was commissioned captain in the sixth cavalry, and in 
June, 1864, was commissioned major of the same regiment, with 
which he remained until it was mustered out at the close of the war. 
After the war he studied law in the Michigan University, was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1867, and two years later settled in East Tawas. 
He held the office of prosecuting attorney one term, and was county 
treasurer about ten years. He operated quite extensively and suc- 
cessfully in pine lands, and was always very popular as a lawyer 
and as a county officer. 

Joseph Dimmick was born in the town of Plymouth, Chenango 
County, New York, in the year 1816, and like many of the young 
meruin the Eastern States, worked his way West. For thirty-five 
years he was in trade in the city of Detroit, and for a time held the 
office of Deputy U. S Marshal, and also revenue inspector. In 1866 
he went to Sable to locate some land, and in 1870, came to East 



Tawas, to pay some taxes, and brought a small stock of goods, 
mostly Government blankets and clothing. It was not his inten- 
tion to remain, and he opened his goods in a barn, where Mr. Clough's 
store now stands. His coming marked a new departure in the mer- 
cantile business. He sold goods at low^er prices than had prevailed 
here, and his trade was so good that he increased his stock, and 
kept a great variety of goods. He soon removed to better quarters, 
and the following year moved into the yellow building opposite the 
Miner House. He was a natural tradesman and very soon acquired 
a wide reputation for the great variety of goods in his stock and the 
low prices at which he sold them. He moved again to the store 
now occupied by Mr. Eosenthal, and remained there a little over 
four years. In 1875 he built the large store building which he now 
occupies, and moved into it in the Fall of that year. This build- 
ing is 30 by 100 feet in size, being one of the largest stores on 
the Shore. Mr. Dimmick has always pursued original methods of 
business, and prided himself on being able to supply from his stock 
all the varied wants of his customers. He has always avoided pub- 
lic office, though at present trustee of schools. He is an ardent Ke- 
publican, and was chairman of the Eepublican county commitee for 
four years. He has considerable real estate in the county, a portion 
of which is a tract of 192 acres in the edge of the village, which he 
is improving. He is local ditch commissioner at the present time. 

De. H. a. Goodale is one of the pioneers of the Shore. He 
w^as born in the State of New York, and came to Michigan in 1842. 
He was first in Lapeer County and afterwards in Genesee County. 
In 1847 he was studying medicine, and in the Summer went to Au 
Sable, and fished about three months to earn money enough to carry 
him along with medical lectures. In 1849 he began the practice 
of medicine at Flint, Mich., and was afterward located in Bay City. 
In 1868 he came to East Tawas, and built a store on Bay Street, 
where he opened a stock of drugs and provisions. He had a partner 
named Page, w4io run the store. Dr. Goodale being at that time 
located in Bay City. In 1870 he removed here and engaged in the 
practice of medicine. He purchased a tract of land and cleared it 
for farming, and also built a shingle and gristmill, on the Tawas 
River. In 1881 he started his present drug store in the Joslin 
Block. Dr. Goodale is a veteran in medical practice, as well as a 
pioneer of Northern Michigan. 

Robert White, attorney at East Tawas, has done pioneer ser- 
vice in nearly every county on the Shore. He was born in 
England in 1832, and emigrated to America in 1855. He designed 
going to Cahfornia where he had a brother living, but his plans 
gradually became changed after landing in New York, and he suc- 
ceeded in finding an abundance of frontier life, without making so 
long a journey. After stopping a while in New York city he drifted 
up to Joliet, Illinois, and from there to Chicago. After about 
eighteen months of general observation, he made up his mind that 
it would be wise to engage in some occupation, and he secured a 
position with Mr. Charles Mears, the pioneer lumberman of the 
West Shore. In June, 1856, he landed at Peutwater, Michigan, 
where Mr. Mears w^as carrying on lumbering operations. He re- 
mained there engaged in clerical work until the Spring of 1857, 
when he was again attacked with a fit of adventure, and joined a 
party of six in a trip to Lake Superior in an open sail boat. They 
were four weeks on the way, and lay four days on Sleeping Bear 
Point without shelter. They reached Mackinaw in safety. After 
one or two other expeditions he went into the land office in Che- 
boygan County, and assisted in the office work and at general county 
and town business. He remained in the office until it was removed 
to Mackinaw, in 1858. He then taught school one term in Che- 
boygan, and from the Fall of 1858 to the Fall of 1859, he dis- 
charged the duties of county clerk of Cheboygan County. In the 
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Fall of 1859 lie journeyed to Alpena in an open iisli boat. Not 
being particularly fascinated with the ragged clearhig on the shore 
of Thunder Bay, he concluded to drift still further down stream, 
and he shortly anchored at Harrisville. He assisted in the organi- 
zation of a town at that point in the Spring of 1860, and was elected 
clerk and afterward supervisor. In the Fall of 1864 he was elected 
clerk of Alpena County. In 1869 he went to Lansing, in the inter- 
est of the bill for the organization of Alcona County, and while there 
drafted a bill to organize the town of Greenbush. In the Spring of 
1870 he again moved down stream as far as Au Sable. The follow- 
ing Summer he was admitted to the practice of law, and opened an 
office in the village of Au Sable. He remained there until 1872, 
when he went to Taw^as City, and the following year located in 
East Tawas where he is still engaged in the practice of law. There 
is no one on the Shore so familiar with the pioneer history of the 
Northern counties as Mr. White, and in most of their organic his- 
tory he has borne an active part, and helped write the opening 
chapters. In addition to his regular law practice Mr. White is also 
the attorney of the Detroit, Bay City & Alpena Kailroad Company. 

Temple Emery, of the lumber and salt firm of Emery Bros., at 
East Tawas, is a native of the State of Maine, and has been en- 
gaged in lumbering for twenty-five years. He has a natural taste 
' for machinery and at an early age learned the millwright trade. In 
1857 he went to Peshtigo, Wisconsin, and was in the employ of the 
Peshtigo Lumber Company for about eighteen years. He came 
from Peshtigo to Michigan, and in the Spring of 1877 became iden- 
tified with the interests of East Tawas, as already explained. Being 
thoroughly experienced in the manufacture of lumber, he at once 
made the mill a profitable concern, and increased its product from 
75,000 to 110,000 feet of lumber a day with the same machinery. 
Mr. Emery invented a log roller which was patented in 1875, and 
which is now in general use and is regarded as a valuable piece of 
sawmill machinery. He has also made other inventions in saw- 
mill machinery. His family residence is at Bay City, but much of 
his time is spent in East Tawas, in the management of the mill in- 
terests. Mr. Emery is one of the most pubhc-spirited men on the 
Shore, and contributes liberally to the welfare of the village in 
which his business interests are located. The driving park at East 
Tawas, said to have the besfc half-mile track in the State, owes its 
existence largely to his enterprise and liberahty. 

E. E. Pratt, lumber dealer. East Tawas, is a native of St. 
Clair County, Michigan. lu 1868 he went to Saginaw, and was en- 
gaged at inspecting lumber. He was subsequently at Port Huron, 
Cheboygan, Standish, and Bay City. In the Spring of 1881 he 
came to East Tawas, and went into business, shipping and inspect- 
ing lumber, the firm being Wheeler & Pratt. In January, 1883, he 
bought his partners interest in the business, and is now doing bus- 
iness alone. Mr. Pratt has been a successful operator in logs and 
lumber, and is one of the active and enterprising men of the village. 

John W. King is one of the prominent citizens of Iosco 
County. He was born at Grand Blanc, Michigan, where his early 
life was passed. His father was a physician, and had a farm, upon 
which John was brought up. In 1872 he came to Iosco County to 
transact some business, not intending to remain. Thinking it a 
favorable opening for business, he purchased a drug store at Tawas 
City, in 1873, and went into business. In 1878 he sold his store 
to Dr. Darhng, and opened another drug store in the village of 
East Tawas, which he sold to Dr. Goodale in the Fall of 1881. He 
has been engaged in lumbering, more or less, for several years, and 
at the present time is giving it his whole attention. He is in- 
terested in a drug store in Oakland County, and has large real 
estate interests in Tawas City. Mr. King has been justice of the 
peace, township treasurer, and was sheriff of the county from 1879 



to 1883, and made a very efficient and popular officer. He was 
married July 4, 1870, at Avon, Oakland County, to Miss Elvira E. 
Norton, of that county. They have two children. Mr. King is one 
of the liberal and enterprising men of the county, and one of its 
most popular citizens. 

Oren N. Carpenter is a native of Jetferson County, New^ 
York. In 1868 he went to Missouri, and in 1872 came to East Ta- 
was, from Battle Creek, Michigan. After arriving here, he opened 
a hardware store in the Mackin block, the first hardware store ever 
started in the village. He continued in business until about 1875, 
when, like many others, he was obliged to succumb to the pressure 
of the financial panic. In 1877 he was in the same business a 
short time at Tawas City. He has been justice of the peace up- 
ward of eight years and clerk qf the township three years. For 
some time he his given his attention to the business of the justice 
offi3e and real estate interests, and also deals in pumps. He is a 
mm of gooi juigin3iit in business matters, and transacts consid- 
erable business entrusted to his care. 

John Van Patten, one of the early pioneers of Northern 
Michigan, is a native of the State of New York. As early as 1814 
he came to Saginaw Vahey. He is a machinist and millwright by 
trade, and there are nob many mills in this part of the State that 
he has not repaired or rebuilt. At an early day he was identified 
with Bay City and Saginaw. In the Fall of 1869 he came to East 
Tawas, and rebuilt the sawmill of the East Tawas Mill Company, 
expending about |23,003 upon it. He remained here three years, 
and after a year in Saginaw, went to Farwell, where he built a mill 
for himself and operated it three years. He then went to Saginaw 
and operated a mill one season, and rebuilt the Hoyt mill. After 
repairing mills at other places, he again came to East Tawas, in the 
Spring of 1880, and during the next two years rebuilt mills at Au 
Sable and Alpena. In the Fall of 1882 he took the position of 
master mechanic of the Tawas & Bay County Bailroad, and soon 
after entering upon his duties received injuries w4iich seriously crip- 
pled him. After several months he was able to get about, and since 
that time has been looking after certain interests of the road, mak- 
ing drafts, etc. He has a wife and five children. Mr. Van Patten is 
weU known throughout the lumbering districts of the Shore and 
Saginaw Valley. 

W. H. Clough is one of the successful^business men of East 
Tawas. He is a native of St. Clair County, Michigan, and located 
in East Tawas in 1869. When he first came here he worked in the 
woods, and in 1875 went into the mercantile business with Mr. W. 
M. Locke. That partnership lasted three years, and he then was 
in business a short time with Mr. Conklin, since which time he has 
been in business alone. He deals extensively in groceries, flour, 
feed, hay, grain, etc. He also carries on lumbering operations, 
and deals some in pine lands. He has been a successful business 
man. 

James La Berge, dealer in boots and shoes. East Tawas, is a 
native of Lower Canada, and came to Michigan in 1869. He 
worked at shoe making in Bay City for a time, and in 1871 came to 
East Tawas and worked at his trade a few months, and in 1872 
went into business at Tawas City. He remained there about three 
years and a half, and then removed to East Tawas. In 1875 he 
built a fine business block and moved his stock into it. He has 
worked his way along carefully from a .small beginning, until now 
he has one of the finest shoe stores on the Shore, and is doing a 
prosperous business. He is an active member of the Catholic so- 
ciety, and an excellent citizen. His family consists of a wife and 
three children. 

S. L. Quackenbush, furniture dealer. East Tawas, is a native 
of Ann Arbor, and came to East Tawas from Saginaw in the Fall 
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of 1869. He worked in the planing mill and at various jobs, un- 
til 1873, when he formed a co- partnership with J. K. Staats, and 
purchased the planing mill and sash and blind manufactory. In 
1875 he sold out to his partner, and in 1877 bought the furniture 
stock and business" of William 'Daily, which he still continues. Mr. 
Quackenbush has built two dwelling houses in the village, one of 
which is his present residence. He has been very successful in his 
business operations, and is in prosperous circumstances. His store 
is in the Richards Blo^k. He has a family consisting of a wife and 
two children. 

B. F. Oakes, bookkeeper for Emery Bros., is a native of the 
State of Maine, and first came West in 1875, but returned East 
the following year. In 1877 he came to East Tawas and took the 
position which he still fills. Although never seeking public office, 
Mr. Oakes has always been an active and public spirited citizen, 
and interests himself in the general welfare of the place. He has 
been director of the school board, and is an influential member of 
the Royal Templars, the Masonic fraternity, and the G. A. R. post. 
He is an ardent Republican, and takes an active part in local poli- 
tics. During the war he made a very creditable record, working his 
way from the rank of private to that of captain. He enlisted July, 
1862, in Company D, Eighteenth Maine Infantry, and continued in 
the service until the close of the war. He has a wife and four 
children. 

J. M. Waterbury, engineer of the Tawas & Bay County Rail- 
road, has been connected with this road since June, 1881. From 
that time until August, 1882, he was superintendent of the road, 
and has since then been engineer. In the summer of 1882 he built 
the extension from Tawas City to East Tawas. Mr. Waterbury 
w^as editorially connected with the Bay City TrUnnu' for some time, 
and was also at one time in charge of the business department. He 
had formerly been engaged at journalism in New York City, and 
had also learned civil engineering. He is a man of marked 
attainments, and has been successful both as an engineer and a 
journalist. 

Henry A. Wilmot is a native of the State of New York, and 
came to East Tawas in 1872, in the employ of the Tawas Mill Com- 
pany. He remained with thac firm two years, and then worked in 
the planing mill two years. Afterward he had charge of the dock, 
and in 1882 became a partner with William M. Locke in the gen- 
eral mercantile business. Mr. Wilmot is a prominent member of 
the Royal Templars society and is one of the representative men of 
the village. In the Spring of 1883 Mr. Wilmot sold his interest in 
the store, and retired temporarily from business. 

H. 0. Nightingale, bookkeeper for the East Tawas Salt & 
Lumber Company, is a native of England, and came to America 
when six years of age. He was in the army from 1862 until the 
close of the war in 1865, and was for ten years in charge of a de- 
partment of the Western Union Telegraph Company's business in 
the city of New York. He was then auditor of the Geneva, Ithaca & 
Sayre, and Utica, Ithaca & Elmira Railroad Companies. For five 
years he was connected with the firm of John McGraw & Co., at 
Tonawanda, N. Y. In March, 1882, he came to East Tawas and 
was cashier and auditor of the East Tawas k Bay County Railroad 
Company, and superintendent of the Brine Company. Since 
April, 1883, he has been in the office of the ^ast Tawas Salt & 
Lumber Company. He hag a wife and four children. Mr. Night- 
ingale was wounded in the shoulder and lung at the battle of the 
Wilderness, from which he still suffers. 

A. J. Urquhart, harness manufacturer. East Tawas, is a native 
of Canada. In 1867 he went to Au Sable, and was foreman of the 
Loud mill. In 1870 he came to East Tawas and opened a harness 
shop. He started first at Tawas City but remained there but a 



short time. He has the only harness shop in the place, and does a 
prosperous business. He has been once burned out, and suffered 
a severe loss, as he had no insurance. Mr. Urquhart has held the 
offices of town treasurer and highway commissioner, and is a man 
who enjoys the respect and confidence of the community. 

Phineas Smith is a native of Williamsport, Penn. He came 
to East Tawas in the Spring of 1873, with Mr. Wicks, of the 
Tawas Mill Company, and has done the saw filing for that mill 
since that time. He has also been engaged in lumbering during 
the Winter season for a portion of the time. His family consists 
of a wife and adopted child. Their former residence was burned 
in 1881, and during that season he built their present home on 
Lincoln Avenue. Mr. Smith is a member of the Masonic frater- 
nity and is one of the leading citizens of the place. 

Dr. T. 0. Gates is one of the live men of Iosco County, and 
one of the leading physicians. He is a native of Ohio, and a 
graduate of fche Ontario College of Pharmacy, of Ontario, Can- 
ada, and the Sisters Charity Medical College, Cleveland, Ohio. He 
began the practice of medicine in 1869, in Ohio, and afterward re- 
moved to Canada, where he continued in practice until his health 
failed, and he removed to Michigan. After practicing a short time 
at Saginaw and also at Bay City, he located in East Tawas in Feb- 
ruary, 1881. In 1882 he opened a drug store on Bay Street, which 
is a successful adjunct to his practice. Dr. Gates is a man of great 
energy, and has acquired a very extensive practice. He has a large 
farm near the village, which he is improving, and which is already 
under a good state of cultivation. 

J. F. Mackin is one of thfe early pioneers of the Lake Huron 
Shore. He is a native of Flint, Mich., and as early as 1862 was 
engaged at building the State road from Kawkawlin to Tawas City. 
In 1864, having finished work upon the road, he went to Pennsyl- 
vania and spent a short time in the oil region. He then returned 
West and located at Au Sable, where he was foreman for H. M. 
Loud for about a year. He built a business block and several 
dwellings there, and in 1869 came to East Tawas. Soon after 
coming here he erected a building on Newman Street, and subse- 
quently added to it, making a two- story block, containing three 
store rooms. Mr. Mackin held the office of sheriff two years, 
deputy sheriff", four years; superintendent of the poor, six years, 
and highway commissioner, one year. He is deputy sheriff' at the 
present time. 

D. G. Lowe, jeweler at East Tawas, is a native of Canada, 
and came to Michigan in 1863. After remaining a while at St. 
Louis, he came to East Tawas in the Spring of 1878, and worked 
at repairing in the building now occupied as a news room, opposite 
Mr. Dimmick's store. In a short time he put in a small stock of 
jewelry, which he increased as the demands of trade warranted. 
In 1879 he removed to his present store in the Richards Block, 
where he is doing an excellent business. He has a wife and one 
child. 

J. J. EssoN is a native of New Brunswick, and came to East 
Tawas, from Dakota, in 1871. From 1875 to 1880 he carried on a 
meat market at East Tawas. In 1880 he removed to Tawas City 
and has since that time been engaged in lumbering. His family 
consists of three children, his wife having died in January, 1883. 

L. Allison, fruit grower, East Tawas, is a native of the State 
of Vermont. His parents were farmers and he was brought up on 
the farm. At the age of twenty-five years he engaged in lumber- 
ing, which he followed for several years, a portion of which time 
he operated a sawmill and manufactured lumber. Desirous of try- 
ing a new country, he started Y/est and settled in Iosco County in 
1871. He -bought (government land in Grant Township and lived 
upon it six years. During his residence in that township Mr. 
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Allison interested himself in the affairs of the town, and was treas- 
urer of the town for three years. In 1877 he sold his land in Grant 
and purchased two and one-half acres in the village of East Tawas. 
The following year he built a very large and line residence. He 
purchased his present place with the intention of engaging in fruit 
growing, and there is every reason to believe that in a short time it 
will prove a profitable business. His land is well adapted to fruit 
growing, and an excellent market is* at his own door. 

James Gunsolley, engineer at the Emery sawmill, East Tawas, 
was born at Plymouth, Michigan. In 1861 he volunteered as a 
soldier, and went out with Company C, Twenty-fourth Michigan 
Volunteers. He was a good soldier and remained through the 
entire war until its close in 1865. In 1867 he commenced work as 
engineer and machinist and has followed that occupafcion to the 
present time. He was in Bay City six years, and in March, 1882, 
came to East Tawas and took his present position. He has a wife 
and one child. 

Antoine Cakriveaux is a native of Canada, but for several 
years was a resident of Vermont. In the Spring of 1880 he came 
to East Tawas, and the next year opened a barber shop in Capt. 
Alley's building, on ^Newman Street. He has a wife and three 
children, and has the reputation of being an industrious and hon- 
orable gentleman. 



AU SABLE AND OSCODA. 

The two villages of Au Sable and Oscoda are entirely separate 
^m all matters pertaining to municipal existence, the former being 
an incorporated village in Au Sable Township, and the latter an 
unincorporated village in Oscoda Township .They have, however, 
so many interests in common, that a full and complete distinct 
history of each would involve many repetitions. 

The two villages join, and a stranger unacquainted with the 
facts would suppose there was only one large and flourishing city. 
There is nothing to indicate where Au Sable ends and Oscoda 
begins. A busy street extends along the river, and in its course 
crosses the invisible boundary between the two villages. Both 
have important lumbering interests which are alike concerned in 
the pine lands tributary to this point, and in the logging opera- 
tions of the Au Sable Kiver. Both have a common interest in the 
commerce of Lake Huron. Citizens of both villages unite in sus- 
taining certain church and society interests, and yet in other things 
the two places are separate and distinct. 

The Loud interests, the most extensive at this point, were in 
Au Sable until 1872, and in that part of the village the churches 
were built. In 1872, all that territory north of the Chevalier reser- 
vation, was detached from Au Sable and aLtached to Oscoda, which 
. took from the village of Au Sable, then incorporated, a large 
interest. 

In the general reviews of the Shore already given, many items 

of general interest appear. 

IN 1868. 

In August 1868, a citizen living on the Au Sable Eiver wrote a 
descriptive Mter from which we make extracts as follows: "We 
are living on the north bank of the Sable Eiver, about two miles 
above its mouth by land, and about eight by water. So you can 
judge from this, the crookedness of said river. Here, when we 
landed on the twenty-first of last May, we found the river filled 
full of logs for many miles above this place. In front of the house 
we now occupy, a strong boom is stretched across the river, well se- 
cured with strong chains and called the upper boom. Mr. Thos. 
J. Millen has charge of^this boom, and lets the logs pass through 
the gap or sluiceway as fast as they are wanted below. Mr. 



Charles Tanner is the foreman for the construction of rafts. They 
are generally built about sixty feet wide, and a half a mile in length, 
composed of logs of all lengths and sizes, some ten and some eighty 
feet long. When a raft is completed it is then towed to Detroit or 
Toledo by some one of the powerful tugs. At the different booms I 
suppose fifty men or more have l)een hard at work all Summer. 
They will most likely finish some time in September, and then, 
after a little rest, they will again go to the pine woods and there 
remain until Spring. Gen. Alger, of Detroit, is the head man in 
the lumbering business on this river. He is held in very high re- 
pute by all the lumbermen here. His greenbacks are paid out 
so freely and readily that it keeps the men in good humor. 

" The Sable is a noble river,being one hundred feet or more in width, 
eight feet deep, and more than one hundred and fifty miles long; 
being navigable for small vessels to the rapids, some twenty-five or 
thirty miles up from the village of Sable. The river rises in Otsego 
County. The north branch emerges from Manitou Lake and the 
south branch from a small lake in Koscommon County. They 
unite with the main branch in Crawford, then running an easterly 
course through Oscoda, Alcona and Iosco Counties to Lake Huron. 
The land along the river is very productive, but back a mile or so 
from the river the land is only fit for whortle and wintergreen 
berries. The land where we live is worth fifty dollars per acre. It 
belongs to Gen. Alger. His hay crop was good and well secured. 
The oat crop is very heavy. His corn and potatoes look well. Now 
if anyone wants to see a splendid garden, let him come to the Sa- 
ble, and then go up the river about a mile and there he can see a 
garden of three or four acres that is really worth looking at. It 
belongs to Messrs. Loud, Priest & Gay. They are men of great 
enterprise, and are fast building up a city here, and give employ- 
ment to about one hundred men. The great whistle on their 
splendid sawmill tells the men when to come and when to go, and 
it seems to regulate the time for all the lumbermen for miles 
around. The village of Sable is growing very fast; most all the 
buildings look new; as though they were made but yesterday, ex- 
cept a string of shanties along the river, belonging to^the fishermen. 
There are several steam mills on both sides of the river, three hotels, 
half a dozen stores and any amount of saloons. I think there is a 
fine opening here for a stavemill, as tlie material could be floated 
down from the head of the river, such as Norway pine, elm, ash, 
oak and basswood. There is also in the village a good opening for 
a lawyer, printer, a tailor and for many others who are not afraid 
of work. Fishing here is carried on very extensively. Large 
quantities of whitefish and trout are almost daily taken from the 
deep waters of Lake Huron, then barreled up and sent off. They 
are sold at retail at one shilling each, eitlier fresh or salted, and 
large ones at that. This is a great place for berries. The soil and 
climate seem w^ell adapted to them. First we have the winter- 
green, then the strawberry,, blue whortleberry, red raspberry, black 
raspberry, black currants, gooseberries, and now the black whortle- 
berries are just in their prime. The blackberries are not yet 
ripe. Cranberries grow in a large marsh, six miles north of 
here, near Cedar Lake. 

*' Our worst and most troublesome enemies are mosquitoes, and 
the most dangerous are rattlesnakes. Quite a number of the latter 
have lost their lives in this vicinity during the present Summer. 
Game is very plenty, but our time has not been spent in hunting." 



AU SABLE AND OSCODA IN 1873. 

These two villages were mentioned in 1873 as follows: *'Au 
Sable is situated at the mouth of the Au Sable Kiver, and Oscoda 
is adjacent to it. The two villages join together. They have a 
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population of about 2,500. We have six sawmills here, and two 
more are in course of erection. We have twenty dry goods and 
general stores, six hotels, three schoolhouses, two church organ- 
izations—Methodist and Presbyterian — blacksmith shops, five 
doctors and three lawyers. The Au Sable Eiver is the finest lum-' 
bering stream in the State, the current being swift — about five miles 
an hour — and the w^ater deep. Logs are never hung up in this 
stream. The firm of Loud, Gay & Co. are carrying on the largest 
lumbering business here. They have two mammoth mills, one for 
short logs, capacity 120,000 feet a day, and a long timber mill, 
capacity 80,000 feet a day. Both these mills are running and doing 
good work. This company constantly employ about 250 men, own 
60,000 acres of pine lands, and 'put in' every Winter about 30,000,- 
000 feet of logs. They have cut this season up to June 1st, 18,- 
722,000 feet, and have sold and shipped 2,628,000 feet, the aggre- 
gate value of which is |14,453. Their machinery is of the best 
and latest improvements, and everything is carried on in a first-class 
business manner. They also have a store which is the best building 
in the county. Their sales for the month of May amount to 
$14,070. The above items I obtained from one of the firm and do 
not doubt their correctness. Li the great storm last Fall part of 
the dock of the company was washed away, together with nearly 
a million feet of lumber, which was a severe loss, but with their 
accustomed energy, as soon as practicable, they commenced to re- 
build, and now have the piles driven and capped. It will cost over 
$5,000 to replace it. 

"Messrs. Smith, Kelley k D wight have moved their mill from 
Forester and have commenced to build here. They are laying a 
stone foundation. Their mill will be capable of catting 80,000 feet 
per day. This is an A No. 1 firm, and we are very much pleased to 
have them come. 

" Messrs. Moore & Tanner are also building a similar mill to 
Smith, Kelley & Dwight's, and near the same spot. Then we have 
Backus & Bro., an old and good firm, Caldv/ell & Smith, the Au 
Sable Lumber and Shingle Company, who own a splendid mill, and 
others of the same stamp. 

" In regard to the growth of this country and its future pros- 
pects, I would say that I have resided here some five years, and 
that five years since the population of the county did not number 
as many as we now have in this place. The county of Iosco has 
. increased more in population and Avealth in ratio than any other 
county in the State. Our lumber resources cannot be equaled. 
There is estimated to be 4,000,000,000 feet of pine contiguous to 
the river, and that of good quality. Next season there will be two 
salt wells sunk here. Never were carpenters more in demand than 
now, not only here but all over the county. Every village is rap- 
idly growing and first-class buildings are going up. The Lee 
House is the best hotel in Sable and is doing a good business. This 
house is furnished in good style, and Mr. Dunn, the landlord, is 
well liked. The Methodists have been erecting a church at a cost 
of f 12,000, and the Presbyterians are again about to rebuild at a 
cost of $4,000. Angus McDonald is building a large hotel, four 
stories high, ninety feet long by sixty wide, cost $12,000. Our 
improvements are of a substantial nature, showing that capitalists 
have faith in the permanency of this place. Village lots are rapidly 
being taken up, and real estate is rising in value. Our Summers 
here are deHghtful. the lake breeze always regulating the heat. 
The Winters are, to my mind, much preferable to the counties 
farther south, for the reason that when Winter once sets in we 
have snow continuously until the break-up, and I do not notice 
that it is any colder here than in Detroit. Our Winters are steady 
and uniform. 

"We are hoping that ere long we shall have a railroad, and have 



good faith that in the course of two years we shall be trudging 
down to the depot. There is not the slightest doubt but that it 
would pay now. Four steamboats from Saginaw are run on the 
Shore line, and two from Detroit. All are doing a large and pay- 
ing business. Five years ago one could easily do all the work. 
There is an abundance of work for carpenters, and in fact for all 
kinds of trades. 

"I am aware that Au Sable has had in the past a pretty hard 
name, but I desire to say that now there is not a more peaceable 
and quiet lumbering town in the State, or one with better pros- 
pects. The village has been lately incorporated, and we have a 
very good class of officers. No rowdyism is allowed. Every one is 
impressed with the fact that we are growing into importance, and 
business is the order of the day. " 



All SABT.E AniJ.AdE. 

Who first gave the name Au Sable to the tortuous stream that 
is now an important highway of lumber traffic, and is know^n Dy 
that title, may never be known, but the propriety of the name will 
never be called into question. Au Sable — the sand — was used to 
designate the region at the mouth of the river, which point has been 
visited for more than a century. Here Jesuit missionaries halted, 
and French traders were at times engaged here in traffic. It was 
a favorite resort of Indians, and for many years before they became 
scattered, they had a burial place on the river, not far from where 
Crippen k Schofield's foundry now stands, in Oscoda. This point 
dates back to an earlier period than any other along the Shore. 
What changes have taken place would be difficult to describe. It 
is certain, however, that at some time in the past the ground now^ 
covered with buildings, was beneath the waters of Leake Huron, as 
is true of this entire Shore line. 

EARLY SETTLEMENT. 

In September, 18G8, James 0. Whittemore, of Tawas City, 
and a pioneer of the county, outlined the early history of Au Sable, 
and from his sketch w^e make the following extract : 

"The first settlement made in Iosco County was at the mouth 
of Au Sable River, to which the valuable fisheries attracted atten- 
tion at a very early day. Some time previous to 1848, Curtis 
Emerson, of East Saginaw^ and James Eldridge, located the land 
at the mouth of the river, on both sides, covering tine site of the 
present village plat of Au Sable, and also a part of the property of 
the Backus brothers, on the north side of the river. Benjamin F. 
Pierce, Esq., of Bangor, in Bay County, at that time had a trading 
post or storehouse which formed the landmark, from which, in 
March, 1849, Eldridge and Emerson set ofl" and divided lots front- 
ing on the river, to resident fishermen and others, who wished to 
purchase. 

"The names of the seven original purchasers were Benjamin 
F. Pierce, W. L. P. Little, James E. Smith, Enoch 01m stead, 
Hulett Duell, Patrick Perrott and Horace D. Stockman. These 
lots had from 50 to 150 feet frontage, and ran back at right angles 
to the river, to the back line of the Government subdivision. Subse- 
quently, Mr. Alberti was sent to survey and plat the new^ town, and 
it was thought best to lay out the lots parallel with the lines of the 
Government survey. When this new survey was laid down over 
the division lines of purchase which ran northeast and southwest, 
an innumerable amount of gores, triangles and fractional lots was 
found, and a tangled network of fines ensued, which a Philadel- 
phia lawyer could not unravel. Happily, this plat was not recorded, 
and in the Spring of 1867, mainly through the judicious efforts of 
Francis B. Smith, Esq., who owned a large part of the town, a new 
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survey was made, which left the ancient houndary hnes undis- 
turbed, and which furnished a much more convenient and accessible 
arrangement, and a better view of the town from the river. 

"The white fish and trout fisheries off the mouth of the Au 
Sable River, constituted the main business of the town for many 
years. Many thousand barrels were taken which found a ready 
market in the Southern States, through Cleveland, Sandusky and 
Cincinnati; the capture of these required a large fleet of sail craft, 
and the curing and packing gave employment to many coopers 
and other hands. Thousands of barrels of salt were required, and 
thousands of dollars worth of nets and fishing apparatus as well as 
large supphes of provisions and clothing for men. The furnishing 
of these laid the foundation of the fortunes of Mr. Fehx O'Toole, 
one of the most prosperous citizens of Au Sable, whose fine block 
of stores, crowned with a pubhc hall and Masonic lodge rooms, 
forms one of the most conspicuous ornaments of the village. 
Sometimes the demand was very great and prices were very high, 
and the business was exceedingly profitable. At other times prices 
would sink to the lowest mark, inspection would then be unusually 
severe, and the profits would be on the minus side of the ledger, 
Mr. O'Toole often made large advances to fishermen in the early 
Fall and supphed them with provisions and clothing for themselves 
and men during the fishing season. 

"Often, at the close of the season in December, if 'luck' had 
been poor, the whole catch of many boats would not repay 
these advances, and yet they and their famihes were shut in for a 
long Winter, with no employment or means. At such times Mr. 
O'Toole's courage and generosity never failed. He was ready to 
carry them and their famihes through the Winter, relying on their 
honor for repayment another season. And to the credit of these 
fearless 'toilers of the sea,' be it known, that hardly ever did they 
prove themselves unworthy of his confidence. In the fishing 
season it was a splendid sight to see a fleet of fifty sails emerge 
from the mouth of the river and spread their wings to the off -land 
breeeze of the morning— widening out their column as they ad- 
vanced, they soon receded and were lost to sight below the horizon. 
All day, and sometimes late into the niglit, they would be absent; 
sometimes in calm and shine, and oftener in heavy seas and Storms 
of rain and snow. Many times would they come in at midnight, 
cased in ice, formed by the seas which swept over the deeply loaded 
boats. But though exposed to toil and hardship, it was all taken 
with a hght heart, and the night was vocal with the songs and jests 
from til e returning fleet. The New England fisheries are often 
called the nursery of our navy, but the Au Sable fisherman can 
handle his little craft with a skill and daring and fearless grace, 
that Cape Ann or New Bedford cannot excel. He delights in 
storm and danger, and the Winter storms of Lake Huron are as 
dangerous with their heavy cross seas as any on the Atlantic. 
This wild, free, reckless life is full of poetry and excitement. It 
carries us back to tlie days of Vikings and the Danish rovers of 
the North Sea, to whom song and mirth and flagons of ale were of 
more price than the spelhng book and the peaceful arts of civihza- 

tion. 

•'The age of poetry fled into the night of tradition, and the pro- 
saic modern era came in, with the first shipment of machinery for 
the sawmill of Messrs Backus & Brother, the pioneers in the lumber 
business of Au Sable. All felt instinctively that a new order of 
things would aiise, and all classes of citizens rejoiced at this new 
acquisition. The firm laid their plans for an extensive estabhsh- 
ment, which have since been steadily carried forward. Their first 
mill was a small one, erected for the purpose, principally, of pre- 
paring materials for a larger mill, and for the necessary buildings 
connected with a larc:e lumbering establishment. Their first mill 



was destroyed by fire, after running a year or two, but the larger 
mill is now, and has been some time, in successful operation. 

"This mill is the most favorably situated for shipment of any 
miU on the river, and has splendid booming facilities on the river 
for its logs. The Messrs. Backus are men of untiring energy and 
activity, and pay close and constant attention to their large and in- 
creasing business. They have a large boarding house and several 
dwellings. Next in order in time came the mammoth establish- 
ment of Loud, Priest & Gay, second only, in this part of Northern 
Michigan, to that of Messrs. Sage & McGraw, at Wenona. No 
expense has been spared to make this mill complete in all its ap- 
pointments, and it is now in successful operation. It is situated 
cbout a mile up the river, where they have secured good booming 
privileges, and have ample space for the numerous buildings re- 
quired by such an enterprise. They have an immense boarding- 
house, store, etc. 

"Then followed the sawmill of Messrs. Burrows & Brother, who 
have an admirable situation in the heart of the village, and also the 
shinglemill of F. X. Holscher, which turns out 30,000 shingles per 
day. And further up is the new saw and shingle mill of Messrs. John F. 
Park & Co. The United States Clovernment is now expending an ap- 
propriation of some fifty thousand dollars in removing the bar at the 
mouth of the river, which has heretofore been the principal hin- 
drance to the prosperity of the town — substantial piers filled with 
stone are being built each side of the entrance, which will tend to 
confine the current and keep the channel clear in future. Since 
dredging has commenced, the steamer "Keynolds" has been able to 
run into the river. The head waters of Au Sable Eiver reach far 
into the interior of the State, extending from the vicinity of 
Houghton Lake, half way to Mackinac. Large tracts of pine 
border on this river, the manufacture of which will give employment 
to a large population. Our space forbids further detail except a few 
passing notices, first among which is mention of the handsome 
and well filled store of our young friend, Wm. 0. Lee, and his 
partner, J. W. Glennie, which forms an agreeable contrast to the 
little one- story building where we first found the former dispensing 
drugs. Their location is a good one, and their energy and enter- 
prise will meet a sure reward. In the way of hotels, there is the 
Sable House, which has lately changed occupants, and the Ex- 
i change Hotel, which is always overrun with guests. The O'Toole 
Block has three business halls on the first floor, two of which are 
occupied by Mr. O'Toole, with merchandise, and one by Mr. James 
McGarrity as a billiard room. 

"Messrs. Saymore & Schram keep a large stock of clothing, etc. 
Besides the original village plat, our old friends, H. D. Stockman, 
Allen Terry and B. F. Pierce, have each surveyed and platted an 
addition to the village of Au Sable, and desirable lots can be 
obtained at reasonable prices." 

PRIOK TO 1865. 

Life in Au Sable had but few variations, al hough the popula- 
tion was continually changing. The staples of those days were 
whiskey and fish, but the citizens had little interest in the fish, ex- 
cept as articles of merchandise. With whiskey it was different. 

It would be a difficult task indeed to collect the names of all 
who at some time occupied a place in the procession that came or 
went, as the case might be, between the years of 184B and 1860. 
The fishing grounds here were widely known, and were sought by 
scores of men in pursuit of temporary and profitable occupation. 
Many came here for a single season and never returned; some stu- 
dent in pursuit of means to finish an education, or others who, 
after a season, settled into permanent and profitable occupations. 

FIRST RESroENTS. 

Geo. Hulett Duell came to Au Sable in Sex3tember, 1848, and 
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his family and that of Mr. Stockman, father of Horace D. Stock- 
man, were the only families here during the following Winter. 
They lived together in a shanty about where the O'Toole Block now 
stands. Mr. Duell was born in New York State, and was a sailor. 
About 1841 or 1842, he went to Thmider Bay and fished several 
years. After coming to An Sable he followed fishing and sailing. 
He owned two vessels, and sailed one of them a portion of the time. 
One son, Charles, was drowned during one of their trips in 1860. 
Mr. Duell was one of the original purchasers of the land here, as 
already stated. He lived here until His death, in November, 1874. 
Jesse Duell has lived here to the present time, and followed 
fishing, until the past five or six years, he has been engaged at mill 
work. He is now in the employ of the Au Sable Lumber Company. 
He has a wife and six children. Mr. Duell is the oldest resident of 
the place at the present time. 

Horace D. Stockman, who died June, 1870, remained here most 
of the time, after coming with his father in 1848. He was also en- 
gaged in fishing, and owned forty acres of land which his father 
gave him, and which is now known as Stockman's addition to the 
village of Au Sable. He was born at Elyria, Ohio, August, 22, 
1826. When fifteen years of age his father took him to Thunder 
Bay, to fish, as he was in delicate health, and it was thought the 
change and occupation would be beneficial, and it so proved. In 
1848 he came here with his parents as already stated. He fol- 
lowed fishing and sailing for many years, but during the latter part 
of his life was occupied with his real estate interests. He was twice 
married, the second time to Miss Ann Baudeman, at Port Austin, 
Michigan, April, 1862. Mr. Stockman was a prominent man in the 
county, and left a handsome property. He left a wife and four 
children. The oldest son has the management of the farm, a valu- 
able piece of property near Oscoda village. 

Jesse and Isaac Muncey, are also genuine pioneers of the Lake 
Huron Shore and of Au Sable. Their father, Jesse Muncey Sr., 
was originally from Virginia, and their mother from Sandusky, 
Ohio. Their father put the first hght in the Thunder Bay Hght- 
house, and was keeper there twelve years. Jesse Jr. was born on 
Thunder Bay Island, in 1839, and Isaac was born there in 1845. 
In 18 "2, their father freighted along the Shore with a scow, and 
during that year brought a load of lumber to Au Sable for Mr. 
Stockman ana Mr. Duell, who were here at that time. Jesse used 
to accompany his father, and his recollection of Au Sable in 1852 is 
very distinct. A narrow strip along the bank of the river was free 
from brush or trees, but back of that the ground was covered with 
brush and jack pines. The old Indian log house stood just in front 
of where the postoffice building now stands. There were also a few 
fishermen's huts. ^ The banks of the river were very high and the 
channel narrow. 

The elder Muncey afterward engaged in fishing here. Summers, 
and lived in Lower Saginaw, now Bay City, Winters. He died in 
1859. 

Jesse and Isaac began fishing as soon as they were old enough, 
and have followed that occupation ever since, and have also en- 
gaged in running a trading vessel between this place and Sebewaing. 
Both are married. Jesse has three sons, and Isaac two. Another 
brother, George, was here until 1875, excepting three years, during 
which time he was in the army. Since 1875 he has been a resident 
of Bay City. 

The Munceys are well known and honorable gentlemen, and 
though still in the prime of life are justly entitled to rank as pion- 
eers of this region. 

Those were halcyon days for fishermen. More fish could be 
caught than it was possible to handle, and nets were insufficient for 
the catch. 



Curtis Munger and Edwin Park were here several seasons coop- 
ering, and afterward went to Bay City. 

William Daggett came soon after, and became a well known 
and prominent citizen of the village aud county. He was a bach- 
elor, and died here several years ago. 

The McKinley family, and Elijah Grandy, the first postmaster, 
came along about this time. 

Felix O'Toole, who has already been mentioned, was a shoe- 
maker in Detroit, and after finishing his Winter's work would take 
pay in boots. These he brought to Au Sable and sold to fishermen, 
working himself tnrough the Summer. In the Fall he returned to 
Detroit to earn another Spring outfit. After a time he brought no- 
tions, each year adding to his capital and stock until he was able to 
get in a general stock, and amassed considerable property. He is 
now located at Albany, Oregon. 

. An incident is related in connection with Mr. O'Toole, which 
illustrates a trait of character among the rough men of those days. 
A fire broke out near Mr. O'Toole's store, which was thought to be 
in danger. Mr, O'Toole was in Detroit, and the men began carry- 
ing things out of the store, and also from the room above, where he 
slept when here. From under the bed was biought out an uncov- 
ered keg into which a large amount of money in bills had been pro- 
miscuously deposited. It had been stowed away under Uie bed in 
a room, open to any one who wished to enter, and where men were 
in the habit of frequenting for a httle. something that was kept in a 
barrel. The money keg was without burglar-proof lock or myste- 
rious combination, and yet the money was absolutely safe. The 
population of those days was rough, buf steahng was looked upon 
as the meanest crime in the calendar, and was neither tolerated nor 
attempted. Under the purifying influences of a progressive civili- 
zation that notion, however, has become obsolete. 

Benjamin Bowker, is also one of the pioneer residents of Au 
Sable, and one of the earliest comers into Iosco County. He was 
born in the State of New York, and came to Michigan when about 
four years of age. In 1852 he came to Au Sable with William Dag- 
gett, in a fish boat from Bay City. He remained about a month 
fishing and then went away. In the Spring of 1853, he came again 
and worked at coopering, making fish barrels, until the following 
Fall. He spent the Winters in Fhnt, and Summers came here and 
worked at his trade. About 1859, he losated here permanently. In 
September, 1860, he married Miss Hannah Armstrong, the cere- 
mony being performed by Horace Stockman, a justice of the peace. 
They began keeping house in a little house just back of where Angus 
Mc Donald's business building now stands. They have one child, a 
daughter. Mr. Bowker followed coopering until about five years 
ago. For the past two years he has kept the Boom Co. boarding- 
house during the Summer, and lives m the village during the 
Winter. 

In 1857, Au Sable Township was organized, and the hamlet had 
a local habitation. Another event of this year, and of still greater 
importance to the people at this particular point, was the estabhsh- 
ment of the 

AU SABLE POSTOFFICE. 

The postoffice at Au Sable was first estabUshed in 1857. Prior 
to that time, the few letters addressed to people at this point were 
brought from Tawas City or Bay City. ^ The Tawas City office was 
established in 1856. The mail carriers were authorized to get the 
mail and bring it to people at Au Sable. The first postmaster was 
Elijah Grandy, a fisherman. He kept the office in a small log 
house, where the O'Toole Block now stands. The next postmaster 
was A. Terry, who kept a saloon in a log building, just below where 
the preeent postoffice building stands. He was succeeded by Geo. 
P. Warner, who was also engaged in fishing. He kept the office 
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until 1866, and was followed by William 0. Lee, and in 1871 Geo. 
P. Warner was again appointed. In 1874 the office was removed 
farther up, and in 1876 the name was changed to Oscoda. The 
people of Au Sable beheved that their village was entitled to consid- 
eration, and in 1877 an office Avas again estabhshed in this village, and 
James E. Forrest, who had been deputy under Mr. Warner, was 
appointed postmaster, and is still in that position. The office is now 
kept in a building within a few feet of the place where it was estab- 
lished twenty-six years ago. The surroundings, however, have 
changed, and the procession of events has obliterated the early 
landmarks. 

James E. Foreest, postmaster at Au Sable, is a native of Eng- 
land, and emigrated to this country in 1862. After about a year 
in the State of Vermont, he started out in quest of a new country, 
and found a locality sufficiently new and wild at Au Sable. He ar- 
rived here in 1863, when this point was nothing but a fishing place, 
with perhaps a dozen shanties. He engaged in fishing, and re- 
mained a few months. He then went away, and stayed until the 
Fall of 1865, when he returned to Au Sable and settled here per- 
manently. He engaged in fishing and lumbering, and made the 
most of the opportunities that were afforded for making money. In 
1873 he went into the postoffice as clerk, and about that time, hav- 
ing accumulated a small capital, began to do a brokerage and dis- 
count business, which continued to increase, and the last few years 
he has done a general banking business. In 1877 he was appointed 
postfnaster at Au Sable, which office he still continues. He was 
supervisor of Au Sable Township from 1876 to 1880, and president 
of the village from the Spring of 1878 to the Spring of 1881. He 
is also director of schools. Mr. Forrest is a man of excellent busi- 
ness ability, and has the reputation of being possessed of sound 
business judgment, and is one who can be relied upon. As a 
consequence he exercises a commanding influence, and occupies 
the position of a leader in public affairs. He has furnished money 
to carry on many enterprises in the village, and in all his operations 
has proven himself to be a safe and successful business man. He 
has a wife and one son. Mr. Forrest has various business interests, 
but his personal attention is wholly given to his banking business 
and duties as postmaster. 

THE FIRST HOTEL 

was built about 1862, and was called the "Exchange." It was kept 
on the Au Sable plan of those days, and was the best hotel in the 
place. It stood where Mr. McFarlane has recently erected a new 
hotel, on the corner of River Street and O'Toole Avenue. It be - 
came inoculated with small pox, and was recently burned, without 
any questions being asked. It was first kept by a man named 
Stahl. 

SCHOOLS. 

The first school in Au Sable was taught, in 1864, by a Mrs. Hor, 
who took compassion upon the few children of the settlement, and 
gave them instruction in a private house. 

In 1865 Lhe first schoolhouse was builfc, the fishermen turning 
out on stormy days aud helping. It stood on the State road, near 
where the Episcopal church is now located. It was a primitive 
affair, enclosed with boards nailed up and down, and was just high 
enough inside for Mr. Horace Stockman to stand up in without 
damage to the top of his head. He was the tallest man in the 
region round about Au Sable. 

The first teacher in the new schoolhouse was Miss Jennie 
Doyle, now Mrs. Wm. Mackin, of Au Gres. 

In the Winter of 1868-'69, the number of children had so in- 
creased that it was necessary to run an extra, and Mr. F. D. Stur- 
devant taught a school in the second story of the old O'Toole build- 



ing. In order to throw more light upon the exercises, a sky light 
was put in the roof of the building, at a point where it would do 
the most good. 

In 1869, the main part of the present school building was 
erected, and Mr. Sturdevant taught in it. He ^\as followed by a 
man named Porter. 

In 1874-75, the addition to the schoolhouse was built. 

The principals since Mr. Porter, have been, in 1872-73, John 
M. Came; 1874 and to 1877, Charles P. Colvin; 1877-78, John M. 
Came; 1879, William 0. Butler; 1880-81, R.J. Barr; 1882-83, 
Charles S. Pierce. 

The schools were graded in 1877. The assistant teachers for 
1882-'83, were Misses Lucy Haight and Charlotte Stuart. Number 
of pupils enrolled, 280; number belonging, 170. 

THE FOUNDATION . 

of permanent growth was laid in 1865 by the building of the 
Backus mill, followed in 1866 by the Loud mill. At this time the 
territory now occupied by the village w^as mostly covered with jack 
pines. The first frame house was built in 1865, by Elijah Grandy, 
and stood on part of the ground now occupied by the National 
Hotel. It was afterward moved, and is now standing on Third 
Street, and is owned by Mr. John Moore. 

The first building of any pretension, in what is now the village, 
is the O'Toole Block, which was begun in the Fall of 1867 and fin- 
ished in the Winter of 1868. Mr. O'Toole occupied the lower floor, 
and the second story was fitted up as a public hall, and the Masonic 
lodge room. 

MASONIC LODGE ESTABLISHED. 

Au Sable Lodge No. 243, F. & A. M., dates from the Spring of 
1867, when the first preliminary meeting was held to take the 
necessary steps toward organizing a lodge. The following Summer 
a dispensation was granted by the Grand Master, to James Dalley, 
W. M.; James Mackin, S. W.; Patrick Murphy, J. W.; with power 
to institute a lodge. The first meetings were held in the loft of the 
old O'Toole building, which is yet standing at the end of the bridge. 
There were at that time about nine members. The charter was 
granted in January, 1868, and during that Winter the lodge fixed 
up rooms in the O'Toole Block, which it still occupies. There are 
about s'xty members at the present time, and their lodge room is 
handsomely furnished and indicates a flourishing condition. The 
officers, in 1883, are as follows: Cornelius Dietz, W. M. ; Joseph 
Sawtelle, S. W. ; Selig Solomon, J. W. ; James E. Forrest, treas- 
urer, Robert McCormick, secretary; Thomas Allison, S. D. ; A. D. 
Horton, J. D. ; W. D. Horton, tyier. 

Iosco Chapter No. 83, R. A. M., was organized in the Sum- 
mer of 1872 with ten members, and Cornelius Dietz, H. P. ; Henry 
G. Roth well, king; William McLellan, scribe. There are now about 
seventy members. The officers, in 1883, are as follows: J. H. 
Wentz, H. P.; H. N. Loud, king; C. E. Hicks, scribe; James 
Kerwin, C. H. ; Joseph Staats, P. S. ; Joseph Sawtelle, R. A. C. ; 
Selig Solomon, G. M. 3 V.; Thomas Allison, G. M. 2 V.; Thomas 
Bradley, G. M. IV.; Robert McCormick, secretary Geo. Orth, 
treasurer, W. D. Horton, sentinel. 

The order in Au Sable have lost twelve members by death, two 
of whom, Anthony Rogers and Samuel McKee, died in 1883. 



EARLY RESIDENTS. 

The following personal sketches are of some of the early 
comers who became residents of Au Sable. Others are mentioned 
elsewhere in this work. 

William D. Horton, one of the j3ioneers of Au Sable, was born 
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in Wayne County, N. Y., in 1822. In 1835 his parents removed to 
Oakland County, Mich., where he remained most of the time for 
twenty-five years. In 1850 he came to Au Sable, and kept hoarding- 
house, one Summer, in a building that stood near the old O'Toole 
building. In the Fall he returned to Oakland County. In 1860 
he removed to Ingham County and lived at LeKoy a short time. 
One year he kept a hotel at Dexter in Washtenaw County. In 
May, 1861, he came to Au Sable and settled on a tract of land on 
the State road, near the village where he still hves. In June of that 
year he was appointed deputy sheriff, and the following Fall was 
elected sheriff of the county. He was sheriff four years, and depu- 
ty sheriff the two following years. He was afterward supervisor of 
Au Sable Township and is again holding that office at the present 
time. He has a wife and four boys : one in Oregon, one in Idaho, 
and two at home. Mr. Horton is an honest and upright citizen 
and highly respected. He has always been connected with the 
public affairs of the township. 

Cornelius Dietz is one of the early comers to Au Sable, and 
has been prominently identified with the village since its organiza- 
tion. He is a native of New^ York City, and came to Ingham 
County, Mich., in the Winter of 1814, being then a boy about 
fifteen years of age. In 1865 he came to Au Sable, his principal 
errand being to see the country. At that time the ground upon 
which the villages of Au Sable and Oscoda now stand was mostly 
covered with jack pines. There were several fishing shanties 
standing along the present line of Eiver Street. The mercantile 
business of the place was carried on by Felix O'Toole, in a little 
building near the bridge. Mr. Dietz remained only about a week 
at that time. In the Fall of 1867 he visited the place again and 
stayed a short time. In 1868 he located here permanently. Mr. Dietz 
has occupied some official position most of the time during his resi 
dence here. He was active in connection with the organization of the 
village and held the office of president in 1874. He has also held the 
offices of trustee of the village, assessor, township clerk, and, at the 
present time is justice of the peace. He has a wife and five children. 
A portion of the time he has been engaged in scaling logs. He has 
belonged to the Masonic fraternity for many years, and is now serving 
a fifth term as master of the Masonic lodge in Au Sable. Mr. Dietz 
is one of the most respectable citizens of the place, and is well ac- 
quainted with its local history. 

Eli Miller has been a prominent builder and contractor in 
Au Sable, since the first settlement of the village. He is a native 
of Canada and has followed carpenter work and building for thirty 
years. In 1866, he and a brother, Paul Miller, came to Au Sable 
from Memphis, Mich., and engaged in the business of contracting 
and building, which they still follow. They have built and sold ten 
dwelling houses, besides a large amount of building for other par- 
ties. Mr. Miller was trustee of the village, four years, and assessor 
one year. He has a wife and one son. He has been very active in 
building up the village and has contributed largely to its growth 
and prosperity. During the last Winter Mr. Miller engaged in the 
grocery and meat business, which he intends to continue. 

John Miles, proprietor of the Au Sable House, is a native of 
Canada, and one of the early settlers of Au Sable. He came to 
Michigan in 1859. In 1866 he came to Au Sable, and like most of 
the early comers to this section, worked at lumbering in the woods 
during the Winter, and at other kinds of work Summers. In 1879 
he went into the hotel business in the American House, and was 
burned out soon after. He then rented the Au Sable House, a large 
and convenient hotel building, which he still keeps. The Au Sable 
House was the first hotel opened in Au Sable, and was built by 
Geo. B. Benner, in 1866. "' | 

James Quinn, liveryman, at Au Sable, is a native of Kelley's i 



Island, Ohio. He was in the army from the Spring of 1861 until 
1864. His regiment was the Twenty-fourth Ohio Infantry. Mr. 
Quinn was brought up a fisherman, and followed that business on 
Lake Erie before the war. In the Summer of 1866 he came to 
Au Sable and was engaged in fishing for about twelve years. When 
he came here the only painted house in the place was the one 
belonging to Alex. Waddington. In May, 1878, he went into the 
livery business on Stockman Street, which he still continues. 

Ephraim Mather is a native of the State of New York, and one 
of the early residents of An Sable. He is a carpenter by trade, and 
has been engaged at that kind of w^ork most of his life. He was in 
Canada twelve years, and came to Au Sable in the Summer of 1866 
from Alpena. He was government contractor one year, and in 
1868 built the first docks ever built here. He erected the first 
frame building in Oscoda, and the third one in the village of Au 
Sable. He has done more or less w^ork all along the Shore, and is 
familiar with the early condition and growth of this entire region. 
He has a wife and three children. Their residence was the third 
frame building erected in Au Sable. Mr. Mather is a prominent 
member of the Methodist Church, the Odd Fellows and Eoyal 
Templars. 

James McGarrity, deceased, was born in Detroit in 1881, and 
came to Au Sable about 1855. January 1, 1857, he married Miss 
Maggie Doyle, in Canada, and in 1861 they settled in Au Sable. He 
was engaged in fishing and hotel business. He erected several 
buildings in the village. He held a number of important positions 
during his life, and was a charter member of the Masonic lodge 
in Au Sable. He died December 12, 1874, leaving a wife and three 
children, one son and two daughters. The son, Charles J. McGar- 
rity, died in May, 1882. 

Patrick Murphy, who died July 12, 1877, was one of the early 
comers to x\u Sable, and for several years represented the township 
on the Board of Supervisors. He was a prominent member of the 
Odd Fellows and Masonic fraternities. He was born in Ireland, 
March 17, 1828, and emigrated to Canada in 1847. In 1849 he 
came to Au Sable, but only remained a short time. July 10, 1860, 
he married Miss Lydia Tennant, of Saint Clair, Mich. He was en- 
gaged in fishing, and made his home in i\.u Sable. For about four 
years he was in the grocery business. He was a man very much 
respected in the community. 

JusTEs Eogers has been associated with lumbering on the Au 
Sable Eiver fifteen years. He was born in New Brunswick, and in 
1868 settled in Au Sable. When he first came here he worked on 
the boom. Summers, and scaled. Winters. He then was engaged 
looking after the lumbering interests of outside parties, and has been 
so engaged to the present time. He is a practical lumberman, and 
reliable in every respect. He has been president of the village, and 
belongs to the Masonic fraternity and the Koyal Templars of Tem- 
perance. Mr. Eogers is one of the old residents, and is looked 
upon as a leading citizen of the village. He has a wife, but no 
children. 

James McCoy is one of the pioneer fishermen of Au Sable. He 
was born in Massachusetts. In 1862 he enlisted in the army, and 
went into service with Company A, Twenty-sixth Eegiment, Massa- 
chusetts Infantry. He remained until the close of the war, and 
made a good record as a soldier. Shortly after being mustered out 
of service, in 1865, he came to Au Sable, and engaged in fishing, 
which occupation he still continues, and is one of the oldest fisher- 
men now engaged at this point. He has a wife and three children. 

John C. McDonald, is a native of Canada. In 1862 he went 
to Saginaw, Michigan, where he remained three years. In the 
Spring of 1865 he came to Au Sable for the purpose of seeing this 
new country, and has been a resident here ever since. He worked 
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in the woods and took contracts for logging for three Winters, and 
was then clerk in hotels at Harrisville and Alpena for several years. 
He afterward started a restaurant at Alpena and was burned out. 
In 1872 he returned to Au Sable, and in May opened a saloon, 
which business he still follows. He was trustee of the village four 
terms consecutively, and for half a term to fill a vacancy. He has 
accumulated a comfortable property. His family consists of a wife 
and three children. 

Angus F. McDonald, has been a prominent man in the affairs 
of Au Sable since the organization of the village. He is a native of 
Canada, and came to Saginaw in 1863. In 1866, he came to Au 
Sable. He was a blacksmith by trade, and followed that until 1870. 
In 1869 he erected a building on River Street, and in 1870 opened 
a tobacco and liquor store, which business he still follows. Mr. Mc- 
Donald built his residence, and is interested in a large amount of 
village property. He was the first treasurer of the village, and held 
that office for four consecutive ternis. He was trustee of the vil- 
lage two terms, and president of the village one term. He is re- 
garded as one of the reliable citizens of Au Sable. 

A. J. McDonnell, carriage maker and blacksmith, is a native 
of Canada, and came to Au Sable in 1867. At the time he came 
here there was but one hou:e in the place having a shingled roof. 
He worked on the river and at the blacksmith's trade until 1879, 
when he opened a blacksmith shop, and started in business for him- 
self. In the Winter of 1882, he built the shop he now occupies on 
River Street. He does quite an extensive business in general car- 
riage and wagon work and blacksmithing. Mr. McDonnell is one 
of the early members of the Catholic society at Au Sable, and also 
of the Knights of St. John. He has a wife and four children. 

Malcolm McFarlane is one of the early settlers in Au Sable. 
He was born in Scotland in 1818, and the following year his par- 
ents emigrated to this country. In the Summer of 1866, he came 
to Au Sable, and helped build the first mill for the firm of Loud, 
Priest & Shepard. Mr. McFarlane is a builder by trade, and has 
followed that business most of his life. In 1868 he erected a dwell- 
ing, and the present year has built a large hotel on River Street. 
He owned the Lee House at the time it was destroyed by fire in 
1882. Mr. McFarlane has been trustee of the village several terms, 
and justice of the peace. He is one of the oldest Masons in Au Sa- 
ble, and has been, in various ways, identified with the history of Au 
Sable. He has a wife and five children. 

Geo. B. Benner, is one of the early residents, and the first ho- 
tel proprietor of Au Sable. He is a native of Connecticut, and came 
to Saginaw in 1850. In 1866 he came to Au Sable, and built the 
Au Sable Hotel, now kept by John Miles. Mr. Benner kept the 
house for fourteen years. It was the first hotel built here. When 
he came here in 1866 there were fifty- two fish boats floating on 
these waters, and between four and five hundred men engaged in 
fishing. Felix O'Toole kept a small trading store. Mr. Benner 
was a carpenter by trade. He has built five dwelling houses in the 
village which he rents, besides the Au Sable House, which he still 
owns. He has seven children. His wife died in 1879. Mr. Ben- 
ner ranks as one of the first permanent settlers of Au Sable, and has 
been a witness of the growth and development of this region. 

His family record is as follows: May 14, 1825, George B. Ben- 
ner, born; October 4, 1826, Ehzabeth Huffman, born; February 7, 
1843, Geo. B. Benner and Elizabeth Huffman, married; June 30^ 
1845, Leander Benner, born; December 30, 1849, Alexander Ben 
ner, born; August 9, 1852, Eliza Jane Benner, born; June 19, 
1855, Lovilla Benner, born; Jime 19, 1859, John W. Benner, born; 
February 2, 1862, Ida H. Benner, born; July 22, 1864, Eugene 
Benner, born; December 19, 1879, Mrs. Elizabeth Benner, died. 



A pioneer woman. 
The sort of women developed at tlie West is typified in the Au 
Sable lady, who reports her feats for a year as follows : "When our 
colony reached here there were few carpenters or mechanics of any 
sort to be had. Seeing they were fully employed, rather than wait 
for them, I revived an ancient hankering for tools, which I used to 
indulge at my father's work bench when a girl. I lathed five rooms 
entirely and set the studding for three. I made the doors and win- 
dow casings, planing and joining all myself, and hung the doors, 
besides setting the glass in the window frames. Made the pantry 
shelves, a table for the kitchen, and a cupboard, besides painting all 
the wood work. Did my own housework, cut and made all my 
boy's clothes, and made garden, beside caring for a sick neighbor." 
Added to these accomplishments, the woman who possessed them 
was a perfect bookkeeper, writing a hand like copperplate, and 
turning out a perfect set of books; could tint miniatures, model in 
clay with absolute genius, and could patch four pairs of trowsers in 
an hour. 

1857 AND 1879. 

The writer of the following visited Au Sable in 1857, and again 
in 1879. We make the following extracts from a letter written on 
the occasion of his last visit in August, 1879. It says: "The 
present visit to Au Sable calls up reminiscences of a former visit to 
this city in 1857, twenty-two years ago. 

" Bay City was Lower Saginaw at that time, and whortleberry 
expeditions to the Bay Shore among the amusements. We made 
one such. Our party consisted of members of Judge Campbell's 
family, Barney, Rogers, Monroe, Chillson and others, now old 
pioneers of the valley, twenty in number, and under the com- 
mand of Captains Pearson and Plough. A twenty-five hour voyage 
in a salt boat, on account of head winds, was vastly different from 
a pleasant trip of to-day on one of the lake steamers. Dove or 
Dunlap. 

"The first view of Au Sable was not very prepossessing, and to- 
day from the^erandah of the Winchester House we have failed 
to discover an old land-mark. 

"The fish houses that stood on either bank, the reels for stretch- 
ing the nets, Captain Terry's and Benjamin Pierce's residences, 
they were impromptu hotels ; we look for them in vain. The town 
of a half-dozen hamlets has grown into a village of a mile and a 
half in length, or rather two villages, Au Sable and Oscoda, 
though we found it a very nice point to settle with ourselves, when 
we had passed the dividing line, for this boundary zigzagged to suit 
land owners and give them their preference of name. 

'* Oscoda now has the advantage, the most capital being invested 
there. The heaviest firm is the Oscoda Salt and Lumber Company. 
They have two mills in operation with a united capacity- of 36,- 
000,000. They run one gang saw, four circulars, one engine 30x36 
and one 20x36. The size of the salt block is 110 feet by 220 feet, 
and they turn out two hundred and fifty barrels of salt per day. 
Four wells supply the brine. The number of men employed varies 
from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred. 

"Pack, Woods & Co. are another heavy firm, and their mill is 
nearer the lake. You have to cross the bridge to reach it. 

"The ofiice, store and houses of the employes would form a 
little village of themselves were it not that the accommodating division 
line, that makes as many curves as the river, sweeps around and 
gathers them into Oscoda. 



ORGANIC. 

At a meeting of the supervisors for the county of Iosco, State 
of Michigan, held at the courthouse in Tawas City, in said county, 
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on Tuesday, the loth day of October, a. d., 1872, tlie following 
described territory was incorporated as a village, to be known as the 
village of An Sable, viz: 

"All that tract of territory situate in the county of Iosco and 
State of Michigan, being in Town SB north of Range 9 east and 
bounded and described as follows, viz : 

"Commencing at the quarter post on the west line of Section 10 
in said Town, running thence northerly to the southerly hne of the 
Chevaher reservation, thence easterly on said line to the center of 
Au Sable River, thence northerly on the line of center of said river 
to the center of the State road bridge, then easterly on town road 
leading from said bridge to Lake Huron, thence southerly on shore 
of Lake Huron, until you reach the quarter line between the north 
and south half of Section 10, thence westerly on said quarter hne 
to the place of beginning," by the following resolution: 

Jh'solnul, That the petition of the citizens of Au Sable praying 
for tlic incorporation of the village of Au Sable, in Iosco County, 
be granted. That the territory in said petition described be, and 
the same is, hereby incorporated as a village to be known as the 
village of Au Sable, in Iosco County. That Henry G. Rothwell, 
Nelson Lipscomb and Patrick Murphy, be appointed as inspectors 
of the first election, to be held in said village. That said election 
be held on the 28th day of October, a. n. 872, at OToole's Hall 
in said village, at ten o'clock a. m. of said day. 

VILLAGE OFFICEKS. 

The following table gives the name of the village officers for 
the several years from the date of organization. 

1872 President, Nelson Lipscomb; clerk, P.J.Cunningham; 

treasurer, Angus F. McDonald; truitees, George 0. Bailey, George 
Orth, John W. Glennie, Henry G. Rothwell, Wilham Meharg, 
Wilham J. Angell; marslial, Patrick Murphy; assessors, George 
P. Warner, George McCane; street commissioners, James Kerwin, 
Wm. J. Angell, W. R. Smith. 

1878— President, Nelsrn Lipscomb; clerk, John M. Came; 
treasurer, Angus F. McDonald; trustees, Henry G. Rothwell, Cor- 
nelhis Dietz, Wilham Meharg, William N. Hively, James McGarrity, 
George Orth; marshal, Patrick Murphy; assessors, H. G. Roth- 
well, George P. Warner; street commissioners, James Barlow, W. 
R. Smith. 

1874 — President, Cornelius Dietz; clerk, George H. Keating; 
treasurer, Angus F. McDonald; trustees, William N. Hively, P. J. 
Cunningham, Wilham Blumberg, James Kerwin, Henry G. Roth- 
well, Wilham Meharg; marshal, Patrick Murphy; assessor, Eli 
Miller; street commissioner, James Barlow. 

1875— President, Albert S. Backus; clerk, William Meharg; 
treasurer, Angus F. McDonald; trustees, Daniel A. McDonald, 
John C. McDonald, James E. Forrest, James Kerwin, Wilham 
Blumberg, P. J. Cunningham; marshal, James Barlow; assessors, 
John R. Worden, Cornelius Dietz; street commissioners, John R. 
Worden, James Barlow. 

187G -President, John W. Glennie; clerk, George H.Keating; 
treasurer, George Orth; trustees, Luke Philhps, Robert McCormick, 
Selig Solomon, W. W. Henry, John C. McDonald, James E. For- 
rest; marshal, Allen H. Spencer; assessor, Volney F. Ward; street 
commissioner, A. H. Spencer. 

1877— President, Justes Rogers; clerk, George H. Keating; 
treasurer, George Orth; trustees, Angus F. McDonald, John C. 
McDonald, John Dempsey, Sehg Solomon, Eh Miher, Robert Mc- 
Cormick; marshal, Wilham Blumberg; assessor, Wilham N. Hively; 
street commissioner, George B. Benner. 

1878— President, James E. Forrest; clerk, Philip I). Bissell; 
treasurer, John W. Glennie; trustees, Eli Miller, Malcolm McFar- 
lane, John C. McDonald, John Dempsey, John C. Gram, Angus F. 
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McDonald; marshal, George Orth; asse: 
street commissioner, G. Orth. 

1879-^President, James E. Forrest; clerk, Philip D. BisseU; 
treasurer, John W. Glennie; trustees, Angus F. McDonald, John 
Dempsey, John Worth, John C. Gram, Eh Miller, Malcolm Mc- 
Farlane; marshal, George Orth; assessor, Wilham McFarlane; 
street commissioner, G. Orth. 

1880— President, James E. Forrest; clerk, P. D. Bissell; 
treasurer, D. A. McDonald; assessor, W. N. Hively; trustees, A.F. 
McDonald, Malcolm McFarlane, Selig Solomon, J. C. McDonald, 
Chas. R. Henry, John Worth; marshal, D. B. McDonald; village 
attorney, W. H. Simpson. 

1881— President, James E. Forrest; clerk, P. D. Bissell; 
treasurer, D. A. McDonald; trustees, A. F. McDonald, C. R. 
Henry, John Worth, Malcolm McFarlane, John C. McDonald, 
Sehg Solomon; marshal, Don. B. McDonald; street commissioner, 
James Quinn; assessor, W. N. Hively. 

1882— President, C. R. Henry; clerk, John Worth; treasurer, 
I). A. McDonald, trustees, Sehg Solomon, John C. Gram, D. 
McKinzie, S. Buell, Michael Kerwin; marshal, Donald B. Mc- 
Donald; street commissioner, Archie McFee; assessor, Wilham N. 
Hively. 

1883— President, Charles R. Henry; clerk, John Worth; 
treasurer, James E. Forrest; trustees, Selig Solomon, S. Buell, 
Geo. Orth, Philip Yockey, M. McFarlane, D. McKinzie; mar- 
shal, Donald B. McDonald; street commissioner, James Quinn; 
assessor, Wilham McFarlane; fire wardens, E. Mather, T. 
Wilson. 

PRESIDENT OF THE VILLAOE FOR 1888-4. 

Charles R. Henry, attorney at Au Sable, is a native of Lake 
Ridge, Lenawee County, Michigan. He graduated at the law de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, in 1879, 
and settled in Au Sable in March of that year. He opened a law 
office here, and soon acquired a good practice and won the confi- 
dence and esteem of the people of the county. Since 1880 he has 
been continually in public service, and has served the pubhc very 
acceptably. In the Fall of 1880 he was elected prosecuting attor- 
ney of the county, and re-elected in the Fall of 1882. He held the 
office of trustee of the vihage, and resigned in the Spring of 1882, 
upon being elected president of the village. He is also a member 
of the county board of school examiners. Mr. Henry is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and a successful lawyer. At the Spring election in 
1883 Mr. Henry was re-elected president of the village. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

Sacred Heart Church was started about 1869, by the occasional 
visitations of priests. In 1874-'7e5 a large church edifice was erected, 
and in 1875 Rev. C. J. Roche became the resident pastor. He also 
visits Tawas and Harrisville. The society numbers about four 
hundred families. There is also a school taught by Sisters of Char- 
ity, from Cincinnati, which has about two hundred and fifty pupils. 
The school was started with about fifty pupils in 1870. The church 
property is worth about $6,000. 

HEBREW CONCtREOATION. 

The Au Sable Hebrew congregation has about twenty mem- 
bers, and has a room for meeting fitted up in the O'Toole Block. 
The reader is I. Cohen. Private meetings had been held for about 
nine years prior to the Spring of 1888, when the present place of 

meeting was provided. 

ST. John's mission 

of the P. E. Church of Au Sable dates from 1879. During that 
year, after a canvass of those who had been consecrated with this 
church elsewhere, made by Mrs. Geo. 0. Bailey, of Au Sable, the 
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Rev. A. A. Butler, of Bay City, officiated at a service held in the 
Presbyterian church at Oscoda, after which steps were taken which 
led to the sending of a clergyman to Au Sable and Oscoda, in con- 
nection with the Tawases. The clergyman thus sent by Bishop S. 
S. Harris, was Rev. G. M. Skinner, who arrived about August, 
1880, and held services for a time in Temperance Hall, Oscoda. 
Afterward O'Toole Hall was used until the new church building was 
ready for occupancy. Rev. Mr. Skinner remained six months, and 
was succeeded in February, 1881, by Rev. W. 0. Pearson, who held 
services in O'Toole Hall until February 1, 188B, when the mission 
took possession of their new church. The new building was begun 
in June, 1882, and when completed was entirely paid for. The 
property cost, including lots, furnishing, etc., |2,000. Rev. W. 0. 
Pearson was still officiating, in May, 1883. The mission has a 
flourishing Sunday-school of fifty pupils. 

THE AU SABLE AND OSCODA NEWS 

is published at Au Sable, in the interest of the twin villages. The 
first number was issued May 17, 1877, by P.D. Bissell, who had pre- 
viously pubhshed a local paper at Marine City, Michigan. February, 
19, 1881, Mr. Bissell sold the office to L. H. Higgins, of St. Ignace, 
Michigan, who published it under the name of the News Publishing 
Company, with Webster Morris, editor. Mr. S. 0. GuUifer pur- 
chased an interest in the office, and in December, 1881, it was pur- 
chased by the present proprietor, Mr. J. K. Fairchild, of the Harris- 
ville Kerieiv. 

AU SABLE BRmOE. 

The Legislature of 1879 authorized the village of Au Sable to 
borrow a sum of money, not exceeding six thousand dollars, for the 
purpose of constructing a bridge across the Au Sable River. The 
proposition was voted upon at the Spring election, and was carried 
by an almost unanimous vote, there being only three ballots cast 
against it. The present iron bridge was immediately built, at a 
cost of about six thousand dollars. 



THE NATIONAL HOTEL. 

This is the finest hotel building in the four counties, norfch of 
Bay City, and the only brick hotel. It occupies the site of the old 
Eagle Hotel, and was built by Selig Solomon in 1881 and 1882. It 
is a brick structure, three stories in height, and admirably adapted 
to the purpose for which it is used. It is finely situated, command- 
ing a good view of the lake and harbor. The cost of the building 
was about thirty thousand dollars. It was opened to tiie public in 
September, 1882, and is one of the best kept hotels in Northern 
Michigan. 

THE BUILDER AND OWNER. 

Selig Solomon is one of the self-made men of Au Sable, and 
one who has invested his money in building up the village and ad- 
vancing its interests. Mr. Solomon is a native of Russia, and emi- 
grated to America in 1864. After spending about six months in 
Indiana, he went South to Jacksonville, Tennessee, and was en- 
gaged in the mercantile business at that place. While there he was 
married to a niece of Louis Myers, of Au Sable, who urged them 
to come North. Acting upon advice of Mr. Myers, Mr. Solomon 
and his wife came to Au Sable, arriving here July 20, 1873. He 
went into the mercantile business with Mr. Myers, and the partner- 
ship continued a few months, when Mr. Myers went to New York 
and Mr. Solomon carried on the business alone, until February, 1882, 
when he sold his store in order to give his attention to his real es- 
tate interests, which had grown so large as to require his whole at- 
tention. While in business Mr. Solomon discounted paper, and 
gradually purchased village real estate, as his means warranted, un- 
til at the present time he is one of the most extensive dealers in vil- 



lage property there is in the place. His principal purchases, how- 
ever, were in 1880. Thinking at that time that the village was en- 
tering upon an era of unusual growth, he invested extensively in 
lots and buildings, and subsequent experience demonstrated the 
correctness of his judgment. He erected a store building in 1879, 
and two others in 1881. He has in all twenty-three tenement 
houses, eleven of w^iich he built. His greatest enterprise, however, 
and one which is a credit to the village as w^ell as to himself, is the 
National Hotel Block. The lot upon which this building stands 
was formerly occupied by the "Eagle Hotel," which was removed 
to Oscoda and rebuilt, and is now the Winchester House. In 1879 
Mr. Solomon purchased the lot, and in 1881 and 1882 erected the 
present building. This building is built of brick, three stories high, 
and is occupied with the National Hotel, and two stores fronting on 
River Street. The hotel is admirably arranged, and is supplied 
with all the modern improvements. The block is by far the finest 
business block between Bay City and Alpena. The hotel was 
opened to the public in September, 1882. The cost of tlie building 
was $30,000, and of furnishing the hotel about |1,000 more. It is 
a contribution to the prosperity and growth of Au Sable, for which 
Mr. Solomon is entitled to great praise. He has been active in pub- 
lic affairs, and has held the office of village trustee for several 
terms. He has a wife and four children. He came to Au Sable 
with a capital of f 500, and during the ten years that he has been 
here, has amassed a handsome fortune, a large portion of which he 
has invested in a way that has helped build up the place where 
he has been prospered. 

J. W. WiDDiPiELD, proprietor of the National Hotel, is a native 
of Canada, and received a good education in the schools of the Do- 
minion. In 1861 he went to Detroit and worked for a short time 
in a planing mill. He then went into the car works of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad Company, and remained there eight years. 
In 1873 he came to Au Sable, and worked in a planing mill two 
seasons. In 1875 he went into the Cooper House, near Pack, 
Woods & Co's store in Oscoda, and kept the house for two years. He 
then opened the Winchester House at Oscoda, and kept it until Oc- 
tober 1881 . After leaving the Winchester he built a barn in Au Sable, 
and kept a livery stable until September, 1882, when he took possess- 
ion of the National, a new hotel just completed at that time. Mr. 
Widdifield is a natural hotel man, and is making the National a 
popular hotel. He is one of the most generous of men and is 
favorably known to the traveling public. 



MICHIGAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 

This company was organized in the Winter of 1883, with a 
capital of $50,000, which is being increased from time to time as 
may be necessary. The officers of the company are, James Dun- 
can, of Au Sable, president; John E. Potts, of Detroit, treasurer; 
Capt. Brown, vice president, and Mr. W. S. Waugh, secretary. The 
headquarters of the company are at Au Sable. The vessel property 
consists of the steamers "Olean," "Keystone," and "Mohawk." 
Another barge is being built. 

James S. Duncan, the founder of the business now carried on 
by the Michigan Transportation Company, has been a prominent 
business man of Au Sable for several years. He is a native of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, and emigrated to Canada in 1833. He started in 
the world without resources other than his own energy and natural 
talents. In 1871 he came to Au Sable, and was foreman of the 
sawmill of Backus & Bro. He finally acquired an interest in the 
mill by making a purchase of the property in 1875, with John E. 
Potts. In 1878 he went out of lumbering, and purchased a small 
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vessel. This was the foundation of the large vessel and transport- 
ation business he has since huiit np. He subsequently bought the 
steamer "Olean," and built the steamers" Mohawk" and "Keystone." 
Mr. Duncan is one of the representative business men of the State, 
and prominently identified with the commerce of its waters. He 
has a wife and four children, and resides in the village of Au Bable. 



PHILLIPS BEOS. PLANING MILL. 

Phillips Bros, are extensive builders and contractors, and also 
proprietors of a sash and door factory and planing mill. The factory 
was built in the Fall of 1882 by Luke Phillips, and soon afterward 
his brother, H. G. Phillips, went into partnership with him, the firm 
being Phillips Bros. 

Luke PmLLiPs, the senior member of the firm, is a native of 
England, and came to this country in 1852. He was in the war 
with the ninth Michigan Battery, from early in 1864 until the close 
of the vv^ar. In 1871 he came to Au Sable and engaged in busi- 
ness as builder and contractor. He has built nearly all of the prin- 
cipal buildings in the place. The Solomon Block, and most of the 
church edifices were built by him. He has carried on an extensive 
business, and is considered one of the best builders in this section 
of the country. Mr. Phillips has a wife and four children. 

H. G. PmLLiPs is a native of Canada, and is a carpenter by 
trade. In the Fall of 1882 he came to Au Sable, and became a 
member of the firm of Phillips Bros. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren. 

The firm operate the planing mill in connection with their bus- 
iness as contractors and builders, and manufacture sash, doors, 
mouldings, siding, etc. 



JOHN WILLIAM GLENNIE. 

The name of John William Glennie, bears a two -fold relation 
to the village of Au Sable ; in his life with its greatest activities and 
prosperity, and in his death with its greatest calamity and grief. 

The mention of his name calls to mind a scene never to be for- 
gotten by those who witnessed it. 

Friday, April 16, 1880, Lake Huron was swept by a terrible 
gale. Among the victims of its pitiless wrath was the fchree masted 
schooner, "Chriss Grover," loaded with stone, which was beached 
forty rods from shore, about a mile below Au Sable. The local 
paper told the fearful story at the time, as follows : 

"Less than a mile from where we write, sixty rods from the 
water-line of Lake Huron, lies the "Chriss Grover," stranded, broken 
up, valueless. In a severe blow she was disabled and cast upon 
our shore by the sea; in a severer storm next morning, in a perfect 
hurricane of wind and in the gloom of a snow storm, so dense 
and over-shadowing as to circumscribe the vision, the crew found 
themselves with nothing but death before them. Successive seas, 
^ponderous to crush, liquid to drown,' rolled against their boat, now 
quivering in every joint. Eising higher, coming swifter, more 
terrible in their grandeur, more iriesistible in their power, came the 
billows upon the ship, the mighty blows crushing her oaken ribs, 
their crests sweeping her decks and drenching the Avretched 
mariners to the skin. They knew certain death was their portion 
unless help came from the shore. 

"Brave men, fully recognizing the danger that must attend 
any attempt at rescuing the imperilled crew, took seats in a frail 
boat and nobly pulled through the surf, crossed the undertow, and 
struggled to reach the vessel; they were nerve and iron, but human. 
Human beings could not pull that boat through the sea with the oars 
used, and these brave fellows were flung back upon the sand. 



Other crews manned the boat; the great deep spared their lives 
because of their bravery, but hurled them back on land. 

"Teams had been dispatched for the life boat and crew of 
Tawas Station, but it would be hours before the boat could be 
trucked over the weary miles, and would it not be too late? The 
desperate strait of the seven on the 'Grover' urged pitying hearts 
ashore to attempt a desperate scheme — the throwing of a missile 
with rope attached over the boat from the mouth of a little cast- 
iron gun, not over two feet long, an hundred pounds in weight and 
two inches bore. From where we stand to-day it seems very 
strange that men of intelhgence, sharp, capable business men, 
should entertain the idea that this could be done with so small a 
piece of ordnance; and this might be our conclusion had we not 
known the emergency was great, and that these men were deter- 
mined to use every means their hands could grasp to save life; for- 
getful of self, unmindful of danger to themselves, they thought 
only of the perishing on the hapless schooner. 

"Foremost in the band of workers, most earnest of them all, 
were Messrs. J. W. Glennie, J. C. Gram, Geo. A. Loud, Frank 
Fortier and Theo. S. Wilkin. Around that fatal cannon they stood, 
Mr. Glennie himself discharged it. A cry of horror rose from the 
crowd when the smoke cleared away, revealing the fact that the 
gun had burst, and every man named above knocked down, and as 
was supposed at the moment killed. Fortier got up himself, and 
was not injured. It was found that Mr. Gram was badly bruised 
just above the right knee, and Geo. Loud cut under the right knee, 
both having been struck by the flying top log. Both these gentle- 
men were stunned and breathless, but soon recovered. Mr. J. W. 
Glennie who fired the cannon was a sight to behold. His right hand 
was horribly torn and mutilated, and his right leg broken in half a 
dozen places and literally smashed. When told by Drs. Sutherland, 
Weir and Breden that amputation of the leg and arm was neces- 
sary, he seemed to sink into the sleep of death very rapidly, and 
within two hours had ceased to breathe. 

"At midnight the life-boat from Tawas arrived, under command 
of Capt. Chute, and soon afterward the vessel's crew was safely 
landed upon the shore. 

"The sun went down that night behind the clouds upon an 
awe-struck community, for the news traveled as if the very gale 
shrieked it in passing. Men were staggered; they said, 'It is im- 
possible.' But pain stamped its imprint on every brow, and 
each read from the others face dread confirmation of what they 
tried not to believe. Then a realization of the disaster gradually 
took possession of cheated faculties, and strong men bowed low 
their heads. He was so strong, so pleasant in life, so firm a friend, 
so honorable and courageous an opponent, so keen a business man, 
so bright an ornament in the social circle, so original and quain t 
of speech, so affable and courteous and genial, one of whom so 
much of praise could worthily be said, against whom none could 
mouth save those who durst not meet his eye ; a remarkable man 
was John W. Glennie, and we write of his death and burial. 

"John William (jlennie was born in Nova Scotia on the 6th 
day of April, 18B7. In 1844 his father removed to Yarmouth, On- 
tario, where he died when John was sixteen, who then left home to 
do for himself. He passed a portion of a year in Lexington, and 
went from there to Alpena in 1859. In 1860, July 4, he married 
Miss Minerva Mooney, of Birmingham, Mich., the young couple 
making Alpena their home. In 1867 they removed to Au Sable, 
Mr. Glennie building the home in which he has since lived, that 
Summer. (The Wednesday previous to his death, he told the 
writer of the time he built this house, of the improvements he was 
then instituting, and changes he had about decided on for another 
Spring.) Of their three children, but one, Miss Lizzie, survives. 
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two little girls having been taken from their arms. When arrived 
at twenty-one years of age, Mr. Glennie took out naturahzation 
papers, and joined the ranks of the Repiibhcans, in which political 
faith he has been steadfast and unwavering, favoring the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Grant for president almost with his latest breath. He 
was customs collector of this port, moderator of the school dis- 
trict, and village treasurer when he died; he has been village pres- 
ident, trustee, township treasurer, and fihed other offices of trust. 
He was the choice of the Republicans of his county for representa- 
tive to the lower house of the Michigan Legislature in 1878, and 
the nomination -conceded him, but his business interests led him 
to withdraw his name from the convention. 

"His public hfe reflected the highest credit upon him and his 
party. His honesty was unquestioned. Though a strong partisan, 
never 'bolting' a nomination, and ever voting 'straight,' he was 
frequently elected to office in this Democratic stronghold, always 
running in advance of his ticket. He always voted an open ballot; 
this seemed to be an act he gloried in. 

"He was an Au Sable man. His time and influence were ever 
at the service of this village. His counsels, wise and politic, often 
shaped her course, and little wonder is it that flags were displayed 
at half-mast, and business places hung out the insignia of mourn- 
ing, for no truer friend, no more trusted adviser, had Au Sable. It 
has been said, 'Man dieth, and his mantle falleth upon other 
shoulders;' not so — there is none to take John W. Glennie's place; 
no; not one. 

"Mrs. Glennie and her daughter were away from home, the 
latter pursuing her studies m Ypsilanti, the former visiting her 
parents in' Birmingham, on that stormy, memorable afternoon. 
Hurriedly written dispatches were sent by messenger (Mr. Arcli'd 
McLeren) to the nearest telegraph station, which proved to be 
Standish, communication from here having been cut off by the 
breaking of the wires iiear Alabaster. Although care was taken to 
have the news broken gently to Mrs. Glennie, she did not learn the 
truth until Saturday night, and then in the most abrupt and cruel 
manner, on a steamboat dock and from a strauger, who did not 
know she was the wife of tlie man whose death he was ttUing of. 
Accompanied by her daughter and Mrs. Barr, she left that night 
for Bay City, and the next day, after experiencing a very rough 
trip, a landing was made at East Tawas, and the balance of the 
journey made overland. 

"The funeral was held Tuesday afternoon at the Presbyterian 
Church, under the auspices of the Masonic order, and was attended 
by the president and l)oard of trustees of the village, and the town- 
ship officers and fire company, and by the various Masonic bodies 
from Au Sable, Oscoda, East Tawas and HarrisviHe. 

"A committee of ladies, self- constituted, had draped the 
church in mourning. 

"The funeral discourse was, preached by Rev. A. McKiimon, 
who spoke eloquently of Mr. Glennie's distinguished traits of integrity, 
benevolence and charity, and each person present felt in the words 
of the minister that a great man — a good man — has fallen in our 
midst. His memory will not soon fade from the minds of those 
who knew him. J. W. Glennie was not only a man to be admired, 
but among those who knew him intimately, he was a man to be 
loved." 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Nelson Lipscomb, first president of the village of Au Sable, is 
a native of Marine City,- St. Clair County, Michigan. He is a mill- 
wright by trade, and has been identified with the sawmill and- lum- 
bering interests of Michigan for many years. He first worked 



along the St. Clair River and in that part of Michigan, and after- 
ward was engaged in lumbering, seven years, in East Saginaw. 
In 1871 he came to Au Sable from East Saginaw, and upon tbe or- 
ganization of the village, in 1872, was elected jjresident, and re- 
elected the following year. He built the Gram mill in 1872. In 
1873 he built the Lee House, which was destroyed by fire in 1882. 
He has a wife and four children, and lives in Au Sable. Mr. 
Lipscomb is an active man and one of the reliable citizens of the 
place. 

W. H. Simpson, attorney at Au Sable, is a native of the State of 
New York, and came to Au Sable in 1872, the year of its incorporation 
as a village. He was in charge of the Oscoda schools during the fol- 
lowing school year, and then attended college at Oberlin, Ohio. 
Returning from college, he studied law, and was admitted in 1876, 
under Judge Green, of Bay City. He immediately enteied upon 
the practice of law in Au Sable, where he does a large and lucrative 
business. He held the office of prosecuting attorney of the county 
four years, and has been village attorney since 1875. Mr. Simpson 
is a gentleman of large culture and a natural lawyer, and is re- 
garded as one of the leading men of Iosco County, both as a 
professional and a business man. 

E. Hough is a native of Saginaw, Michigan, and one of the 
early settlers in Au Sable. He enlisted as a member of the Tenth 
Michigan Infantry, in 1861, and was in the service until the close 
of the war in 1865, making an excellent record as a soldier. In 
the Fall of 1865 he came to Au Sable and worked at lumbering, 
that beiug the principal business here at an early day, aside fjoin 
fishing. Mr. Hough has a wife and one child, and resides in the 
village of Au Sable. He is a membei of tha Royal Templars of 
Temperance and the order of Odd Fellows. At present he is serv- 
ing the village as night police. 

James Hanlon is a native of Ireland, and emigrated to this 
country in 1876. In 1879 he came to Au Sable from Geneva, New 
York, and keeps saloon. 

Donald McKenzie is one of the pioneers of Au Sable. He is 
a native of Cape Breton, and is a carpenter by trade. He lived for 
some time at Lexington, Michigan, where he was engaged in fish- 
ing. In 1868 he came to Au Sable, and was engaged at fishing and 
doing carpenter work. His principal business has been carpenter 
work. He built his first residence here in 1870, which he after- 
ward sold, and built the one he now occupies, in 1874. He has a 
wife and one son. Mr. McKenzie was trustee of the village one 
term. 

George Orth, dealer in boots and shoes at Au Sable, i§ a 
native of Bavaria. When he was five years of age his parents em- 
igrated to this country and settled in Detroit. In 1868 he came to 
Au Sable and opened a boot and shoe store in the old building on 
River Street, by the bridge. His business at first was confined to 
manufacturing. The only boots and shoes kept in the place were 
in the general store kept by Felix O'Toole. In 1872 he erected the 
store building and residence which he now occupies. The present 
year he opened another store in the village of Oscoda. He has a 
wife and four children. They have buried two children. Mr. Orth 
has held a number of public offices. He was village trustee in 1872- 
'73; treasurer in 1876-77; marshal in 1878-'79, and has also held 
the offices of street commissioner and treasurer of the town of Au 
Sable. He has been a very successful business man and has accumu- 
lated a handsome property. He is at present trustee of the village 
and supervisor. 

Kelley & Sawtelle are one of the most enterprising mercan- 
tile firms in Au Sable. The firm is composed of J. E. Sawtelle 
and Charles Kelley, both of whom have been identified with the 
mercantile business of the place for several years. They began 
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business as a firm, March 1, 1883, and succeeded the firm of Pack, 
Woods & Co. The business was estabhshed about 1872, by Henry 
Bragg & Co., and has had several proprietors. In November, 1882, 
the firm of Pack, Woods & Co. came into possession of the store, 
and carried on the business until succeeded by Kelley & Sawtelle. 

Charles Kelley is a native of Mt. Clemens, Michigan, and 
came to Au Sable in 1875. In 1876 he went into the employ of W. 
G. Henry & Co. as clerk in the same store which Kelley & Sawtelle 
recently purchased. He remained in this store seven years, acquir- 
ing a thorough knowledge of the business and a favorable acquaint- 
ance with the people in this vicinity. 

J. E. Sawtelle is a native of Cleveland, Ohio, and came to 
Au Sable in November, 1877. He was a clerk in the store of the 
0. S. & L. Co. for some time, and in March, 1881, went into the fur- 
niture business on Eiver Street, opposite the National Hotel. In 
March, 1883, he formed a partnership with Charles Kelley, and en- 
gaged in general merchandise, as before stated. A portion of his 
stock of furniture was transferred to the business of the new firm. 

PmLip YocKEY was born in Germany, and emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1844. He lived in Saginaw eight years, and in 1872 came to 
Au Sable and went into the hotel business. He first kept a large 
boarding house for a short time, and in 1873 built the hotel on 
Kiver Street, still known as the "Yockey House" Mr. Yockey has 
erected a number of buildings in the village, among which are a 
large dwelling house, a fine two- story brick business block, and a 
framtj building, w4iere he now keeps a meat market. He also has 
a number of other buildings which he has purchased at different 
times. Mr. Yockey is also a large owner of village lots, and a con- 
siderable portion of his property is located in a central j)art of the 
village. For the past two years Mr. Yockey has kept a meat mar- 
ket on Eiver Street, opposite the Yockey House. The Yockey 
House is an excellent frame building, and is now kept by Mr. Chris. 
Yockey, son of Philip Yockey, who is doing a good business. 
There is connected with the house one of the finest barns in the 
place. 

Donald B. McDonald, marshal of Au Sable village, is a native 
of Alpena, and by trade a carpenter and millwright. In 1864 he 
went to Alpena and worked at his trade until 1870, when he came 
to Au Sable, and has worked at his trade when not occupied with 
ofiicial duties. He has held some local office most of the time 
during his residence here, having been constable nine years^ high- 
way commissioner three years, and village marshal three years. 
He has a w^ife and two children. They have buried two children. 
He built his residence in 1875. Mr. McDonald is a very competent 
and popular public officer. 

John C. P. McDonald is a native of Canada, and came to Mich 
igan in the Fall of 18G5. He located first at Huron City, and re- 
mained until the Spring of 1866. when he went to Alpena. He 
remained there about six years, and was engaged at fishing and 
working in sawmills. In the Summer of 1872 he came to Au 
Sable and opened a saloon, which business he still continues. The 
building in which he does business, he built in 1875. Mr. Mc- 
Donald is one of the substantial citizens of the place, and in good 
financial circumstances. 

D,. A. McDonald, one of the extensive lumbermen of the Lake 
Huron Shore, is a native of Canada. In 1867 he went to Alpena 
and worked out by the month as laborer. In 1869 he came to Au 
Sable, and during that year erected the store building on the corner 
of Eiver and Pierce Streets. In 1870 he began lumbering, and was 
very successful until the panic of 1874-'75, when he lost all he had 
accumulated, but, instead of going into bankruptcy, shouldered his 
debts, and as soon as times grew better set himself about repairing his 
losses. Since that time he has done an extensive business in logs. 



timber and pine lands, and has not only wiped out his old debts, 
but amassed another fortune. He is still lumbering on an extensive 
scale, and has several large farms in Canada. Mr. McDonald has 
been trustee of the village, and also held the office of treasurer for 
several terms. He has a wife, and they have had two children, 
both of whom are dead. 

F. H. Kelley is a resident of Au Sable, but does business in 
both villages, Au Sable and Oscoda. He is a native of Canada, and 
came to Au Sable in the Summer of 1873, from Forestville, Sani- 
lac County, Mich., where he had been engaged in a drug store. 
After coming here he worked in a store until 1879, when he opened 
a drug store in Au Sable. The building in which his store is now 
located he built in 1881. In the Fall of 1882 he opened another 
drug store at Oscoda. It is his intention to erect a store building 
during the Spring of 1883 for his Oscoda business. Mr. Kelley is 
a young man who is doing an excellent business, and has a good 
reputation as a business man. 

W. A. Tomlinson, manager of the drug store of C. V. Hicks, 
at Au Sable, is a native of Canada, and was in the drug business in 
the city of Toronto for several years. In the Spring of 1882 Mr. 
Tomlinson came to Au Sable to take the management of the drug 
business estabhshed here by Chas. V. Hicks, of Oscoda. He is a 
druggist of long experience, having been in the business thirty - 
three years, and prepared himself for that business by a thorough 
course in medical schools. The store is in the Solomon Block, and 
is one of the finest in the two villages. 

Dr. J. V. WmTE is a native of Canadia, and graduated at Vic- 
toria College, Toronto, Canada, in the Spring of 1880. Immedi- 
ately after graduating he came to Michigan and commenced the 
practice of medicine at Harrisville, Alcona County. He remained 
there but a few months, and then removed to Au Sable, where he is 
now in practice. Dr. White belongs to the regular school of medi- 
cine, and received a thorough preparation as a student. He has 
been very successful in his practice, and already occupies a high po- 
sition in the medical fraternity of the Shore. 

J. W. Lanktree is the leading liveryman in the village of Au 
Sable. He is a native of the State of New York. After spending 
some time in the Pennsylvania oil regions, he came up to this Shore 
in 1872. He first went to East Tawas and helped put down salt 
wells at that place, and then went on the stage line, first as agent 
at East Tawas, and afterward drove between East Tawas and Osco- 
da, and was agent at this point. In the Spring of 1881 he settled 
in Au Sable and started a livery stable in the barn formerly occu- 
pied by Shipley & McElroy. He keeps an average of ten horses, 
and does an excellent business. 

Donald N. Campbell is a native of Canada, and came to this 
Shore in 1868. He first settled at Greenbush, where he worked in 
the woods and at other kinds of labor for several years. In 1875 
he came to Au Sable, where he continued to work by the month 
until 1881, when he went into the cigar and liquor business, which 
he still continues. Mr. Campbell is a straightforward and indus- 
trious man. 

Thomas Schamadan, of the firm of Schamadan & Co., dealers 
in groceries, provisions, etc., at Au Sable, is a native of Ireland. 
His parents emigrated to this country when he was an infant, and 
settled in Detroit. He learned the trade of blacksmithing, and fol- 
lowed it for several years. In the Spring of 1880 he came to Au 
Sable and opened a general grocery store. He is a live business 
man and has succeeded in establishing an excellent business. He 
has a wife, and resides in the village. 

A. J. Innes, foreman of the Potts mill, is a native of Scotland. 
In 1866 he emigrated to Canada, and in 1877 came to Au Sable to 
take the position of foreman of the Potts mill, in which capacity 
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he still continues. He is a very competent mill man and a good 
citizen. He lias a wife and fonr children, and resides in Au Sable. 

John C. Woods, engineer at the Potts mill, is a native of Eng- 
land. In 1849 he emigrated to Canada, and in 1862 began to work 
at the machinist trade, and has followed it ever since. In 1876 he 
came to Au Sable and entered upon his present position. He is a 
member of the Royal Templars of Temperance. His family con- 
sists of a wife and five children. They reside in the village of Au 
Sable. Mr. Woods is a reliable man, and is a first class engineer. 

Petee Curtis & Co., of Au Sable, are dealers in liquors, to- 
bacco and cigars, and general agents for Toledo beer. The firm is 
composed of Peter Curtis and Alex. Bouefant. They started in 
business in the Fall of 1879, and occupy two buildings on River 
Street, one of which is used as a billiard room. The firm has a 
good financial standing. 

Peter Curtis is a native of Quebec, and came to Au Sable in 
1873. Until 1879 he was engaged in lumbering during the Winter, 
and working on the river during Summer. 

Alex. Bonefant is also a native of Quebec. He came to Au 
Sable in 1870, and worked in the mills and on the river until he 
went into business in 1879. 

H. Ziem, proprietor of the Au Sable Bottling Works, is one of the 
leading business men of Au Sable. He is a native of Germany, and 
emigrated to this country in 1857. He was a volunteer soldier 
during the civil war, and still carries upon his person marks of the 
enemies bullets. He enlisted with the One Hundred and Third 
New York Infantry in January, 1862, and served until the close of 
the war. At the battle of Antietam he received a gun shot wound 
in the right shoulder. Since the war Mr. Ziem has been engaged 
in farming in Michigan, with the exception of several years spent 
in Texas. In 1881 he came to Au Sable, and in June of that year 
established his present business. The l)uilding in which the busi- 
ness is carried on, he built in the Summer of 1882. Mr. Ziem is a 
liberal and enterprising business mm, and is building up an excel- 
lent business. 

M. E. Harvey, machinist at the Potts mill, is a native of Uti- 
ca, Mich. In 1874 he came to Oscoda, and worked in the foundry 
and machine shop of Crippen & Schofield, about five years. In 
1880 he went into the Potts mill as machinist, in which capacity he 
still continues. He has a wife and lives in the village of Oscoda. 
Mr. Harvey is a young mm of excellent character, and is consid- 
ered a good machinist. 

J. F. Graham, saw filer at the Potts mill, is a native of Con- 
necticut, and has worked at his trade, as millwright, since sixteen 
years of age. He was three years at Marinette, Wis., engaged in 
the sawmills at that place, although his family lived at Sand Beach, 
Mich. In 1881 he removed his family to Au Sable, and has worked 
at millwright work and saw fifing in the mills. He was in the 
Potts mill during 1881, and the following year with the 0. S. & L. 
Co. The present season he has taken his old position in the Potts 
mill. He has a wife and four children. 

W. N. Hively is a native of Ohio. He went into the army 
with Company I, Eighty-eighth Indiana Infantry, and was in the 
war until its close in 1865. He came to Au Sable in the Summer 
of 1871 from Midddlebury, Ind. He is a carpenter and has 
followed his trade most of the time since coming to Au Sable. 
He has been justice of the peace, village trustee and township 
clerk. He has a wife and two children, and resides in the village 
of Au Sable. 

John Worth is a native of Rochester, N. Y., and is a mason 
by trade. He was in the army throughout the entire length of the 
war, having enlisted in April, 1861, and continued in service until 
August, 1865. He made an excellent record as a soldier, and there 



are but few whose service covers an equal length of time. In 1875 
he came to Au Sable from Detroit, and has worked at his trade 
when not occupied with official duties. He has been justice of the 
peace two years, trustee of the village two years, and is now serving 
a second term as clerk of the village. Mr. Worth has rendered 
very acceptable service in the various public affairs he has been 
called upon to fill. 

William McFarlane, dealer in groceries and provisions at Au 
Sable, is a native of Scotland and came to Canada in 1853. In 
1873 he came to Au Sable from Harrisville and had charge of J. C. 
Gram's store for a while, and then took a similar position with the 
0. S. & L. Co. In 1880 he started in business for himself on 
Farnsworth Street, opposite the Loud mill. Mr. McFarlane is a 
careful business man, and is strictly upright and honorable in all 
his dealings. He does a good business, and is one of the substan- 
tial merchants of the place. He has a wife and four children. 

G. F. Armstrong, assistant engineer at the Gram mill, is a 
native of the State of New York and has worked at his trade as 
machinist for eighteen years. In 1877 he came to Au Sable from his 
native State, and was engineer at the timber mill of the 0. S. & L. 
Co. for six years. He began work in his present position m the 
Winter of 1883. He has a wife and one child and lives in Au Sable. 
Mr. Armstrong is a steady and industrious man, and a competent 
machinist. 

M. I. Horner, is a native of Canada, and came to the States in 
1859. He is a millwright and saw filer by trade, and was engaged 
at mill work in Sanilac County for some time. In 1870 he came to 
Au Sable and worked at mill work two years and then went to St. 
Clair. In 1877 he returned to Au Sable and has been connected 
with the Gram mill since that time. He runs the lath mill by the 
thousand and succeeds in operating it profitably for himself and the 
owners. He was married at Oscoda, January 1st, 1870, to Miss 
Lisetta Purdy, of that village. They have four children. He 
built his residence in Au Sable during the past year. Mr. Horner 
is a man of industrious habits, and is respected as a citizen. 

Scott Buell, dealer in cigars and liquors at Au Sable, is a na- 
tive of Holly, Michigan, and for several years was a prominent 
business man of that place. He was principally engaged in the 
manufacture of cigars, but also dealt in real estate and built a num- 
ber of buildings in the place. In 1875 he came to Au Sable and en- 
gaged in his present business. Mr. Buell is a trustee of the village 
at the present time, and is a gentleman of social habits and is pop 
ular in the community. 

Robert Davidson is a native of Canada and came to Michigan 
in 1880. He worked at farming about a year in Huron County, 
and in 1881 came to Au Sable and is engaged at running an edger 
in the Gram mill. He has a wife but no children. Mr. Davidson 
is an industrious man and a good citizen. 

Henry W. Venners is a native of England, and emigrated to 
this country in 1866. He is a saw maker by trade and worked for 
some time at Sandusky, Ohio. He came from that place to Au 
Sable in 1876, and has carried on the saw repairing business. He 
has a wife and seven children. He is the only saw repairer in this 
region of country, and does a large and profitable business. 

Donald N. Campbell is a native of Canada. In 1868 he 
went to Greenbush, Alcona County, and worked at lumbering. In 
1875 he came to Au Sable and in 1881 went into the saloon busi- 
ness, which he still continues. Mr. Campbell is a good citizen and 
what he has accumulated has been by his own efforts. 

James Kerwin, blacksmith at Au Sable, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the early comers to Au Sable, having settled 
here in the Fall of 1866. He worked at lumbering about five 
years and then opened a blacksmith shop. In 1870 he built a shop 
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on Eiver Street, which he now occupies. Mr. Kerwin is a good 
workman, and has done a successful business. He held the office 
of village trustee during 1874-75. 

E. P. Pearson, foreman of the Gram mill, is a native of Eng- 
land and emigrated to Canada in 1867. In 1877 he came to Os- 
coda and was with the 0. S. &L. Co. for about four years. He has 
been foreman of the Gram mill since 1881. Mr. Pearson is a 
natural mill man, and there are but few men who better understand 
how to operate a sawmill to the best advantage. Since assuming 
the management of the Gram mill he has nearly doubled its pro- 
duct. His present residence is Au Sable. 

Alexander Eoethke, engineer of the Gram mill, is a native of 
Germany and emigrated to this country in 1857. For several 
years he was engaged in the mills at Saginaw and Bay City. He 
came from the latter place to Au Sable in 1878, and has continued 
in his present position since that time. He has been constantly 
working at his trade for twenty-one years. He has a wife and one 
child and lives in Au Sable. 

Thomas H. D. Kennedy, saw filer at the Gram mill, w^as born 
in Irjgland of Scotch parentage. He emigrated to this country in 
1872, and has worked at fihng in the mills since that time. In 
1875 he came to Au Sable from Harrisville and w^as in the Loud 
mill about six years. In 1881 he went into the Gram mill as saw- 
filer, which position he still holds. He has a wife and two children, 
and lives in Au Sable. 

Henry Eussell is a native of Canada. He began work in saw- 
mills when about fourteen years of age, at Dunnage, Canada, for 
the firm of Loud, Priest & Shepard. In the Summer of 1866 he 
came to Au Sable and worked in Loud, Priest & *Shepard's mill at 
this place, seven or eight years. He then worked on the river about 
five years. In 1878 he went into the mill of Pack, Woods & Co., 
as sawyer, where he still continues. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren. He lives in Au Sable, where he has a house and lot. Oct. 
30, 1871, he married Miss Mary Ann Dunn, of Ottawa City, Can- 
ada. Their children are Wihiam John and Mary Eussell. Another 
son, Harry, died May 22, 1882. 

Thomas Willson is a native of Ireland and emigrated to this 
country in 1874. He was first located at Harrisville where he re- 
mained three years, working as laborer. In 1877 he came to Au Sable 
and was employed as salesman in the mer^.antile business until he 
opened a meat market, in which business he is still engaged. Mr. 
Willson is a young man who has made his own way in the world 
and has been successful in his undertakings. Mr. Willson has a 
wife and one child and lives in Au Sable where he has recently 
purchased a residence. 

Fred. Veysey, is a native of England, and came to this country 
in 1869. In 1872 he went to East Tawas and was in the meat 
market about five years. In 1877 he came to Oscoda, and man- 
aged the meat market of the 0. S. & L. Co. about four years. In 
the Spring of 1881 he went into partnership with Thomas Will- 
son in the meat business in Au Sable village. He has a wife and 
two children, and lives in Au Sable. 



OSCODA VILLAGE. 

Oscoda is an unincorporated village, lying upon both sides of 
the Au Sable Eiver, and extending to the lake. Upon its lake front 
are some of the finest docks to be found at any of the lumbering 
centers. 

The business history of Oscoda is chiefly told in the history of 
its sawmills, which follows. 

In 1867, the firm of Smith, Kelley & Dwight, platted a tract of 
land which they had recently purchased, and named it Oscoda. In 



1868, they built the first dock on this part of the lake. During that 
year the Parks mill was built, but it was operated only a short; time, 
and its dilapidated remains still occupy the original site. 

The father of Oscoda is Mr. Edward Smith, one of the original 
owners of the site, and now of the Gratwick, Smith & Fryer Lum- 
ber Company. The history of their mill is given further on. 

The original lots in Oscoda were sold subject to a condition 
that they could not be used for the sale of liquor, and to the present 
time there has never been a licensed saloon in Oscoda. 

In 1872 the village received an accession, by the Loud property 
being detached from Au Sable Township, and attached to Oscoda 
Township. This gave Oscoda two churches, a schoolhouse, and 
the extensive lumbering interests of Loud, Gay & Company. 

The Oscoda bridge was built in 1869, and rebuilt in 1881. 



CHUECH HISTOEY. 

In the Fall of 1878, a history of the Methodist church in Au 
Sable and Oscoda was prepared, with a great deal of care, and as 
this covers the field of religious work for several years, we use por- 
tions of it with such changes as w^e have found necessary. It is as 
follows : 

"The first minister to visit this section was a Eev. Mr. March- 
ant, who had been appointed by the Detroit conference to do mis- 
sionary work along this Shore. He made his home at Harrisville, 
and with the aid of his wife, Martha, did excellent pioneer service^. 
His first visit and first service was in the year 1861, in a private 
house in Au Sable. He was not a *saddle-bagger,' but a genuine 
itinerant. He walked. His custom was to walk from his home to 
the mouth of the Au Sable Eiver, and then call for some one to row 
him across. On being rowed across he would proceed to some 
dwelhng house, where a few would gather, then declare his message 
of salvation, and after beiuj taken across the river again, would re- 
turn home afoot. How long he continued to do this, the memory 
of no one telleth, but there is an item afloat in reference to his last 
trip. He appeared one Sabbath at the mouth of the river across 
from Au Sable, and called as usual for a boat. For a time his call 
was unheeded. After awhile a party of men appeared at the oppo- 
site bank. Now it seems that these men had been partaking of 
that spirit which comelh not from above, and w^ere by no means 
disposed to help this man with another kind of spirit across, and so 
they cried out for him to 'swim across.' In addition, these men 
were not disposed to compliment the parson, but called him by 
abusive names. Some one, however, whose heart was softer, rowed 
him across. He preached, was rowed back, and *shookoff the dust 
of his feet' against the ungodly city, and returned no more. The 
place w^as occasionally visited, after Brother Marchant's withdrawal, 
by missionaries, among whom were two men who organized a soci- 
ety. The place was after that without religious services, until the 
year 1865, from which time the place has a difi'erent history. 

''One Sabbath day in the Autumn of 1865, a party of six men, 
mostly from Boston, were camping on one of the tributaries of the 
Au Sable, quietly resting on the Sabbath preparatory to the sefcthng 
of pine lands and the building of mills and a salt block in what* is 
now Oscoda. It was suggested by one that in connection with the 
establishment of new business interests, a church be also established 
in hope that the character of the people resident there would be 
changed and the new inhabitants be furnished with inducements to 
worship and serve God. By another, grave doubts were expressed 
as to the success of such an enterprise. However, it was deter- 
mined to make the attempt, and as the party was composed of such 
men as Eev. H. M. Loud, A. E. Loud, T. Priest and A. F. Gay, 
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history is pleased to record their abundant efforts and success in 
their noble undertaking. 

A SABBATH -SCHOOL 

was organized with A. E. Loud as its superintendent. Sometimes 
the key to the schoolhouse could not be found, and'the superinten- 
dent could be seen putting the children in through a window and 
then climbing in after them and holding a Sabbath-school. The 
Sabbath-school was supplied with 200 volumes of well selected 
books well covered and catalogued. The Bible Society also 
presented the school with a good supply of Bibles. 

"In the Spring of 1867, the presiding elder of the Flint district, 
sent Kev. Jared Copeland, local minister, residing at Tawas, to 
preach to the people at that place. Brother Gopeland preached in 
Tawas one Sabbath, and in Au Sable the alternate Sabbath during 
the year. Brother H. M. Loud still continued to help in the good 
work by occasional preaching. In 1867 the first church building 
was erected, all the citizens taking an active interest in the enter- 
prise, so that by Fall it was ready for use. The location of this 
building was but two or three squares southwest of the present 
church, where the little rude structure still may be seen. The door 
and the windows are gone, and the people — ah ! the people who 
used to gather within its walls— many of them are gone. The 
winds whistle through its crevices and roar through its green win- 
dows as if they said, 'We sing of the days that are gone and the 
memory ot the dead.' 

"In the Fall of 1867, a petition was sent to the Detroit annual 
conference, held at Saginaw, requesting the appointment of a min- 
ister to this charge. The conference heard the request and ap- 
pointed Kev. G. E. Davis. 

"The" charge was attached to Flint district, Eev. George Smith, 
presiding elder; but the district being large and his health being 
poor, he was unable to visit the people, much to their disappoint- 
ment. However, Eev. J. B. Eussell, stationed at Harrisville, acted 
on several quarterly meeting occasions in his place. Brother Smith 
dying during the year, Eev. E. Pilcher was appointed to act during 
the remainder of the year, and he paid one flying visit but did not 
spend the Sabbath. 

"The Detroit conference commenced their conference session 
for 1868, August 26, in Ann Arbor. During its session the Au Sable 
charge, with the other charges along the Lake Shore, were taken 
off the Flint, and attached to the Port Huron district, Eev. T. G. 
Potter, presiding elder, and G. E. Davis was returned for the sec- 
ond year to the charge. 

"The first quarterly meeting and communion season with 
Bro|ilier T. G. Potter, was a pleasant and profitable season to all 
participating. The last Sabbath in January was commenced a series 
of meetings. Twenty-five united with the M. E. church. Among 
the number coming out from the world was Miss Eva McCaul, old- 
est daughter of Brother John McCaul, then just ripening into wom- 
anhood, who has since fallen asleep in Jesus — has passed smihng 
over the dark river into the fullness of life beyond this vale of tears. 

"In May a Congregational society was organized. We lost by 
the formation of this new church organization several very active and 
valuable members. 

"The last communion season was held on the 4th of July, 
the pastor being absent. He having been appointed to go as mis- 
sionary to China, had severed his relations to this charge, and made 
every preparation to leave for the field. He only waited the coming 
of the steamer to leave, when he received word that the appoint- 
ment was revoked on account of his physical constitution not being 
adapted to a warm climate. 

"At the Detroit conference. Sept 8, 1869, Eev. T. C. Higgins 
was appointed to succeed Eev. G. E. Dcivis on this charge. At the 



close of the year Le was obliged to locate temporarily through im- 
paired health. During the year the enterprise of church building 
was commenced by securing subscriptions to the amount of $3,365, 
including $2,000 subscribed by Brothers Loud and Gay. 

W. P. May wood was next appointed pastor at the Fenton con- 
ference, August 30, 1870, and labored two years. During the first 
year of his labor the charge was favored with a revival, as a result 
of which twenty- two persons were received on probation. The old 
chapel was abandoned for the new hall, over the store of Messrs. 
Loud, Gay & Co., which was gratuitously furnished to the Society, 
lighted and warmed. The Presbyterian church was organized this 
year, which drew away some of the members of the church and 
congregation. During the second year, the church building was 
raised and enclosed, and $500 additional subscription secured by 
the pastor. At the last quarterly conference of this year, held July 
22, Eev. T. G. Potter, P. E., in the chair, a board of trustees was 
. elected and duly recorded, thus incorporating the First Methodist 
Episcopal church of Oscoda. This change of the name of the charge 
from Au Sable to Oscoda was made in consequence of the transfer, 
last May, of that part of the village in which the church is located 
from Au Sable to Oscoda. W. P. May wood was continued as pas- 
tor of the church for the third year, at the unanimous request of the 
people. 

"In 1873-'74 the work went on under the pastorate of Eev. Geo. 
W. Stowe. 

"Eev. J. W. Scott's pastorate extends from the Fall of 1874 to 
the Fall of 1875. The event is marked by the completion and 
dedication of the new church, a well constructed and beautiful 
building, with audience room and parlor handsomely frescoed, with 
stained windows, a spire and bell. The whole building is worth 
about $10,000. It was dedicated to the service of God in Novem- 
ber, with but a small debt to be paid. Eev. J. E. Eichards was 
appointed to the Oscoda charge in the Fall of 1875, and served the 
church one year. There was *one rare virtue' in Bro. Eichards' 
sermons, they were short and very acceptable to the people. A 
pleasant revival took place during the Winter, the Methodists and 
Presbyterians joining in these services; the genial and efficient 
labors of the Eev. A. S. Badger, pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
and the coniplimentary efforts of Bro. Eichards and the people 
made the meetings a success, and both churches were permitted to 
add a few names to the membership. 

"1876-'77. The administration of Bro. Hankinson began in 
peace and continued for some time with unrivaled prosperity, and 
an extensive revival took place and a great number of persons were 
received on probation, but for some reason it closed in a fierce 
storm. A little lack of discretion was exhibited both by pastor and 
people; finally the people are united, the pastor withdraws, having 
done a great deal of good in a very objectionable way. 

"The Detroit Conference met in September in 1877, at Adrian, 
and Isaac H. Eiddick, a 'transfer' from the Minnesota Conference 
was appointed to Oscoda. He came at once to his work and was 
kindly received by a people that ran sawmills and salt blocks, and 
sold goods and kept books, and drove dump-carts and caught fish, 
and kept boardeis and worked as if the devil was lashing them for 
twelve hours a day, and then 'shut down' on Saturday evening, and 
a goodly proportion of them turned out on Sunday to either the 
Presbyterian, Catholic or Methodist Church or Sabbath-school. 

"In addition, the town was visited by Dr. Eeynolds, of Eed 
Eibbon notoriety, and a great work of temperance was carried 
on. 

"The Detroit Conference for 1878 was held at Ann Arbor in 
September. Isaac H. Eiddick was returned by Bishop Merrill as 
pastor of the Oscoda charge. Eegular Sabbath day services were 
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held morning and evening, and preacliing by the pastor or else by 
one of the very acceptable local preachers, Rev. H. M. Lond or 
Eev. W. W. Weaver. The Sabbath-school held its sessions im- 
mediately after the morning services. Official meetings were held 
about once a month, at which the usual questions were prayerfully 
asked and considered. Revival meetings were held, beginning with 
the first of January, '79. Rev. N. N. Clark, of Harrisville, ren- 
dered valuable assistance, as did also tlie presiding elder of the dis- 
trict during his brief stay. 

"During the year an Indian Church was built about twelve 
miles northwest of Oscoda, by the united efforts and contributions 
of the Indians, and the church and friends of Oscoda and Au {Sable. 

OSCODA INDIAN MISSION. 

"About twelve miles northwest of Oscoda is a settlement of 
Indians w^ho came from the Indian town Baganing, near Bay City. 
Some of them w'ere formerly members of the M. E. Church at 
Saganing, and when they came to this section brought 'church 
letters' with them. Others have since united with the church. 
They were visited by the pastor of the Oscoda M. E. Church in the 
Winter of 1878, and organized into a 'class,' and arrangements 
were made for meetings conducted by themselves. They have 
since, by the help of the people in Oscoda, built a little chnrch 
w^hich was visited in the Winter of 1879, by many friends from 
Oscoda and Au Sable, and by Mrs. Saga too, a white lady of culture, 
an Indian missionary and the wife of a Christian Indian, and 
w^as dedicated to the service of God free from debt. The little 
church and its members are under the patronage of the Oscoda 
charge, which encourages and helps and visits them as necessity 
requires or occasion offers. On the 2d of September they w^ere 
visited by Rev. A. R. Bartlett, the presiding elder, and others, and 
organized into a distinct charge, to be called the Oscoda Indian 
mission." 

From 1879 to 1883 the history of the society was not eventful. 
Rev. Roland Woodhams was pastor until September, 1882, wdien 
he w^as succeeded by the present piistor. Rev. Franklin Bradley. 

The church has, in May, 1883, about 115 members. The Sun- 
day-school an average attendance of about 135. 

The trustees of the society are H. M. Loud, A. F. Gray, R. K. 
Gowanlock, J. H. Wentz, J. J. Whitters, W. H. Rix, James Ferris, 
Robt. Campbell. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

In 1870 a number of ladies started to organize a Congrega- 
tional Church Society, but the firm of Moore, Alger & Co. offered 
to give them $500 if they w^ould organize a Presbyterian society 
instead. This oft'er was accepted and a Presbyterian society organ- 
ized with twenty members. Rev. Maltby Gilson was pastor. A 
clmrcli edifice was built which burnt in fifteen months after com- 
pletion, bearing a debt of $350 and no insurance. Another church 
was built and paid for within less than two years, with a seating 
capacity for 350 persons. The financial crisis that followed re- 
duced the membership to seventeen, with only nine ladies and one 
gentleman of the % amber in the village, and so situated as to 
attend church. During the three years following, however, the 
church enjoyed renew^ed prosperity, and during that time sixty- 
eight additions were made to the membership. There are at the 
present time about eighty members, and the society is in a healthy 
condition. Tlie trustees are Chas. Tanner, A. C. King, Geo. 
McBeaii, Hugh Colwell, Alvin Burtch. The pastors of the society 
have been Revs. Gilson, W^ood, Sabin, Hastings, Badger, McKin- 
non, Peebles and Foster. 

BAPTIST. 

A Baptist society w^as organized in the Winter by Rev. B, 
H. Thomas, of Tawas City. There are about tw^enty- eight mem- 



bers, but as yet they have no church building. Services have 
been held in Temperance Hall. 

SOCIETIES. 

I 

ODD FELLOWS. 

Au Sable Lodge, No. 145, 1. O. 0. F., w^as organized October 5, 
1870. The first officers were: N. G., J. W. McLane; V. G., W. C. 
Burk, secretary, Robt. Reed ;. treasurer, Daniel McDonald. The 
present officers are as follow^s : N. G., Andrew McLaren; V. G., F. B. 
Fields; secretary, L. V. La Clair; P. S., D. Ferguson; treasurer, 
Chas. Vanouck; w^arden, Peter Rufus; R. S., J. P. Smith; 
L. S., 0. Helverson; R. S. V. G., R. McLeod; L. S. V. G., B. 
Rich; I. G., Henry Ward; 0. G., Geo. Wagoner; conductor, J. H. 
Wentz; R. S. S., A. Bourbonnais; L. S. S., Henry Russell. The 
lodge has forty- eight members. 

TEMPERANCE. 

Excelsior Lodge of Good Templars was organized August 3, 
1876, with sixteen charter members. At the end of the first year 
the number of members had increased to ninety-five. The lodge 
continued for a time and was superseded by the Red Ribbon mcve- 
ment. 

The Red Ribbon movement was inaugurated by Dr. Reynolds 
in the Fall of 1877. Through the instrumentahty of Mrs. E. 
Smith he was engaged to hold a series of meetings. The first 
meeting was held in O'Toole Hall, Au Sable, Tuesday evening, 
October 9, 1877. The second evening a Red Ribbon club was 
organized with William Morrison, president; Geo. Sutherland, 
C. A. Friedlander and Malcolm McFaiiane, vice-presidents; Geo. 
H. Keating, secretary; John A. Campbell, financial secretary; 
John M. Came, treasurer. 

A Woman's Christian Temperance Union was organized with 
the following officers : President, Mrs. J. W. Glennie; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. J. W. Bennett and Mrs. H. C. King; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. 0. E. M. Cutcheon; corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. F. 
Gay; treasurer, Mrs. S. A. Ammack. 

A reading-room was established, and for several years the 
society was active and prosperous. It finally became a dead letter, 
and the Woman's Christian Temperance Union is at present the 
only temperance organization in existence. The president is Mrs. 
W. H. Rix; treasurer, Mrs. J. E. Saw^telle. 

Pine Tree Council, No. 4, Royal Templars of Temperance, of 
Oscoda, was organized in February, 1879, with twenty-five mem- 
bers. The officers were as follows: S. C, C. A. Friedlander; V. 
C, Richard Armstrong; P. C, J.Rogers; secretary, Henry Al- 
dred ; treasurer, R. McCormick. The lodge has prospered from the 
first and now has about seventy-five members. The deaths have 
been as follows: In 1881, Daniel McLaren; in 1882, W. Reynolds, 
Wm. Pellette, Mrs. Daniel Carter. The full amount of three thous- 
and dollars was paid in case of each of the first three named, and 
one thousand dollars upon the last named. January 9, 1883, the 
following officers were installed for the current term, by Past Coun- 
cilor Cornelius Dietz: S. C, Joseph Wentz; V. C, John C. Wood; 
P. C, John Worth; chaplain, James S. Duncan; recording secre- 
tary, Henry W. Venners; financial secretary, Mary A. McKie; 
treasurer, Angeline Farwell; herald, Daniel House; deputy herald, 
Annabelle Wood; guard, James McCoy; sentinel, Jerome Farwell. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

Lake View lodge Knights of Honor was instituted June 17, 
1878, wdth eighteen charter members. The first officers were as 
follows: dictator, C. A. Friedlander; vice-dict§itor, W. W, Bredin; 
assistant dictator, H. C. King; reporter, Wm. H. Simpson; finan- 
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cial reporter, George H. Keating; treasurer, Justes A. Rogers; 
chaplain, E. McCormick; guide, P. D. Bissell; guardian, F. B. 
Ackley; sentinel, Tliornas Wilson; past dictator, 0. E. M. Cutch- 
eon. This society held a few meetings and then came to an end. 

A, o. u. w. 
The lodge of the Ancient Order of United Workingmen, of 
Oscoda, was organized December 22, 1882, with fchirty-one mem- 
bers. The officers are as follows: P. M. W., Noah Hennigar; M. 
W., Andrew McLaren; F., S. L. Johnson; 0., 0. S. Mason; re- 
corder, Sylvester Mudge; F., James Noland; receiver, Chas. Van- 
ouck; guide, Philip Hennigar; I. W., J. Chaubenau; 0. W., C. 
Crowley. 

ST. John's society. 

Knights of Saint John, Chapter 34, of Oscoda and Au Sable, 
was organized in the Fall of 1882 with sixty-five members. The 
Sir Herald is Dr. De Laval. 

KOYAL ARCANUM. 

Lakeside Council of Oscoda and Au Sable, Royal Arcanum, 
was organized with fifteen charter members, August 6, 1878. The 
officers elected were as follows : regent. Rev. Angus McKinnon ; 
vice-regent, J. H. Wentz; past regent, G. H. Keating; orator, W. 
W. Bredin, M. D.; chaplain, J. E. Sawtelle; secretary, R. K. 
Gowanlock; collector, Jos. Dudgeon; treasurer, J. M. Widdifield; 
guide, A. E. French; warden, Thos. Willson; center, A. Bourbon- 
nais; trustees, S. Solomon, Jos. Dudgeon and T. J. Millen. 

The council started under favorable circumstances, but was 
composed largely of a busy people and the meetings failed for want 
of a quorum. 

SCHOOLS. 

There are two good school buildings in Oscoda, one on each 
side of the river. The first school was taught on the north side of 
the river and the first building was built there about 1870. Soon 
afterwards the one on the south side of the river was built. 
The principals have been John M. Came, L. C. Rexford, L. M. 
Compton, W. M. Simpson, D. R. Hall, W. H. Cheener, C. B. 
Cochrane, R. J. Barr, H. D. Voris. 

The schools were graded in 1877. The teachers for 1882-'83 
are H. D. Voris, principal; Mary L.Penoyar, Adelle Wheeler, Mary 
Duncan. 

Number of pupils enrolled, 377; average att-^ndance, 238. 



PIONEER RESIDENTS. 

The following personal sketches are of some of the older resi- 
dents of Oscoda. 

S. Vaughn is one of the very few residents of the Au Sable re- 
gion who have been acquainted with it for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mr. Vaughn is a native of Saginaw and first came fco Au 
Sable in 1856 and was engaged in fishing here three years. At th at 
time fishing was the only industry, and fishermen's shanties com- 
prised the village at this point. In 1859 he returned to Saginaw, 
and went to Wisconsin, where he remained about a year. In 1862 
he again visited Au Sable for the purpose of locating lands for the 
firm of Loud Priest & Shepard. But little change had been wrought 
in this region during his residence. The fishing interest continued. 
Felix O'Toole was keeping a little store, and the firm of Backus 
& Bro. were building a small portable sawmill on the point. Since 
1862 Mr. Vaughn has been permanently located here. For some 
time he was engaged in locating pine lands and then logging and 
lumbering. There is not much territory in this part of the State 
that Mr. Vaughn is not familiar with. For a number of years he 
has carried on extensive lumbering operations and has been very 



successful. He has a wife and four children and resides on a farm 
about a mile from Oscoda village. He built his residence in 1864. 
He has extensive real estate interests, and several farms under cul- 
tivation. He has held the office of supervisor of Oscoda Town- 
ship eight years and has been a member of the school board nine 
years. Mr. Vaughn is one of the substantial citizens of Iosco 
County. He is liberal toward everything deserving encouragement, 
and is well and favorably known throughout the Shore region. 

James Barlow is a native of Manchester, England, and emi- 
grated to this country in 1848. He was several years at Flushing, 
Mich., and in 1858 came to Au Sable and remaiaed about a month, 
fishing. At that time, and for years afterward, the only inhab- 
itants here were fishermen, and the village consisted of about a 
dozen shanties. Mr. Barlow went back to Flushing and in 1864 
returned to Au Sable and was engaged at fishing about two years. 
He then carried on draying and teaming, and afterward bought a 
farm about a mile west of Oscoda postoffice, in the township of 
Oscoda. He now has a farm of three hundred acres and is exten- 
sively engaged in the dairy business, and is one of the prosperous 
farmers of the county. Mr. Barlow is one of the few men left who 
were upon this Shore at a very early day, and both villages have 
had their entire growth since he settled here permanently. 

Peter SmEN is a well known pioneer of Au Sable and Oscoda. 
He was born in Elmira, N. Y. In 1849 his parents removed to 
Michigan and settled in Oakland County. In 1863 he enlisted in 
Company K, Fifth Michigan Infantry, and went into the army, 
where he remained through the remainder of the war. He was 
mustered out of service in August, 1865, and during the foUowiug 
Fall and Winter was clerk in a store at Fenton, Mich. In 
August, 1866, he came to Au Sable and was engaged in fishing and 
at river work for five years. He then followed scaling for a time. 
During 1876-77 he kept the old Lee House, since burned. In 1878 
at the beginning of Pack, Woods & Co's. operations in Oscoda, he 
went into their employ and is still engaged with them, looking 
after general lumbering and logging interests. He has a wife but 
no children. Mr. Shien has been active in connection with the 
general interests of the place, and is a man very much respected in 
the community. 

Noah Hennigar, blacksmith and machinist at Oscoda, is a 
native of Nova Scotia, and came to Oscoda in 1868. He worked in 
the woods and mills, and on the river, until 1872, when he went at 
work in a blacksmith shop as helper. In 1877 he started in busi- 
ness for himself, and in 1881 built the shop in which he now carries 
on business. He has a wife and ^ve children. He is an active 
and prominent member of the Odd Fellows' lodge at Oscoda, and 
was a representative to the Grand Lodge at its last session. Mr. 
Hennigar is one of the men who succeed in life. He is a man of in- 
dustrious and prudent habits, and has worked himself along until 
he is now in comfortable circumstances and is doing a good busi- 
ness. 

Anthony Eogers, of Oscoda, who died in April, 1883, was one 
of the early comers to this vicinity. Hq was born at Miramichi, 
Northumberland County, New Brunswick, November 10, 1835. He 
came to Michigan in 1885. Working one year on the Saginaw 
Eiver, the next year he came to Au Sable. For four years he 
worked on the river for J. K. Stanley, subsequently he managed 
camps for Mr. John W. Glennie, for Gen. Alger, and for the Stone 
Livingstone Lumber Company, and for the last eight years he has 
managed camps for Messrs. Pack, Woods & Co. Beginning as 
a laborer, by his energy, industry and integrity, he attained to posi- 
tions of trust and responsibility, his employers always finding him 
faithful in the performance of all duties laid upon him. He leaves 
his mother and two brothers at the old home in New Brunswick, a 
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brother in An Sable, a brother and a sister in Wisconsin, a sister 
in Cahfornia, a sister in Tennessee, a sister in Tawas, besides his 
wife and two children in Oscoda. Those who knew him most 
closely realize that in his death an excellent neiglibor, a kind 
father and an affectionate husband has passed from their midst. 

William L. Pellette, deceased, was born in Swanton, Penn- 
sylvania, 1828. He learned the carpenter's trade, and followed it 
more or less dnriiig his life. August 9, 1855, he married Miss Mar- 
garet McQuarters, at Buckingham, Canada. They lived five years 
at Port Hope, Michigan, before coming to Oscoda, in 1868. In 
company with J. M. Widdifield he built a planing mill, which he 
operated several years. He died September 11, 1882, leaving a 
wife and seven children. He was a member of the Masons and 
Royal Templars of Temperance, and a trustee of the M. E. Church. 
Mr. Pellette was an exemplary man in all his relations, and was 
highly respected in the community. 

Geo. D. McKay is one of the pioneers of Au Sable and Os- 
coda. He is a native of Canada, and went to Saginaw in 1863. 
In 1866 he came to Au Sable, and worked on the river during the 
Summer. He then returned to Saginaw and lumbered there until 
the Fall of 1867, when he again came to Au Sable and engaged 
permanently in logging and lumbering. In 1868 he built the first 
house in Oscoda, and occupied it .as his residence for several years. 
In 1874 he built his present residence. He has a wife and five 
children. His business has always been logging and lumbering, and 
he is still ergaged in that business. He was about the first resident 
of Oscoda. 

Roderick McLeod is of Scotch descent, his parents having 
landed in Canada from Scotland when he was an infant. He re- 
mained at home with his parents until about twenty years of age, 
when he resolved to seek his fortune in the States. He came to 
, Michigan and worked at lumbering in the woods, in Sanilac and 
Huron Counties. In 1861 he went to Bay City and kept boarding- 
house for three years. He then returned to Sanilac County, and 
worked for the firm of Smith, Kelley & Dwight. He was in the 
employ of that firm, in all, about fifteen years. In November, 
1869, he came to Oscoda and k^pt boarding house for Loud, Gay & 
Co. four years. In 1873 he built the Oscoda "House, of which he 
is still proprietor. He has a wife and four children. One son is in 
Texas, looking after real estate interests which Mr. McLeod has in 
that State. He has been an industrious man and careful manager, 
and as a consequence has accumulated a handsome property. He 
is a gentleman of strict integrity and one who stands high in the 
estimation of the public. He is a prominent member of the Odd 
Fellows' fraternity and the Ancient Order of United Workmen. 

William H. Rix is one of tlie early settlers of Oscoda, and one 
of its most esteemed citizens. He is a native of Genesee County, 
New York, and in 1855 went to Minnesota and operated a sawmill 
there for three years. He was in business in St. Clair County for 
several years, a portion of which time he was engaged with his 
father in the teaming business, and also lumbering. In 1867 Mr. 
Rix came to Oscoda, and for a time was jobbing on the river for the 
boom company. Afterward he purchased pine lauds and engaged 
in lumbering. For the past two years he has been foreman of the 
timbermill of the Oscoda Salt and Lumber Company. He has a 
wife and two children, and lives in Oscoda. One daughter is the 
wife of Dr. J. D. Schunk, dentist, at Au Sable. Mr. Rix is one of 
the leading members of the M. E. society in Oscoda. 

Alfred Bourbonnais, lumberman, was born near Montreal, 
Canada, and is of French descent. In the Fall of 1867 he came to 
Oscoda, bringing a drove of horses for the lumbering operations in 
the woods. He worked that season in a sawmill, and since that 
time has been foreman in the woods and river, and also engaged as 



jobber. He is an experienced ''land looker," and said to be one of 
the best men on the Shore at estimating standing pine. His ser- 
vices are in constant demand for that business, and he engages in 
it when his other business operations will permit. June 29, 1871, 
he married Miss Mary Barlow, a sister of Mr. James Barlow, of 
Oscoda. In 1874 he built their present residence, and also the 
store building now occupied by D. Chisholm & Co. Mr. Bourbon- 
nais is a successful business man. 

Alfred Allen, deceased, was a resident of Oscoda from 1868 
to the date of his death, September 17, 1878. He was born in 
Genesee County, N. Y., May 1, 1797, and his life's span measured 
eighty-one years, four months and seventeen days. His boyhood 
was passed on a farm, and as a farmer's son he labored on the old 
place till twenty-one years of age, acquiring a good common school 
education. He early manifested a desire to travel, and as a school- 
master subsequently visited many localities in different States of the 
Union, teaching and storing his mind with useful knowledge. He 
first visited Michigan in 1830, then a wilderness. Later, in Dixon, 
111., he married Miss Mary Jane Fellows, by whom he had three 
children; and after his first wife's death he removed to Troy, Ohio, 
and taught school there. In Troy he met and married Miss Mary 
A. Byrd, on the 3d day of July, 1838, and seven days later, longing 
for other and wilder scenes, he moved to Arkansas, then also a 
frontier. He lived ten years in that State, teaching in a number of 
towns, and in 1849 came with his family to Algonae, St. Clair 
County. His next move was to Au Sable, as it was then known, 
now Oscoda, where he lived from 1868 to the date of his decease. 
He left a widow and five children. 



OSCODA POST OFFICE. 

It has already been stated that the location of the Au Sable 
postoffice was changed in 1874, and in 1876 its name changed to 
Oscoda. Geo. P. Warner was postmaster at that time and con- 
tinued in that capacity until 1877, when he was succeeded by Mr. 
Henry C. King, who still retains the office, and renders efficient and 
satisfactory service to both the government and the patrons of the 
office. 

Henry C. King, postmaster, at Oscoda, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts, and came to Michigan, in 1858. In 1873 he came to Au 
Sable from Sanilac Cotuity, Mich. Mr. King v/as at one time en- 
gaged in manufacturing before removing to Au Sable. Upon set- 
tling here he went into the drug business, which he continued about 
a year, and then removed his business to Oscoda. In 1877 he was 
appointed postmaster of Oscoda, which office he still holds. He 
has a drug and confectionery store which he carries on in connec- 
tion with the office. He has a wife and two children. The building 
in which the postoffice is kept is owned by Mr. King and Hon. 0. 
E. M. Cutcheon. Mr. King is an excellent citizen, and is popular 
as a public officer. 

a centenarian. 

Mrs. Margaret Dudgeon, mother of Joseph Dudgeon and Mrs. 
C. H. Hanford, of Oscoda, is probably the oldest person in Michi- 
gan, being 102 years of age. She was born in Ireland, May 5, 
1781, where she married and buried her husband. She emi- 
grated to America after the death of her husband, and lived in Sul- 
livan County, N. Y., until 1869, when she came to Michigan with 
her daughter, Mrs. Hanford, with whom she has lived twenty- seven 
years. She has had thirteen children, five of whom are now living, 
namely : Thomas and Jason in Pennsylvania, John in California, 
and Joseph and Elizabeth, in Oscoda. Mrs. Dudgeon is in good 
health, and though her form is somewhat bent with the weight 
of years, is able to move about and care for herself without 
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difficulty. Her sight is good, and she writes a clear, legible hand, 
and converses intelligently. Our republic is younger than she. 

FIRST BRICK RESIDENCE. 

The first brick residence in Iosco County was erected in Oscoda 
by E. A. Brakenridge, during the Fall of 1877, at a cost of about 
|3,000. This residence is now ow^ned by Mr. Fred. Schofield, of 
the firm of Crippen & Schofield. 

THE WINCHESTER HOUSE. 

This building, or an original part of it was the old Eagle Ho- 
tel of Au Sable, and was removed to its present site in 1877. It 
w^as rebuilt and opened in 1878 by Mr. J. M. Widdifield, who named 
it the Winchester. In December, 1881, Mr. C. E. Marvin be- 
came proprietor. The house is a three story frame structure, 
pleasantly located and finely arranged. It is in every respect a 
first-class hotel, and is very popular with the travehng pubhc. 

C. E. Marvin, proprietor of the Winchester Hotel, Oscoda, is 
one of the w^ell known hotel men of the Lake Huron Shore. He is 
a native of New York State, and hved for several years at Wil- 
liamsport. Pa., where he was engaged in business as lumber inspec- 
tor. In 1874 he went to East Taw^as, and was in the hotel busi- 
ness for seven years. In December, 1881, he came to Oscoda and 
went into the Winchester House, a large and finely appointed hotel, 
w^hich he still keeps. Mr. Marvin is a genial host, and is favorably 
known. 

TEMPERANCE HALL. 

The principal public hall of the two villages of Au Sable and 
Oscoda is located on the Oscoda side, and is also called Opera 
Hall, a more pretentious but less appropriate name than Temper- 
ance Hall. The building is a two story frame structure, 35x70 feet 
in size, and cost |2,700. It was built by the ladies of the Woman's 
Christian Union, and dedicated December 31, 1879. The scenery 
for the stage was paid for by the Iosco Dramatic Club, and given 
to the Union in consideration of certain privileges. The hall is 
still the property of the Union, and is practically free from debt. 

DRIVING PARK. 

The Au Sable and Oscoda Driving Park Association was or- 
ganized in August, 1881, with a capital stock of $2,000, which was 
increased in April, 1882, to |3,000. The officers are: President, 

E. F. Holmes; vice-president, Geo. Orth; secretary and treasurer, 

F. 0. Gullifer; directors, E. F. Holmes, W. V. Penoyar, Charles 
Tanner, H. N. Loud, D. A. McDonald, George Orth,F. 0. Gullifer. 
The association leased a tract of about forty acres, on the west 
side of Loud's bayou, where they have ar excellent half mile track. 



OSCODA FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS. 

Crippen & Schofield established the Oscoda Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shops, in the Fall of 1873, at which time the original build- 
ings were erected. During the past year the buildings w^ere en- 
larged io accommodate the increasing demands of their business. 
Their principal .business is sawmill machinery, but they do all 
kinds of work usually turned out in a foundry, machine and black- 
smith shop. The members of the firm are Chancey Crippen and 
Fred. Schofield. 

Chancey Crippen is a native of Canada. When sixteen years 
of age he came to the States and learned the blacksmith's trade. 
He was in business at Alpena for several years in company with a 
brother, the firm being Crippen & Bro. In November, 1873, he 
came to Oscoda, and went into business as above stated. Mr. 
Crippen is a master of his trade, and is a genial and enterprising 
man. 



Fred. Schofield, of the above mentioned firm, is a native of 
England, and emigrated to this country in 1860. He learned the 
machinist's trade in Detroit, and worked at it in Port Huron, and 
afterward in Alpena. In. the Fall of 1873 he came to Oscoda, and 
engaged in business as already stated. Mr. Schofield is a first-class 
machinist, and the firm of which he is a member are doing a large 
and prosperous business. 

THE FEKEIS PLANING MILL. 

The planing mill at Oscoda now owned by J. W. Ferris, w^as 
built in 1877 by the firm of Pellette & Widdifield. Mr. Ferris ac- 
quired full possession of the property, and operates it in connection 
with his other business. Mr. Ferris is a millwright by trade, and 
during the past season was engaged upon the new mill of the Grat- 
wick. Smith & Fryer Lumber Company, one of the best in the State. 
Mr. Ferris is a native of New York State, and came to Oscoda in 
1873. His principal business since coming here has been millwright 
work. He has a wife but no children, and resides in Oscoda. Mr. 
Ferris is one of the stirring business men of this busy region and is 
doing a prosperous business. The planing mill is supplied with the 
best machinery and is doing a large business. 



BIOGKAPHICAL. 

Otis E. M. Cutcheon, attorney at Oscoda, was born August 8, 
1845, at Dryden, Tompkins County, New York. His parents re- 
moved to Albion, Calhoun County, Michigan, May, 1846, and set- 
tled upon a farm. He was educated at Albion College, and studied 
law with his brother Hon. I. D. Cutcheon, at Charlotte, Michigan. 
He was admitted to practice, August 15, 1872, and August 21 set- 
tled in Oscoda, and began the practice of law. November 13, 1872, 
he w^as married at Forrester to Miss Ella M. Gough. In the Fall - 
of tliat year he was elected prosecuting attorney of the county, and 
re-elected in 1874, In February 1873, he was appointed county 
superintendent of schools, and elected to the same office in April, 
1873. In 1874 he was elected circuit court commissioner. He was 
elected to the Legislature in the Fall of 1878, and re-elected in the 
Fall of 1880. He has been a trustee of the Oscoda grade:! schools 
for several years, and is also a director of the board. The postoffice 
building at Oscoda, the second story of which is oscupied with Mr. 
Cutcheon, was built by Messrs. Cutcheon and Warner. Mr. Cutch- 
eon lives in a handsome residence in Oscoda wliich he built in 
1880. He has been a prominent Republican in this part of the 
State during his residence here. As a lawyer and citizen he enjoys 
the confidence of the public, and his official life has been character- 
ized by a degree of ability and integrity 'that has given him wide in- 
fluence. 

Dr. F. L. Sutherland, of Oscoda, is one of the prominent 
physicians of the county. He is a native of Utica, Michigan. In 
1870 he entered the office of Dr. Brownell, of that place, as student, 
and remained with him until he entered the Detroit Medical Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1878. Soon after graduating Dr. Suth- 
erland located in Oscoda, where he has established himself m an 
excellent practice. He is thoroughly educated in his profession 
and stands high in the estimation of the puHic. The doctor is a 
prominent Mason and a member of the Knights Templar of Bay 
City. 

Granger Hill, insurance agent, Oscoda, is a native of Sullivan 
County, New York. He served in the war with the 143d regiment. 
New York infantry, from August 1862 until the close of the w^ar. 
In 1873 he came to Oscoda, and owned a pile driver on the lake for 
four years. He was in the employ of Loud, Gay & Co. for four 
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years as engineer. In 1881 lie went into the insurance business, 
which he still continues. His office is in the postoffice building, 
Oscoda, making fire insurance a specialty. July 30, 1873, he mar- 
ried Miss Mattie Osborn, of Sullivan County, New York. Their 
present residence is Oscoda. Mr. Hill is an active business man,' 
and occupies a prominent position in the community. 

Joseph Dudgeon, of Oscoda, is a native of Ireland, and emi- 
grated to this country in 1841. After spending a short time in the 
State of New York, he went South and remained several years. In 
1865 he came to Saginaw, and in 1868 returned to the State of New 
York for his family, and the same year came to Au Sable and lo- 
cated. He was with the firm of Loud, Priest & Gay, and Loud, 
Gay & Co, for several years, in charge of their lumbering opera- 
tions, and since that time has been engaged in lumbering for him- 
self. He is an extensive logger, and also deals in pine lands. He 
built his present residence, opposite the 0. S. &L. Company store 
in Oscoda, in 1872. He has a wife and five children. One daugh- 
ter is the wife of K. H. Jellard, of Eoscommon. Mr. Dudgeon is a 
man who stands very high in the community, and among business 
men. He has worked his own way in the world and has been a suc- 
cessful lumberman, 

Wilcox & Eichards, hardware merchants at Oscoda, began 
business as a firm in August, 1882. The members of the firm are C. 
E. Wilcox and E. A. Eichards, both enterprising young men, who have 
worked their way along with excellent success. The business was 
estabhshed in July, 1882, by B. Eichards and his son E. A. Eich- 
ards, and in August following, C. E. Wilcox purchased the interest 
of Benjamin Eichards, and the present firm was estabhshed. The 
store building was erected by Benjamin Eichards, in the Summer 
of 1882. 

C. E. W^iLcox is a native of Oswego, New York, and went to 
Alpena in 1866, and was in the employ of Potter Bros, for eight 
years. In the Summer of 1882 he came to Oscoda, and went into 
business as already stated. He possesses a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the business and is a popular business man. 

E. A. Eichards is a son of Benjamin Eichards, a pioneer hard- 
ware merchant of the Lake Huron Shore and now banker at East 
Tawas. Mr. E. A. Eichards is a native of England, but his busi- 
ness experience was acquired at Alpena, where his father was en- 
gaged in the hardware business for several years. He was engaged 
in the plumbing and gas fitting business at Alpena, in company 
with a brother. In 1882 he came to Oscoda, and went into busi- 
ness as already explained. He is a young man of thorough busi- 
ness habits, and his business career thus far has been successful. 

E. P. King, the leading merchant tailor of Oscoda and Au Sa- 
ble, is a native of Batavia, New York. When sixteen years of age 
he learned the tailor's trade, and has followed it to the present time. 
He was in business at Port Huron for some time, and in the Spring 
of 1873 settled in Oscoda. At first he carried on tailoring business 
over the store of Loud, Gay & Co. In 1874 he built his residence, 
and in 1880 he erected his present store. Mr. King is a veteran in 
the business, and is a successful merchant. He has a wife and 
three children. 

A. J. Hall, 23roprietor of the Cooper House, Oscoda, was born 
in Canada, in 1837. In December, 1866, he came to Wayne, Mich- 
igan, and remained there until July 1867. He then went to Flint, 
and remained until the Spring of 1869, when he removed to Bay 
City. In October, 1872, he came to Oscoda, where for eight years 
he was in the employ of the concern, now the 0. S. & L. Co. In 
November, 1880, he rented the Cooper House, of which he is still 
proprietor. He has a wife and four children. Mr. Hall is a man 
who sustains an excellent reputation, and stands well in the com- 
munity. 



Alfred PmLLiPs, carpenter, Oscoda, was born at Bedford, Ohio, 
and came to Hillsdale County, Michigan, in 1860. October, 1862, 
he enhsted in Company G. 1st regiment, engineers and mechanics, 
and remained in service until October, 1865, after the close of the 
war. December 25, 1866, he married Miss Alice Harris, at Hud- 
son, Michigan. They have two children. In the Summer of 1873, 
they removed from Hudson to Oscoda, where they have since lived. 
In 1875 he erected a building for a store and residence, both of 
which they occupy. Mr. Philhps has followed his trade most of the 
time. Infirmities contracted during his service in the war, prevent 
hiui from engaging continuously in hard labor. He belongs to the 
Masons, and A. 0. U. W. 

C. H. Hanford, painter, Oscoda, was born in Wayne County, 
Penn., September 9, 1854. He married Miss Ehzabeth Dudgeon, 
of Sullivan County, N. Y., and daughter of Mrs. Margaret Dudgeon, 
mentioned elsewhere in this work. In September, 1862, he en- 
hsted in Company F, One Hundred Forty- third Eegiment, New 
York Volunteers, and served during the remainder of the war, re- 
ceiving his discharge in April, 1865. At the battle of Lookout 
Mountain he received a severe wound in the wrist. In 1869 they 
removed to Au Sable and two years later settled in Oscoda. At 
^hat time he purchased the lot upon which their present residence 
is situated. They have two children — Joseph H., in charge of the 
telegraph office at Oscoda, and Margaret J., in charge of the 
telephone exchange. Since coming to Oscoda, has been engaged 
at painting. 

C. V. Hicks is one of the leading merchants of Oscoda and 
Au Sable, having business interests in both villages. He is a 
native of Ann Arbor, Mich., and graduated in the class of 1875 at 
the University of Michigan. In 1878 he came to Oscoda and was 
in the drug store of Henry C. King for a few weeks. He then 
opened a drug store in the Eogers Building, on State Street and 
did business there until the Summer of 1881, when he built the 
building in which his store is now located. In the Winter of 1883 
he built an addition to his building for a store which he rents. He 
also has another drug store at Au Sable which he estabhshed in 
December, 1881. Mr. Hicks also deals extensively in organs and 
other musical instruments. He is a member of the Knights 
Templar of Bay City, and fills a prominent office in the chapter at 
Oscoda. He is an energetic and successful business man. 

J. J. Whitters has been a resident of the Lake Huron Shore 
for twenty years. He is a native of Ireland, and emigrated to 
Canada in 1852, where he remained about ten years. In the 
Winter of 1863 he went to Alabaster, in the employ of H. B. 
Smith. In 1864 he built the first dwelling-house erected at East 
Tawas, and removed there in 1865. His house stood where the 
machine shop of J. Walker & Sons is now located. Mr. Whitters 
worked at carpenter work for several j-ears and in 1874 went into 
the mercantile business. In 1875 he removed to Oscoda and 
opened a general grocery store, in which business he still continues. 
He has a wife and two daughters. Mr. Whitters has had his full 
share of pioneer experience on this Shore. When he built his 
dwelhng-house at East Tawas he transported the lumber from the 
Whittemore Mill, at Tawas City, in a fish boat to the point on the 
shore nearest his building lot, and from there carried it on his 
shoulders to where it was used. There are but few men left who 
have been in the county as long as Mr. Whitters. 

D. Chisholm & Co. is the name of an enterprising firm of 
young men, who are carrying on a retail grocery business at Oscoda. 
The individual members of the firm are Daniel Chisholm, Lewis 
K. Boynton, and M. L. La Clair. 

Mr. Chisholm is a native of Ontario, Canada, and came to the 
States in 1866, going first to Wisconsin where he was engaged in 
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lumber scaling, inspecting, etc. He went into several of the 
Western States from Wisconsin, and afterward was with the F. & 
P. M. Railroad tw^o and one-half years; then bookkeeper in the 
Saginaw office of D. Whitney an extensive liimbeiman. He then 
w^ent South, and afterward returned North and came to Oscoda, 
where he followed scahng a short time ; then was bookkeeper ni a 
lumber office at Harrisville. From there he returned to Oscoda, 
and was in charge of the steamboat dock six years. In the Fall 
of 1882 he went into business, as above stated. He has a wife and 
two children. He is a member and a prominent officer of the Knights 
of St. Jchn. 

Lewis Boynton, of the firm of D. Chisholm & Co., was born 
at Algonac, Mich. From 1872 to 1882 he was in the mercantile and 
dock business at Port Huron. In 1882 he came to Oscoda, and was at 
the steamboat dock with Mr. Chisholm until the firm started in 
business. He has a wife but no children. He belongs to the A. 
0. U. W. Society. 

M. L. La Clair, the other member of the firm, was born in 
Monroe, Mich. In August, 1877, he came to Oscoda and worked 
at common labor a short time and then went away. In 1880 he 
returned and labored for a time, and then was clerk in a store 
during 1881. He has a wife and two children. * 

The three members of the above named firm are active and 
industrious business men, and are establishing an excellent trade. 

J. H. Wentz, chief engineer and superintendent of repairs of 
the Oscoda Salt & Lumber Company's mills, is a native of Owego, 
N. Y. At the age of fifteen years he learned the machinist's trade, 
and has followed it for thirty-one years. In 1857 he went to Bay 
City, and w^as connected with the sawmills of that city and vicinity 
until 1873, when he removed to East Tawas. He was chief en- 
gineer of the East Tawas Lumber Company's mill until the Spring 
of 1877, when he came to Oscoda to fill the responsible position 
which he now holds. Mr. Wentz served in the army from the 
Winter of 1864 until the close of the war. He is a member of the 
Odd Fellows and Masonic fraternities, and is a member of the 
Knight Templars of Bay City. He has a wife and two children, 
and lives in the village of Oscoda. 

L. H. Smith, a jn-ominent citizen of Oscoda, was born in 
Lexington, Mich., and has grown up in the lumber business from 
his boyhood. At an early age he started out to do for himself, and 
being in a lumber region he naturally found employment in con- 
nection with that interest. The firm of Woods & Company were 
then operating at Port Crescent, and he went into their employ. 
His industry and faithfulness were appreciated by his employers 
and he was continued in their service. When they transferred 
their operations to Oscoda, he came here with them and is still a 
part of the concern. His business is "looking" land, and attend- 
ing to the logging operations of the firm during the Winter. He 
has a wife and two children. He is a Eoyal Arch Mason. Mr. 
Smith has been with this firm and its predecessor sixteen years. 

F. A. Cherryman, dealer in groceries, provisions, etc., Oscoda, 
is a native of New York State. In 1878 he came to Oscoda and 
in 1874 engaged in the business which he still continues. In 1876 
he built the residanee which he now occupies. He has a wife and 
one child. His wife is a daughter of Mr. R. B. King, merchant 
tailor in Oscoda. Mr. Cherryman does a pirosperous business. 

E. A. TremaiNj lumber inspector, is a native of Pennsylvania, 
and removed from there with his parents to Port Huron, Mich. In 
1873 he came to Oscoda and engaged in business as lumber in- 
spector, which he still continues. He has just finished one of the 
finest, residences in the village, on the corner of Second and Cheva- 
lier Streets. He has a wife and one child. Mrs. Tremain is a 



daughter of James Duncan, Esq., a prominent vessel owner of 
Oscoda. 

John Millen died in Oscoda, July 17, 188 1 . At his funeral a bio- 
graphical sketch of his life was given, from which we make the follow- 
ing extravit: "John Millen was born in Boston, Mass., in the year 
1788, making his age in round numbers ninety-three years. His an- 
cestors were New England people, and his own father must have been 
among the early immigrants to this country. While a young man 
in Boston, he entered upon the trade of a cabinet maker, which 
trade he phed the greater part of his active life. Shortly after 
learning nis trade he entered the army, and served through the war 
of 1812. He entered as a fifer in a company of militia from Phila- 
delphia, known as the Philadelphia Blues. At the close of the war 
he found his way across into Canada, where he spent several years. 
Here he married a Mrs. Sara Jones, a widow with three children. 
Mr. Millen was himself then forty-six years of age. He has five 
own children, all living. Mrs. Chas. Tanner, Mrs. Chas. Fried- 
lander and Thomas J. Millen, of this place; Mrs. S. Bailey, of 
Canada, and John Millen, Jr., of Black River. There are twenty- 
two grandchildren living, and four great-grandchildren. It was 
during Mr. Milien's residence in Canada that occurred what was 
known as the McKenzie war, arising out of some misunderstanding 
betw^een the British and United States governments. His sympa- 
thies were so strongly in favor of his native country that he was 
taken for a spy. He refused to take the oath of allegiance, but served 
for a short time in the Canadian, army. At one time he secreted in his 
home a man who was being pursued, and afterward conveyed him 
across the river to the American side. He moved from Canada to 
this country fifteen years ago, and settled first in Saint Clair. After 
a stay of three years he moved to this place, where he has been a 
citizen now twelve years. His wife died five years ago last Feb- 
ruary, her age being seventy and one-half years. They made it 
their home foi their last years with their oldest daughter, Mrs. 
Tanner. 

"As would be expected of one who was brought up on Plymouth 
Rock, and who breathed the air of Puritan princij^les of freedom, 
Mr. Millen was, and remained to his death, an intensely patriotic 
citizen. His political principles were pronounced, and in all his 
convictions he was unswerving and not to be compromised with. 
He was a great reader, was thoroughly famihar with the affairs of 
foreign countries as well as his own. This interest he retained to 
the day of his last illness. He was a man of two centuries, con- 
versant with the events of the eighteenth and abreast of those of 
the nineteenth. His father, a man of the Revolution, received 
honorable mention at the battle of Bennington. Himself active 
through the w^ar of 1812, and his son (Thos. J.) serving in the last 
war of the rebellion, he might appropriately be called a man of 
war. A man of great mental and physical activity, wonderful 
nerve, interpid and fearless among dangers. 

E. RocKwooD has charge of the logging operations of Pack, 
Woods & Co., of Oscoda. He is a native of Sanilac County, Mich., 
and went into the employ of the original members of the firm in 
1854, and has been in their employ since that time, and is the 
oldest man in their service. When the firm closed out its opera- 
tions in Huron County, Mr. Rockwood came to Oscoda. That was 
in 1878. His business is to superintend operations in the woods 
during the Winter and bring the logs to the mill during the Sum- 
mer. He has a wife and two children. He served in the army 
with the Tenth Michigan Infantry, from March 10, 1864 to June 
1865. Mr. Rockwood is a veteran woodsman, and his efficiency is 
attested in the fact of having been for almost twenty years in the 
service of one firm. 

J. B. Johnson, chief engineer of the new mill of the Gratwick, 
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Smith & Fryer Lumber Co., was born in Canada, and remained 
upon a farm until thirty years of age. Possessed of a natural taste 
for mechanics, he learned to use tools while at home, and after 
leaving home went at work making carriages. In 1862 he removed 
to Saginaw, Mich., where he worked at carriage making a short 
time, and then went to the oil regions of Pennsylvania, where he 
w^as engaged at putting down wells. In 1866 he returned to 
Canada, and remained three years drilling test wells. He then 
came to what is now West Bay City and operated a carriage shop 
for a time, and then engaged at millwright work, and also took up 
engineering. In 1878 he entered the employ of Gratwick, Smith & 
Co., to run the engine of their mill at Otsego Lake, and has re- 
mained in their employ ever since. In September, 1882, he came 
to Oscoda to enter upon his present position in the new mill. Mr. 
Johnson has a wife and four children. He is a man who makes 
his business a thorough study, and consequently is a thorough 
master of everything pertaining to the uses of steam and handling, 
of engines. 

J. L. Warren, foreman of the new mill of the Gratwick, Smith 
& Fryer Lumber Co., was born at Chardon, Ohio, in 1847. When 
he was nine years of age his parents removed to Michigan and set- 
tled in Saginaw County. He remained at home until 1863, when 
he went to East Saginaw and went at work in the mills, his first 
work being to pile slabs. He remained in the employ of one firm 
ten years, and then was one year with Wicks Bros., at East Tawas; 
two years \yith Owen & Brewer, East. Saginaw; four years with 
John G. Owen ; and two years wdth the Jesse Hoyt mill, at Sagi- 
naw. Most of this time he was foreman of mills. In December, 
1882, he began with the Gratwick, Smith & Fryer Lumber Co., as 
foreman of their mill. He has a wife and four sons, the latter are : 
Ernest M., Emery P., Edward and Eugene. He belongs fcp the 
Odd Fellows' fraternity. Mr. Warren has had twenty years' active 
experience in miU work, and is master of the business of running 
a mill. He is an intelligent and energetic man, and a good citizen. 

Henry Ward is a native of Saint Clair County, Mich. In 1879 
he came to Oscoda from Port Huron, and run a camp in the woods. 
In 1880 he went into the employ of the Oscoda Salt & Lumber 
Company, as manager of their barn and general outside work, 
which position he still holds. 

Thomas Allison is a native of Canada, and came to Michigan 
in 1861. In 1870 he came to Oscoda from Saint Clair County. 
Mr. Allison is a mason by trade, and has been in business as a con- 
tractor since coming here. He is the leading mason in this part of 
the county, and has done most of the mason work here for several 
years. He is an excellent workman, and keeps a large number em- 
ployed upon mill work and other jobs. He has a wife and one 
child, and lives in Oscoda. 

John K. Stanley came to Oscoda in 1868, fr(?m St. Clair, 
Michigan. For several years he had charge of the Au Sable Eiver, 
and for a time had an interest in the logging operations of the river. 
He is at present connected with the lumbering operations of this 
region. He is one of the reliable citizens of the place. John 
Albert Stanley, a son, is also engaged in logging operations, having 
been in the employ of the Boom Company for some time, and is 
considered one of the most efficient men on the river. 

J. A. 0. Chevrier is a native of Quebec, and came to the Stafces 
in 1862. In 1863 he went into the army as a member of Company 
F, Third Michigan Cavalry. He remained in service until Novem 
ber, 1865, when he was mustered out at New Orleans. He re- 
mained in New Orleans until 1868, and then came to St. Louis, 
where he remained one year. From St. Louis he went to Detroit, 
where he remained about eighteen months, and then went into Can- 
ada. In August, 1878, he landed in Oscoda with a cash capital of 



thirty-five cents. He had, however, plenty of energy, and at once 
found employment with the firm of Pack, Woods & Co., where he 
remained, working by the day, for three months. He then went at 
jobbing for himself, and has succeeded in building up quite an ex- 
tensive business, and has accumulated considerable property. He 
has a furniture and undertaking establishment, a livery stable, cab- 
inet shop, and a department of all kinds of second-hand goods. 
Mr. Chevrier has purchased and erected several buildings on State 
Street, near the bridge, for the accommodation of his business, 
which is continually increasing. He is a thorough -going business 
man, and one who is bound to succeed. He has a wife and four 
children. 

J. F. Mount, assistant postmaster at Oscoda, is a native of Can- 
ada. In 1879 he came to Oscoda from Tawas, and took a position 
in the postoffice and store with Mr. King, the postmaster. His 
parents reside in Bay City. Mr. Mount is a young man of good 
business ability and excellent character. 

Daniel Hill, of Oscoda, is a native of New Brunswick, and 
for several years was a resident of Port Huron. He began lumber- 
ing on Pine Eiver as early as 1869, and ha^s continued lumbering 
operations in this vicinity to a greater or less extent since that time. 
In 1880 he removed his family to Oscoda, where they now reside. 
Mr. Hill deals in pine land, and is engaged in various ways in 
lumbering. He is one of the substantial lumbermen of this region. 

Sylvester Mudge, engineer at Moore & Tanner's mill, is a 
native of Canada, and came to the States when quite young. In 
1865 he went into a mill at Bay City, as engineer, and for some 
time was in the sawmill of Eddy, Avery & Eddy at that place. 
Afterward he bought a sawmill at Unionville and operated it four 
years. In September, 1882 he came to Oscoda and entered upon 
his present position. He has a wife and three children in Bay 
City. Mr. Mudge is a competent engineer and a reliable man. 

0. S. Mason, manager of the salt works of Pack, Woods & Co., 
is a native of Lenawee County, Michigan. He went into the army 
in the Fall of 1863, and remained in the service until the close of the 
war. He belonged to the Eleventh Michigan Cavalry. In 1878 he 
came to Oscoda, from West Bay City, where he had been connected 
with the salt works of H. W. Sage & Co. for some time. His home 
is in the village of Oscoda. 

John Sharkey, blacksmith for the firm of Pack, Woods & Co., 
is a native of Ireland, and emigrated to this country in 1869. He 
learned his trade in Canada and worked there for some time. In 
the Fall of 1878 he came to Oscoda from Sanilac County, and 
has been in charge of the blacksmith shop of Pack, Woods & Co. 
He has a wife and one child, and lives in Oscoda. 

John Hawkins, dealer in groceries at Oscoda, is a native of 
Ireland. His parents emigrated to this country when he was a 
child. He lived in Port Huron twelve years and came from there 
to Oscoda in the Summer of 1871. He worked in the woods and 
on the river, lumbering, for several years. In the Fall of 1882 he 
opened a grocery store in Oscoda, and is doing a good business. 
He built his residence in 1876 and store building in 1882. He has 
a wife and one child. 

Charles Vanouck is a native of Germany and emigrated to 
this country in 1866. He lived in Huron County about two and a 
half years, and removed from there to Tawas. In 1872 he came to 
Oscoda and kept boarding house for Loud, Gay & Co., and after- 
ward he and his wife cooked in the lumber camps of that firm. In 
1878 he began business for himself, keeping boarding house. He 
now has a large house and carries on an extensive business. He 
has a wife and three children. They have buried four children. 
He is a member of the Odd Fellows, Eoyal Templars and A. 0. 
U. W. 
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Daniel Sholtz, foreman of the sawmill of Pack, Woods & 
Co., is a native of Conneaut, Ohio. In 1862 he enlisted as a 
private soldier in the army, and served three years and four 
months. He belonged to Company B, Sixty-first Ohio Infantry, 
and was wounded three times at the battle of Gettysburg. In 
April, 1879, he came to Oscoda from Huron County, and has been 
in his present position since that time. He has a wife and three 
children, and Hves in the village of Oscoda. 

RoBEBT T. Lee, sawyer at the mill of Pack, Woods & Co., is 
a native of Engla.nd, and emigrated to this country in 1858. 
In August, 1861, he enlisted in Company I, First Michigan 
Cavalry, and was in the service until March, 1866, nearly a year 
after the war closed. He was nine montiis in rebel prisons. He 
came to Oscoda from Huron County in 1878, and has been em- 
ployed as sawyer in the mills of Pack, Woods & Co. since that time. 
He has been engaged at mill work about thirteen years. He has 
a wife and three children, and lives in Oscoda. 

J. W. Bennett is a native of Peterborough, New York, and 
came to Michigan in 1858. At the breaking out of the civil war, in 
1861, he enlisted as private in the Fifth Michigan Infantry, and was 
promoted to sergeant. He was afterward transferred to the Eighth 
Michigan Cavalry, and commis<=jioned second lieutenant. He was 
ogain promoted to captain, and remained in the service until the 
close of the war, in 1865. In 1870 he came to Oscoda, and has 
been lumbering for Loud, Gay & Co. and the 0. S. &. L. Co. since 
that time. He has charge of their logging railroad on Pine River. 
His residence is in Oscoda. He is one of the most experienced 
loggers in this region. 

H. N . Hewlett, engineer at the mill of Pack, Woods & Co., is a 
native of England, and emigrated to this country in 1851. In 1878 
he came to Oscoda from Huron County. He has been in the em- 
ploy of Pack, Woods & Co. ten years, and came with the firm when 
they located in Oscoda. He has a wife and three children, and re- 
sides in the village of Oscoda. Mr. Hewlett is a faithful and com- 
petent man, as his long continued service with one firm fully 
attests. 

Isidore Faulkner, painter at Oscoda, is a native of Canada, 
and has followed painting about eighteen years. He came to Osco- 
da from Chicago in 1878. In 1880 he built his shop and residence. 
He carries on a general house, carriage, and sign-painting business, 
paper-hanging, decorating, etc. He is a first-class workman and 
does a large and prosperous business. 

L. V. LaClare is a native of Monroe County, Michigan, and 
went from there to Oregon, where he remained four years. He 
then came to Oscoda, and was engaged at salt making for the firm 
of Pack, Woods & Co., two years, when he engaged in the grocery 
business, which he continued about one year. At the end of that time 
he purchased a bilKard-room of Wilham McNealy, and is now engaged 
in that business. Mr. LaClare is a prominent member of the Odd 
Fellows' fraternity and is an enterprising young man. 



SAWMILLS. 

We give herewith a history and description of the various saw- 
mills now operating at Au Sable and Oscoda. Among these are the 
best sawmills in the State of Michigan, and their owners are men of 
enterprise and a high order of business talent. 

The manufacture of lumber is the foundation of all the pros- 
perity of this region. The only businees at the mouth of the Au 
Sable River prior to the introduction of lumber manufacture, was 

fishing. 

the j. e. potts salt and lumber company. 
The mill property of this company represents the pioneer him- 
ber interest at the mouth of the Au Sable River. 



Absalom and Albert S. Backus, composed the firm of Backus 
& Bro. They settled in Au Sable in the Fall of 1865, befoie any 
dock was built on the shore hereabouts. Steamboats and sail craft 
landed supplies on the banks of Sable River, lightered by small fish- 
boats. Messrs. B. built a little sawmill on the site now occupied by 
Potts' blacksmith shop, which had a cutting capacity of but 10,000 
a day, and was the first mill built between Tawas and Harrisville. 
It was burned in 1867, soon after commencing the construction of 
the present mill. 

Backus & Bro. operated the mill until 1875, when they sold the 
property to Mr. John E. Potts, of Simcoe, Canada. In 1878 Mr. 
Potts rebuilt the mill at an expense of about f 15,000, increasing its 
capacity to 100,000 feet of lumber a day. Mr. Potts continued to 
operate the mill until March 1, 1888, w4ien the J. E. Potts Salt and 
Lumber Co. was organized, with J. E. Potts, president; Geo. A. 
McBean, vice-president; W. S. Waugh, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. Potts is one of the leading lumbermen of the country, and op- 
erated extensively in Canada for many years. He lives in Detroit, 
where the principal office of the company is located. The capital 
stock is $350,000, of which John E. Potts holds |306,225, Geo. A. 
Mc Bean, $43,750, and William S. Waugh, $25. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the mill until it is 
expected to cut 40,000,000 feet of lumber in 1888. It is run day 
and night and is furnished with electric light. About 200 men are 
employed. A salt block has been commenced. 

Geo. a. McBean, vice-president of the company, lives in Au 
Sable and manages the operation of the mill. He is a native of 
Canada, where he was connected with lumbering for twenty years. 
He first came to Au Sable in 1870. He was with John C. Gram 
about three years, and was foreman of the mills of Loud, Priest & 
Gay for a time, and was with Mr. Potts about three years. Upon 
the organization of the company he was made vice-president, and 
manager of the company's interests at Au Sable. Mr. McBean is a 
thorough business man, and has risen by his own energy and busi- 
ness ability. 

The preparations for the season of 1888, made at this mill, w^ere 
described at the time as follows : 

"During the coming Summer the new company will erect on the 
grounds adjoining their mill, a salt block with capacity for manu- 
facturing 300 barrels of salt per day. The block will be suppled 
with brine from the East Tawas pipe line. 

"In the way of new additions which are being made to the mill 
this season, we will here mention that a battery of three new flue 
boilers are being put in, and the brick boiler-room extended at the 
north twenty by forty feet to receive the same. The old and new 
batteries of boilers will be entirely separate, and between the two a 
room has been arranged and fitted with lathe and drill for the repair 
of mill machinery. A new smoke- stack with iron part four feet in 
diameter, and eighty feet high, is being put up for the new battery. 
A new engine, with cylinder eighteen by twenty-eight inches, which 
will be used exclusively for operating the gang, is being placed in 
the sixteen by twenty-four foot iron-room being built on the north 
side of the mill proper. Two new carriages for the large circulars 
are under construction, and will be supplied with Steam's patent 
fractional head-blocks. Two of Loud's patent log loaders are also 
being added. Several new refuse carriages are being built, also a 
new log car and new track. The cone and smoke-stack to the iron 
refuse burner have been taken down, and will be rebuilt after the 
main part of the burner has had its height extended ten feet, and 
been bricked upon the interior. The burner is to be supplied with 
Bamum's patent spark catcher, and the total height of the whole 
institution will be 112 feet when completed. During the coming 
season the mill will run day and night, as heretofore, and will cut 
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40,000,000 feet of lumber, should it encounter no serious draw- 
backs by the breakage of machinery. In the way of illumination 
for night work, the mill has the electric lights. Two batteries man- 
ufacture the electricity, one being used to supply the lamps in the 
mill, and the other the lamps on docks. They are operated side by 
side by one engine, and should either machine fail at any time, the 
wires are so arranged that they can both be attached to the machine 
in operation almost instantaneously, and all kept in full illumina- 
tion. 

"About the lumber docks some noticeable improvements will 
soon be made. The north dock is be extended 500 feet, and the 
river dock 300 feet, and a general line of repairs put upon the old 
parts of all. 

"Geo A. McBean has the general superintendency of the mill 
and lumber business of the company at this point. John C. Woods 
is chief engineer, Morris Harvey, machinist and Alex. Innis, fore- 
man of the mill. " 

OSCODA SALT AND LUMBER COMPANY. 

The lumbering and property interests, now being operated by 
the above named company, have constituted an important ele- 
ment in the history of Au Sable and Oscoda. 

Henry M. Loud, well known throughout the State, has been 
the leading spirit in the history of this mammoth enterprise. He 
was born at West Hampton, Mass., in 1824. When seven years of 
age his parents removed to Ohio where he remained until 1855. 
He then went to Concord, New Hampshire, and entered the Biblical 
Institute, a Methodist institution, from which he graduated in 1858. 
From that time until 1865 he was a member of the New England 
Conference, and preached at Lowell, Boston and other places. In 
1865 his health obliged him to seek a different occupation and he 
came to Oscoda, or Au Sable at that time, and , engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber as hereafter related. After coming here 
Mr. Loud assisted in establishing a Methodist Church, and fre- 
quently preached. In New England he was one of the leading 
ministers in that denomination, and ranked high as a pulpit orator, 
and in the early days of the Au Sable Church a rare treat was en- 
joyed^when Mr. Loud occupied the pulpit. 

In politics he is an active and prominent Kepublican, and in 
1878 was strongly urged as a candidate for Congress before the 
convention. He is a political speaker of far more than average 
power,- and has done heroic service for his party during its campaigns. 

He is a man of distinguished ability and calculated to lead in 
whatever enterprise he is associated with, and as a business man is 
of superior ability. Circumstances combined to embarrass the 
operations of the mammoth concern of which he was the master 
spirit, but the complications were not of a character to reflect upon 
his business sagacity or integrity. Mr. Loud has five children, all 
born in Ohio, except Edvrard F., who was born in Lowell, Mass. 
There are four sons and one daughter; the latter is the wife of A. 
P. Gay, a partner of Mr. Loud. The sons are Henry N., Geo. A., 
Edward F. and Wilham F. Henry N. is now one of the trustees 
of the O. S. & L. Co. Geo. A. is also connected with the same com- 
pany. William F. is at the steamboat dock, and Edward F. is a 
member of the East Tawas Salt & Lumber Company, and 
resides at East Tawas. 

Mr. A. K. Loud, a brother of H. M. Loud, had visited the Au 
Sable River region, and located pine lauds for the firm of Loud, 
Priest & Shepard. 

In the Fall of 1865 the members of this firm came here and 
prepared to build a mill for the manufacture of lumber. A tract of 
land bordering on the river had been purchased of the Campau 
estate for mill sites and other purj^oses. In the Winter of 1865-'66 
a small mill was built up the river to saw lumber for the mill to be 



built. In the Summer of 1866 a mill was built by the firm of 
Loud, Priest & Shepard, and operated by them about a year w^hen 
the firm changed to Loud, Priest & Gay. Mr. A. F. Gay, a son-in- 
law of Mr. Loud, being the in -going partner. 

Another change in the firm was subsequently made by which 
it became Loud, Gay & Co. 

In 1872 a second mill was built and designated as the Timber 
Mill. 

In 1876 a mammoth salt block was built, and during this year 
business complications arose, and the concern was placed in the 
hands of trustees who have since carried on the business under the 
name of the Oscoda Salt & Lumber Company. The trustees are 
H. N. Loud, Oscoda; Geo. E. Wasey, Detroit; and H. F. Whiting, 
Boston. 

Up to 1872 the property belonging to this concern in the vicin- 
ity of the mills, was in Au Sable, but in June of that year Mr. H. 
M. Loud succeeded in getting it detached from Au Sable and at- 
tached to Oscoda Township. 

May 80, 1877, the first mill that was built and the mammoth 
salt block were destroyed by fire, involving a loss of $150,000, upon 
which there was an insurance of §35,000. This was the most dis- 
astrous conflagration that had visited either Au Sable or Oscoda, 
and produced great consternation. 

A new mill was immediately built on the site of the one 
burned, and was ready to run the following season. The new mill 
was built as much as possible of iron and brick, and was a superior 
mill in every respect. The salt block was rebuilt on a smaller 
scale. The new mill has since been designated as the Iron Mill. 
The product of the two mills in 1882 was nearly 44,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that this concern • is an im- 
portant factor in the prosperity of both villages, for although situ- 
ated in the village of Oscoda, it is centrally located between the 
two vihages and is the center of the territory occupied by both. 

In connection with the mills is an immense store, one of the 
best in the two villages, and certainly the largest. There are a 
large number of tenement houses and the two private residences 
of H. M. Loud and A. F. Gay. 

The preparations for the season of 1883 were described early 
in the season as follows : 

"The Oscoda Salt & Lumber Company are making some very 
important additions to their lumber (iron) mill, chiefest among 
which are the erection of two large brick burners to the north of 
the mill, on a similar plan to those at the mill of Pack, Woods & 
Co. The dimensions of the brick work for the two burners are 
forty-six feet wide by fifty-seven feet long. The grate surface to one of 
the burners will be 17x18 feet, and the other 13x15 feet. The brine 
pans which are to be placed over the fireplace or pit, will be of differ- 
ent sizes to fit the respective burners to which each is to be assigned. 
One will be 18x24 feet and the other 20x34 feet. Five cylinder 
boilers, each 3x30 feet will be placed at the rear of the pans for 
steam making purposes for the large salt block. One smoke stack 
(iron) 8x80 feet will accommodate both burners and be placed in the 
center of the same. In the way of improvements in the mill 
proper, there is being added a Bartlett feed engine which will be 
used to drive the main carriers, lath mill and bolter; new carriages 
for the two large circulars ; new trimmers with the Emery patent 
tilt-frames; new chain for the two main refuse carriers, each 110 
feet long. The edging cutters are also being rebuilt after the Deitz 
patent, and a full line of necessary repairs about the mill being 
made. In the timber mill no new work is being done this year. 
A general line of repairs will suffice to place the mill in first-class 
order for the season's, run. Next year, however, the mill will re- 
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ceive new boilers, new feed works, new trimmers and many other 
new additions. The docks are being generally repaired and put in 
good shape for the season. Many new fender-piles are being 
placed about the lumber dock, and a new tram will be built from 
the mills to the dock. The company now have on the track 100 
lumber cars and will build twenty more for the season's use." 

THE RIVER MILL. 

This mill is located at Au Sable and was built in 1866-'67 by A. 
Burrows. The mill changed owners several times, and was finally 
owned by J. C. Gram, who sold it to E. F. Loud. Mr. Loud op^ 
erated the mill until 1888 and then sold it to T. F. Thompson and 
Penoyar Bros., the present proprietors, Avho operate it under the 
firm name of T. F. Thompson & Co. The mill cut in 1882 about 
15,000,000 feet of lumber and employs about fifty men. A lath mill 
has been added by the present proprietors, together with other im- 
provements. The firm is a strong. one and the individual members 
are all successful business men. 

The preparations for 1883 in this mill were mentioned as fol- 
lows: "The mill of T.F.Thompson & Co., known as the 'River 
Mill,' for the past two seasons owned and operated by E. F. Loud, 
but which was purchased a few weeks ago by Thos. F. Thompson 
and Penoyar Bros., is not receiving many new additions to its 
works this season outside of the general hne of necessary repairs. 
This mill comprises a large circular and gang, with other necessary 
accompanying machinery. Some new additions, however, are being 
added in the way of anew gang bolter and gang lath machine. 
Many new pulleys and considerable new and heavier belting are 
being put in, with also a bed of hve rollers to carry lumber froin the 
trimmers. One new arch is being built in the boiler room, and the 
fire-places to the full battery of boilers extended at the front to give 
better draft. The lumber docks in connection with the mill will 
also receive a line of general repairs. The new work and overhaul- 
iijg of machinery is being done under the superintendence of Mr. 
Burrel, the efficient foreman and master mechanic, and Mr. Frank 
Buell, the new engineer." z 

Penoyar Bros, have been lumbering and operating vessel 
property as a firm since 1873, and is one of the most successful 
business firms in Northern Michigan. The members of the firm 
are W. V. and W. C. Penoyar, both of whom began their business 
careers at day labor, and have succeeded in a few years in amassing 
a handsome fortune for each. 

W. V. Penoyar is a native of Monroe County, Michigan, and 
came to Au Sable in 1867. He was a young man whose sole cap- 
ital consisted of health and business energy. He came into this 
country to do something and carve out success, and applied himself 
accordingly. He worked by the month at a salary of forty dollars, 
and afterward scaled logs, inspected lumber and finally began job- 
bing in a small way. Being a young man of industrious and pru- 
dent habits he acquired the experience necessary to a successful 
business career, and also accumulated a httle capital as a basis of 
operations. In 1876 the firm of Penoyar Bros, was estabhshed. 
Mr. Penoyar has held several local offices, and is now holding the 
office of county treasurer for a second term. He has a wife and 
three children and lives in Oscoda. He is looked upon as a man 
of superior business abihty, and one of the solid lumbermen of the 
Shore. 

W. C. Penoyar, the junior member of the firm of Penoyar 
Bros., is a native of Wayne County, Mich., and came to Au Sable 
in 1873. Like his brother, he has made his own way in the world, 
and came here for the purpose of doing whatever paid him in the line 
of honorable employment. For a time he was engaged at scaling 
and inspecting and in 1876 went into business with his brother, as 
before stated. He is a young man of remarkably correct judgment 



and sound business discretion. The large and valuable tracts of 
pine land recently acquired by the firm in Louisiana was largely 
the result of his foresight and good judgment. He went South and 
personally inspected the timber region and was convinced of its 
value, and results have confirmed the correctness of his judgment. 
The firm began doing a jobbing business, and gradually acquired 
pine lands as they were able. They afterward went into the vessel 
business and acquired quite a fleet, which now consists of the steam- 
ers Henry Howard and Sanilac and the schooners E. C. Roberts 
and William Raynor. The firm now own extensive tracts of pine 
lands in this region, and have recently made extensive purchases 
in Calcasieu parish, Louisiana. This last named tract has a river 
front of twelve miles,' and extends from one to four miles back from 
the river. As before stated this firm have recently made a joint 
purchase, with T. F. Thompson, of the River Mill, now operated 
under the firm name of T. F, Thompson & Co. They also con- 
tinue their general lumbering and vessel operations. The Penoyar 
brothefs-^re both residents of Oscoda. 

T. F. Thompson, the senior proprietor of the mill firm is one of 
the extensive land owners of Iosco County. He is a native of Ire- 
land and emigrated to this country in 1857, when fifteen years of 
age. In 1866 he came into Iosco County for the purpose of lumbering, 
and entered large tracts of land in this and other counties. The town- 
ship of Thompson is named after him. He has been engaged in log- 
ging and lumbering ever since he came into this region. For a 
long time he kept a half-way house at a point called '^Thompson's 
and became well known to every one throughout this region. He 
owns at the present time about fifteen thousand acres of land, two 
thousand of which is in Iosco County. He has a wife and four 
children. His family residence is dehghtfuUy situated in the sub- 
urbs of East Saginaw, where he has a small farm. Much of his 
time is spent in Iosco County, looking after his land and lumbering 
interests. Mr. Thompson has been a very successful business man 
and has amassed a fortune. He is a man of great physical strength 
and one that the rough classes of this wild region in earlier days 
never interfered with, nor opposed. He is, however, a most thor- 
ough gentleman in all his instincts, and treats everyone with the 
greatest courtesy. The following sketch of Mr. Thompson and his 
settlement was made in 1877, and is interesting: " The settle- 
ment of Thompsonville is in the township of Thompson, this county, 
distant twenty-six miles west from Au Sable and twenty-three 
miles northwest of East Tawas on the banks of the South Branch, 
one mile from its confluence with Au Sable River. It is pleasantly 
located in the center of a clearing of two hundred acres, on a broad 
terrace, midway on the side of a hill rising from the stream to an 
eminence of perhaps one hundred feet, which, with the opposite 
side, forms a ravine through which the stream flows, and over- 
looked from the site of the house. The slopes forming the ravine are 
lands w^hich have been brought hito a very excellent state of culti- 
vation, around which the primeval forest rises abruptly, forming a 
sheltered and cozy nook. 

" This was the spot selecited by T. F. Thompson, Esq., in 1866, 
for his future home, then, of course, a complete wilderness. There 
were many (with less observation and shrewdness) who would have 
given but little for the future prospects of such a location. The pro- 
prietor, however, foresaw that of necessity in the near future im- 
mense lumbering interests would make this locality a profitable 
center. It was convenient of access from the vast tracts of pine 
lying on every side, and the most ehgible spot for a hotel in 
the northern woods. Acting on this belief, Mr. Thompson went 
ahead and built him a large and commodious house. The most of 
our readers know that this house has been a harbor of refut^e for 
hunters, weary land-lookers and lumbermen for the last ten years. 
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where they found aU the comforts of givihzation, an urbane and 
hospitable landlord and a bounteous bill of fare. 

" The farm around the hotel contains two hundred acres. In 
addition to this is the Stewart farm of one hundred acres, and a 
third farm of one hundred acres near by, aggregating a total of four 
hundred acres of arable land. Mr. Thompson's domain, however, 
comprises 6,000 acres. The proprietor has this year raised and 
garnered sixty tons of hay, 1,000 bushels of oats, 400 bushels of 
rye, 800 bushels of corn, together with an unusually large root 
crop. He has two large barns and a number of out-houses, all of 
which are well filled. He has a blacksmith shop, also, which is a 
great convenience for the camps and settlers through the country. 

" Mr. Thompson has given considerable attention to stock 
raising, and has fifty head of horned cattle, among which are to be 
found the finest specimens of Shorthorns and Devons in the county, 
or indeed on the Shore. 

" Mr. Thompson, in addition to his hotel business and farm- 
ing operations, is lumbering, partly for himself, to the extent of 
getting out 6,000,000 feet of logs this season, giving employment to 
about seventy men and running four camps. 

" Mr. Thompson represents his township on the county Board 
of Supervisors, of which body he is an influential and hard working 
member. He is known far and near. He has traveled much, 
made the tour of Europe in company with his wife, visiting the 
capitals of the Old World. In person, Mr. Thompson is a remark- 
ably well-built, powerful, steel-nerved man, gentlemanly in his de- 
portment and carriage, whole-souled and generous to a fault. In 
closing we may add that Mrs. Thompson, in addition to many other 
accomj)hshments, is an expert in the use of a rifle, and frequently 
chides her husband for his lack of success at a morning's hunt, 
picks up her own rifle and goes forth into the woods and beats him 
to death. The use of fire-arms or the depths of the forest and its 
savage inhabitants, have no terrors for her. Like the English 
ladies and her Canadian sisters, she is exceedingly fond of the chase, 
and delights in the use of the rifle. Few are there of the sterner 
sex that are more unerring shots, or more successful in the hunt 
than this lady." 

GKATWICK, SMITH & FKYEE LUMBER CO. 

In 1867, the firm of Smith, Kelley & Dwight purchased about 
100 acres of land, extending east from the Au Sable River, and 
where the village of Oscoda was started. This firm was composed 
of Edward Smith, J. B. Kelley, and A. A. Dwight. The firm of 
Smith, Kelley & Co. had been extensive lumber manufacturers at 
Forrester since 1857, and continued their operations thera until af- 
ter the disastrous fires of 1871. 

After making the purchase above mentioned, they made a vil- 
lage plat and gave to it the name of Oscoda, after Oscoda County. 

In 1868 they built the first docks ever built at Au Sable, but 
nothing more was done except in selling village lots, until 1873, 
when they built a sawmill upon the site of their present one. They 
operated the mill until September, 1877, when it was destroyed by 
fire, and was not rebuilt until 1882. During that same year Smith, 
Kelley & Dwight was succeeded by the firm of Smith, Oratwick & 
Co. This firm owned and operated a mill at Otsego Lake until 
1882, and had extensive lumbering interests elsewhere. 

January 1, 1880, the present company succeeded the firm of 
Smith, Gratwick & Co., and in 1882 their present magnificent mill 
was begun. It was completed and commenced running in May, 
1883. 

This company was incorporated January 1, 1880, with a capi- 
tal stock of $500,000. The oflicers of the company are, Wm. H. 
Gratmck, president, Buffalo, New York; Robert L. Fryer, vice- 
president, Albany, New York; Edward Smith, secretary and treas- 



urer, Detroit, Michigan. They are very extensive manufacturers of 
lumber, and, besides the Oscoda mill, have large interests at Otsego 
Lake, and Frankfort, Michigan, and are building mills in Pennsyl- 
vania and Louisiana. They also have lumber yards and planing- 
mills at Tonawanda and Albany, New York. 

The capacity of the present mill is about 25,000,000 feet of 
lumber, day sawing, and employs about 125 men. Lath, pickets, 
staves and heading are also manufactured. 

A large salt block was built last season, and brine is brought 
from the wells of the Brine Supply Co., at East Tawas. The com- 
pany now own about 500,000,000 feet of standing pine. The first 
salt block was built in 1877, before the fire. 

The business here is in charge of Mr. R. D. Hervey, under 
whose oversight the new mill has been built. 

The new mill is unquestionably the finest in the State of Mich- 
igan, and has cost about $100,000. Its size is 69 by 220 
feet, with a brick engme-house and boiler-room under one roof, 
60 by 100 feet, and lath mill, 32 by 64 feet, stands upon 
the site of the old mill, and is in all respects and at all points a 
model mill, with all the latest devices and improvements for cutting 
lumber, laths, pickets, staves and heading. It is neatly and sub- 
stantially, but not extravagantly enclosed. The roof is covered with 
corrugated iron, hghted from sightly windows, and in the interior, 
which is supplied with a complete system of the most powerful 
electric hghts, the work, under the direction of S. W. Viets, the 
master builder, is a masterpiece of skill, strength, practicabihty, 
good judgment and good taste. The foundations of the mill and 
engine-house are of stone, and the buildings at all points safe, sohd 
and substantial beyond peradventure. The saws are a Wickes stock 
gang and two circulars, latest improved edgers, Munn's patent; 
Lord's patent log roller; lath, picket, stave and heading machines, 
and all the modern labor-saving machinery for handling lumber. 
Lath and pickets are being made from everything that cannot be 
wrought into staves and heading, and the final debris is burned to 
make steam for the salt blocks. The boiler-house is covered with 
a self-supporting iron truss roof, and the building is completely fire- 
proof, there being nothing combustible in any manner connected 
with the construction of the building. 

THE BOILERS. 

Two batterie.^ of boilers famish motive power to this fine mill; 
the first, of five two flue boilers, each forty-eight inch shell and 
twenty-two feet long, of five-sixteenths iron; the second, four flue 
boilers, forty-four four-inch flues in each, of five-sixteenths steel, 
sixty-inch shell, sixteen feet long. In addition to these there are 
two batteries of boilers in each of the burners, which are mentioned 
further on. 

ENGINES. 

The main engine of the mill is from A. F. Bartlett & Go's 
works, East Saginaw. It is high pressure ; cylinder thirty by thirty- 
six inches, and was built new and upon special order for the work 
designed. In addition to this, power is suppHed by an auxiliary en- 
gine, ten by twenty-inch cylinder, the steam for these coming from 
the two batteries of boilers noted, with arrangements in case of ac- 
cident, or for any other cause, to connect at any time desired with 
the other batteries in the burners. 

FIRE PROTECTION. 

For the purpose of furnishing protection against fire, the mill is 
suppHed with a large double Worthington fire pump, with a supply 
of hose conveniently placed to reach every portion of the premises. 
Besides this scheme, brine pipes from the salt works are carried 
through the mill, and arrangements made to put on such a pressure 
that a complete inundation can be effected in a very few moments. 
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THE BURNERS. 

Two brick burners will, it is designed, consume everything in 
the way of timber and bark which is not wrought into lumber, 
staves, heading, lath or pickets. No carting will be done, and over 
each of these burners, in place of the ordinary cover, is a battery of 
boilers, one being in two sections to allow the debris to go down 
through, and another battery of boilers inside the burner, giving in 
one burner seven boilers, and in the other, eight, each two-flue boil- 
ers, forty-eight inch shell, twenty-one feet long, deducting space for 
fire aperture; these batteries supply steam lo the salt block, and 
serve as auxiliary sources of steam supplies to the batteries of mill 
boilers. The exhaust steam from the mill is also utilized in the 

SALT BLOCK, 

which spacious building is 134x214 feet in extent, a steam block, 
with ordinary plan of vats and galvanized iron pipe for conveying 
heat. The productive capacity of the block with brine at saturation 
would not be less than 200 barrels a day. One hundred men are 
employed about the mill and salt block, and this single new industry 
will of itself have a material effect upon the business of the vicinity. 

Mr. Edward Smith is a resident of Detroit; Mr. Gratwick of 
Buffalo, and Mr. Fryer of Albany. 

Mr. Smith resided at Forrester until 1877, and then removed 
to Detroit. He still owns a large amount of land at the former 
place. Both Mr. and Mrs. Smith have been closely identified with 
Oscoda, although they have never been more than frequent visitors 
here. They have, however, manifested a deep interest in the wel- 
fare of the place and have contributed liberally of money and in- 
fluence to measures calculated to better the interests of society. 
When the village of Oscoda was platted and started, all lots were 
sold subject to the condition that no liquor should be sold to be 
drank upon the premises ; in short, that no lot could be used for a 
saloon. Mr. Smith is still a frequent visitor to the place, looking 
after the extensive interests of the firm at this point. 

E.- D. Hervey, who has charge of tlie company's business 
here, is a very capable and experienced mill man. He is a na.tive 
of Canada, and came to Michigan in 1873. In 1878 he went into 
the employ of Smith, Gratwick & Co., and was attending to their 
lumbering interests at Tonawanda, N. Y., and at Otsego Lake, 
Mich. In the Spring of 1882 he came to Oscoda and superintended 
the building of the new mill, already described. In the Spring of 
1883 he built his residence and intends henceforth to remain a resi- 
dent of Oscoda. 

THE AU SABLE LUMBER COMPANY. 

This company was organized in the Winter of 1 883, and pur- 
chased the mill property of Mr. John C. Gram. The stockholders 
are: J. C.Gram, of Au Sable; C. E. Jennison, W. H. Tousey, of 
Bay City, and E. T. Carrington, of West Bay City. The amount 
of capital stock in the corporation is $20,000, divided into $25 
shares each. Each party named holds 200 shares or a quarter in- 
terest in the capital stock. The corporation is to exist for thirty 
years from the date of the articles of association, January 23, 1883. 
It is established for the manufacture and sale of Limber, lumber, 
lath, pickets, shingles and salt; the general business of a saw and 
planing mill; the purchase of land, the purchase, manufacture, 
marketing and sale of logs and timber, and any other business 
which properly belongs to a general lumber and salt manufacturing 
company. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
W. H. Tousey; vice-president, C. E. Jennison; secretary and 
treasurer, E. T. Carrington ; general manager, J. C. Gram. 

'This mill was known as the Lee Mill, and was built by Chas. 
Lee, of Saginaw, in 1872-73. It was operated a short time, and 
then stood idle for several years. It^ was purchased by Mr. Gram 



in June, 1880. The property consisted of the Lee Mijl and docks, 
Lee House, Lipscomb store, and other lands and buildings. The 
mill at the time was 100 feet long and 50 feet wide, with nine 
and one-half feet posts up-stairs. The machinery consisted of a 
direct action steam gang, one circular and one m_uley. 

At the time of the purchase the mill was rented to Fray & 
Tebo, but Mr. Gram immediately took possession and run it from 
that time until the close of navigation, the result showing him that 
the mill was behind the times, and in order to make it jpay it must 
undergo a complete overhauling and receive entire new machinery, 
and with his usual energy he set himself to the task of rebuilding 
it. The early close of navigation made it necessary to draw all the 
machinery and material overland, and about the time the old mill 
was all torn up, Welch & Co. failed, owing Mr. Gram a large 
amount upon which he had depended ; his engine got lost, having 
been billed from Stillwater, Minn., to Bay City, side tracked by 
mistake of the E. K. Co. at Jackson, and re-shipped back to St. 
Paul and advertised for sale, so that it did not get around until the 
snow had about gone. All things seemed to conspire against him, 
but in spite of all obstacles his efforts were crowned with success, 
and he became the owner of one of the best mills in the State of 
Michigan. 

The frame of the old mill was found perfectly sound, but the 
posts up-stairs were too low to admit the new machinery, and 
the mill was raised two and one-half feet. It was then enlarged 
by building thirty-eight feet on to the west end and seventy-seven feet 
on the east end, making it two hundred and fifteen feet long, and 
fifty feet wide, with twelve foot posts. A new engine house 75x50 
feet, with an iron roof, was added to the north side also, and ne.w 
machinery added. The change amounted to a transformation in 
way of sawmill enterprise. 

Just a few years before it was the most forsaken establishment 
on tlie Shore. Dust and desolation was everywhere apparent on 
the inside. Forsaken stood the walls; worms ate the floor, and rust 
covered everything susceptible to rust. Outside all was decay 
and demoralization, and there was nothing in all the situation 
that indicated business either present or prospective. 

The cut for 1881 was 22,000,000 and for 1882, 33,000,000 feet 
of lumber. 

The improvements for 1883 were described as follows: "Last 
year this mill cut 33,000,000 feet of lumber, sawing day time only, 
and to improve the cutting capacity a new battery of four boilers 
are adding, making fourteen boilers in the fire room. An iron roof 
is being placed over it, and iron carriers for conveying sawdust put 
through it, driven by a separate engine, 8x16, which* will feed the 
three batteries of boilers. In the mill proper, a new engine 17x24 
is placed in front of the gang to drive it independently of the large 
engine. The two circular carriages are rebuilt and the head blocks 
(E. P. Allis & Co's fractional) renewed. The two steam niggers 
received new cylinders and were enlarged to take one and a half in 
pipes. Two new pairs of flippers are added to take the cants from 
the circulars to the gang, which are run by crank and friction, and 
are impossible to break. These flippers were got up and a patent 
applied for by N. Lipscomb, of Au Sable. The gang has received 
a thorough overhauling and a set of gear are added to take the 
lumber from the gang in place of the Garland and Emery chain. 
Two of Viets' patent edging cutters are placed under the edgers to 
cut up all the edgings automatically, and two of Viets' patent slab 
saw rigs are added. The trimmers are being thoroughly overhauled 
and will take cai;^ of all the mill will saw. New sawdust; and slab 
carriers have been placed through the mill to carry all the refuse 
into a new burner just completed. This burner is 26 feet 
in diameter, and 120 feet high, on top of which is Gram's patent 
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spark catcher. The improvements in the mill are now about all 
done, and the mill nearly ready to start. A new smokestack, four 
feet in diameter and 120 feet long, is yet to be raised, when the mill 
will await the pleasure of Johnny Frost to let Mr. Gram's old 
stand-bys go at it again, who are composed of the following crew: 
E. P. Pearson, foreman; N. Lipscomb, millwright; Alex. Eoethke, 
chief engineer and machinist; Geo. Armstrong, second engineer; 
Thomas Kennedy, gang filer; Heny Dolson, gang sawyer, and 
Horace McNeil will care for the two large circulars. A new 
machine and blacksmith shop has also been erected, fitted with 
lathe, drill, etc., and new machinery has been added to the lath 
mill, and the old carefully overhauled by Mike Horner, who will 
run it again the ensuing season. 

Mr. Lipscomb, the millwright, built the original mill in 
1872-73. 

Some of the best millwrights in the country have been em- 
ployed on this mill, including C. T. Burrell, John Van Patten, Nel- 
son Lipscomb and others, and the work and machinery is all as 
good as money can buy. Li short, Mr. Gram's strong character- 
istic is to do whatever he undertakes in the most thorough 
manner. 

In capacity, according to the size of the mill, this mill has no 
superior in the State. The lath mill under the management of M. 
Horner, made the best average in 1882 that has ever been made in 
the State, and the indications are that the record of 1883 will be 
still better. 

John C. Gram is the general manager of the business, and 
the only one of the company who gives it any attention. Mr. Gram 
was born in Buffalo, and in 1867 went to Harrisville, and was in 
the employ of Weston, Colwell & Co. In 1875 he came to Au 
Sable, and in company with Mr. Geo. L. Colwell purchased the mill 
known as the Eiver mill, which they afterward sold to E. F. Loud. 
In the Summer of 1880 he purchased the Lee mill property, as al- 
ready stated. He was married October 13, 1875, to Miss MaryL. 
Colwell, daughter of the well known lumberman, Geo. L. Colwell, 
of Harrisville. Mr. Gram is one of the youngest lumbermen on 
the Shore, and one of the most enterprising. He has worked his 
own way in the world, and is noted for his energy of character. 
He is a bold operator, taking chances that more conservative men 
would not dare to touch, but is usually successful. He was col- 
lector of customs at this port for some time, and has been trustee 
of the village. He is one of the foremost men of the place in all 
matters of public improvement. In his management of the mill 
property, which he is now operating, he has demonstrated his 
ability to handle sawmills successfully, having converted a dilapidated 
structure into one of the best mills in the State. 

MOORE & TANNER. 

Half a century ago, two brothers, Eeuben and Stephen Moore, 
natives of New Hampshire, settled on St. Clair Eiver and engaged 
in lumbering. They were energetic young men and soon became 
identified with the lumbering interests of Michigan. They erected 
a primitive sawmill, and a tannery, and for years Moore's mill was 
one of the institutions of that region of country. The pine timber 
in that section became exhausted. Eeuben Moore and Stephen re- 
moved to Detroit. In 1873 Stephen Moore and Charles Tanner 
formed a co-partnership and began the erection of a sawmill at Os- 
coda. The financial depression caused them to suspend work on 
the construction of the mill, and it was not fully completed until 
1876. The firm employ about fifty men, and m^iufacture on an 
average 15,000,000 feet of lumber a year. Mr. Tanner is the resi- 
dent member of the firm. 

Charles Tanner is a native of Canada, and came to Au Sable 



m 1867. Previous to coming here he was lumbering in St. Clair 
County, and after coming here was in the employ of Moore, Alger 
& Co., who were lumbering on the Au Sable Eiver. In 1873 he 
went into partnership with Stephen Moore, and began the erection 
of their mill, as already mentioned. Mr. Tanner lives in Oscoda, 
and has a wife and three children. He attends to the manufacture 
of lumber and the general business of the firm. Mr. Tanner is a 
careful and substantial business man, and is one of those who have 
succeeded in life through personal exertion and good management. 

PACK, WOODS & CO. 

This firm was organized in August, 1877, and was composed 
of Geo. W. Pack, John L. Woods and Edwin F. Holmes. In 1882 
they incorporated under the same name, with Geo. W. Pack, 
of Cleveland, Ohio, president; Greene Pack, Oscoda, superintend- 
ent; and Edwin F. Holmes, Oscoda, secretary and treasurer. The 
history of this company is told briefly as follows : 

Geo. W. Pack was born in Madison County, New York. About 
1846 he came to Michigan and began lumbering in Sanilac County. 
He first engaged in logging, and afterward in the manufacture of 
lumber, as hereafter stated. 

Greene Pack, a brother of Geo. W., was also born in Madison 
County, New York. They are sons of George Pack, who at an 
early day exchanged a farm in the State of New York for pine 
lands in Michigan. He removed to Sanilac County, and died there 
m 1875. Greene Pack began lumbering at an early age, and was 
also extensively engaged at one time in building State roads in San- 
ilac County. 

John L. Woods was born in Vermont, February 1], 1821. In 
1838 he removed to Woodville, New Hampshire, where he remained 
until 1845. He had become somewhat acquainted with lumbering, 
and in December, 1845, went to Port Huron, Michigan, where he 
worked two years. He then formed a co-partnership with a man 
named Sanborn, and built a steam mill at Lexington, and also 
carried on a store. In 1847 Mr. Sanborn died, and Mr. Woods 
carried on the business until 1862, when he formed a co-partner- 
ship with a Mr. Carrington and Geo. W. Pack, under the name of 
Carrington, Pack & Co, and extensive operations were carried on at 
Sand Beach and other points. 

Edwin F. Holjmes was born in Orleans County, New York, in 
1843. In 1846 his parents removed to Genesee County, Michigan, 
where he remained until the commencement of the civil war. In 
February, 1862, he enhsted in the Tenth Michigan Infantry, and 
remained in the service until the close of the war, and was pro- 
moted to adjutant during the time. In 1870 he went to Huron 
County, and at that time the foundation of the present business was 
laid. 

In 1870 the present members of the company of Pack, Woods 
& Co. organized the firm of Woods & Company, and engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber at Port Crescent. In 1871 Mr. Geo. 
W. Pack removed to Cleveland, Ohio, and shortly afterward Mr. 
Woods removed to the same place, where the firm had large inter- 
ests in a lumber yard, and where the company now have a yard. 

In the Summer of 1877 the same gentlemen, under the firm 
name of Pack, Woods & Co., having made extensive purchases of 
pine lands on the Pine and Au Sable Elvers, commenced prepara- 
tions in Oscoda to build a mill. About 200 acres were cleared 
for a mill site and yards, and in 1878-79 one of the best mills in 
the State was built, together with a salt block, docks, barns, shops, 
store building, and two elegant residences for the resident partners, 
Messrs. Greene Pack and E. F. Holmes. The mill was built by 
Mr. Maffett, who constructed the Ward mill at Ludington and the 
Washburn mill at La Crosse, Wisconsin. The company also 
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launched a fine propeller, called the "Oscoda," which was pronounced 
a model of beauty and perfection. This and the "Ogemaw" is 
now owned by them and used in carrying lumber. 

The operations at Port Crescent continued until 1882, when they 
were practically closed out. Mr. Holmes removed to Oscoda in the 
Spring of 1878 and Mr. Pack during that year. 

The mill commenced operations in the Summer of 1879, and 
at the same time their mammoth salt block was completed, and 
the manufacture of salt begun. The capacity of the block is 400 
barrels a day. The product of 1882 was 61,850 barrels. They 
have three wells and also use brine from the supply company. 
Pack, Woods & Co. have experimented largely in the various j)i*^" 
cesses of manufacturing, and have adopted those which proved to 
be the best. They were the first firm in the State to use the cop- 
per pipes. ,, 

The capacity of their mill is 40,000,000 feet of lumber a sea- 
son, running night and day. 

In May, 1880, a days work at their mill was recorded as follows: 
"On the 8th instant this improved modern sawmill cut 1,100 
logs in a day of twelve hours; in other words, every thirty- seven 
seconds a log came up the incHne into the mill, and passed out at 
the other end in the shape of lumber loaded upon cars ! The cir- 
culars sliced off its sides; the gang cut it into boards; the edgers 
took off the edges; the trimming saws whisked off the blackened 
ends; the button saws cut the slabs into required lengths; the 
stave, lath and heading mills cut out all that was worth saving, and 
the carriers took the refuse to the burner — in thirty- seven seconds. 
"Wonderful as this is, it is not the limit of this mill. It can 
cut up a log every thirty seconds — better even than that — 1,500 logs 
per diem. This, we have heard it intimated, is the aim of the firm, 
and those who have watched their course here and seen the enter- 
prise, energy and force characterizing all their business adventures 
cannot reasonably doubt that they will accomplish what they aim to. 
"The scale of the 1,100 logs referred to, which, by the way, is 
the greatest number of logs ever cut by any Shore mill in a day, 
aggregated 161,000 feet. On Tuesday last the mill cut 168,000 
feet, but the total of logs cut was not as great as on the 8th instant. 
The run of logs on each of the days cited was small, taking eight 
to the thousand. With a fair lot of logs, the mill can easily cut 
200,000 feet per diem." 

In September, 1882, the same mill cut in one day, of eleven 
hours, 310,840 feet of lumber, and did the work well. 

Since the original purchase of a mill site the company has 
purchased about 100 acres of land adjoining, which is used for 
farming purposes. They also have built 110 tenement houses for 
the accommodation of their help, and which constitute a village of 
their own. 

They also have an extensive system of water works for their 
own and adjoining mills, giving ample fire protection and water for 
domestic purposes. Their pump, of the Blake pattern, is guar- 
anteed to throw more than ten powerful streams at once, and has a 
capacity of delivering 2,000,000 gallons per day, or twenty-four 
hours. A couple of 5x12 foot boilers will furnish the steam, and 
the pl.mt costs some f 5,000, and is thought will eventually form 
the starting point of a system of water supply for that village. 

They have commenced the erection of a second brick burner, 
and next season expect to be able to utilize all their refuse slabs, 
edgings, etc., in the manufacture of steam for the salt block. The 
new burner will be of the same size as the old one, and a large pan 
(16x28) will be placed over the pit of the furnace for heating brine 
before the same passes into the salt block, thereby increasing the 
rapidity of salt manufacture. Three new forty-foot boilers, three 
feet each in diameter, will be placed in the rear of the brine pan 



(same number as the old burner contains.) A brine pan will also 
be placed over the furnace of the old burner. The brick founda- 
tion for the smokestack of the new structure is completed, and 
stands thirty feet high. On top of this the iron part of the smoke- 
stack commences, and, with the spark catcher, will run up 104 feet, 
making the total height of the stack 134 feet, probably the highest 
smokestack on record in Michigan. The diameter of the iron part 
of the same is eight feet. 

The company owns a sufficient quantity of pine tributary to 
their mill to supply it for at least fifteen years. 

The resident and managing partners are Greene Pack, and Ed- 
win F. Holmes, both of whom are among the most enterprising 
business men of Michigan. Everything with which they are con- 
nected is of the best that can be obtained. They also interest 
themselves in the general business and social activities of the place, 
and surround their families with all the comforts and refinements 
that money can furnish. 



BOOM AND IMPKOVEMENT COMPANIES. 

OSCODA BOOM COMPANY. 

This company was incorporated in June, 1877, under the pro- 
visions of an Act entitled: "An Act to Authorize the Formation of 
Corporations for the Eunning, Booming and Rafting of Logs," ap- 
proved February 4, 1864, being chapter 88 of the Compiled Laws 
of the State of Michigan, for 1871, and the Amendments thereto, 
under and by virtue of the following Articles of Association, viz : 

Aeticle 1. The name of this corporation shall be 'The 
Oscoda Boom Company.' 

Article 2. The purpose for which this corporation is formed, 
shall be the engaging in and carrying on the business of running, 
driving, booming and rafting logs, timber, lumber and other floata- 
bles on the River Au Sable and its branches and tributaries. 

Article 3. The amount of the capital stock of this corpora- 
tion shall be $25,000, divided into 250 shares of $100 each, of 
which capital stock five per cent has been paid in. 

Article 4. The name and residence of each of the stock- 
holders of this corporation, and the number of shares of stock held 
by each, is as follows, viz: 

Smith, Kelley & Co., of Oscoda, Mich., Eighty Shares. 

Oscoda Salt & Lumber Co., of Oscoda, Mich.,. Sixty Shares. 

Woods & Pack, of Cleveland, Ohio, Seventy Shares, 

David Ward, of Pontiac, Mich., Twenty Shares. 

Edward A. Brakenridge, of Oscoda, Mich Ten Shares. 

William T. Smith Ten Shares. 

Article 5. The business office of this corporation shaU 
be located in the village of Oscoda, in the County of Iosco, and 
State of Michigan, and the business thereof shall be carried on 
upon the River Au Sable and its branches and tributaries. 

Article 6. The term of the existence of this corporation 
shall be thirty years. 

The officers and directors were as follows: E. Smith, presi- 
dent; E. A. Brakenridge, secretary and treasurer. Directors, Ed- 
ward Smith, David Ward, H. N. Loud, W. T. Smith, E. A. Brak- 
enridge. 

In 1879 the capital stock was increased to $100,000. 

The present officers are, Greene Pack, president; Geo. E. Wa- 
sey, secretary and treasurer. Directors : Greene Pack, Geo. E. 
Wasey, Edward Smith, E. F. Holmes, A. F. Gay. The acting sec- 
retary is R. K. Gowanlock. John A. Stanley is superintendent of 
river work. 

VAN ETTEN boom CO. 

This company was organized March 12, 1879, with a capital 
Gtock of $25,000. H. N. Loud is president, and E. F. Holmes, sec- 
retary and treasurer. The company was organized to operate on 
Pine River, Van Etten Lake and tributaries. A large amount of 
logs come from Pine River, through Van Etten Lake and Van Etten 
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Creek into Au Sable. There is a tug employed on the lake towing 
logs and during the season forty or fifty men are engaged. 

IMPEOVEMENT COMPANIES. 

The Van Etten Creek Improvement Company was organized 
March 12, 1879, and the stockholders are the same as those of the 
Boom Company. This company purchased the dam on Van Etten 
Creek near the lake, and maintain such improvements as are neces- 
sary to facilitate logging operations. 

There are other improvement companies in charge of river im- 
provements on the Au Sable Eiver and its branches. 
LOG CEOP FOE 1882-3. 

The following table gives the total cut of logs on all streams 
tributary to Au Sable and Oscoda during the season of 1882-3, over 
200,000,000 feet of which it is estimated will be manufactured into 
lumber by the Au Sable and Oscoda mills during 1883. The total 
cut is as follows : 

PINE EIVEE. 

Pack, Woods & Co 25,000,000 

D. A. McDonald 2,500,000 

0. S. & L. Co 21,000,000 

B. Killmaster & Co 3,000,000 

J. H. Killmaster 2,000,000 

Joseph Dudgeon 3,500,000 

Eoberts & Cowley . 500,000 

McKay Bros 500,000 

58,000,000 

AU SABLE EIVEE — MAIN STEEAM. 

D. A. McDonald 7,000,000 

0. S. & L. Co 5,000,000 

Moore, Whipple & Co 5,000,000 

Cristy Bros 8,000,000 

Moore & Tanner 4,000,000 

PenoyarBros 2,000,000 

Piatt k Millen 1,500,000 

Dease & Hayes 3,000,000 

T. F. Thompson 3,000,000 

1. P. Pulcifer 2,000,000 

Jones & Porter 3,000,000 

Kinney & Beard 1,000,000 

Gardner Bros 1,500,000 

Joseph Dudgeon 1,000,000 

Thickstan & Man warring 2,000,000 

W. H. Clough 500,000 

49,500,000 

SOUTH BEANCH. 

Moore, Whipple & Co 2,000,000 

Emery Bros 6,000,000 

Wm. Jenkinson 3,000,000 

11,000^ 

UPPEE SOUTH BEANCH. 

Pack, Woods & Co 2,000,000 

J. E. Potts 1,500,000 

Moore, Whipple & Co 8,000,000 

0. S. &L. Co 4,000,000 

The B. L. Anderson Co 3,000,000 

Wonderly, Rimington & Co 4,000,000 

Martin Bresnaham 2,000,000 

24,500,000 

NOETH BEANCH. 

Pack, Woods & Co 15,000,000 

J. E. Potts 17,000,000 

Gratwick, Smith & Fryer Lumber Co ... . 25,000,000 

Cheesebrough & Charleton 7,000,000 

S. 0. Fisher 8,000,000 

Stephen Moore 1,500,000 

Penoyar Bros 1,500,000 

Piatt k Millen 3,000,000 

78,000"^ 



PEEEY CEEEK. 

J. E. Potts ' 5,000,000 

Grand total 226,000,000 

AU SABLE EIVEE LOGS. 

The following is the number of feet of logs run out of the Au 
Sable River since 1867: 

1867 .48,800,000 

1868 34,102,341 

1869 44,500,000 

1870 60,000,000 

1871 . ; 52,000,000 

1872 105,000,000 

1873 96,148,000 

1874 52,000,000 

1875 55,000,000 

1876 47,150,000 

1877 68,800,000 

1878 62,000,000 

1879 113,000,000 

1880 138,500,000 

1881 160,232,347 

1882.. 200,000,000 

Total 1,337,232,688 

A PEOPHECY. 

In a review of the lumbering interests of Au Sable and Oscoda 
for the year 1882, we find the following: 

"In noticing the lumbering operations of *the Shore' for the 
past year and the proposed cut of logs for 1883, we start out with 
the item of news that comes to us from several sources w^hich ought 
to be entitled to credit, that the building of the Shore Railroad from 
East Saginaw via Freeland to Alpena, is a fixed fact, but if this be 
so or not so, it makes no difference with the other fact that as a 
lumbering point of first-class importance in the lumber State of 
Michigan, Au Sable, by which we mean the entire settlements of Os- 
coda and Au Sable, is the coming town, and is liable in the next 
four years to obtain the second, or at all events third, position in 
Michigan. The extent of its manufacture of the one item of lumber 
and its supply of timber is unquestionably larger than that of any 
other point upon the eastern shore of Michigan. 

"It is objected by some that on account of the limited storage 
capacity of the mill booms the extent of the product will have been 
reached when the new mill of the Gratwick, Smith k Fryer Lumber 
Company is fully in operation, and the other mills effect such in- 
crease as they can in the annual product by running night and day, 
which will be done by enough of them to carry the aggregate prod- 
uct up to 225,000,000 feet in 1883, but ^where there's a will there's a 
way,' It was a part of the platform of every member of the com- 
monwealth at Alpena for many years, that tlie annual lumber prod- 
uct of that city could never reach over 100,000,000 feefc, but, count- 
ing the shingles at board measure, it has already gone beyond 190,- 
000,000 feet, and the limit is yet by no means attained. For run- 
ning logs *thou hast all seasons for thine own,' Au Sable; not abet- 
ter stream can be found in the world, and with the present tendency 
in the lumber business to force the working of the timber into lum- 
ber with all possible haste that money and securities, rather than 
standing pine, shall represent the wealth of operators, there is no 
question, now that the advantages of the situation are fully recog- 
nized and acknowledged, but lumber manufacture at Au Sable will 
be forced to the fullest extent possible, and if that locality does not 
chronicle 300,000,000 feet as its average annual product at as early 
a date as 1885, then is the writer no prophet." 
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HISTORY OF ALPENA COUNTY. 



The map of Alpena 'County ,' upon another page, shows the lo- 
cation and boundaries of the territory whose history we are about 
to trace. 

The history of the Thunder Bay region prior to 1844 is frag- 
mentary, and even down to 1856 the chapter is a brief one. 

Permanent settlement was preceded by fishermen and Indian 
traders, though of the latter class only a very limited number ever 
stopped at the mouth of Thunder Bay Kivcr. Whether any fishing 
was done at Thunder Bay prior to 1835 is uncertain and unim- 
portant. W. F. Cullings, better known as "Uncle Billy," arrived 
at the Thunder Bay region somewhere about 1835, and has re- 
mained on the Shore ever since. He now lives at Nine Mile Point, 
in Alpena County, still engaged in fishing. He is nearly eighty 
years of age, of robust frame, and delights in recalling the past. 

Kobt. McMuUen, also a resident of the county at the present 
time, was one of the very early fishermen, and was all along the 
Shore at an early day. 

The lighthouse at Thunder Bay Island was built a short time 
prior to 1840 and Jesse Mimcey was the first keeper. He remained 
here until about 1851, when he removed to Au Sable, where two of 
his sons are now engaged in fishing and tradmg. 

In 1839 David D. Oliver came here with a party of surveyors, 
and since that time has had more to do with the territory of Alpena 
County than any other person living. We give herewith a brief 
outline of his principal movements. 

DAvm D. Oliver w^as born at Catskill, Green County, N. Y., 
in 1814. At the age of six years he removed with his parents to 
Erie County, that State. His first start out in the world was to 
go to London, Canada, where he taught school tw^o years. In the 
Winter of 1837 he attended school at London and in the Spring 
went to Washington, Macomb, Co., Michigan, where he worked on a 
farm through the Summer. In September he went to Betsey Eiver, 
where he remained a short time and then studied civil engineering 
through the Winter. In the Spring of 1838 he went to Grand Ha- 
ven and took charge of a sawmill, and in the Fall studied writing. 
His childhood was spent in a new country and he never saw the 
inside of a schoolhouse until twelve years of age, but he had a nat- 
ural craving for knowledge, and when he started out from home it 
was with the fixed determination of having an education. Conse- 
quently we find him interspersing his labors with study, and 
often his studies were prosecuted when he was at w^ork. His only 
companion in those days was a book of some kind. After studying 
a month in the Fall of 1838, he walked from Grand Haven to 
Pontiac where he taught school during the Winter. In the Spring 
of 1839 he hired to a surveying party and came to the Thunder Bay 
region, of which he has been an inhabitant ever since. He was en- 
gaged at surveying about two years and then returned to his studies. 
He first took up phrenology and then having a man to act as 
hunter he made a study of animals, their habits, etc. He then fol- 
lowed trapping for a while, and at one time was six months in the 
wilderness without seeing a white person. In the Spring of 1845 



he sold one hundred and nine marten skins at $2.50 each, with the 
proceeds of which he bought a stock of goods and took them to 
Thunder Bay Island where he built the first store in Alpena County. 
He carried on trade with fishermen, of whom there were between 
two and three hundred, about two years. In the Fall of 1847 he 
purchased the sawmill at Ossineke, and has followed lumbering 
ever since. In 1851 he was married in Detroit to Miss Sarah Pex- 
ton. They have had eight children, six of whom are living. His 
family residence is in Detroit, but his time is mostly spent in the 
Thunder Bay region. Mr. Oliver is a pioneer in the fuUest mean- 
mg of that word. He has lived, tramped and studied in the Thun- 
der Bay region since 1839, well toward half a century. He is a 
natural explorer in every sense, but all his explorations have been 
guided by a* fixed purpose. Endowed with good natural abilities 
and a fondness for study, his life has been spent in making investi- 
igations, even while carrying on large business operations. He is 
more at home in the deep woods than anywhere else, and the 
length of a journey before him never entered into his calculations. 
He was never without companions, and he found them in the trees 
and animals of the forest, the ground he trod or the stars above 
him. No man living so thoroughly knows the Thunder Bay region 
9;S he, and although nearly seventy years of age he still starts out 
upon an exploring tramp, shouldering his pack with as much uncon- 
cern as he did when in the prime of life. Mr. Oliver's official con- 
nection with Alpena is elsewhere given. He was the first county 
surveyor, one of the first supervisors, first probate judge, and was in 
other official positions. 

Thomas Turk was here in 1840, and in August, 1882, he paid 
a visit to Alpena to witness tlie changes of forty-two years. The 
Alpena Argus in acknowledging a call from that gentleman gave 
the following bit of history: 

"Mr. Thomas Turk was one of the earliest white men who 
landed at Alpena, having slept on the spot where was once the 
Indian burying ground on the north side of the river, one stormy 
night duiing the Summer of 1840, when there was no sign of hab- 
itation where now stands our prosperous and growing city. In 
1840 Mr. Turk, together with D. D. Oliver and some others, was in 
a surveying party encamped at Devil Kiver, and desiring some fresh 
provi&ons, Mr. Turk and a young man by the name of George Boyn- 
ton, took a canoe and started from Devil Eiver for Sugar Island 
for the purpose of obtaining fish and other supplies from the fisher- 
men. Owing to the frailness of the craft and the roughness of the 
water, they experienced some difficulty in reaching the island, but 
they finally landed in safety, and received a hearty welcome from the 
inhabitants. At that time the island was occupied by Capt.Willson, 
a man named Pierce, a Norwegian named Augustine and Jesse 
Muncey, the keeper of the lighthouse. After receiving a supply of 
fish from the island, Messrs. Turk and Boynton started on their re- 
turn for Devil Kiver, but a strong wind forced the navigators to 
hug the shore of the bay, Mr. Turk plying the paddle while Boyn- 
ton attended to duty with a tin dish, in keeping the canoe free from 
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water, and he had no chance for play, as the waves were rolhng 
high and the craft took water freely. At length Boynton lost his 
bailing dish, and the chances for being swamped were anything 
but pleasant; but Mr. Turk was equal to the emergency, and took a 
stiff white hat from his head, passed it to his companion and told 
him to bail for dear life. They finally succeeded in reaching the 
river at this point where they encamped for the night, with no other 
shelter than the storm-swept heavens above them. The next morn- 
ing our voyagers proceeded to Devil Eiver where they arrived in 
safety. Mr. Turk has never visited this place since the Summer of 
1840, but on his arrival heat once located the £ pot where he 
camped for a night during the early part of August in the year 1840. 
Mr. Turk is now a resident of Pontiac, Mich." 

About 1840, a party of hunters built several log shanties near 
the mouth of Thunder Bay Eiver, and occupied them for several 
months, a circumstance that is no more remarkable than it is im- 
portant. 

Walter Scott and 0. S. Warner were two of the Indian traders 
of an early day. Mr. Warner first came here about 1840, and 
Scott some time after. 

The two classes of inhabitants most numerous here at an early 
day were Indians and partridges, and from the latter the county de- 
rived its name; Alpena meaning "a good partridge country." 

Mr. Charles P. Keynolds, in his history of Alcona County, re- 
lates the following incidents which are n^ore properly connected with 
Alpena County. 

"Oh the first day of August, 1845, Isaac Wilson, a native of 
the State of New York, and his wife, who was a native of the State 
of Ehode Island, with their little son, Charles Henry, then seven- 
teen months old, accompanied by Mr. Wilson's sister, were landed 
by the good schooner *Baltic,' at Devil Eiver — now known as Ossi- 
neke, in Alpena County. 

"Mr. Wilson had come to this wilderness home, on the west 
shore of Lake Huron, to engage in lumbering, a sawmill having 
been built the previous year by Messrs. Birch & Eldiidge, of Detroit 
— the pioneer sawmill of the Shore. This isolated family lived 
there six weeks before seeing the face of a white person, and claim 
to have been the first actual settlers between Lower Saginaw, now 
Bay City, and Thunder Bay Island, which was at this time occu- 
pied by a few temporary fishermen from the latter place and De- 
troit, who usually left for their homes in the Fall. Nothing had 
transj3ired to break the dreariness of their lonely situation, except 
an occasional visit from Indians of the Alpena tribe, until the fol- 
lowing month of October, when they were astonished by the unex- 
pected visit of a party of half -famished white men, who claimed 
the accustomed rights of hospitality, which were cheerfully accorded 
them, as it has ever been held by the early Shore settlers, as a sacred 
obligation. The party proved to be the boat's crew of Allan Terry, 
a well known fisherman, who had been carried away in a gale of 
wind fiom Thunder Bay Island and had made land at Black Eiver, 
half -famished, and without food for nearly five days. They left 
their boat and wandered up the shore — they had discovered the 
tracks of Mr. Wilson's cattle, which they had followed to his 
house. 

"In the following month of November, another boat crew were 
driven ashore at Devil Eiver, by stress of weather, consisting of 
William Cullings and Eobeit McMullen, who are well known as 
*Uncle Bill' and *Mr. McMullen.' They had left the fishing station 
for home, but their boat made so much ice that they were compelled 
to abandon the voyage, and remained at settler Wilson's all that 
Winter, where they were heartily welcomed, although the supply 
vessel had been wrecked off Point Aux Barques. *Uncle Billy,' as 
he is still famiharly called, claims to have been the first white man 



on the Shore, and to have fished with nets at the Au Sable Eiver 
ten years previously, where, as a fisherman, combined with hunting 
and trapping, he had led a hermit life, and hke a Nomad, wandered 
from place to place. 

"The Winter closed in on the Devil Eiver settlement, cold and 
drear. The snow commenced falling in November, and on the 2d 
day of January, 1846, it lay to the depth of four feet on the level; 
so deep that it was impossible to use the teams, and the men, on 
snow-shoes, were compelled to haul the wood and other supphes for 
the family, and teams also, on sleds, a task that lasted until Apiil 
23d, when thfe snow had increased to five feet, and no water was vis- 
ible on the lake until May 1st. To add to this uncomfortable posi- 
tion, the supplies of provisions were now short and famine threat- 
ened the settlement. To while away the time, just before the great 
storm came, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson went down the Shore on the ice 
to make a Christmas visit, at Mr. Holden's, who had moved from 
Thunder Bay Island that Fall to the high banks of the Au Sable. 
This visit was the first real sleigh ride on the Shore. Mr. and Mrs. 
W. fortunately returned home before the great snow storm of Jan- 
uary. But not so fortunate was a party of half-breed hunters and 
trappers, belonging to the Indian trading post of one Alex. Pilot, 
who located the preceding Fall at Alpena. They were caught in 
that great storm in the vicinity of Hubbard Lake, and wandered, 
fatigued and famished with hungei , until they accidently discovered 
the house of Mr. Wilson with whom he cheerfully divided his 
scanty remnant of supphes. With no road or communication with 
the outside world, except a monthly mail carried by Indians and 
their dogs on sledges, called 'Tranos,' through the trackless forest 
and on the ice, between Saginaw and Mackinaw, there was no hope 
to receive supplies— except by the lake, from Point Aux Barques, of 
such as was saved from the wrecked supply vessel— and the lake 
was still ice-bound. 

"At this trying emergency, on the 23d day of April, a plan, that 
had been devised and well considered by the snow-bound settlers, 
was put into execution. William Cuhings and four men had de- 
termined to start out with a boat rigged on runners, and fully 
equipped, like Arctic navigators, to reach open water and then com- 
plete the perilous voyage to Point Aux Barques, and return with 
the much needed supphes, Accordingly, these brave men were 
seven days hauling their boat over the ice, and reached open water 
May 1st, and set sail, but were driven in a gale and surrounded by 
ice near the Charity Islands, where they got on shore, with much 
difficulty saving their boat from being crushed — and, still un- 
daunted, they again set sail and accomphshed successfully a voyage 
that has scarcely its equal on the lakes for bravery. Before their 
return a supply vessel arrived from Detroit, and thus brightened 
the prospects of our first settlement. 

"In June, Mr. Wilson planted the first garden on the Shore, and 
was successful in growing potatoes, squashes, beets, etc., much to 
the surprise of his Thunder Bay visitors, who had entertained con- 
servative views of gardening on the Shore. On the fourth day of 
July, 1846, the first white child was born, and appropriately 
named Olive Independence Wilson. It died at Tawas Bay a few 
years afterward, and, lacking the usual kindly sympathies of neigh- 
bors, Mrs. Wilson was compelled to prepare it for burial herself. 
Another and similar instance of the fortitude of the pioneer women 
of the Shore is related of Mrs. D. D. Ohver and another lady, who 
were taking care of a sick man, son of the former, who unexpect- 
edly died during the absence of the men in the woods, when the 
mother and lady mentioned performed all the last rites, made a 
coffin and buried the dead. 

"In November, 1846, Mr. Wilson removed his family to Sag- 
inaw, and did not become a resident of the Shore until 1856, when 
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he became a resident at the High Banks, or as it is now called 
Springport." 

* In 1840, Mr. John W. Paxton first visited Thunder Bay Island, 
and was afterward trading along the Shore until he began fishing, 
in 1855. Mr. Paxton is now a resident of the city, and a sketch 
of his operations will be found in the following: 

John W. Paxton, a pioneer fisherman of Thunder Bay, was 
born in England in 1819, and emigrated to this country in 1831 
with his parents. His father was a sailor, and after setthng in De- 
troit used to sail on the lakes, and was accompanied by John. 
About 1840, when their vessel reached Thunder Bay, trouble arose 
among the crew, and John landed at Thunder Bay Island where he 
remained a short time and then returned to Detroit. He was en- 
gaged trading along the Shore until 1855. April 27, 1855, he mar- 
ried Miss Ann Whitten at Detroit, and in the Fall of that year 
they came to Thunder Bay Island and engaged extensively in gill 
net fishing. They remained at Thunder Bay Island and then re- 
moved to Sugar Island which he had purchased. Mr. Paxton has 
remained a settler ever since, and was the first to make gill net 
fishing a regular business. Fishing prior to that time had been 
carried on by means of six or eight nets in a gang, and small sprit- 
sail boats. 

He remained at Sugar Island until 1877, and is one of the 
very few men who have ever made any money in the fishing busi- 
ness. His son, William Paxton, now carries on the fishing busi- 
ness at Sugar Island. They have four children, three of whom 
are married. 

About this time fish boats and tradmg vessels ran irregularly 
between Thunder Bay and Lower Saginaw. 

During this time the mill at Ossineke was the solitary monu- 
ment of permanent industry in all this wilderness. 

A few years later, S. E. Hitchcock, J. K. Lockwood and E. A. 
Brakenridge located land in this vicinity. They made a visit to this 
region and personally inspected the lands they located. At that 
time there was not a white person nor house near the mouth of 
Thunder Bay Eiver. They brought boards from Ossineke in their 
boat and built a shanty somewhere near W. H. & E. Potter's mill 
at Campbellville. 

Geo. N. Fletcher and J. S. Minon also located lands here at an 
early day, and in the Summer of 1853 Mr. Daniel Carter arrived 
here in company with Geo. N. Fletcher, to hunt pine lands. 

The vast forests of pine were a magnet that now began to 
attract and bring together the forces that were to unite in the form- 
ation of a future town. This was accomplished in the Fall of 1856, 
when the history of Alpena City began. 

The next event relating to the county, as a whole, was 
its organization into a separate county. 



OEGANIC. 

In the year 1840 the Legislature parceled out this northern 
territory into unorganized counties ctnd attached them to Mackinaw. 
In 1853 Alpena County was attached to Cheboygan, and remained 
so until its organization. 

In 1857 several counties were organized by Act of Legislature, 
one of which was Alpena. The Act was as follows : 

AN ACT to onjanize the county of Alpena, and locate the counttj seat 

thereof. 

Section 1. The People of the State of MicJiij/an enact. That 
the county of Alpena shall be organized, and the inhabitants there- 
of entitled to all the rights and privileges to which, by law, the 
inhabitants of other organized counties of this State are entitled. 

Sec. 2. The county seat of said county is hereby established 



at the village of Fremont, at the mouth of Thunder Bay River, in 
said county: Provided, That the proprietors of lands therein shall 
convey to said county, for the exclusive use thereof, for county 
buildings and county purposes, free of all charge, the following de- 
scribed lots, to-wit: two entire blocks, each twenty-four rods square, 
lying between Eighth and Ninth Streets, and River and Lockwood 
Streets, in the village of Fremont, as surveyed by E. A. Breckenridge, 
Esq., in the year 1856, on Section 22, in Town 31 north, of Range 
8 east, in sa id county. 

Sec. 3. There shall be elected in said county of Alpena, on 
the first Tuesday of November, 1857, all the several county officers 
to which, by law, the said county is entitled; and said election 
shall in all respects be conducted and held in the manner prescribed 
by law for holding elections for county and State officers. Provided, 
That the county officers so to be elected shall be qualified, and enter 
upon the duties of their respective offices on the first Monday of 
January, 1858, and whose term of office will expire at the time 
prescribed by the general law. 

Sec. 4. The board of canvassers of said county, under this 
Act, shall consist of the jjresiding inspectors of elections from each 
township therein ; and said inspectors shall meet at said village of 
Fremont, on the first Tuesday after the election, and organize by 
appointing one of their number chairman, and another secretary 
of said board, and shall thereupon proceed to discharge all the 
duties of a board of county canvassers, as in other cases of elec- 
tion for county or State officers. 

Sec. 5. The sheriff and county clerk, elected by the provisions 
of this x4ct, shall designate a suitable place in the village of Fre- 
mont for holding the circuit court in said county, and also suitable 
places for the several county offices, as near as practicable to the 
place designated for holding the circuit court; and they shall make 
and subscribe a certificate in writing, describing the several places 
thus designated, which certificate shall be filed and preserved by 
the county clerk; and thereafter the places thus designated shall 
be the places of holding the circuit court and the county offices, 
until the Board of Supervisors provide suitable accommodations for 
said court and county officers. 

Sec. 6. The counties of Alcona, Oscoda, Montmorency, and 
that portion of the county of Presque Isle lying east of Range 4 
east, be and the same are hereby attached to said county of Alpena 
for judicial and municipal purposes. 

Sec. 7. All Acts, and parts of Acts, contravening the provi- 
sions of this Act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

Approved February 7, 1857. 

As Alpena County was not divided into townships it was im- 
possible to elect a board of canvassers as provided for in section four, 
so the Legislature, during the same session passed the following 
amendment to section four of the above act. 
AN ACT to ainend an Act to (trffardze the County of Alpena and 

locate the county seat thereof. 

Section 11 The People of the State of Michiyan enact. That 
this act shall stand in lieu of section four of said act, and that Dan- 
iel Carter, Harvey Harwood and D. D. Oliver, are hereby made and 
constituted a board of canvassers, who shall act as inspectors of 
election; and said inspectors shall nieet at said village of Fremont 
on the first Tuesday after the election, and appoint one of their 
number chairman and another secretary of said board, and shall 
thereupon proceed to discharge all the duties of, a board of county 
canvassers, as in other cases of election for county and State officers, 
and shall have the power to act as a Board of Supervisors in and for 
said county, for the organization of townships therein, and for other 
purposes, and shall hold their offices until there *be three organized 
townships in said county, and until other supervisors are elected 
and qualified: And provided, That from any cause a vacancy oc- 
curs ill said board before any township is organized, the two re- 
maiiaing members of the board shall appoint; but if there be one or 
more townships organized, and supervisors elected, the vacancy 
shall be filled by said supervisor or supervisors. The compensation 
of said board shall be the same as that received by supervisors 
elected according to law. All Acts, and parts of Acts, contravening 
the provisions of this Act, be and the same are hereby repealed. 

This act is ordered to take immediate effect. 

Approved February 1 4, 1857. 

The first Board of Supervisors was constituted by Act of 
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Legislature, the members being Daniel Carter, Harvey Harwood 
and David D. Oliver. 

The first act of the new board was to establish the township of 
Fremont, that being the name of the village. It comprised the 
whole of the present comity of Alpena, and soon after its formation 
the first election, as provided for by law, took place. The official 
record of the election reads as follows. 

" In pursuance of notice for the first township election, posted 
according to law, in the township of Fremont, in the county of Al- 
pena and State of Michigan, held on the Fourth day of January, 
1858. 

" Present — David D. Oliver, Joseph K. MiUer and Daniel 
Carter, the board of inspectors appointed by the supervisors to hold 
said election. 

" Choose David D. Oliver, chairman of said board, and Joseph 
K. Miller, secretary; appointed Addison Fletcher, clerk, also choose 
Isaac Wilson to officiate as constable for said election* 

" Polls were opened and the following persons were elected to 
several township offices, as follows : 

"Supervisor, James S.Irwin; town treasurer, Daniel Carter; 
town clerk, Addison Fletcher; highway commissioners, Daniel Car- 
ter, D. D. Oliver and Jas. Thomas; justices of the peace, Eussel 
E. Woodruff, David D. Oliver, Lewis Atkins and Isaac Wilson, 
school inspectors, David D. Oliver and Geo. B. Melville ; constables, 
James Thomas, Kobert Bowman and Willis Eoe; path master, 
William Sherman. 

D. D. Oliver, Chairman. 
Addison Fletcher, Clerk. 
J. K. Miller, Secretary. 

FIRST GENERAL ELECTION. 

The first general election in Alpena County was held Novem- 
ber 2d, 1858. The total number of votes polled was thirty-five, of 
which, for governor, Moses E. Wisner received twenty votes, and 
Chas. E. Stewart fifteen. The vote for the rest of the State ticket 
ran fifteen and twenty all through, except for the representative to 
the State Legislature, and for that office Daniel Carter received 
twenty-one votes. 

The following is a list of the first county officers elected: 

Slieriff, Wm. E. Bowman; county clerk, A. F. Fletcher; 
county treasurer, J. K. Miller; register of deeds, J. K, Miller; 
county surveyor, D. D. Oliver; circuit court commissioner, D. 
Plough; coroner, A. F. Fletcher. 

Every one of the thirty-five votes were cast in favor of the 
general banking law. 

The township of Ossineke was organized in 1866 and now in- 
ciude.9 the south tier of townships in the county. It was at the 
mouth of the Ossineke or Devil Eiver that the first lumbering oper- 
ations in the county were begun. A township called Corlies was 
also organized the same year, but existed only a year. The township 
was situated within the county of Alpena and consisted of the follow- 
ing territory: The north half of Town 31, Eanges 5, 6 and 7, and 
Town 32, Eanges 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9. 

The officers of Ossineke in 1883 are: David D. Oliver, super- 
visor; George E. Timmerman, clerk; John Ellsworth, treasurer; 
E. H. McKillop, highway commissioner. 

In 1873 the township of Alpena was subdivided into the town- 
ships of Alpena, Long Eapids and Wilson, the county 'then 
comprising die city corporation and four townships, Alpena, Long 
Eapids, Wilson and Ossineke. This change increased the Board of 
Supei-visors to eight members. The new townships were erected by 
the Board of Supervisors at a meeting held March 15, 1873. The 
territory and organization of each is given in the two resolutions 
adopted by the board, which were as follows: 



Eesolred, That in the matter of the application of William E. 
Jones, William Faught, Joseph Eobinson, Florence Crowley, W. 
H. Marston, Patrick Burns, B. D. Atwood, John Martin, Henry 
Hodgins, Chas. Keating, G. Elsworth, Lucius Mills, David Eedic, 
James A. Case, Wm. Hawley, John Keating, resident freeholders 
of the township of Alpena, for the erection and organization of a 
new township. 

It appearing to the Board of Supervisors that application has 
been made and that notice thereof has been signed, posted and pub- 
lished as in the manner provided by law% and having duly consid- 
ered the matter of such application, the board order and enact that 
the territory described in such application, as follows, to-wit: Com- 
mencing at the southwest corner of Section 18 in Town 31 north, of 
Eange 1 east, thence east on the Section line through the center of 
Town 31 north, of Eanges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 east, to the south- 
east corner of Section 13 in Town 31 north, of Eange 7 east, thence 
north to the northeast corner of Section 1 in Town 32 north, of 
Eange 7 east, thence west to the northwest corner of Section 6 in 
Town 32 north, of Eange 1 east, thence south on Meridian line to 
the place of beginning, said boundary embracing the following de- 
scribed territory to-wit: The north half of Town 31 north, of 
Eanges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 east, and the whole of Town 32 north, 
of Eanges 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 east, be and the same is hereby 
erected into a township to be called by the name of the town- 
ship of Long Eapids. 

The first annual meeting thereof shall be held at the school- 
house known as the Jones schoolhouse in the Louden settlement, 
on the 7th day of April in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-three, and at said meeting W. H. Marston, 
J. 0. Carr and John Louden, three electors of said township, shall 
be the persons whose duty* it shall be to preside at siich meeting, 
appoint a clerk, open and keep the polls and exercise the same 
powers as the inspectors of election, at any township meeting, as the 
law provides, and that William E. Jones is appointed to post the 
notices of said election, which was adopted by the following votes : 
ayes, Eobinson, Brakenreed, McEae, Power and Potter; nays, 
none. 

MeHolred, That in the matter of the application of Samuel 
Hamilton, Eichard E. Gower, David Thompson, Charles B. Greeley, 
Henry Varty, Louis Bylow, John VanAlstine, Cliarles A. Davis, 
James Hamilton, Solomon King, Henry Monroe, William 0. Heath, 
George C. Herron, Joseph Williams, George M. Green, Edwin Green, 
resident freeholders of the township of Alpena, for the erection and 
organization of a new township. 

It appearing to the Board of Supervisors that application has 
been made and that notice thereof has been signed, posted and pub- 
lished as in the manner provided by law, and having duly consid- 
ered the matter of such application, the board order and enact that 
the territory described in such apphcation, as follows, to-wit: Com- 
mencing at the southeast corner of Section 36 Town 30 north, of 
Eange 7 east, running thence northerly on Town line between 
Eanges 7 and 8 east, to the northeast corner of Section 1, Town 30, 
north, of Eange 7 east, thence easterly on Town line to the south- 
east corner of Section 36, Town 3^1 north, of Eange 7 east, thence 
northerly on Town line to the northeast corner of Section 24, Town 
31 north, of Eange 7 east, thence westerly on Section line to the 
Meridian, thence southerly on Meridian line to the southwest corner 
of Section 31, Town 30 north, of Eange 1 east, thence easterly on 
Town line to the point of beginning, be and the same . is hereby 
erected into a township to be called and known by the name of the 
township of Wilson. 

The first annual meeting thereof shall be held at the boarding 
house on the Luce farm, on the seventh day of April in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, and at 
said meeting Noble M. Brakenreed, George Herron and Chas. B. 
Greeley, three electors of said township, shall be the persons whose 
duty it shall be to preside at such meeting, appoint a clerk, open 
and keep the polls, and exercise the same powers as the inspectors 
of election at any township meeting, as the law provides, and that 
Noble M. Brakenreed is appointed to post the notices of said 
election. Adopted by the following vote, yeas, Eobinson, Brak- 
enreed, McEae, Power, Potter; nays, none. 

The township of Long Eapids elected their first corps of officers 
as follows: 

For supervisor, John Louden was elected by two majority; 
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township clerk, James Todd ; for township treasurer, James 0. Carr 
was elected by twenty-three votes; for justices of the peace, W. 
H. Marston, W, W. Hicks and Henry Hodgins were each elected 
by receiving thirty-one votes, all that were cast; for highway 
commissioners, John Martin was elected by receiving seventeen 
votes, John Ferguson was elected by thirty-one votes, John F. Carr 
was elected by twenty-three votes; for school inspectors, John 
Keating, James 0. Carr; for constables, Joseph LeClair, Thos. 
Parker, B. D. At wood, Jonathan Powell. 

The principal officers for 1883 are: David R. Martindale, su- 
pervisor; Wm. Fox, clerk; John Butler, treasurer; Levi Doughty, 
highway commissioner. 

In the township of Wilson the following township officers were 
elected by nine votes each, there being no opposing candidates. 
For supervisor, N. M. Brackinreed; town clerk, Pardon Buel; 
town treasurer, C. B. Greely; school inspectors, C. B. Greely 
and N. M. Brackinreed; justices of the peace, G. Green, C. B. 
Greely and N. M. Brackinreed; highway commissioners, W. 
Brooks, C. B. Greely and Geo. C. Herron; constables, E. Green, 
Jas. Kimball, N. D. Brooks and S. King. 

These were the first officers elected in the new township. 

The principal officers for 1883 are, N. M. Brackinreed, super- 
visor; Geo. C. Herron, clerk; C. H. Watson, treasurer; Patrick 
O'Toole, highway commissioner. 

Green Township was erected and organized by the Board of 
Supervisors, March 20, 1881. The township was erected out of 
territory described as follows: Township 30 north, of Rmge 3 and 
4 east, the south half of Township 31 north, of Range 3 and 4 east, 
of the unorganized County of Montmorency; and Township 30 
north, of 5 east, west half of Township 30 north, of Range 6 east, 
and south half of Township 31 north, of Range 5 east, and the west 
half of the south half of Township 31 north, of Range 6 east in Al- 
pena County. The first township meetmg was ordered held at the 
Greely schoolliouse, on the first Monday in April, 1881. Geo. M. 
Green, William Irwin, and WiUiam Carney were inspectors of elec- 
tion. Officers in 1883: John Kelley, supervisor; S. W. Flanders, 
clerk; Geo. Manning, treasurer; John McKay, highway commis- 
sioner. 

Maple Ridge is the youngest township in the county, and was 
organized by the Board of Supervisors at a meeting held January 
26, 1883, out of territory described as follows: Township 32 north, 
of Range 7 east, and the north half of Township 31 north, of Range 
7 east. John Cathro, James Shelley, and Robert Mooney were in- 
spectors of election. In June, 1883, there were about 150 farms. 
Soil in northern part is clay loam, in southern part light. Present 
officers: Alex Irwin, supervisor; Jas. Shelley, clerk; Francis Dow- 
ling, treasurer; Thos. McKay, highway commissioner. 

COURTHOUSE. 

In 1858 the courthouse was located in the second story of 
Miller, Fletcher & Co's store, which stood about on the present site 
of the Myers Block, at the end of the bridge, on the corner of Sec- 
ond and Water Streets. It remained there until the new court- 
house was built. This new building was constructed by Dea. Hitch- 
cock, who took the county bonds and negotiated them, on condition 
that the Congregational Church might have the privilege of using 
the court-room on Sundays. The building stood near where the 
Centennial Block now stands, its site being now in Second Street. 
It was completed in 1863, and was destroyed by fire, December 12, 
1870. Rooms were then fitted up on River Street, which were used 
until the completion of the present courthouse, in 1882. A view of 
the new courthouse appears in this work. 

ALPENA SOLDIERS. 

The period of our civil war is being swiftly hurried into a dis- 



tant past; a fact that is emphasized in many ways, but in none 
more forcibly than in the changes which have come to these newer 
counties since those dreadful days of 1831. In 1860 the entire pop- 
ulation of Alpena County was but 290, and in 1864 it had only in- 
creased to 674. Its military history is, therefore, necessarily brief, 
though none the less creditable. Out of its population, about thirty 
men went to the front. In June, 1864, a special election was held, 
at which it was unanimously voted to raise f 100 for each Volunteer. 
The enterprise and patriotism of a county that sends nearly one- 
half its voting population to do a soldier's duty can never be called 
in question. 

STATISTICS. 

The first tax roll made out in 1858, gives the following informa- 
tion: Total valuation of real estate in the township of Fremont,, 
or, more properly speaking, the present county of Alpena, |16,881,- 
95; total personal tax, $4,076; number of acres assessed, 5,532,- 
62-100. In the township of Fremont, $425 was raised for town- 
ship purposes; f 100 for highway, and $364.62 for county purposes. 
There were only nine real estate holders, who were residents. The 
residents were D. D. Oliver, Devil River Mills, assessed at $3,300; 
Geo. N. Fletcher, J. K. Lockwood, J. Oldfield, J. S. Minor, An- 
drew Horn, Beans & Evans, and two persons named Campbell and 
Chisholm. The last two are not the ones who live in Alpena at 
present. ' Of personal tax payers there were ten, as follows: J. J. 
Wilder, $170; J. W. Paxton, $976; Daniel McDonald, $534; John 
Cameron, $263; Miller, Fletcher & Co., $750; Daniel Carter, 
$225; Lewis Atkins, $100; Geo. B. Melville, $65; J. J. Shaw, 
$115; Geo. N. Fletcher, $195. 

From a census taken in 1874, the following information is ob- 
tained: The population of the county was 4,807 as follows: City 
of Alpena, 3,964; Alpena Township, 249; Long Rapids, 291; Wil- 
son, 293; Ossineke, 110. The valuation of the county as equalized 
by the Board of Supervisors was $2,134,360.50. Of the population 
2,808 were males, 1,999 females. There were 417,775 acres of 
taxed lands, of which 6,482 acres were improved. Of the wheat 
crop of 1873, the yield was 3,142 busliels, an average per acre of 
24.16 bushels. The yield of potatoes in 1873 amounted to 15,626 
bushels, while the hay crop was 670 tons. Number of horses owned 
in the county, 361. 

The capital invested in lumbering as given by official reports 
was $470,000 Amount of lumber sawed, 78,500,000 feet, worth 
$1,157,000. Capital invested in shingle manufacture, $40,000; 
value of shingles, $160,000. Capital invested in the flour manu- 
facture, $2,500; amount of flour produced, 225 barrels. In foun- 
dries and machine shops, $11,000 was invested, the products of 
which were worth $20,0o0. In the wagon, carriage and sleigh 
business, $8,000 was invested; value of products, $9,000. In plan- 
ing and turning mills, and sash, door and blind factories, $5,000 
was invested; value of products, $18,000. 

TAXES IN 1875. 

The State and county tax of Alpena County was divided 

among the city and various townships as follows, in 1875 : 

City of Alpena. 

State tax $ 823 00 

County tax 6,870 00 

TowNsmp OF Wilson. 

State tax 122 50 

County tax 2,605 00 

TowNsmp OF Long Rapids. 

State tax 123 00 

County tax 2^,615 00 

TowNsmp OF Alpena. 

State tax 41 00 

Countv tax 875 00 
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Township of Ossineke. 

State tax 143 39 

County tax 3,035 00 



•Total $16,752 

TOWNSHIP TAXES FOR 1882. 
ALPENA TOWNSHIP. 

Contingent tax , |1,300 

Highway tax 660 

School tax 2,000 

Highway labor tax 660 



89 



Township of Green. 

State tax ; 169 38 

County tax 867 00 

City of Alpena. 

State tax 2,735 46 

County tax 14,000 00 



Total 14,620 00 

LONG RAPIDS TOWNSHIP. 

Contingent tax $1,200 00 

Highway labor tax 1,475 65 

Highway tax 737 82 

School tax _ 6,000 00 



Total $9,413 47 

TOWNSHIP OF WILSON. 

Contingent tax $ 500 00 

Highway tax 250 00 

Highway labor tax 780 00 

School tax 2,300 00 



Total $3,830 00 

TOWNSHIP OF GREEN. 

Contingent tax $ 950 00 

School tax 640 00 

Highway tax * \\] 452 55 

Highway labor tax 452 55 



Total . .$2,495 fO 

TOWNSHIP OF OSSINEKE. 

Contingent tax _ $1,000 00 

School tax 750 00 

Outstanding indebtedne s 2,000 00 

Highway tax 905 00 

Highway labor tax 905 00 



Total $5,560 00 

That the amount of $500, voted to be raised for road and 
bridge, be rejected as not being authorized by law. 



Total $23,907 88 

POPULATION AND VOTE. 

The population of Alpena County in 1860 was 290; in 1864, 
674; in 1870, 2,756; in 1874, 4,807 in 1880, 8,789. 

The following will show the number of ballots cast in Alpena 
County, at the various Spring and Fall elections : 

November, 1858 35 

April, 1864 69 

November, 1868 396 

November, 1870 . 519 

November, 1875 923 

November, 1876 • 1,264 

April, 1877 1,183 

November, 1878 1,438 

April, 1879. 1,523 

November, 1880 1,831 

April, 1881 1,741 

November, 1882 1,688 

From the above it will be seen that there w^ere 143 votes less 
cast in 1882 than in 1880. This is partly accounted for by the sep- 
aration of Montmorency County from Alpena County, and partly to 
lack of interest in the election. 



VALUATIONS 



COUNTY AND TOWNSHIP OFFICERS. 

The county and township officers in Alpena in 1883 are as fol- 
lows : 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 

Sheriff, James E. Denton; clerk, M. O'Brien; treasurer, Chas. 
B. Greely; prosecuting attorney, Geo. H. Sleator; register of deeds, 
John F. Kelley ; judge of probate, Geo. S. Lester; circuit court com- 
missioner, J. B. Newton; surveyor, Wm. Mirre; coroners, - Arthur 
Wilkinson and Alonzo E. Persons. 

BOARD OF SUPERVISORS. 

City, first ward, Robert Rayburn; second ward, A. J. Sim- 
mons; third ward, Wm. T. Jones; city comptroller, A. R. Blakley; 

IN 1882. 



City of Alpena 

Township of Long Rapids 
Township of Ossineke . . . . 
Township of Wilson. . . . . 
Township of Alpena . . . . 
Township of Green 



Total. 



Real Estate. 



11,327,473 50 

287,045 00 

156,396 00 

139,745 00 

108,813 00 

85,560 00 



Personal. 



1,115,410 00 

8,085 00 

24,712 00 

16,411 00 

23,624 00 

4,951 00 



Total. 



12,442,883 50 
295,130 00 
181,108 
156,156 
132,437 
90,511 



$3,298,225 50 



Addition. 



4,870 00 
8,892 00 



39,489 00 



Deduction. 



1342,883 50 



6,156 00 
2,437 00 



As Equalized. 



12,100,000 00 
300,000 00 
190,000 00 
150,000 00 
130,000 00 
130,000 00 



f 3,000,000 00 



STATE AND COUNTY TAX FOR 1882. 
ToWNSmP OF OSSINEKE. 

State tax. | 247 49 

County tax 1,266 00 

TowNsmp OF Alpena. 

State tax 169 38 

County tax .- 867 00 

TowNsmp OF Wilson. 

State tax 195 39 

County tax 1,000 00 

TowNsmp OF Long Rapids. 

State tax 390 78 

County tax 2,000 00 



Alpena, J. A. Case; Ossineke, David Oliver; Wilson, N. M. Brack- 
inreed; Green, John A. Kelley; Long Kapids, D. R. Martindale; 
Maple Ridge, Alex. Irwin. 

TOWNSmPS. 

Alpena — J. A. Case, supervisor; C. Wessel, clerk; J. A. Mc- 
Donald, treasurer; F. Lacom, highway commissioner. 

Maple Ridge — Alex. Irwin, supervisor; Jas. Shelley, clerk; 
Francis Dowling, treasurer; Thos. McKay, highway commissioner. 

Long Rapids— David R. Martindale, supervisor; Wm. Fox, 
clerk; John Butler, treasurer; Levi Doughty, highway commis- 
sioner. 

Wilson — N. M. Brackinreed, supervisor; George C. Herron, 
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clerk; C. H. Watson, treasurer; Patrick O'Toole, highway commis- 
sioner. 

Green — John Kelley, supervisor; S. W. Flanders, clerk; Geo. 
Manning, treasurer;. John McKay, highway commissioner. 

Ossineke — David Oliver, supervisor; Geo. R. Timmerman, 
clerk; John Ellsworth, treasurer; R. H. McKillop, highway com- 
' mission er. 

COUNTY OFFICERS IN 1888. 

Charles B. Greely, treasurer of Alpena County, is a native 
of Maine. In 1862 he went into the army as a member of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-fourth Maine Infantry, and served until August, 
1864, when he was transferred to the navy, and continued in ser- 
vice until June, 1865. In the Fall of 1866 he came to Alpena. 
The first two years he lived in the village and w^as engaged at lum- 
bering. He also went into Wilson Township, now Green Town- 
ship, and cleared up a farm. While in that township he held the 
offices of road commissioner, justice of the peace, and township 
treasurer. In 1874 he moved into the city of Alpena, where he 
has since resided. He held the office of city treasurer during 1876 
and 1877. In the . Fall of 1880 he was elected county treasurer, 
which position he still holds. Mr. Greely is a charter member of the 
Blue lodge and chapter of the Masonic order in the city, and also 
belongs to the Knights Templar. Mr. Greely has always taken a 
prominent part in the affairs of the county, and is an efficient pub- 
lic officer. As stated elsewhere in this work, Mr. Greely is a pio- 
neer farmer, and sold the first $500 worth of farm produce that 
was raised in Alpena County. That part of the county where he 
located is now known as the Greely settlement. 

John F. Kelley, register of deeds of Alpena County, is a 
native of England, and one of the old residents of the county. He 
emigrated to Canada when fourteen years of age, and in 1867 set- 
tled in Alpena. When he first came here he worked in the woods 
at log scaling. He is a competent accountant, and has been en- 
gaged at that and log scaling most of the time since coming here. 
In the Fall of 1880 he was elected register of deeds, and re-nomi- 
nated by acclamation and re-elected in the Fall of 1882. He has a 
wife and five children. His son John Kelley lives in Green Town- 
ship and is a member of the board of supervisors. As a public 
officer Mr. Kelley renders very accejptable service. 

Michael O'Brien, county clerk, is a native of Canada, and 
came to Alpena in the Bummer of 1869, from Lexington, Michi- 
gan. He was in the boot and shoe business here about five years, 
and held the office of alderman two years. In the Fall of 1880 he 
was elected county clerk, and re-elected in 1882. By virtue of his 
office he is also register in chancery. Mr. O'Brien is an active 
man and good public officer. He has had to depend upon his own 
exertions, and has met with success in his undertakings. 

Geo. H. Sleator, prosecuting attorney for Alpena County, is a 
member of the law firm of Clayberg and Bleator, and a lawyer 
of good reputation. He was born in the State of New York, and 
came to Michigan when a child, with his parents, who settled 
in Dexter. He received a liberal education and graduated from the 
law department of Michigan University at Ann Arbor, in 1878. Im 
mediately after graduation he commenced the practice of law in 
Jackson, and remained there until 1880, when he came to Alpena, 
where he has since been in successful practice. He is Republican 
in politics, and in the Fall of 1882 was elected to the office of pros- 
ecuting attorney for the county, which office he now holds. 

j. E. Denton, sherilf of Alpena County, is a native of St. 
Clair County, Michigan, and came to Alpena in the Fall of 1868. 
After coming here he went to work in the woods, and then on the 
river. Afterward he dealt in horses about two years, and in 187B 
engaged in the hvery business, which he still continues. He w^as 



deputy sheriff six years, and in the Fall of 1882 was elected sheriff 
of the county. He has a wife and four children. Mr. Denton has 
always been an active business man and is a good officer. 

Geo. S. Lester, probate judge, is mentioned on another page. 



JUDICIAL. 

The twenty- sixth judicial circuit consists of the counties of 
Alpena, Presque Isle, Montmorency and Otsego, and is presided 
over by Judge Frank Emerick. The terms of the court are as 
follows : 

Alpena County — Second Tuesday of February; second Tues- 
day of May; second Tuesday of August ; third Tuesday of October. 

Presque Isle County— Third Tuesday of May; second Tues- 
day of October. 

Montmorencjy County— First Tuesday of February; first Tues- 
day of June. 

Otsego County — Fourth Tuesday of May; first Tuesday of 
October. 



LEGISLATIVE. 

Senator, twenty-ninth district — Freeman 0. GuUifer. District 
consists of the counties of Alpena, Alcona, Cheboygan, Crawford, 
Iosco, Gladwin, Montmorency, Otsego, Ogemaw, Presque Isle and 
Eoscommon. 

Eepresentative, Alpena district — George J. Eobinson. District 
consists of Alpena, Montmorency, and Presque Isle Counties. 

H YDROGR APmC AL . 

Thunder Bay Eiver and its branches, and Devil Eiver are the 
principal streams of Alpena County. The principal inland body of 
water is known as Long Lake. Sunken Lake, a natural curiosity, y 
is within its limits. Thunder Bay, which borders both on the sc^ith 
and esst, is formed by a deep indentation in the land, some ten miles, 
and forms one of the best and most commodious natural harbors on 
the shores of Michigan. It is something in the shape of an irregu- 
lar half-circle, ten miles in diameter, and contains good anchorage. 
The outermost point of the south shore is called South Point. A 
little below Thunder Bay Eiver, which empties into the bay about 
midway between its two extremities, is Partridge Point; south of 
Partridge Point is Squaw Bay, and below that is Ossineke or Devil 
Eiver. Ossineke is the Indian for devil. Out from the end of Part- 
ridge Point, and a little more than a mile away, is Sulphur Island. 
The island is not very large and contains some woods. About a 
mile eastward from Alpena City is Trowbridge Point, once a flour- 
ishing depot for the lumber sawed at the mills some few miles up 
the river, and close to it is a small bay, known as Norwegian Bay. 
A little further out is White-fish Point, named from the abundance 
of white-fish that sporced there, but now scarce. Further up is 
North Point. 

Out in the waters of Lake Huron are the pretty group of isl- 
ands known as Sugar, Thunder Bay, and Gull Islands. These isl- 
ands are distant about two miles from North Point, Sugar Island 
being the nearest. Sugar Island contains over 100 acres of land. 
It is the property of John Paxton, and is the site of some of the 
most flourishing gill net fisheries in the State. Thunder Bay Island 
is owned by the United States Government, and on it is situated the 
lighthouse, known as Thunder Bay Light. Gull Island is a small 
island, and is ued during the Summer as a gill net fishery. Close 
by North Point, to the southward, is the reef on which the propeller 
Galena was wrecked in 1872. Close by the same place the pro- 
peller Congress was burned some years ago. Further on are North 
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Point gill net fisheries, Little Thunder Bay, Crooked Island and 
Misery Point, Sandy Hook and Nine Mile Point, and beyond these 
can be seen Middle Island and Presqne Isle Point. 

LONG LAKE. 

Prof. Dewey described Long Lake and its surroundings m the 
"" Summer of 1872, as follows: 

"With provisions for two or three days, and blankets for camp- 
ing out, we started from Alpena for Long Lake, which was said to 
be eight or nine miles distant. The wagon road extends out in that 
direction about two or three miles, and the remaining distance is by 
a narrow path or trail. It is necessary, therefore, to go afoot, or 
on horseback if the horse can be induced to swim or ride on a raft. 
We walked, and after five long hours, and no sign of the lake, and 
night drawing near, we came to the unanimous conclusion, both of 
us, that we had gone fully nine ordinary miles, I still think so. 
Being carried away bodily by mosquitoes, was not a pleasant 
reflection. We didn't camp, because the majority were in favor of 
gaining the lake. A few minutes more and we saw a smoke. It 
was a beautiful picture — exactly the thing to set in the foreground 
of a sunset scene, when you are out in the w^oods. We knew ani- 
mals never built a fire, so leaving the path, we steered straight for 
the smoke. There was a little clearing of half an acre planted to 
potatoes, and a nice little cabin stood in the center. As we pushed 
out from among the bushes, we were met most cordially, indeed, by 
a grizzly dog, and expected a hearty shake, but his earnest demon- 
strations ceased at a word from his master, w4io kindly invited us 
in for rest and refreshment. We w^ere in no mood to decline. We 
soon felt much better, and inquired for Mr. Roberts. 'It is two miles 
and a half or three miles by the path to Mr. Roberts,' was the reply, 
'but by boat it is but little more than half a mile; I'll lend you my 
boat.' His cabin was close by the lake, and we were soon in the 
little skiff and swdftly gliding over as beautiful a sheet of water as 
Michigan can boast of. We let out our trolling line. We got a bite 
at ©nee. 'Twas a powerful one. We pulled, but the monster didn't 
budge. We pulled harder, and the boat went back. We soon 
found we were endeavoring to haul in the bottom of the lake. We 
felt like digesting almost anything but limestone rock, so we 
unhitched. We espied a little clearing, and we landed close by 
Mr. Roberts' house. It was an exceedingly good night for sleep — 
mosquitoes too. The next morning before breakfast, we caught 
enough large bass in a few minutes, for a large family, and more 
during the day. No better troUing could be desired. The fish seem 
crazy after the shining cheat, and won't be satisfied till they get it 
plump in their mouth; even then they don't seem to be perfectly at 
ease. 

"Geographically, the foot of the lake, that is, the nearest point, 

lies about seven miles directly north of Alpena. The lake is about 

, tweive miles long, and from a half a mile to tw^o miles in width. It 

lies nearly parallel with Lake Huron, but is crooked by sinuosities, 

bays and points, so that one cannot see from one end to the other. 

"Geologically, it lies against an out-cropping of Devonian lime- 
stone on the southwest and upon an underlying stratum, which 
crops on the northeast. It therefore lies in a cavity scooped out 
between two limestone basins. This limestone is of good quality 
and hard, and being broken up by the weaves and ice, and good sand 
being plentiful, there is an inexhaustible quantity of excellent mate- 
rial for building purposes on all sides of the lake. The shore is 
mostly rocky or gravelly, and in some places sandy, and in many 
places there may be found in great abundance, the most beautiful 
fossil specimens of ancient sea shells and in as perfect a state of 
preservation as if the little domini of the mansion had just moved 
out. You almost expect him to pop out his little sHmy head. 
These mostly belong to the genus atnjpha, the genus .wirifer (they 



are sometimes called butterflies) and to the genus ])ro(lnrtfis. Of 
each of these genera there are several species to be found, so that 
one can, in a short time, gather a neat little cabinet of Devonian 
fossils. Here, also, I found abundant evidence of the ancient gla- 
cier; large, flat rocks were planed and polished as smooth as a mar- 
ble table, with numerous lines and furrows, showing where nature 
has pushed her ancient chisel and plane. Sitting on a broad, flat' 
rock, overshadowed by tall cedars, pines and hemlocks, surrounded 
by abundant specimens of nature's ancient handiwork, and the tombs 
of myriads of ancient dead^ and the ocean, as it rolled its streaming 
waters along, and a quiet little bay, lying just where this lake now 
is, rose up to fancy's view. The bottom of this bay was all covered 
with cup -corals, standing upon their tall stems, with their numerous 
arms stretched out, presenting an appearance not unlike a beautiful 
garden of lilies, while the hravJiiopo'U that is, the shell fishes, 
crawled about upon the slimy ooze, and at last sunk to rest to await 
the resurrection trumpet of civilized man. 

"Agriculturally,, the land is admirably adapted for farming. 
The soil is mostly a loose, gravelly loam, contains a good deal of 
lime, is very strong and will be easy to work. The cereals ought to 
flourish well on this soil, as it contains exactly the necessary ele- 
ments, and is capable of withstanding the drought, and no better 
land could be found for apples than this. There is abundance of 
evidence that potatoes flourish finely. The timber is in order of 
quantity, beech, maple, cedar, hemlock, pine, and a few other spe- 
cies, and is very abundant. The settlers can sell their w^ood on the 
ground to the Northern Transportation Company for a dollar a cord, 
thus enabling them to clear the land with but little expense. The 
land next the lake is now all taken up, but back from the lake there 
is yet plenty not taken. There are three sections of Agricultural 
College land, very excellent, and nearly all yet unsold. There are 
fifteen or twenty families at the lake already, and others are con- 
stantly coming in, so that from present appearances, it will soon be 
thickly settled. The settlers are earnest, industrious, determined, 
and hopeful, and altogether a most excellent class of citizens, and 
I venture to say that the time is not far distant, when it will be 
hard to find more smiling farms, or more charming, pleasant home- 
steads than those on the shores of Long Lake. There will then be 
a good road between here and there, a cozy public Summer house or 
hotel, for the accommodation of frequent visitors, fine picnic 
grounds, plenty of row boats, yachts and fishing tackle, perhaps a 
bath house, and everything so arranged that it will be an exceedingly 
attractive Summer resort, so that one of the brightest spots in a 
weary visitor's life will be an escape from the whistles and din of 
the lumber mills, to a quiet week at Long Lake." ^Jf 

Since 1872 a great change has been wrought in the general ap- 
pearance of the Long Lake region. Farm-houses and cleared 
lands can be seen at various points, on both sides of the lake, and 
it is becoming a favorite resort for pleasure seekers. 

The Maple Gkove House was built in 1881 by the proprietors, Jas. 
A. & John A. McDonald, both of whom had been residents of Alpena 
for several years and are w^ell known. They have sixteen acres of 
ground wiiich they are continually improving. This makes an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant resort from the heat and business of city life. It 
is situated on the shore of Long Lake, at a point commanding a good 
view of that beautiful sheet of water, and is surrounded by an open 
maple grove. A plank walk is laid from the hotel to the boat land- 
ing, wdiere a catamaran and nearly a dozen sail and row boats are 
w^aiting the pleasure of the guests. Fishing is excellent within five 
minutes row of the hotel. The house is new and convenient, and 
there seems to be nothing lacking for the comfort pf those who wish 
to spend a few days or weeks in outdoor sport and recuperate body 
and mind. 
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ALPENA COUNTY FAEMING. 

The history of farming in Alpena County does not differ ma- 
terially from that of other lumbering regions. In all such districts, 
no matter how productive the soil or how inviting the field for ag- 
ricultural pursuits, the old notion that pine lands were woithless 
for farming purposes, has stood in the way of agricultural develop- 
ment. Under the most fcivorable circumstances there is but little 
poetic romance siiri:ounding pioneer farming. It is hard work to 
, fell trees, uproot stumps, clear fields with no other tools than a pair 
of hands and an ox. The journey on foot through woods and 
brush, and across swamps, carrying a heavy pack of provisions, is 
a weary march. The cabin in the forest is a lonely place, and 
both husband and wife must derive their encouragement from 
the years ahead, when their cabiii will have grown to a commodious 
farm-house, from which blooming fields will stretch away in every 
direction, returning their abundant harvests to reward the labor 
and hardships of waiting years. 

The subject of agriculture, as related to Alpena County, has 
two principal features, namely: The great natural advantages for 
successful farming which the county affords, and the very imper- 
fect manner in which those advantages have been improved. Por- 
tions of the county have a soil unusually rich and productive, 
while the market for everything which can be raised is the very 
best. The farmer can sell most of his products at his own 
door at high prices. Another decade will revolutionize the farming 
industry in this county, and transform the general appearance of 
the country. 

The history of farming cannot be said to extend back of the 
year 1866. In that year Greely and Erskine made a beginning 
at what is now known as the Greely Settlement. They had up- 
ward of 200 acres of land, 130 of which they cleared and culti- 
vated. Mr. C. B. Greely, present treasurer of the county, marketed 
the first $100 worth of produce sold in the county. 

About the same time Mr. James A. Case, now a farmer in Alpena 
Township, tramped up to Long Lake and made a commencement. 
The night he arrived there, he sat down on a log and * took a sur- 
vey of the situation. There was not a settler in that region, nor 
any prospect that one would ever have the hardihood to locate 
there, and he de^bated the question for some time whether he would 
go on and plant his potatoes or not. The stick, however, fell in 
an affirmative direction, and the next day a man, terribly in 
earnest, might have been seen poking seed potatoes into the ground, 
and in due time lie had a most bountiful crop. 

Eichard Naylor, and one or two others, located the same year 
about three miles from the village. Mr. Naylor was the only one 
who remained, and he has been a successful farmer. 

In 1867, James Dempster, Wm. Pulford, David Dunn and 
WiUiam Boulton, settled in the eastern part of Alpena Township. 
About the same time, and the few years following, numerous persons 
settled in various parts of the county, and farming began to be 
something more than an experiment. 

Among the other settlers in 1867 were James McArthur, James 
Bowlton, Conrad Wessel, Louis Vansipe, James Glenn, John New- 
ton, Geo. Talmos, John Mathers and Patrick Egan. 

Messrs. Greely and Erskine's first year's labor was mentioned 
by the local paper as follows : 

*'Last Spring Messrs. Geo. Erskine and Chas. Greely cleared 
some land on the main branch of Thunder Bay Eiver, about 
eighteen miles from town, and have devoted their time during the 
Summer to the cultivation of it with the following results. They 
planted four and one-half acres of potatoes, which yielded 900 
bushels. They also sowed half an acre of turnips, from which 
they have taken 300 bushels. 



"They have had four acres Lid down to grass, from which they 
cut ten tons of excellent timothy. 

"What greater inducements could be presented to settlers than 
these results"? Potatoes are always worth, at some time during the 
season, f 1 per bushel, and sometimes nearly double that price. 
Turnips are worth from seventy-five cents to f I per bushel, and 
hay from |18 to $20 per ton. 

"With these figures we have an income of $900 for potatoes, 
$300 for turnips and $200 for hay, making in all $1,400 on nine 
acres of land. 

"Besides, of course, a settler will have good garden, hens, 
pigs, a cow, et'Z., which will add very materially to the comfort and 
support of a family. 

"There are many families in Alpena which would be much 
more comfortable on a homestead, that would cost them only $5, 
than they are now, being obhged to live on the wages of one mm 
who works hard in the mill at $30 or $35 per month, and, out of 
which, they have to pay a high rent for the house they five in." 

In October, 1870, two items concerning farming operations 
were recorded as follows: "Mr. Eeed Eichardson raised from his 
farm this year, forty tons of meadow hay, sixty tons of timothy 
and clover, 600 bushels of Spring wheat, 3,500 bushels of potatoes, 
500 cabbages, five barrels of pickles, besides a large amount of 
other produce, such as vegetables, roots, corn, peas, etc. He sows 
this Fall forty acres of Winter wheat, and is fitting the ground for 
twenty-five acres of Spring wheat and ten acres of potatoes. 

"Mr. Luce cut seventy-five tons of hay, and raised 500 bushels 
of potatoes from one and one-half acres of land. He planted a 
peck of Early Eose potatoes very late in the season, and did not 
take pains to cut the seed fine, from which he raised fifteen bushels. 
Farming is good business here." 

In 1871 the country about Long Lake began to be settled, and 
more land would have been taken, had it not been owned in large 
tracts by non-residents. The location had every advantage, and 
the farmers who started there did well. 

In November, 1871, Mr. James A. Case, who had been en- 
gaged in locating settlers, alluded to the beginning of the Long 
Lake settlement, as follows: "Last Spring the Long Lake country, 
although lying at our very door, was a land unknown to most of us. 
The land was supposed to be valueless. It was nearly all vacant 
and that was my reason for choosing it as my field of operations. 
It will be time enough for settlers to purchase stripped pine lands 
when the vacant State and Government lands are gone. On my 
first visit to Long Lake, which was before the snow had all disap- 
peared, a hunter's log cabin was the only human habitation on its 
shores. Such was the condition of things when I set to work to 
induce settlers to go up there. 

"If any of you should visit Long Lake now, you would fiml 
settlers' cabins scattered all along its shores. These cabins you 
would find peopled by a lot of industrious settlers who are located 
on as good land as there is in this county. You would find those 
settlers busily engaged in clearing up the land, and striving to make 
I homes for themselves, and you would find few of them, indeed, an- 
swering to the description given of them by over-anxious holders of 
stripped and worthless pine lands You would find that the 
Fishers have a good, wooden railway built nearly back to the lake, 
and which they intend to complete next Spring, which will enable 
the settlers to dispose of all their wood, bark, and cedar posts, and 
this road has been undertaken in consequence of the rush of settlers 
up there. Two roads leading from Alpena have been extended up 
to the lake, and will soon be made passable, and this city will then 
receive the benefit derived from having more demand for supplies." 
About this time the Burnt Land settlement was made, and 
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from that time it was demonstrated that farming in Alpena County 
was a successful industry. 

This region, however, was not yet famed abroad as a farming 
district, and when a number of fanning mills were shipped to 
Alpena the news gatherer of Bay City was convulsed with mirth, 
and pointing his quill at the Thunder Bay region sarcastically in- 
quired if the farmers up here were going to separate the saw^dust 
from the sand. The inquiry of the Bay City journaHst was not 
to be wondered at. 

During the Summer of 1875 Mr. Geo. F. Lewis, editor of the 
Saijinammi, a paper published at Saginaw City, made a tour among 
some of the farming settlements. 

Mr. Lewis wrote to hi^ paper the following account of what 
he saw: 

"Surely, says the Bay City man, who can account for the 
recent shipment of fanning mills to Alpena only upon the supposi- 
tion that they are to be used for 'separating sand from sawdust,' 
there must be some sell in any communication that follows so 
absurd a caption, and the average citizen of .any portion of Michi- 
gan, the city of Alpena included, has as little practical knowledge of 
the recent astonishing agricultural developments in Alpena County, 
as had the author of this sand and sawdust item of the construc- 
tion and legitimate purpose of a fanning mih, whenever operated. 
"The enterprise which has given to the city of Alpena its prom- 
inent position as a manufacturing and commercial place, has been 
active for many years in making farms at points convenient to the 
city or to the lumber camps in the forests beyond. In nearly every 
instance these have proved successful and remunerative, nature thus 
aiding the tough job of cleaning many of the tracts which have 
been brought under cultivation, and the difficulty, especially near 
Alpena, is getting rid of the interminable top-dressing of scaly 
limestone which is all over the earth in fragments from a square 
inch to a foot in size. About two miles from the Fletcher House, 
on the Long Lake road, there is now standing on the lime-rock 
farm of Mr. Phelps a ten-acre field of as promising wheat as can 
be found in Michigan fence high, stout, thick, long-headed — as 
was not that Bay City fanning mill itemizer. Yet after it was 
sowed last Fall you could 'scarcely see land for the stones.' Morse, 
Minor, Richardson, Campbell, Potter & Co., and many other prom- 
inent lumbermen have creditable improvements near town, and 
the feeling among the 'solid men' is earnest and in favor of encour- 
aging agricultural development both by precept and example. But 
those fanning mills, they liave gone to the burnt lands where there 
is a development of the farming interest, made within the past 
three years, which seems incredible. Fourteen miles in a direct 
course from Alpena, eigbteen miles by the road, in Town 32 north, 
of Range 6 east, are located most of the farms I visited, but in 
several towns adjoining this are large tracts of what are known as 
'burnt lands.' Why they are so called and why they have proved 
such a providential interj)0sition in favor of Alpena is thus ex- 
plained, which explanation is best introduced with the original re- 
mark that the face of all these lands is clay, the surface . soil being 
light or dark loam, according to the situation and the previous 
growth of timber. Formerly this land was heavily timbered, the 
best of it with beech and maple, and an occasional cork pine; the 
lighter qualities with hemlock, some beech and maple, and pine in 
groves. Fires killed the timber many years ago, afterward this 
was blown down, and still later it was burned up, root and branch, 
as clean in many instances as that which formerly stood upon the 
cleanest pine plains in any portion of the State. Before any in- 
vestigation had been made as to the character of the soil on these 
lands, a dense undergrowth of poplar, birch, bass-wood and other 
small timber covered the entire surface of the country, and not- 



withstanding the land has mainly proved so valuable, at the outset 
appearances were against is and those who made the first break 
into this unkempt bramble were called fools by all the very wisest 
men in the Alpena region, except Hon. J. K. Lockwood, who holds 
so sublime a faith concerning that quarter of Michigan, that he can 
see therein reasonable hope for the development of every industry 
and enterprise under heaven, gold and copper mining not excepted. 
And, by the way, his faith has been the" means of developing many 
incidental resources that have added materially to the business and 
prosperity of that whole section. 

*'Some years ago the first improvements were commenced, but 
little had been accomplished up to }871-'73, when the success of 
the first farmers began to be understood by a few outside, and then 
there was rapid settlement and civilization in all quarters of the 
burnt lands. Three years ago Mr. Thwaits, the only man as yet 
Avho has nothing to do with lumbering. Winter or Summer, but 
makes farming his sole business. Of 333 acres he has 100 under 
cultivation, and his crops this year will be worth at least $3,000. 
On the place he has a mowing macldne, tbreshing machine, sulky 
rake, hay litter, fanning mill, and all the smaller agricultural im- 
plements. His Fall wheat is near five feet high and as thick as it 
can stand. Spring wheat four feet high and well headed. Clover, 
small kind, four feet high, bright and compact, Timothy, equal 
to the best raised in any country ; and of roots and garden crops a 
showing that would compare favorably with the best raised in Sag- 
inaw Valley. He has three barns, a commodious two-story house, 
excellent water from both w^eil and brook, and his crops average to 
the acre thus : Fall wheat, forty bushels ; Spring wheat, twenty-five 
bushels; potatoes, 175 bushels; hay, one and a half tons. There 
are within sight of his, twenty farms with clearings on each side 
of from twenty to one hundred acres, and on all, good crops are as 
good as on any equal area in Michigan. There are few fences, as 
the farmers dare not build until sufficient clearing has been made 
to render them safe from fires in the forests and burnings. No 
cattle are allowed to run at large, and in fact there are but few cattle 
in the vicinity, as it has been a hand-to-mouth struggle with most of 
the settlers, and standing upon one of the ridges, one can look for 
two miles. to the east, a mile or more to the west and see all this 
expanse that three years ago was an underbrush bramble, covered 
with waving grain, with broad belts of clover in full bloom, with 
patches of potatoes — enough, one would fchink to feed a common- 
wealth—with gardens, dwellings, barns and all the appointments 
and appurtenances of an old settled farming community. 

"I could give you names and details until you could not rest, 
but have here mentioned one individual because he is more exclu- 
sively a farmer, as all others hope to be soon. Land is cleared and 
sowed to Fall wheat the first year, the second year it is ready, if so 
desired for the mower and reaper or any other modern farm 
machinery that requires horse power; and all this is within two and 
a half hour's drive from Alpena. Let those of Bay City who travel 
for business or pleasure up the Shore, especially him of the fanning- 
mill item, go out and look at this New Michigan, this repetition — 
without the wearing labor of clearing off the monstrous growth of 
forest, and with the added advantage of a market doubly remuner- 
ative at their doors— of the ancient glories of 'Old Macomb' and 
the other wheat producing counties of early days. It will do them 
good, and perhaps strengthen their faith in the soundness and 
solidity of the northern portion of the Lower Peninsula." 

In a subsequent letter Mr. Lewis gave many particulars con- 
cerning the progress of farming in this county, giving the location, 
amount of improvements, etc., of numerous " burnt land" farmers. 
From the second letter we quote as follows : " Sylvester & Flanders 
have, upon Sections 28, 29 and 30 of Town 31 north, of Range 6 
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east, 820 acres imj)ioved; of ^^hich 150 acres have been in crops 
for three years. They have sixty acres in grass,, sixty acres in oats, 
eight acres in bariey, fifty-five acres in potatoes, and the balance 
in other crops, all looking well. The buildings, substantially 
built, sided and painted, consist of a dwelling house 24x32 feet, 
barn 60x74 feet, wood-shed and wagon-house 18x96 feet. 
This is in what is called the Greely settlement, ^Vilson Town- 
ship, where there are twenty other farms averaging thirty acres 
improvement each, and all yielding good crops as far as cul- 
tivated. Near this is the King settlement, in Town 31 north, of 
Eange 6 east, and Town 31 north, of Eange 7 east. In the 
latter town the aggregate of acres improved being not far from 
one thousand. All through this region is excellent water in 
running streams, springs and never failing wells, sunk from 
ten to twenty-five feet. The tow^is both of burnt and tim- 
erbed lands wliereon farm improvements have been and are being 
most rapidly made are Town 81 north, of Eange 4 east; 81 — 5, 
81 — 6 and 81 — 7, Towns 32 north, of Eanges 4, 5 and 6 east. 

"Brush Creek settlement is located in 81 — 4, 32 — 4, 81 — 5 and 
82 — 5, another burnt land district, greater in extent and is settling 
up faster even than the district which we visited and shall shortly 
mention more in detail. A State road is being made six miles to 
connect with the Alpena road. There are within the borders of 
the settlement, Brush Lake containing 240 acres, Long Lake con- 
taining two sections, and Clear Lake one section, all supplied with 
clear, cold, spring water and all abundantly supplied with fish. 
There are also many springs and brooks with an ample supply of 
water for wells, not in any case over twenty-five feet beneath the 
surface of the land. The land in all this region is rolling, timber 
standing being chiefly beech and maple, and the facilities for drain- 
age, as soon as the (jpuntry is cleared, will be all that are required 
for first-class agricultural development. 

"The seasons are shorter than ours, somewhat, but not too 
short for the successful growing of wheat, barley, oats, etc., and all 
kinds of root crops, and corn may be raised if pains is taken to get 
that which matures early. No delicate varieties of fruit will with- 
stand the temperature, as many experimenters have found to their 
cost; but the hardier varieties of apples do well, and small fruits, 
berries, etc., flourish admirably. The climate is that of the lake 
region, the air clear, fresh and bracing; and as snowfalls early 
in the Winter and remains on the ground until late in the 
Spring, the general conditions are excellent for the production 
of wheat, of which this is the coming granary of Michigan." 

The following is from the Alpena An/as of May 24.1876: 
**When parties first talked of farming in Alpena, the idea was ridi- 
culed by nearly everybody, as it was thought that the land in this 
vicinity was entirely worthless, except for the timber growing upon 
it. But in this, those who laughed at the adventurer who went 
forth into the wilderness to carve out his fortune and make him a 
home and a farm have lived to see, within the short space of ten 
years, Alpena Couni^ dotted here and there with many farms, the 
productiveness of which cannot be excelled in the Union. And 
still, year by year, the woodman dives deeper and deeper into the 
forest, and as he marches on has left behind him the clearings, 
houses and broad acres of beautiful land that produce crops far in 
excess of his brightest anticipations. 

**Nor does it stop here, for while those who have become farm- 
ers in this county are meeting with success, many others are induced 
to follow in the wake, and it seems that the time is not very far 
in the future when farming in Alpena County will attract as much, 
and even more, attention than the manufacture of lumber, which is 
now our principal production. 

** There are thousands upon thousands of acres of State lands 



yet in this country, waiting for enterprising men to take them up 
and convert them into valuable farms ; and this they are doing at a 
rapid rate." 

In March, 1880, a visit to portions of Alpena County was de- 
scribed as follows: "This Eden of farming in Alpena County 
familiarly known as the burnt lands, had evidently once been 
heavily timbered, but, from its elevation and expanse, a tornado 
from the Western lakes swept over it, and it became a windfall; 
then it received a baptism of fire that burnt it root and branch, as 
clean as a garden. 

"Finding it already cleared and in close proximity to a good 
market, furnished by the lumber camps, a few Canadian farmers, 
who knew at sight the value of the soil, already cleared for the 
plow at once commenced farming with such astonishing success 
that it soon attracted others, until every acre was occupied. 

"These cleared farms, substantial buildings, bearing orchards, 
excellent roads, straight and turnpiked, seem to the stranger, as he 
suddenly catches the scenery from the woods, like some mag- 
ical transformation; but as he passes from one school district, with 
its large and commodious, neatly painted and belfried appearances, 
to another, and a continuation of the panorama of farm after farm 
passes before him, the reality that tnese farmers have come to stay 
becomes a pleasing reality. With these prosperous farmers one re- 
ceives that good old-fashioned hospitality that makes one feel at 
home. 'They welcome and speed the parting guest' with that gen- 
erous spirit which leaves no taint of selfishness. Their principal 
crops are wheat and hay — the latter seems to be their staple pro- 
duction. On nearly every farm you will see the hay press with 
w4iich they bale hay for easy transportation to the lumber camps. 
As yet they have paid but little attention to growing stock, for 
until recently the farms were unfenced and their cattle were kept in 
barnyards, but alive to the importance of mixed farming, instead of 
selling all the products of the farm, more grain and roots will be 
raised, and more of stock to replace the waste of former years, 
when the straw stacks were pressed and sold to the lumbermen. 

"On the farm of Messrs Sheriden & Holmes, located on Brush 
Creek, in Montmorency, was produced last season 175 tons of 
pressed hay, 4,000 bushels of grain and 1,600 bushels of potatoes, 
besides other root crops not enumerated. Yet their farming was 
only secondary to their lumbering operations ; although a good pay- 
ing year's business of itself it was only the product of 225 acres of 
land — cultivated only where they could not lumber advantageously 
— as a sort of play spell for the boys. 

"On the south side of the river lies the farm of Eeed Eichardson, 
consisting of over one hundred acres cleared and fenced and wait- 
ing for the stumps to rot. He has a complete outfit of houses, barns 
and sheds, and a thrifty, bearing orchard of large and small fruits; 
the accumulation of an extended lumbering business with farming as 
a sort of second fiddle to furnish the interludes in its failures. Mr. 
Eichardson has given much attention to stock growing. His herd 
consists of some fine grades, the result of good taste and judgment 
in crossing, by which he has three -year-old steers over six feet in 
height, intended for heavy, working cattle, much in demand among 
lumbermen. But out of seventy-five head a butcher could not se- 
lect one suitable for beef. His large stock of fine sheep were noted 
for their large size, fine, well fattened condition and extremely long 
wool. He kindly furnished the figures on the sale of seven lambs 
whose net weight was 760 pounds, one of them weighing 138 pounds. 
The average wool clip of last year was eight and one-fourth pounds 
of unwashed wool per head. Around his clearing were several others, 
(of lumbermen) amateur farmers all on a large scale and evincing 
all the promises of future successes, if they will farm more and 
lumber less. Mr. J. S. Minor, of Alpena City, having extensive 
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lumberii]g operations thirty- six miles west of the city, intends with 
a screw stumping machine to stump, and fence with the stumps, a 
large farm this season and grow himself the hay and grain needed 
to carry on that business. 

"Other lumbermen, with capital and similar energy will follow 
suit, and thus in the future save the wastes of their former system 
of supphes and thus add it to their margin of profits. These cleared 
farms interspersed among the lumbering camps of Northern Mich- 
igan will each be a nucleus around which other smaller farms will 
be opened out, until farming and lumbering will soon become the 
consolidated interests of the whole country. 

*'It is certainly cheering to catch this inspiration from the 
south and echo it back to the centers of trade, and to the able jurists, 
who, from the capital and center of the State, amid professional 
duties of the supreme wool- sack, can, with prophetic ken, see this 
glorious end from the beginning. Soon some future legislator will 
also see beyond the smoky haze of this city's chimney-stacks and 
possibly catch the same inspiration, and from a higher and nobler 
elevation take in the necessities of the whole country and with un- 
selfish, liberal views furnish the channels through which shall flow 
the accumulating wealth of Northern Michigan." 

In 1874 there were 417,775 acres of taxed lands, of which 
6,482 acres were improved. Of the wheat crop of 1873 the 
yield was 3,142 bushels, an average per acre of 24.16 bushels. 
The yield of potatoes m 1873 amounteid to 15,626 bushels, while 
the hay crop was 670 tons; number of horses owned in the county, 
361. During the year ending September 30, 1874, 10,550.82 acres 
were licensed to settlers, and 731.37 acres patented to homesteaders. 
These lands were State swamp lands. Besides the above, 120 acres 
of school lands, at f 4 per acre, 320 of agricultural lands, at $3 per 
acre, and 9,726.81 of acres swamp lands, at f 1.25 per acre, were 
sold during the same time. The number of acres of vacant lands 
in 1874 was: agricultural, 1,400; primary school, 7,720; swamp 
land, 103,884.32. 

In 1877, 8,859 bushels of wheat were raised from 499 acres. 
There were twelve acres of corn, 313 acres of oats, and 237 acres 
of barley. The number of producers reported in the county, was 
120. 

In 1879 the acreage of wheat was about 1,300 acres, and the 
average yield per acre, twenty-five bushels. 

The census of 1880 shows the number of acres in the county 
to have been 371,200; number of farms in 1881, 174; number of 
acres improved, in 1881, 4,959. Land o|)en for purchase and "set- 
tlement, October, 1881: United States lands, 6,060 acres; State 
lands, 53,280. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The first attempt at organizing an agricultural society was 
made July 20, 1875, when a few men, interested in the progress of 
agriculture, held a meeting and formed a temporary organization, of 
which John Newton was chairman and A. C. Tefft, secretary. Au- 
gust 3, 1875, another meeting was held, at which a permanent or- 
ganization was partially effected, and the following officers elected: 
President, A. R. Richardson; secretary, A. C. Tefft; treasurer, A. 
Hopper. James A. Case, John Newton and A. C. Tefft were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a constitution and by-laws. 

The following week another meeting was held, at which a con- 
stitution was reported and adopted. 

The society did not meet again until September 14, 1878. A. 
R. Richardson sent in his resignation, and W. H. Potter was elected 
president; James A. Case, Alexander Morris, Albert Merrill, G. W. 
Thwait, N. M. Brackinreed, A. R. Richardson, W. H. Sanborn, 



Geo. Sproul, Geo. L. Maltz, J. W. Richardson, J. J. Potter, J. K. 
Lockwood ; E. 0. Avery, and Thos. Collins were elected as an ex- 
ecutive board. 

The executive board then held a meeting on the 20th of Sep- 
tember. The following officers were present: J. K. Lockwood, 
piesident pro. tent.\ A. C. Tefft, secretary, and A. Hopper, treas- 
urer, with nearly a full board. They resolved to hold a fair on the 
10th and 11th of October following, appointed a committee on 
grounds and buildings, finances and premiums. The business en- 
ergy of the president, assisted by the other officers, carried the day, 
and a fair was held in the skating rink on lots 1, 2, 11 and 12, on 
block 6. The result of the fair was perfectly astonishing, and was 
the first wake-up of the citizens of the city to the agricultural in- 
terests that had been developed around them. The receipts of the 
fair was about f 420.00, and it was voted a grand success. J. Iv. 
Lockwood delivered the oration in the afternoon, after which there 
was speaking by many prominent citizens. 

After sundry meetings by the executive board, it was decided 
during the month of July, 1879, to incorporate the society under 
the State laws, and on the 18th of August, 1879, articles of associa- 
tion were duly executed by the society. 

The executive board directed a fair, known as the second annual 
fair, to be held on the new grounds which had been purchased, and 
that buildings be forthwith erected for that purpose, the grounds 
properly fenced, etc., etc., which was immediately carried into ex- 
ecution. The fair following was a complete success, excelling con- 
siderably the fair of 1878. A. C. Tefft dehvered the oration and 
several other addresses were made. 

The grounds were purchased at a cost of |1,200. The build- 
ings, fences and a partially completed driving-park were about 
|1,600; nearly |400 of this was paid out of the net proceeds of the 
second annual fair, the gross receipts being nearly f 600. f 1,200 
of the cost of the improvements were defrayed by the sale of f 2,400 
in ten per cent bonds to the enterprising citizens, and $1,200 ap- 
plied to the payment for the lands. 

The names of the directors for the first year were as follows: 
<W. IL Potter, Seth A. L. Warner,^J. K. Lockwood,^Jas. J. Potter, 
<D. P. Buker,'^W. H. PheIps,^James A^ CaseTJoseiDh Cavanagh, J^ 
>^M. Brackinreed, W. H. Sanborn, all of the county of Alpena, and 
the stockliolders were as follows: ^^J. K. Lockwood/ Henry S. 
Seage, Andrew Harshaw,^Vorthy L. Churchill, ^Edward 0. Avery, 
^Geo. Richardsonj'^Jas. J. Potter,^A. R. Richardson, C. B. Greely, 
><W. H. Potter,>^A. N. Spratt, Jos. Cavanagh^ A. C. Tefft, John Fer- 
' guson,^ James ^. Case, Seth A. L. Warner, W. H. Johnson. 

The following proposition to the Alpena Agricultural Society 
by the Trotting Association of Alpena was submitted at a meet- 
ing of the directors, September 20, 1880, and adopted: 

The said association agree to build a track and keep it in order, 
build a grand stand and all necessary appurtenances, for and 
in consideration of a lease of said track for a term of fifteen years, 
at an annual rental of one dollar, the Agricultural Society to have 
control of said track during the annual fairs and to be entitled to 
the proceeds from use of said track during said annual fairs, and 
the said Trotting Association to have full control at all other times. 
This proposition made by W. L. Churchill for and in behalf of said 
Trotting Association. 

The fair grounds are located a short distance back of the city 
and are fitted up with all the necessary buildings and facilities for 
conducting successful exhibitions. The annual fairs are uniformly 
good. The half-mile track is said to be oue of the best in the 
State. The president of the society in 1883 is W. H. Potter, and 
^N. M. Brackinreed is secretary. 
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ALPENA CITY. 



The city of Alpena is situated on Thunder Bay, at the mouth 
of Thunder Bay River, and is the county seat of Alpena County. 
The mouth of Thunder Bay River is situated, geographically, in 
latitude 45 degrees, 3 minutes, and 38.90 seconds, and in longitude 
83 degrees, 25 mmutes, and 32.63 seconds. 

The work before us takes us from the busy and inspiring scents 
of a thrifty city back to the desolation of a cedar swamp. The dis- 
tance, when measured by years, is not great, the last moments of a 
century's first half having but just been tolled away. Some of 
the^men who fished, or tramped and camped about this region, are 
still in active life, while others have fallen by the way. Every 
little while the name of some veteran is being transferred from the 
roster of the living to the long roll of the dead. Near the river, 
and ' now in the center of a city, is the burial place of the Chip- 
pewas, while other cities of the dead, first tenanted at recent date, 
are being rapidly peopled from the ranks of generations now gathered 
here. 

Allusion has already been made to the temporary residents and 
early visitors at the mouth of Thunder Bay River. Of that number 
none had to do with a business center at this point, except those 
who became possessed of pine, the manufacture of which into lum- 
ber would some time call together the elements of commercial and 
social j)rosperity. 

ORIGINAL PROPRIETOilS. 

Geo. N. Fletcher and James K. Lockwood were the original 
proprietors of tlie site of Alpena. In 1855, having already secured 
pine lands in this vicinity, they purchased 450 acres of land lying 
upon both sides of Thunder Bay River, and bordering on Thunder 
Bay. They made the purc]iase of Erastus Baily, of Wisconsin, 
and the price paid was f 15 per acre. Mr. Lockwood soon after 
formed a partnership with John B. Minor, and sold an interest to 
J. Oldfield. Mr. Fletcher retained his one-half interest. This pur- 
chase was made for the purpose of getting mill sites on the river, 
in order to build mills to cut their pine. It is impossible to entirely 
separate the history of these two men from the general history of 
Alpena, but some portions of their biographies we give in this 
connection. 

George N. Fletcher was born at Ludlow,Vt. , December 13, 1813. 
In 1832 his parents removed to Ohio, and he went to Elyria where he 
was clerk in a store for P. M. Johnson, who subsequently came to 
Alpena. From Elyria Mr. Fletcher went to Oberlin, and entered 
Obeilin College, where he graduated in 1840. He then went to 
Boston, Mass., where he was treasurer of a railroad company, and 
for a time bookkeeper in a railroad office, until 1850. In 1848 he 
began lumbering at Saint Clair, Mich., and in 1850 gave his whole 
attention to lumbering and laying the foundation of future opera- 
tions. September 30, 1850, he married Miss Sarah Miller, daugh- 
ter of J. K. Miller, of Boston, Mass., who afterward settled in Al- 
pena, and was one of the pioneers. In 1853 Mr. Fletcher removed 
his home to Saint Clair. In the Summer of 1853 he took Mr. 
Daniel Carter and came to the Thunder Bay region, to hunt pine 



lands. He remained a few weeks and returned to Saint Clair, 
leaving Mr. Carter here to look for lands. That Summer Mr. 
Fletcher located 3,000 acres of land, and had a great variety of 
frontier experiences. He continued to locate lands for the next ten 
years, and says that it was easier to locate good pine in 1863 than in 
1853. In 1855, in company with James K. Lockwood, the site of 
Alpena was purchased as already stated. In the Fall of 1856 Mr. 
Fletcher again visited this point, in company with others, but as the 
incidents of that visit appear elsewhere, it is unnecessary to repeat 
here. In 1859 he removed his home to Detroit, where he has since 
lived. From 1856 Alpena has felt the influence of Mr. Fletcher's 
business activity and his mental sagacity. His money and enter- 
prise first opened the channels of business at this point, and while 
other parties erected the first sawmill on this river, his money and 
counsel were at the bottom of the project. In 1858 he built the 
dam, and from that time on" down to the present he has continued 
to develop his interests and impart vigor and prosperity to the 
place. Mr. Fletcher is a business man and looks at things in a 
business light, consequently he is not in the habit of scattering his 
money in promiscuous gifts, but, on the contrary, it has been his 
practice to encourage with his influence and money such enterprises 
as would build up the material interests of Alpena. The ultimate 
success of the attempt to improve the Alpena harbor was due to 
him; he was the leader in the eftorts to find salt, which resulted in 
the discovery of the mineral spring; and the Fletcher House, else- 
where fully described in this work, was an enterprise of a magni- 
tude that but few men undertake. Ill all matters of public im- 
provement the records show that Mr. Fletcher has been, if any- 
thing, in advance of local sentiment, in his advocacy of them. 
The system of water works, telephone, electric lights, etc., which 
the city has secured have been favored by him. As a business man 
and financier he has been eminently successful, and no better evi- 
dence of this fact is needed than the large fortune he has accumu- 
lated through his operations. Time was, at an early day, when Mr. 
Fletcher was obliged to figure sharply to keep out of the reach of 
his creditors, and for the reason that he believed his fortune lay in 
holding on to his pine lands. He did so, and the fortune was 
realized as he anticipated. His home is now in Detroit, and he 
makes frequent visits to Aljjena to look after the vast interests 
which he still holds here, being senior member of the firm of 
Fletcher, Pack & Co., which is mentioned elsewhere. Mr. Fletcher 
has two sons and one daughter. One son, Frank W., resides in 
Alpena, and is a member of the firm of Fletcher, Pack & Co. ; the 
other son, Allen M., lives in Detroit, and has charge of a lumber 
yard belonging to the Fletchers. Such, in connection with opera- 
tions and incidents scattered through this work, is a brief synopsis 
of the career » of one of the original proprietors of the site of 
Alpena. /> tr . L ') I < ^ 6 / ^ -J y 

James K. Lockwood, of Alpena, died at4*ut-in-Bay, Ohio, July 
9, 1882, at the age of sixty-three years. He had been very promi- 
nently identified with Alpena since 1856, and his business career 
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was a part of its history. Mr. Lockwood was born near Sandusky, 
Ohio, July 81, 1819. He resided in Sandusky and was in the drag 
business there until 1848, when he removed to Port Huron, Mich., 
and spent ten years in the manufacture of lumber. In 185 e5 he 
made a tour of the lower peninsula of Michigan for the purpose of 
seeking pine lands, and purchased several sections of pine lands in 
connection with Geo. N. Fletcher, a part of which was the site of 
Alpena. In 1856 he came to Alpena and immediately took a lead- 
ing interest in laying out and building up a town in connection 
with the manufacture of lumber. In 1862 his family removed to 
Alpena. From the very first his energy and enterprise directed the 
progress and improvement of the place in laying the foundation of 
the prosperity that has since blessed the city and county. The 
lumbering operations with which Mr. Lockwood was connected are 
detailed in the review of that industry. He was supervisor of the 
county for several years, and a member of the Legislature during 
the sessions of 1867 and 1868, 1873 and 1874. He founded the 
Alpena Harbor Company, and was president of the company tAVO 
'years. He organized, in 1874, the Alpena & South Western Eail- 
way Co., for the purpose of building a railroad from Alpena to some 
point on the line of the Jackson, Lansing & Saginaw railroad, which 
project was finally abandoned. Mr. Lockwood' s business connec- 
tions were numerous. He was first a member of the firm of Lock- 
wood & Minor, lumbermen; then L. M. Mason & Co., lumbermen, 
merchants and warehouse men; then Lockwood, Luce & Seage, 
dry goods. For three years he managed the real estate and general 
business of S. E. Hitchcock, and for a while before his death car- 
ried on an extensive insurance business. He was the inventor of 
the Lockwood patent slotted circular. He held various other pub- 
lic positions aside from those already mentioned, such as president 
of the agricultural society, member of the school board, etc. He 
was one of the leaders of the movement out of which grew the 
Congregational Church. At his death he left a wife and two mar- 
ried daughters: Mrs. Henry S. Seage, of Alpena, and Mrs. Albert 
E. French of Detroit. The history of Mr. Lockwood 's life is the 
record of a long career of activity and usefulness. He was a man 
of power and prestige, and an untiring worker in whatever cause 
he espoused. His faith in Alpena was unfaltering; and his un- 
swerving loyalty to home interests was never questioned. The con- 
fidence of the people in his ability is seen in the fact that he was 
kept continually in some place of public trust. There is hardly an 
office, either civic or social, connected with the city, that he had not 
held. It is a fitting testimonial that the new school building 
in the first ward bears his natoe. Just before his death he had 
gone to Ohio on a visit to relatives, and on the 6th of July had a 
stroke of paralysis, which three days later terminated his earthly 
existence. 

We have thus endeavored to furnish a glimpse of the two men 
who w^ere the original proprietors of the site upon which a city has 
grown. The younger of the two men has been taken from earthly 
labors, the elder is left and still vigorous and active. 

We come now to the year 1856, when the first home in Alpena 
was erected, and preliminary movements in the direction of a town 
were made. 

THE PIONEER FAMILY. 

Daniel Carter first visited the Thunder Bay region in the 
Summer of 1853. He was born in the State of Ehode Island, 
June 23, 1814. When he was quite young his parents removed to 
Wayne County, N. Y. He afterward worked on a farm in On- 
tario County, N. Y. In 1840 he removed to Michigan, and for a 
time was at St. Clair. In the Summer of 1853 he was sent to the 
Thunder Bay region by Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher, to hunt pine lands. 
He came on a steamboat to Black Kiver Island and got over to 



what is now Alpena on a sail boat. He found here an old man 
named Walter Scott, and wife, who were living in a shanty. Scott's 
house and an old cooper shop standing near the river were the only 
buildings here. 

December 5, 1838, Mr. Carter had married Miss Sarah L. 
Boman, at Canandaigua, N. Y., and at the time of which we write 
they had one child. In November, 1856, Mr. Carter brought his 
family to Alpena, and their arrival marked the advent of the first 
family of permanent settlers in Alpena. 

There was a httle board building standing where the Eagle 
Bakery is now kept, on River Street, that Walter Scott had built 
for a saloon when he found there was a prospect of people coming 
here to settle. The old building is still standing in the neighbor- 
hood of where it first stood. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Carter arrived here the building was a 
mere sheU, and innocent of a window or pretense of one. Mr. 
Carter fixed it up and it became not only their family home but was 
the hotel of this region. Often it was filled to overflowing but its 
guests always found a good bed and a tempting meal. 

There was a small clearing around the house, which was their 
garden; the rest of Alpena was covered with trees and brush. 

It was indeed a desolate and forbidding prospect for a W( man 
to contemplate, but Mrs. Carter was not a woman to be dismayed. 
She was a 'typical pioneer. Possessed of a robust constitution, 
courageous spirit and kindness of heart, she was admirably adapted 
to the manifold emergencies of that time. Often she was alone, or 
worse than alone, for her only companions, except her child, were 
the Scott family and Indians. The former had less love for the 
settlers than the latter, and he endeavored to excite the Indians to 
hatred of any whites who ventured to locate here. At one time 
when Mrs. Carter was alone, Mr. Carter being absent on business, 
a drunken Indian came to her door and inquired for Mr. Carter. 
He had unquestionably been sent there by the man who gave him the 
whisky, and his intentions were murderous. Mrs. Carter met him 
at the door, and reaching for a club warned him that she would 
brain him on the spot, if he did not leave, and tliQre is no doubt 
but that she would have kept her word if he had not taken himself 
off. She further told him if he came there again there would be a 
dead Indian, and he profited by her suggestion and ever afterward 
staid away. 

The Carters had no neighbors until the following Summer, 
when the family of James Irwin arrived. 

During the time that Mrs. Carter was providing entertainment 
for travelers, a gentleman from New York arrived here on business 
connected with pine land. Mr. Trowbridge who was here, told 
him there were only Indians and squaws here, but managed to slip 
away from the New Y^orker long enough to notify Mrs. Carter that 
a new demand upon her hospitality w^as to be made. Mr. Trow- 
bridge showed the stranger around until the meal was prepared. 
Supposing the inmates of the house to be Indians, and desiring to 
appear as becoming as possible, the pilgrim from Gotham turned a 
hand-spring across the threshold, and landed in the middle of the 
room with a tremendous "whoop." When he resumed a perpendic- 
ular attitude he found himself standing before a stately matron of 
dignified presence, gazing serenely upon the acrobatic performance 
of the new arrival. The stranger experienced more emotions than 
could be well described, but he pretty soon realized that he hadbe.en 
made a victim of a Trowbridge joke, and so explained as soon as his 
breath returned and his senses were restored to their accustomed 
haunts. 

In addition to her other duties, Mrs. Carter had to be the nurse, 
physician and surgeon of the place for several years, an office for 
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which she was well quahfied and adapted. Her services in this 
way are mentioned elsewhere in this work. 

In 1858 Mr. Carter was appointed postmaster and held the 
office imtil 1801. He followed land hmiting until 1862 when his 
health failed, and he had to give it up. He then followed fishing 
about three years. In 1800 he l)nilt a house on the lot still occu- 
pied by his residence, and which at that time was in the woods. 
In 1857 he was appointed supervisor and held the office fourteen 
years. He was one of the prime movers in getting the county or- 
ganized and took a leading part in its affairs. He was justice of 
the peace several years. He built ten miles of the State load in 
Montmorency County, which he finished in 1882. Mr. Carter has a 
large qtmntrty of land,* and pays some attention to farming. They 
have one child living. One daughter, Mary Lavina, who taught 
the first school in Alpena, died June 29, 1879. Mr. and Mrs. 
Carter still occupy their residence on Chisholm Street, which. has 
been their home for twenty-three years. J^ . (M/ytt/r .^-C^^ 

ADVENT OF POLITICS . ^^'^^2''*'^^ /v ^ 7 

In October, 1850, when Mr. Daniel Carter got ready to go 
after his family, he started for Thunder Bay Island, intending to 
take the first steamboat that passed that place and go below, as this 
was the only direct communication between Alpena and the lower 
ports at the time. When he arrived at the island, he found Mr. 
Geo. N. Fletcher, Mr. J. 8. Minor, Mr. J. K. Lockwood, Mr. E. A. 
Brakenridge, and J. Oldfield. These gentlemen were on their way 
to Alpena for the purpose of locating and surveying the place, and 
also to look after the valuable property they had acquired in that 
pait of the country. 

At this time the Fremont election fever was running very 
strong, and as Messrs. Fletcher, Lockwood and Brakenridge were 
Republicans, they, of course, were strong Fremont men, and so 
they had brought with them a Fremont election flag. Messrs. Minor 
and Oldfield were neutral, and Mr. Carter a strong Democrat. As 
soon as the party had landed at the little clearing near the mouth 
of the river, they commenced making preparations for raising their 
Fremont flag. They cut a good-sized cedar pole, nailed the flag to 
the top end of it, and then endeavored to raise the flagstaff and 
plant it in the ground so that the emblem of their political faith 
might wave deflantly above the newly named village of Fremont. 
The flagstaff was not very heavy, and if it hadn't been election 
time the party of Fremonters could easily ha.ve set it upright ; but, 
somehow or other .being affected by the water they had imbibed, 
they were unable to manage, so tliey requested Mr. Carter, who 
during this time had been looking on, to help them. Mr. Carter 
being a strong Democrat refused, declaring "that he wasn't going 
to help them to raise a Fremont flag," and going a little way from 
the party, sat down and watched the performance. Several times 
the Fremonters succeeded in nearly raising the pole, getting it 
almost up only to have it tumble down again, but they were de- 
termined to succeed, and after several futile attempts, the Fremont 
flag waved proudly above their heads. This was the first introduc- 
tion of politics into Alpena. 



FIRST VILLAGE SURVEY. 



After the Fremont flag was properly thrown to the breeze, the 
party rested 'neath its shadow for a little time, and then proceeded 
to make a survey of the village of Fremont. It was natural that 
the name of Fremont should be apphed to the first-born of Thunder 
Bay, with such a degree of political enthusiasm present at the 
christening. The pronounced triumph of the party in unfurling 
. their colors at a proper altitude made them somewhat careless as to 
details, and instead of commencing at the section corner, they 
started from the first place that suited them, and laid out the street 



now known as Kiver Street. When they had surveyed the street a 
short distance, they found it would interfere with the mill privileges 
on the south side of the river, so they made a short turn, near the 
present site of Golling's brick block, and then proceeded with the 
survey. This was the commencement of the first survey of Alpena", 
and the greater part of what they surveyed was covered with green 
woods. 

FIRST TEMPERANCE CRUSADE. 

Walter Scott, already mentioned, kept a stock of whisky in his 
shanty, which he used to give the Indians in payment for their furs, 
etc., and as long as the Indians were able to purchase it, they kept 
up a constant pow-wow, howling, whooping, and raising "Cain" 
generally. The few settlers who were here were greatly annoyed by 
'the drunken Indians who were camped on the north side of the 
river, and they determined to remove the cause. Messrs. Carter, 
Fletcher, and Trowbridge went into a committee of the whole, and 
resolved upon means of putting the whisky where it would do the 
most good, and at the same time ensure for themselves peace and 
safety. Mr, Carter, who was just ready to leave on a land hunt, pre- 
pared suitable tools, and one leafy night in June, 1857, Mr. Fletcher 
and Mr. Trowbridge went over to Scott's storehouse, and finding no 
one in it, proceeded to bore holes in the whisky barrels, and let the 
liquor run out. There was considerable disturbance next morning 
when the Indians came over to get their morning bitters and Scott 
found his whisky all gone ; but the damage could not easily be repaired, 
for communication with the lower ports was very uncertain, and by 
the time another supply of fire-water could have been received, the 
Indians would have been on their way to Mackinaw to receive their 
annual gifts from the government. Scott, after threatening to set 
the Indians on the settlers, declared that the place was getting too 
thickly settled to suit him. The half-dozen white people constituted 
a more formidable neighborhood than he could stand, and he 
shouldered his parcels and left. So far as this region was concerned, 
"the places that once knew him," thereafter knew him no more. 
Thus passed the pioneer temperance crusade of Alpena, and another 
event was added to the list which makes June a month of notable 
anniversaries. It was in June that Jefferson Davis, Gen. Scott, and 
Peter the Great, were born; that Patrick Henry, Gen. Gaines, 
George Sands, Charles Dickens, Gen. Santa Anna, Texas Jack, 
Copernicus, and Henry Clay, died. In June Washington was 
elected commander-in-chief; the battles of Bunker Hill, Waterloo, 
Big Bethel, Solferino, and Bannockburn, fought; and again in June 
occurred the noiseless, bloodless, but victorious struggle on the shore 
of Thunder Bay, as already described. 

This, however, was not the last appearance of whisky in this 
region, for heights and depths are not beyond its reach. Not long 
after Scott's "ardent" gurgled out into the starlight of fchat June 
night, and saturated the virgin soil, so to speak, manifestations were 
noticed that led the settlers to believe that a fresh stock of exhila- 
rating influence had arrived. It was not in sight, but its effects were 
visible. Mr. Carter was offered two dollars if he would ferret out 
the ambuscade of the "critter" and start it running after its prede- 
cessor. Mr. Carter started out at night and visited a big brush 
heap, near where Mr. E. 0. Avery's house now stands, on the north 
side of the river. Pulhng away the brush, he discovered the object 
of his search, which he treated with successful results, after the 
same manner as Scott's whisky was treated. 

The stock, however, was again replenished, sometimes hid in 
stumps and brush heaps, until finally it emerged from hiding places 
altogether, and was exhibited in the usual ways. 

In the Summer of 1857 James S. Irwin and family, and A. F. 
Fletcher arrived, and in September J. K. Miller followed. 

During the Fall of 1857 Miller, Fletcher k Co. built a small 
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store in front of where the Myers Block now stands, for temporary 
use, and the next year built a large two- story building on the lot 
now occupied by the Myers Block. This building was completed 
in the Fall of 1858, the first floor benig used as a storehouse, and 
the second for county purposes, viz. : court-room, treasurer's office, 
county clerk's and sheriff's offices. The court-room was used for 
all public gatherings, church and Sabbath-school, elections, ball- 
room, etc., etc. 

In November, 1858, the population of the place was consider- 
ably increased by the arrival of a small schooner called the "J. S. 
Minor," with about twenty passengers, among whom were E. K. 
Potter, Abram Hopper, Moses Bingham, S. W. Stevens, and the 
famihes of Samuel Boggs and Alexander Archibald. 

Samuel Boggs had come a month or two in advance of his 
family, and that Fall built a dwelling house for Thomas Murray, 
where the Goodrich Block now stands, and in the Spring of 1859 
he built a house for himself nearly opposite, and one for A. F. 
Fletcher where the National Bank is now located. This was after- 
ward called the Murray House. 

Work on the dam had been in progress during the Summer, in 
charge of Wilham Nicholson, Senior. Among the workmen were 
David Plough and John Nicholson. 

The village of Fremont was composed of six or seven build- 
ings, chief among which was the store of Miller, Fletcher & Co. 
On the north side of the river was the Indian burial-ground ; south 
of the river a small patch was cleared, and everywhere was a gullied 
cedar swamp. From Mr. Bostwick's drug store to the Mason Mill 
extended a kind of bayou, up which d.iiffs could run as far as the 
present line of Second Street. The settlement, however, was pretty 
well organized, as it had a postoffice, school and store. 

The following Winter lumbering operations commenced as de- 
scribed in the history of that industry. 

In December, 1858, Capt. Cole arrived with a party of men to 
build a mill. Among the number was Mr. J. C. Park, who be- 
came a resident and business man of Alpena. He remained here 
until 1879, when he removed to Atchison, Kan., where he is now 
operating a sash, door and blind factory. 

The waters of Thunder Bay had been traversed scores of years 
before the time at which we find the promise of a settlement at the 
mouth of the river. For a score of years at least, fishermen had 
visited this region in pursuit of their occupation. Surveying parties 
and explorers had visited here as mentioned at the opening of our 
history. But there came a time when the first home was erected, 
and continuous history begun. 

Up to 1859 the communication between Alpena and the lower 
ports had been by means of an occasional sail boafc or trading 
schooner, or by means of the upper lake steamboats. By the latter 
conveyance a person would be landed on Thunder Bay Island, and 
then he would have to engage some fisherman to take him to Alpena 
by means of a sail boat. But the business of Alpena had increased 
to such an extent, and so many supplies were needed for the sup- 
port of the inhabitants and for mill operations, that the steamer 
"Forest Queen" found it profitable to make additional trips to Alpena. 
The same cause induced the owaiers of the steamer 'HJolumbia" to 
place her on the line between Alpena and Bay City, making regular 
trips. The "Columbia" being a small boat,w^as able to land her pas- 
sengers and freight on the dock inside the river, while the "Forest 
Queen," on account of the bar at the mouth of the river, was com- 
pelled to lay outside, the passengers and freight being landed by 
meaLS of lighters, boats, etc. The "Columbia" kept on the hne for 
some time, when she was replaced by the steamer"Huron," the latter 
making Occasional trips. 

The first regular steamboat communication was established in 



the Summer of 1864, when the propeller ''Genesee Chief" began to 
make regular trips between Alpena and Detroit. 

Among those who came in 1859 were John Chisholm, Denton 
Sellick, F. H. Dyer, Gordon H. Davis, David Plough, Capt. Per- 
sons, Wilham Nicholson, Obed Smith, E. G. Sprague and Hillyard 
Broadwell. 

FIRST B(JRN. 

The births in Alpena, or Fremont, as it was first called, prior 
to October, 1860, were as follows : To the famihes of Scott, Arch- 
ibald, and Taylor, each a daughter; to the famihes of Palmer, 
Penecoke, Boggs, Elsworth, Archibald, Criely, and Mayville, each 
a son. 



PERSONAL REMINISCENCE. 

Edward K. Potter was born in Marlborough, Canada, March 
19, 1839. At the age of eight years he removed with his parents 
to Port Huron, Michigan, where he worked in a saw^mill for sev- 
eral years. In the Fall of 1858 he came to Alpena, or Fremont, as 
it was then called. He was in the employ of Lockwood & Minor 
and came here to scale logs for them. That Winter he went into 
a lumber camp, the first cue on the river. It was located in 
Town 31. He remained there during the Winter, scahng logs. 
He scaled the first log and measured the first cargo of lum- 
ber that left Alpena. In the Spring he was engaged at measuring 
lumber, etc., remaining in the employ of Lockwood & Minor until 
1866. He held the office of postmaster from August, 1861, imtil 
1863, when he resigned the position. He was supervisor of Alpena 
in 1 860, and made the first assessment roll describing lots and 
blocks of village property. In the Spring of 1866 he was elected 
township treasurer, and during the Winter of 1866-'67 was engaged 
collecting taxes. He then went into the employ of Campbell & 
Potter, and remained with them until the Fall of 1867. In 1869 
he bought an interest in the hardware business of Barlow & Potter, 
and in 1870 purchased Mr. Barlow's interest. During the Summer 
of 1870 he run a mill for Lockwood & Co., and then remained in 
the store during the following Winter. In the Spring of 1871 he 
bought an interest in the firm of Campbell & Potter, and has been 
in the lumber business since that time. The firm of W. H. & E. 
K. Potter IS one of the stroDgest on the Shore. 

September 9, 1861, he married Miss Sarah G. Moony, of Oak- 
land County, Michigan. They have had five children, four of 
whom are living. One son is bookkeeper for the firm. Mr. Pot- 
ter built his first house where the city hall now stands and Hved 
there until 1865, when he moved into a house where Potter Bros. 
& Co's store now is. In 1876 he moved into his present residence 
on Washington Avenue. Mr. Potter has always been one of the 
foremost men of the county in all public enterprises. With agri- 
cultural and educational interests he has been prominently identi- 
fied. As a business man he has been remarkably successful, 
beginning hfe with nothing but what he brought into the world, 
and he is now one of the wealthy lumberuien of the State. 

Moses Bingham is one of the pioneers who must necessarily 
figure prominently in the early history of Alpena and in the entire 
business history of the place. He has been a busy man here for a 
quarter of a century. He was born in Calhoun County, Michigan, 
and his father was for D^any years a prominent mill operator in Al- 
legan County. He began lumbering with his father as early as he 
was able to do any work, and continued it until about 1856, when his 
health failed, and he was an invahd for two years. In the Summer 
of 1858 he made up his mind to try the climate of the Upper Lake 
region. He went to Detroit, and found a new schooner going up 
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the Lakes, and lie was taken on board as a passenger. When they 
arrived at An Sable he landed, and after remaiDiiig there a short 
time came on to Harrisville and thence to Alpena, or Fremont, as it 
was then called. This w^as about September, 1858. After stopping 
a short time, he went back to Detroit for a stock of provisions. 
Returning to Alpena with his stock of "grub," he built a cabin for 
headquarters, and spent the Winter in tramping through the woods, 
or at whatever suited him best. His health improved, and in the 
Spring he built a hotel called the Bingham House, which he kept 
about two years. This was the first hotel in Alpena. It was situ- 
ated on the north side of the river, and was afterward known as tlie 
Huron House. This was the first house with shingle and siding in 
Alpena. In the Fail of 1861 he went to the war, as a member of 
Company E, Twenty-third Michigan Infantry. He remained in the 
service about seven months. In 186B he built a sash, door and 
blind factory on the site of the one now owned by Brebner & John- 
son. The firm was Bingham & Doane. The history of this busi- 
ness is given elsewhere. In 1871 he built the first gristmill in the 
county, and ground the first wheat raised in the county, in the 
Fall of 187B. The sash and door factory was the first manufactur- 
ing establishment, outside of sawmills, in Alpena. In 1878 he built 
the planing-mill, which he now operates, and in the Winter of 1883 
built a steam mill, in Maple Ridge Township, about ten miles from 
Alpena. He has a wife and three children. Although thoroughly 
identified with the general development of Alpena, Mr. Bingham 
has persistently avoided public office, and has never departed from 
this rule, except to hold the office of deputy sheriff four years. He 
built his residence in 1868. Mr. Bingham has always been a 
hard-working and active business man, and has done his full share 
in building up ttie city of Alpena. He has been a pioneer in many 
respects, as is seen in the general history of this region. Mr. Bing- 
ham made the first trip with a team from Alpena to Bay City. 

jiBRAM Hopper, a pioneer of Alpena, died at Atchison, Kansas, 
May 8, 1888. His ancestors were of the early Dutch of New York, 
but his parents resided in New Jersey. In 1858 he came to Alpena 
with Moses Bingham. Both were millers by trade, having served 
a regular apprenticeship in the business under Mr. Bingham, the 
father of Moses. They both came for their health with the inten- 
tion of engaging in any business that offered, if their health permit- 
ted. They, in company with Add. Fletcher, kept "bachelor's hall," 
the town being new and no boarding-house attainable. Mr. Hopper 
obtained employment as a bookkeeper for a business firm, and dur- 
ing the year was chosen township clerk, since which time he has 
held some pubhc office nearly all the time, benig one of the poor 
commissioners at the time of his death. He held also the office of 
register of deeds for several years, and then county treasurer. He 
was accountant for L. M. Mason & Co. along time, was at the head 
of the grocery firm of Hopper, Davis & Doane, also of A. Hopper & 
Co. He also, as head of the firm of Hopper & Davis, built the 
shingle-mill of Warner & Davis at the Red Bridge. And was also 
one of the firm that built the Speechly mill and dam at Long Rap- 
ids. November 16, 1861, he married Miss Ehzabeth Ross, sister of 
Mrs. Judge Tuttle, of East Tawas, and after her death, December, 
2, 1865, married Miss Ann M. Park, sister of Joseph Park, formerly 
of this city, who now survives him. He was forty -seven years old, 
and was an active and consistent member of the Episcopal Church. 
About New Year's, he left this city for DeLand, Florida, where he 
owns some land, with the object of prospecting for a place to live, 
where his health might improve. While there he was taken worse, 
and before fully recovered he went to Atchison, Kansas, to the res- 
idence of his brother-in-law, Mr. J. C. Park, where he was taken 
worse and died. His wife went to his assistance and waited upon 
him while he lived. 



The remains were brought back to Alpena and buried with 
Masonic honors, he being a prominent member of that order. . 
Three sons are living, Arthur C, Armand H. and Abram C. Hop- 
per. He was a man of many friends, and his death was sincerely 
mourned by the community in which he had spent a quarter of a 
century. 

SAMUEf. BoGGs was born in Nova Scotia, and was one of the 
party who came to Alpena in the Fall of 1858. About the first 
w^ork he did here was to build a house for Thomas Murray, where 
the Goodrich Block now stands. In the Winter of 1858-59 he 
worked in the woods, and felled the first pine tree that was cut into 
saw logs at this point. He worked in the woods that Winter, and 
in the Spring built a house for himself, nearly opposite the one he 
had built for Mr. Murray. He afterAvard built a house for Mr. 
A. F. Fletcher, which was afterward called the Murray House. 
The following Winter he worked in the woods, and then followed 
his trade, which was that of carpenter and builder. In the Spring 
of 1864 he built the first schoolhouse built here, and in the Sum- 
mer of fchat year rebuilt the Bingham House, and changed its name 
to Huron House. He kept that hotel until burned out in the fire of 
1871. He afterward built the Sherman House, and was again 
burned out. Since then he has followed building, and either alone 
or in company with others has built the principal buildings in the 
city, among which are the Opera House Block and new courthouse. 
In 1878, he built the new bridge across the river, under contract 
with the city. He has a wife and five children. Mr. Boggs has 
been an active man, and has experienced about all the varied 
phases of pioneer life. ^ / / 

Cordon H. Davis was bom in 'Canada, December, 19, 1886. 
In July, 1859, he came to Alpena to take charge of the interests of 
Mr. Obed Smith, who was his step-father. He was connected with 
the mill imtil it burned, in 1868. He was then in the employ of 
L. M. Mason & Co. as foreman of mill one year, and in charge of 
their store one year. Then he went into company with Abram 
Hopper and Scott Doane, and they carried on mercantile business 
about eighteen months, when they bought Doane's interest, and also 
went into the manufacture of shingles, at the water-mill of Mason & 
Co. They run that mill two years, and then took out the machin- 
ery and built a shingle-mill on the site of the present mill of Warner & 
Davis. They run that mill four years, when it was destroyed by 
fire. They then leased a new mill, that Mason, Luce & Co. had 
built at the dam, and run it three years. In 1877, in company with 
Mr. S. A. L. Warner, he built a new mill on the site of the Hopper 
& Davis mill, which they still operate under the firm name of War- 
ner & Davis. In 1865 Mr. Davis married Miss Sellect, a daughter 
of Denton Sellcgt, o,ne of the early settlers in Alpena. They have 
four children. ^^^. ^ ^4.-^ ril/ /fft 

John ^Nicholson is one of the early pioneers of Alpena County. 
He is a native of Canada and came to Alpena in the Summer of 
1858. His father, Wilham Nicholson, had charge of the construc- 
tion of the dam across the river, and he worked on the dam the l)alance 
of the season, receiving $18 a month. He was a sawyer by trade and 
had worked in sawmills before coming here. In 1859 he worked 
in the mill of Smith & Chamberlain, as sawyer. He remained there 
that season and part of the next, and then went into the Broadwell 
mill, where he remained two years, and then worked in the Home 
mill until it burned, in 1864. He then took charge of the Island 
mill and afterward had charge of J. S. Minor's .business until the 
or'^anization of the Minor Luinber Company. He is a stock- 
holder and vice-president, and has charge of the mill. He has a 
wife and one son. He built his residence in 1870. Mr. Nicholson 
is an exemplary citizen, and well known along the Shore. He has 
had all the experiences of pioneer life. He was fifteen days in 
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making the journey from Canada to Alpena, or Fremont, as the 
place was then called. He came from Detroit 'm the propeller 
"Nile," and was landed at Tliinider Bay Island about three o'clock in 
the morning. He waited there until the day and came ashore in a 
fish boat. When he landed, the old Miller warehouse was partly 
built, and a few shanties composed the settlement. There w^as a 
clearing of about two acres on the south side of the river, and the 
old Indian camping ground on the north side of the river. The 
changes since that time have indeed exceeded the most ardent ex- 
pectations of the early settlers. 

Capt. a. E. Persons settled in Alpena in 1859. He was born 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1818. In 1837 he began saihng on 
the lakes, and followed that until 1850. He was master of a ves- 
sel ten years. In 1848 he married Miss Susan Keed, of Toledo, 0., 
and the following year removed to Bay City, Mich., where they 
lived ten years. During that time he was engaged in fishing and 
sailing on Lake Huron, and was a well knowai pioneer of the Shore. 
He was the first to pilot vessels through the channel between Sul- 
phur Island and the shore in Thunder Bay. Until he discovered 
the channel it w^as not supposed that vessels could get through. In 
the Summer of 1859 he removed his family to Alpena and built a 
house on the same lot where he now resides. At that time the 
lake came up to the present east line of his lot, and he used to land 
there with his boat. There w^as a fine sand beach at that point 
and the women of the place used to meet at his house and go in 
bathing. At that time he owned a sail boat, which he sailed that 
year. In the Winter of 1861 he was sent to the Legislature, and 
turning his face tow^ard the statesman's Mecca*, he made the journey 
to Bay City on foot along the shore. After leturning from the 
Legislature he removed to the lightbouse and was keeper of it 
twelve years. In 1875 he went to Buffalo and built a steam fishing 
tug which he brought here, it being the first experiment in steam 
fishing tugs ever attempted. He run the tug four years and then 
sold it. In the Spring of 1883 he purchased the steamer "Golden 
Eagle," which makes daily trips to Ossineke and Black Eiver. He 
built his present residence in 1872. They have had four cbildren, 
three of whom are now living. Their only daughter is the wife of 
Mr. J. D. Holmes, a prominent attorney of Alpena. 

David Plough first came here in 1858 and w^orked on the dam 
but did not bring his family until June, 1859. He was born in 
Franklin County, Penn., in 1815. In 1843 he went to Toledo, 0., 
where he remained eleven years. January 10, 1850, he married 
Miss Emily H. Reed, at Toledo, 0. They have had three children, 
two of w4iom are now^ living. In 1854 they removed to Bay City, 
where they remained until they came to Alpena, in 1859. In 1857 
Mr. Plough worked at the lighthouse, and in 1858 on the dam 
here. In the Fall of 1858 he returned to Bay City making 
the journey on foot along the shore. In June, 1859, they 
came to Alpena in a fish boat, and Mrs. Plough boarded 
with Mrs. Leon Trombley, over the warehouse, and Mr. 
Plough boarded with a family named Irwin. Soon afterward 
they went to keeping house in a small building where Rey- 
nold's jew^eliy store now is. They had one room, and cooked 
out of doors. They remained there while a house was being built 
for them w4iere the Opera House block now stands. In 1862 
he built the house in which they now^ live. Mr. Plough fished gjome 
every season for several years. In 1862 he was State road com- 
missioner. In 1860 he was elected county treasurer, and at the 
expiration of his term was elected judge of probate, which office 
he held four years. He was school director nine years, and comp- 
troller of the city one term. His trade is that of builder, which he 
has followed more or less for many years. He built the Central 
school building and many others in the city. Mr. and Mrs. Plough 



are leading members of the Congregational Church, and she was 
one of the charter members. •' ) / a ^j j -I cl - 

William Nicholson, foreman of the Mason Lumber Company's 
Sciwmill, is one of the pioneers. of Alpena County. He is a native of 
Canada, and came to Alpena in the Spring of 1859. When he ar- 
rived here there w^as a warehouse partly finished near where the south 
end of the bridge now is, and a few slab shanties. There were sev- 
eral sawmills started, but none in operation. He came with his 
father, Wihiain Nicholson, Senior. The first w^ork he did . was 
handling lumber. In January, 1864, he went into the army with 
Company E, Twenty-third Michigan Infantry, and remained in 
service until 1866. He has been engaged at lumbering ever since 
he began to work at anything, with tliB exception, of the time he 
was in the army. He has been in his presc nt position four years. 
He has a wife and three children. There are but very few^ men 
here who date back to as early a residence in this county as Mr. 
Nicholson. 

S. W. Stevens is a thorough pioneer, and one of the earliest 
settlers in Alpena, having been a resident of the county nearly a quarter 
of a century. He was born in Willoughby, Ohio, in 1834. As 
early as eleven years of age he began sailing on the lakes, and 
used to carry wood along the beach in an old scow. He followed 
the lakes upward of twenty years, and first visited Alpena in 1857. 
In November, 1858, he arrived here on a small schooner, the "J. S. 
Minor," of which he was mate. There were a number of passen- 
gers on board who became residents of Alpena, among whom, be- 
sides Mr. Stevens, w^ere E. K. Potter, Abram Hopper and the 
families of Samuel Boggs and Alexander Archibald. The place at 
that time was called Fremont. The condition of things here and 
the incidents with which Mr. Stevens w^as connected are given in 
the general history of the place. During the Winter following his 
arrival the first lumbering operations at this point were carried on 
by Archibald & Murray, an^ Mr. Stevens hauled the first logs to the 
river. He w^orked in the woods Winters and sailed during the 
Summer for several years. The last of his sailing was about 1867. 
He afterward followed fishing several years. A part of his occu- 
pation in early days was to carry the mail th a fish boat between 
Alpena and Ossineke. In 1875 he went on his farm at what is 
known as Nine Mile Point, wdiere he lived until 1882, when he 
moved into the city where he now resides. Mr. Stevens figured in 
most of the events that make up the early history of Alpena. One 
of his acquirements, and one in wiiich he is remarkably proficient, 
is that of whistling, and for many years he was a complete travel- 
ing concert. He was widely known as "Whistling BiU," and that 
name is inscribed in about every port of the lakes. 

Thomas Murray, one of the first lumbermen on Thunder Bay 
River, died June 17, 1870. His death w^as noticed by the l^ioveer 
as follows: 

"Last Friday evening this village was surprised and saddened 
by the intelligence of the sudden death of Mr. Thomas Murray. 
He had enjoyed good health when suddenly he commenced to fail 
and died within half an hour. The physicians pronounce the 
cause of his death heart disease. Mr. Murray w^as one of the oldest 
settlers of Alpena, having cut and put in the first log of the many 
millions that have floated down Thunder Bay River, Mr. E. K. 
Potter scaling the same. He has been identified with the interests 
and growth of the town through its whole history, giving employ- 
ment to large numbers of men through his enterprise and industry. 
He has always been respected for his integrity and sterling honesty. 
He was a member of the Masonic fraternity and before his death 
requested that on that occasion he should be buried with Masonic 
honors. Agreeable to this request, last Sunday the Masons of this 
town formed in procession at their lodge room^ clothed in regalia, 
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wearing crape on their left arms and a sprig of evergreen on their 
left breast, preceded by the brass band, marched to the residence 
of the deceased. They then bore the coffin to the Episcopal 
Church, where service was read by the clergyman. Then forming 
in procession tiiey carried his remains to the grave, and there per- 
formed the Masonic burial service. 

• Obed Smith died in Alpena, November 20, 1876, at the age of 
eighty years. Mr. Smith was born at Hawley, Hampshire Comity, 
Mass., November 28, 1796. At the age of eighteen years he be- 
came the proprietor of extend3d stage lines in Western New York, 
and established ferries between Lewiston and Qneenstown, and be- 
tween Youngstown and Niagara. February 22, 1821, he married 
Miss Asenith Goff, at Cambria, N. Y., who became the mother 
of nine children. In 1822 he went into the mercantile busi- 
ness at Lewiston, N. Y., which he followed until 18B7, when 
his business succumbed to the financial crisis, and he com 
menced sailing a vessel he had built. This he sailed one year 
and then went to Chicago and took large contracts in the construc- 
tion of the lUinois & Michigan Canal. 1811 his wife died and was 
buried at Johet, 111. February 22, 1842, he married Mrs. Lucinda 
W. Davis, at Youngstown, N. Y., mother of Gordon H. Davis, 
now of Alpena. In 1813 Mr. Smith purchased the largest flouring 
mill in Michigan, which was located near Grand Haven. He then 
engaged largely in the flour and grain business until 1844, when 
the mill and contents were burned, leaving him nearly penniless, 
with a large family to support. Nothing daunted by adversity he 
went to St. Clair in 1845, and engaged to run a large shingle mill. 
He continued in that business until 1847, when he purchased 
Chamberlain & Ogden's sawmih on Pine Eiver, near St. Clair. 
His health faihng, he went to New Orleans where he stayed three 
years, and while there built three sawmills, each of which was 
successively destroyed by Are. Returning North, he, in company 
with Dr. Chamberlain, built a sawmill at St. Clair. His second 
wife died in 1855, and two years later he married Lucy Searls 
Folkenbury at St.Clair. In 1859 he brought the frame and machin- 
ery of his mill to Alpena, where he erected the Smith & Cham- 
berlain Mill, the first sawmill at this point. He continued to oper- 
ate the mill until it was burned in 1863. He then commenced the 
practice of law and continuously held some county office until his 
death. He built the first bridge across the river, at the foot of 
Second Street, in 1865, and the next year rebuilt the State road 
between Ossineke and Black River. In 1872, he, in company with 
Scott Doane, built a hemlock extract factory, afterward destroyed 
by fire. This was an unfortunate investment, and left him in re- 
duced circumstances. From that time until his death he did no 
business beyond his duties as probate judge, and such law business 
as came to him. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity and 
was buried with Masonic honors. He v/as a man highly esteemed, 
his name will ever be associated with the early history of Alpena. 
J. K. Millee's connection with Alpena is mostly related in 
various parts of this work. He was a native of Maine, and was 
engaged in lumbering from his youth. In the Fall of 1858 he 
arrived in Alpena and engaged in the mercantile business as a 
member of the firm of Miller, Fletcher & Co. He also lumbered 
more or less. He remained in the mercantile business until his 
death, which occurred at Detroit in 1865. He taught the first 
Bible class ever formed in the place, and was a man who was held 
in the highest esteem. 

John S. Minok's operations are fully detailed in other parts of 
this work. He became one of the early proprietors of the place 
by forming a partnership with James K. Lockwood, and had to do 
with the first movements of the place. In 1882 he sold his sawmill 
but is still a resident* of Alpena. 



A. F. Fletcher, who came in 1857 and was in business here, 
as elsewhere stated, left the place in 1879 on account of his ill 
health, and is now bookkeeper for Geo N. Fletcher, at his lumber- 
yard, in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hill YARD Broad well was one of the pioneer lumbermen of 
Alpena. He was born at Plattsburgh, N. Y., in 1812. February 
9, 1837, he married Miss Sallie Blue, at Deerfield, N. Y., and in 
October, 1859, they arrived in Alpena, Mr. Broadwell having 
already built a mill up the river as stated elsewhere. They arrived 
here Sunday, October 24th, and stayed that night at the house of 
Daniel Carter. The next morning they started in a wagon up the 
river for their new home at the mill. Mrs. Broadwell was the first 
woman who rode in a wagon in this part of the country. They 
went with their wagon to the landnig up the river and from that 
point went in a canoe to within a mile of their home. The re- 
mainder of the journey was made on foot along a narrow path 
through the woods. Mrs. Broadwell relates that her first meal in 
their new home consisted of cakes that had been cooked a month 
before, and it was not a bad meal either. Their nearest neighbors 
were at Alpena, and for several months Mrs. BroadweU never saw a 
woman. They lived there and Mr. Broadwell operated the mill 
until 1870, when they removed to Alpena and lived near Tiowbridge 
Point, where the x\very Mill is now situated. Mr. Broadwell did 
not engage in active business, and died February 23, 1881, leaving 
a wife and four children. Mrs. Broadwell now makes her home 
with her daughter, Mrs. C. T. Burrell. She is one of the few 
pioneer women of the early day, and her home being four miles 
from the settlement her pioneer experiences were severe and pro- 
tracted. 

John C. Chisholm arrived at Alpena in 1859. He was on his 
way to Wisconsin, but met Mr. Lockwood here, and engaged to 
bring some logs down the river. He then commenced brushing a 
road to Broadwell's, four miles up the river. Instead of going to 
Wisconsin, he located here, where he has remained ever since. He 
was one of the early justices of the peace, and held the office of 
highway commissioner several years. He has been engaged at 
lumbering and farming. He is a veritable pioneer, and is well 
posted in the pioneer history of Alpena. In compiling this work 
many incidents were furnished by Mr. Chisholm. 

E. G. Sprague, who died in April, 1882, came to Alpena in 
the Fall of 1858, and worked on the Smith & Chamberlain mill. 
He remained here until his death. 

GETTING LOST IN TOWN. 

■ One evening Mr. J. K. Miller went out in the woods for some- 
thing and strayed away as far as where the Congregational Church 
now stands. He started for home, and after walking some time 
found thafc he was beating a path in a circle. After several attempts 
at getting started in the direction of home he gave up and pro • 
nounced himself hopelessly lost. He then called for help at the top 
of his voice. It happened that the boys were having a dance that 
night, and, hearing his call, turned out and found him lost in the 
depths of the forest not more than forty rods from home. 

Mr. F. H. Dver was sent by Mr. Miller one evening after the 
cow. He found her a little way down the shore and started to 
drive her home, but did not seem to make any headway, and found 
after a while that they kept coming round to the same place. Treat- 
ing the situation philosophically, he took his comforter for a halter, 
and tied the cow to a tree. Then, milking her, he made out a sup- 
per and went to bed on the ground, where he slept until morning, 
and then found his way home. 

THE FIRST PARTY. 

A May party held in 1860 was the first social enterprise in 
which the people of Al^ ena united. It was held in front of Miller, 
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Fletcher k Go's store, and the inhabitants of the phice participated 
in the festivities. Social distinction was not knoAvn in those days, 
and the invitation was to all and accepted by all. It was gotten np 
in true picnic style, and the people enjoyed themselves jnst as well 
as though all the appointments of a palace surrounded them. 



ALPENA IN 18GI. 

William Boulton arrived in Alpena, June, IBOI. In his His- 
tory of Alpena County he describes his advent and the first appear- 
ance of the place as follows : 

"About June, 18G4, the steamer "Forest Queen" with a large 
number of passengers on boaid arrived at the mouth of Thunder Bay 
Eiver. There had been some extensive fires, in the woods, and both 
bay and lake were covered with a dense smoke. It thus happened 
that although the "Forest Queen" was close to Alpena, yet the city 
could not be seen, and the passengers who had expected to get a 
view of their future home as they approached, were disappointed. 
The "Forest Queen" had hardly got anchored when boatloads of mill 
hands came out to pay her a visit, and to get what was of far more 
interest to them, something to drink, for it must be borne in mind 
that spirituous hquors were not allowed to be sold in Alpena. It 
was no unusual event, when a steamboat with a saloon on board an- 
chored off the river, for the mill hands to leave their work and go 
out to her— the mill in the meantime being left to take care of itself. 
The "Forest Queen," as was usual with the occasional steamboats 
that came to Alpena, had more passengers on board than she could 
provide sleeping accommodations for, and at least seventy men were 
forced to sleep on tlie floor. A sofa was considered a luxury, and 
the fortunate possessor was much envied. 

"Among other passengers were Geo. N. Fletcher and family, J. 
R. Beach, Wilham Pulford, Timothy Crowley and family, Miss 
Lockwood, and the writer of this sketch. None of the newly ar- 
rived settlers were much impressed by the appearance of the town 
as viewed from Miller's dock. Where was the city they had heard 
so much of during the past week or so? The people did not call 
the 'few sawmills and houses that were scattered about at wide inter- 
vals a city? Wasn't the main city farther up the river? No, the 
few houses and mills constituted all there was of Alpena in 18G4. 
The new settlers considered themselves sold, and there was no con- 
cealing the fact that they were much disgusted at the prospects 
before them. In what place were the brick stores, paved streets, fine 
residences and churches that form the component parts of a city? 
They were in the future and existed then only in the imaginations 
of the enterprising founders. 

"The city at that time, as we remember it, consisted of Old- 
field's mill, Fletcher's mill, Boggs' hotel, and a group of buildings 
known as salt block, two mill boarding-houses, and less than a dozen 
private dwelling-houses, on the north side of the river; the south 
side being represented by Lockwood & Minor's mill, the Island mill, 
the Lester mill, three barn looking stores, a courthouse, and about 
twenty or thirty dwellings or boarding-houses. The only respecta- 
ble private residence was a building owned by Mr. Murray, situated 
on the lot now owned by Maltz & Co., on Second Street. The site 
of Bolton & Mc Bae's brick block was then unoccupied, its chief 
decorations being burnt pine stumps. Wages averaged from |35 
to |40 per month and board; money was plentiful, and the only 
liquor allowd to be sold openly was Wahco bitters and Sam's 
"fighting cider." Many of the residents will probably remember 
the fighting cider, for it was a common saying among the boys that 
a smell of the fighting cider forty rods of! would cause a man to 
show his pugnacity. Although whisky; etc., was not allowed to be 
sold openly, yet, if a man wanted a drink and was willing to pay 



accordingly for it, he could get it. For a certain money considera.- 
tion a man would be informed where, at the side of a particular 
stump, in such and such a place, he could find a bottle of the ardent 
liquor imbedded in the sand, and a number of bottles were thus 
found. How they came there is of course a mystery, for it is some- 
thing out of the course of nature to grow glass bottJes full of Can- 
ada whisky with the duty unpaid. 

"The only amusements were dancing and sail-boat excursions to 
some of the islands. 

"The principal diet was pork, beans and black-strap for break- 
fast; beans, pork and black -strap for dinner, and a sort of medley 
for Slipper. The above diet was further embellished by cookies and 
salt mule (as the beef was termed), and, occasionally, a feast of hot 
rolls. Later in the Summer we remember attending a patriotic 
meeting held in the courthouse, the object being to get volunteers 
to represent Alpena at the battle fields in the South— the call was 
not in vain. There was no regular steamboat communication 
between Alpena and the lower ports, as the "Columbia" was taken 
off the route some time before, but near the latter part of the 
Summer of 1864, the propeller, "Genesee Chief," began to make 
regular trips between Alpena and Detroit, and thus inaugurated a 
^giilar steamboat communication during the season of navigation. 
"Among the passengers who came up on the "Chief," on one of 
her early trips, were a number of ladies, who at present are resi- 
dents of this city. One of the ladies was the fortunae possessor 
of a keg of beer, and wishing to have a social time, she invited 
some of the other lady passengers to join with her and spend an 
hour or so in a friendly sort of manner. The invited guests eagerly 
accepted, and when they were all assembled, the word was given 
for the expected keg of beer to be brought. But alas! some thirsty 
mortal had discovered the keg sometime before, and drank all the 
contents, thus leaving the expectant ones beerless. There was no 
social gathering that evening, and each of the guests betook herself 
to her state-room to mourn over the great affliction. 

"There were no doctors in Alpena at that time, and when one 
of the boys was so unfortunate as to get mangled by the saw, he 
was forced to go below in order to get his wounds properly dressed. 
We remember one person who had the misfortune to have all the 
fingers taken off his hand by the edger saw. The wound was 
dressed as well as possible by some of the townsmen, and then the 
unfortunate man was placed aboard a sail boat and taken over to 
Thunder Bay Island, and put aboard the first steamer that passed. 
As soon as he got to Detroit, his hand received the first surgical 
treatment since tlie time of the accident. 

"One day as we were working on the lumber pile in front of 
Fletcher's mill (nowFolkert & Butterfi eld's), we were much surprised 
to see a gentleman, in an officer's uniform, step on the lumber pile 
and commence shoving the boards aboard a vessel that was being 
loaded. Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher was scahng. The officer worked a 
short time and soon after set up a sign with J. B. Tuttle marked 
upon it. 

"Speaking of the Winters that follow^ed, Mr. Boulton says: 
During the long- Winters, when the men were nearly all away in 
the lumber woods, the ladies and what few men remained in town 
were dependent upon themselves for amusements. The people, 
however, were very sociable and friendly in their communications 
with each other, no marked division of social classes existed, and so 
they had many a pleasant gathering which helped to make the long 
Winters pass agreeably. Among other amusements, the ladies or- 
ganized sewing societies, principally for charitable purposes. At 
one of the sewing societies some of the ladies got up a tableau en- 
titled the "Flour of the Family," the price of admission being 
five cents. Only one lady was admitted to see the tableau at 
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the same time. The company who were assembled went into the 
room where the scene was exhibited, one by one, and each person 
on returning declared it to be well worth seeing, doing so in order 
to induce those who hadn't witnessed the tableau to go and see it. 
The tableau consisted of a httle flour sprinkled on the table, and as 
soon as the observer saw it, she knew she had been sold, but wish- 
ing to sell the rest she kept silent as to what it really was, until all 
present had been in. The result was a merry laugh. 

"The Winters wei^ further enhvened by social dances, in which 
most of the residents took part, and as the lumber camps were not 
far distant, it was nothing unusual for the boys to hitch up their 
teams of an evening, and drive to town to join in the amusement. 

"Toward Spring the supply of provisions would get very small, 
and money would not purchase many of the common necessaries of 
life. The inhabitants, therefore, looked with much more interest for 
the arrival of the first boats than now, and the arrival of the first 
steamboat with supphes was the cause of a general rejoicing. At 
such times, the one who possessed a few barrels of flour would run 
up prices to a very high rate, having a complete corner in the flour 
trade. This flour would be dealt out to the inhabitants in small 
quantities, no person being allowed to purchase more than a few 
pounds at a time. 

"The boys delighted to play practical jokes on Mr. Miller, and 
they often indulged their mischievous incHnations. One day Dave 
bet Mr. Miller twenty-five cents that he could throw a heavy anchor 
into the river, and then dive down and bring it up. The bet was 
accepted and the anchor tumbled off the dock into the river. Dave 
paid the bet, but Mr. Miller didn't see the joke until he had to pay 
a few dollars in order to get the anchor up again." 

Another glimpse of Alpena in the Summer of 1864, is obtained 
from the following extract from a letter, written by a visitor to the 
place, in June of that year: "We arrived at Alpena, our destina- 
tion, about ten o'clock, a. m. ; could have run into the river if neces- 
sary, but, the lake being without a ripple, the captain thought it better 
to lay to, and wait for boats to come and take us off. There were 
quite a number of boats came out to the steamer, loaded with men, 
some xinxiously looking for friends, sweethearts or wives, others for 
freight, and quite a number for the fun of the thing— altogether, a 
pleasant meeting, as everyone seemed to be in a good humor. I 
bade good- by to the captain and his gentlemanly crew, and took pas- 
sage in a large flat-boat or scow loaded with freight, as I had some 
freight to look after. 

"Alpena is quite a new place, having sprung up within the last 
five years, beautifully situated on a river. The site of the town oc- 
cupies both sides of the river, near its mouth, in full view of the 
lake, having the advantage of the sea breeze in Summer, and, 
as the land protects it for miles to the northward, it must be 
a warm place in Winter, being shielded from the north winds. 
This, also, makes it a good harbor, even if there was no river; but 
the river inside is deep enough for the largest draught vessels on the 
lake. The bar, at the mouth of the river, has eight feet of water 
on it at present, so that the generahty of lumber vessels can run into 
the river and load at the different mills. I was quite surprised at 
the growth of the place in such a short time, having visited it some six 
years ago, at which time there were only a couple of houses — now 
there are a number of mills in operation, besides others in the course 
of construction; with stores, taverns, a postoflice, custom house, 
printing-office, etc. 

"Mr. Lockwood and others, the pioneers of the place, deserve 
great credit for their perseverance in surmounting the difficulties 
they had to contend against, and am happy to say, they are over the 
worst of it, and now begin to reap the benefit. Without exception, 
it is, and will be, the most thriving village between Saginaw and 



Mackinac. It has every advantage to recommend it; a good har- 
bor, good land back, immense pine lands, with navigable streams 
to raft their logs, for hundreds of miles in the interior. 

"I counted over forty new dwelhng-honses building, and many 
buying lots to build on; money plentiful, as men get good wages, 
and, as they pay their men cash, they can always trade where they 
like, and to the best advantage. 

"There is not a saloon, or, that pest of civihzation, a grog shop, 
m the place, which is a blessing, and they are determined there 
shall not be any. They carry the Maine liquor law into effect, a 
lesson that some of our cities might take pattern by, and be none 
the worse. They will not allow the sale of beer, let alone the sale 
of spirituous hquors, to the inhabitants— long may it continue so. 
I have never seen a more orderly and quiet set of inhabitants in the 
whole course of my life/ and as for the ladies, they would do credit 
to any city in the Union. I shall ever remember their kindness, 
and feel grateful for their hospitahty. 

"They intend erecting a bridge across the river this Fall, and, 
at present, keep a tug employed dredging out the channel at the 
mouth of the river, to keep it open until they erect proper piers, 
which they intend doing in the Winter. The captain of the tug, as 
well as his worthy engineer, are great favorites with the ladies, as 
they are always on hand on a beautiful evening, to take them out 
to the islands on a pleasure trip. These islands are situated at the 
mouth of the bay, and will eventually be quite a resort forinvahds. 
One of them in particular, is owned by a gentleman by the name of 
Paxton. It is a lovely place, good harbor, good water, excellent 
farming land, and such a thing as fevers or agues are never known 
iiere." 



STRAY PARAGRAPHS. 

The paragraphs which follow, are taken from the columns of 
the MmiUor, for the dates given, in the years 1863, 1864, 1865. 
They are not important in the sense that the fate of a nation hung 
upon the events or circumstances they alluded to, or that posterity 
must have suffered, had these pencil marks of the pioneer journal- 
ist been lost: bat they serve a good purpose in filling the crevices 
in local narrative. 

FOR THE YEAR 1863. 

April 29. — Quite a number of new buildings are going up in 
town, and the prospects of business are encouraging. 

The members of the "Young Men's Literary Society," are 
requested to meet at the court -room this evening, to transact busi- 
ness of importance before the society, A punctual attendance is 
expected, at half-past seven o'clock. A. Hopper, secretary. 

In obedience to the proclamation of the president of the United 
States, appointing a day of national fasting and prayer, to be kept 
on the 30th inst., there will bepreachingat the First Congregational 
Church, under the charge of Rev. C. G. Bisbee, at half -past ten 
o'clock in the morning, and at seven o'clock in the evening. We 
hope to see the day well observed by our citizens. 

The jams on the river are all being broken rapidly, and the 
drives will all be down the coming week. W. H. Potter, Esq., after 
herculean labors, has succeeded in getting 2,000,000 feet of logs out 
of Bean Creek, into Thunder Bay River. The creek is about 
twenty-five miles il^) the river, and is a narrow, winding stream out 
of which it seems almost an impossibility to get the amount of logs 
which has been gotten out, through the energy of Mr. Potter. 
Much credit is due for the manner hi which this work was accom- 
plished. 

May 27.— Mr. Juhus Putvall has lately erected a large and 
commodious blacksmith-shop on Water Street, and will soon be in 
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it with hammer and tongs, ready to, do work at a moment's notice, 
and with dispatch. 

Tliere is a large deficiency of laboring men in our village and 
along the river, and a large number could find steady employment 
by coming here. The inducements are large, from f 22 to ^28 per 
month. 

Much trouble and inconvenience is felt by the irregularity of 
our mails, and w^e have to go to press this w^eek without any late 
new^s whatever. Our readers will x^lease excuse us, as it is entirely 
unavoidable. 

A gentleman by the name of Mr. Tower, is now engaged wdth 
a gang of men, in building rafts of logs in our river, for the Trow- 
bridges, which are to be towed to Detroit. The raft is being built 
in cribs, about 100 feet long, by fifty feet wide, and height, twelve 
feet, which will give it a draught of water about eight feet, and four 
feet projecting above the water, and give it the required solidity to 
withstand the sea. This is the first experiment of the kmd, and 
Mr. Tower is perfectly sanguine that it will prove successful. 

June 10. — Capt. Bates delivered a lecture to the young men of 
this town, on Sunday afternoon, on board of his vessel, subject, 
"The Stability of Character in Man.'' The captain also delivered a 
sermon in the court-room in the evening. Both discourses were 
characterized by sound sense and practicabihty. 

June 17. — Tickets have been issued for a grand Independence 
ball, to come off the evening of July 3, at the Bingham House. 
Large preparations have been made, and it is calculated to make it 
an affair worthy of "the day we celebrate." 

Mr. W. H. Potter has taken a contract of the Thunder Bay 
Company, for building a dock out in the bay. He has commenced 
driving spiles, and will have it completed in a short time. It is 
calculated to run a pier out to it as soon as practicable. 

Mr. Obed Smith is now engaged in making preparation for the 
building of a new^ mill, on the site of the one burned down. Part 
of the timber is on the ground, and the workmen are busily engaged 
in hewing and framing. We are glad to see this movement, as it 
will contribute much to the business and improvement of our town. 
July 22. — Our village is a scene of a constant hum of business.- 
Improvements are going on in every part of it. 

Messrs. L. M. Mason & Co., have up and now finishing (near 
their mills), four dwelling-houses, and contemplate building 
four or six more, for the accommodation of families in their em- 
ploy. They are alsp completing an addition to their store, 16x76 
feet, for the accommodation of their business. 

The courthouse is now nearly ready for plastering. It is a 
one- story building, 38x40 feet, with a fair sized courtroom, a hall 
through the center, and three rooms for county offices. 

Mr. S. E. Hitchcock has purchased a bell wdiich is now hung 
in the dome of the building, for the benefit of the church and the 
public. Therefore our public assemblies are now to be called to- 
gether by the welcome sound of a bell. 

Including the buildings already mentioned, some thirteen have 
been erected so far this season. 

The new steam sawmill of G. N. Fletcher now building on this 
side of the one lately burned, is now progressing fairly under the 
direction of Obed Smith, who controls the building of the same. 
The frame is nearly up, and some of the inside machinery has ar- 
rived. It is a large frame, and a better one we think we never 
saw. 

The new mill of J. Oldfield, up at the dam, at the upper end 
of the village, is nearly ready for the machinery. It is a large 
frame for a water mill and a very substantial one. 

July 29 is chronicled an attempt of George Guild to murder a 
man named W. E. Jones. Guild was arrested and brought before 



John Chisholm, justice of the peace, wdio committed the accused to 
the Bay County jail, to await trial at the next term of circuit 
court. 

September 30. — Last Friday evening the young people met at 
the old place of social recreation— Mr. M. Bingham's; where 
all enjoyed one of the finest parties of the season. All seemed to be 
happy and cheerful, excellent order and civility prevailed, even 
among those Avho did not participate, which is highly creditable. 
Eefreshments were in excellent taste, especially to the recreants. 
The host and hostess are just the people to make a party go of! 
pleasantly. 

Preparations are now making for extensive lumbering the com- 
ing Winter. Teams are coming in on every boat. It is calculated 
that over thirty million feet of logs wdU be got in for the Summer 
stock. W. H. Potter has already commenced getting in logs, and 
has now in and running some 300,000. 

The "City of Cleveland" called again last Saturday on her way 
up, leaving a large number of passengers — some forty — and quite a 
quantity of freight and cattle. 

A number of cribs of lumber belonging to Mr. Brewster, came 
dowm and went over the slide into the new dam. These were the 
first rafts passed over, and they w^ent over with safety and elegance. 
A number of persons rode over on them. 

Much credit is due to Mr. Oldfield for his energy in the con- 
struction of this dam, its conveniences, etc. 

The steam mill of G. N. Fletcher is alsc ready to start one or 
two saw^s. This mill is to have a large gang of saw^s, one muley 
and one large circular, shingle and lath machine. 

Mr. Oldfield's mill started yesterday, and Mr. Fletcher's to-day. 

October 21. — The new^ mills of G. N. Fletcher and Obed Smith 
have completed their machinery and have now all their saws in 
operation. It turns out lumber rapidly, and under the superin- 
tendence of Charles Squires it is making a much finer quality of 
lumber than in the old mill. 

Messrs. Lester & Long are progressing finely with their new 
mill. The foundation walls have already been laid, and the frame 
will be raised in a couple of wrecks. We are glad to see so much 
energy and perseverance manifested. 

The pine stumps are coming out of the century- old dark homes 
with a rapidity which is truly astonishing. Mr. Dorr, the patentee 
of the new process for manufacturing tar and turpentine, will ex- 
port, next Spring, an amount wdiich will materially affect the 
commercial interests of Alpena. It is now ascertained to be a 
perfect success. 

The steamer, "P. Parsons," Capt. John Morgan, will com- 
mence running from Detroit to Thunder Bay and intermediate 
ports, on Thursday, October 1, 1863. The steamer wull call at 
all stopping places between the above ports. 

FOR THE YEAR 1864. 

March 12. — The work on the pier is being prosecuted as fast 
as possible under the circumstances. Quite a string of cribs 
has been extended on both sides of the river. As the ice is insuffi- 
cient to extend it much farther, it will have to be completed after 
the ice leaves the bay, therefore, preparations can only be made to 
prosecute it when the ice leaves. 

The operations in the tar factory have been suspended a num- 
ber of weeks on account of some imperfections in the works, which 
have now been remedied in a great measure and is now in very suc- 
cessful operation. It will take a little time and experience to render 
it complete. 

The question upon the "Conduct of the War" was discussed 
Wednesday evening at the courthouse by Mr. Lockwood, Mr. Min- 
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ton and ourself. The discussion was largely attended and listened 
to with much interest and attention. The question ehcits such a 
chain of facts and points of interest, that it was found impossible to 
complete the subject, and it was adjourned until the next Wednes- 
day evening. 

Mr. Boggs has been awarded the job of building the school- 
house. 

April 16.— We mentioned in a former issue the delay of the 
knd mail. It seems that from a corrected statement that Mr. Car- 
ter came up as far as possible with horses, the mail being so large 
—between four and five hundred pounds— that it was impossible to 
pack it on the back, therefore, brought it part way by horse and part 
way hy boat. Tne roads were broken up, and in ma]iy places 
deeply inundated and rendered impossible to pass with a horse. 
Two mails are now due from above, prohably delayed on account of 
the breaking up of the straits or the route by land rendered im- 
passable. 

June 11.— The citizens of Alpena met at the courthouse last 
Tuesday evening to take into consideration the matter of raising a 
local bounty to encourage enhstments to meet our quota of the next 
call for troops. It was resolved to petition the township board to 
call a special township meeting, to vote on raising |100 to each 
volunteer, to fill our quota, and it was further determined to raise by 
subscription when the numher is known, f 100 to each volunteer. 

Mr. Campbell's mill, just up the river, is up and will soon be 
ready to receive the machinery. 

We are glad to see the interest taken in the improvement of 
our streets, wiiich are so much needed. The commissioners have 
let the job and are now in progress of making Second Street from the 
river to the section hne neat and respectable. Tins, by the neces- 
sary ditches, will be a great benefit to the immediate blocks. The 
matter of sidewalks is also eliciting some attention. An effort is 
being made to build a walk from Second Street along the river 
street to Mr. Irwin's, at the upper part of town. More attention 
should be paid to this improvement. Every man, at little expense, 
can build a walk in front of his own lots. The investment will 
pay well in convenience and valuation, and by so doing they will 
be soon extended and connected with every part of the village. Can 
any improvement be more desirable ? 

Our townsmen, R. Bowman and 0. T. B. Wilhams, left for 
Idaho a few days since. They, Hke thousands of others, were flat- 
tered by the report of fortunes in the gold regions. Matters did not 
move satisfactorily, and they made up their minds to try a different 
locality and a more rajnd fortune. Mr. Williams will be consid- 
erably missed in business. 

Mr. Beach, of the other side of the river, has just raised a part 
of a large house, intended for a hotel, and which we understand is 
to have a spacious ball-room attached. The prospects are favorable 
for any amount of hotel accommodations. 

Mr. Boggs is now fitting up, and putting in good style and re- 
pair, the Bingham House, and intends to have it ready soon for 
business. The competition in this business will have a tendency to 
make excellent accommodations — all being competent and ambitious 
men. 

July 28d. — Messrs. Dorr & Campbell have sold out the tar fac- 
tory to a gentleman from Cleveland, who intends extending and 
running it to its full capacity. It has been running finely and pay- 
ing well for some time. Mr. Dorr has taken much pains to manu- 
facture a fine article of turpentine, which he has accomplished. It 
can be made a large and profitable business. Since it started, has 
already turned out over f 5,000 worth of tar and turpentine. 

We are to have a change in the pulpifc. A young man, Mr. 
Hicks, from Obcrlin, Ohio, is to supply the place of Mr. Bisbee. 



He has labored with the people two Sabbaths, and is well hked. 

Mr. Bisbee has labored with the church some three years, and 
has estabhshed strong, friendly attachments. 

An effort is being made by the Roman Catholic denomination 
to build a church this season. A subscription has been circulated 
and liberally signed. No doubt but the effort will be successful. 

August 13th.— On Thursday moruing, just before daylight, L. 
M. Mason & Co's new mill was discovered to be on fire by the watch- 
man in the other mih. The alarm was given, but before any assist- 
ance could get there it was enveloped in flames. The men on 
arriving set about, immediately, to save the lumber, of which there 
was a full dock. By much exertion, applying water between the 
lumber and mill, the lumber was saved. Fortunately it was a calm, 
still morning, or greater damage would have been done. 

The fire is supposed to be the carelessness of the watchman, 
who was sleeping cozily when it was discovered. Losing the use 
of the mill to cut out the stock on hand is nearly as much of a loss 
as the mill. This w^as the most profitable mill on the river. Its 
capacity was forty thousand per day. It was insured for |4,000, 
valued at f 6,000 in ordinary times. 

The boilers and engine were materially injured, the engine- 
house being of wood. 

The company intends putting up another mill immediately, but 
have not decided whether it shall baa water or steam mill. 

Messrs. Lester, Long & Co's mill will be ready to start again 
in a few days, the ])oilers having arrived in good repair. 

Campbell's new and splendid steam mill, about a mile and a 
half up the river, will be ready to start by a week from Monday. 

Decembei 10th. — A new bell, weighing 405 pounds, arrived here 
on Monday last, and has been placed in the turret on the court- 
house. It was purchased by subscription, for the benefit of the 
town as well as the church. It imparts a more cheerful and lively 
tone to our quiet village, and is a very desirable addition. Who 
would not go to church when he is invited by the cheerful sound 
of a "church-going bell?" We think it will have a good effect in 
more ways than one. 

JANUARY, 1865. 

January 7th. — We understand that great efforts are being made, 
in certain quarters in this town, to establish an aristocracy — not 
based upon superior mental and moral merit, but upon "French 
airs" and worldly position. We have seen a great amount of this de- 
spicable commodity in various communities, and think we under- 
stand the nature of this moral disease pretty thoroughly. 

The citizens of Alpena met , pursuant to notice, at the court- 
house, on Wednesday evening, the 28th ult., to make arrangements 
for organizing a company to bore for oil in this vicinity. They 
finally agreed to make the experiment, and a subscription has been 
set on foot to raise the necessary capital of $2,000, which in all 
probability, will soon be raised. 

The weather has been remarkably mild so far. In fact we have 
had very little cold weather as yet. The holidays passed off 
quite pleasantly. If we do not shortly receive a "stunner" in 
the way of cold weather, to make up for lost time, we may con- 
sider ourselves fortunate. 

The public school of this place was opened on Tuesday last, by 
J, B. Tuttle as teacher. About sixty pupils are in attendance. 

A private school has been opened in the courthouse by Miss 
Hyatt. 

Mr. J. B. Tuttle will hold a spelling school in the schoolhouse, 
on Thursday evening next, the 12th inst. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all to attend and participate. 

A mite society has been organized with a view to the estabhsh- 
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ment of a public library in this place. A subscription has been in- 
stituted, and is being signed with great liberahty. 

A new bridge is being constructed across the river, by Mr. Obed 
Smith. - 



ALPENA POSTOFFICE. 

The first business of the year 1858 was to secure a postoffice. 
There were but few settlers here, but their letters w^ere just as 
precious to them as though the population numbered thousands. 
An office had been estabhshed at Tawas City, and also at Au Sable. 
The postoffice was estabhshed in January, 1858, with Daniel Car- 
ter as first postmaster. The first mail arrived January 17, 1858, 
and it was a very important event to the settlers then in Alpena. 
The postoffice was known as Fremont; afterward, at the request of 
the citizens, the name was changed to Alpena, then to Thunder 
Bay, and finally to Alpena again. This name it still bears, as the 
postal authorities got tired of so much changing. The U. S. mail 
w^as in charge of Indians and half-breeds on the route between 
Bay City and Sault Ste. Marie. The mail was drawn on a train 
by three dogs, the course being around the Shore, and they 
drove up in front of the postoffice, kept by Daniel Carter, Esq., 
with as much ceremony as does the thorough-brace of the present 
day. The mail came once a week in Wniter, and in Summer the 
only chance for the mail to get to Alpena was in case any person 
from Alpena went below, when the postmaster would give him an 
order for the mail, and every person who went in the vicinity of a 
postoffice where Alpena mail could be got was supposed to consider 
himself under solemn obhgation to constitute himself mail carrier. 
The Alpena WeeJdf/ Anjun, of May 31,1876, thus speaks of the 
contrast between 1858 and 1876: 

What a difference between our mail carrying facilities now and 
eighteen years ago. In 1858 it was aU chance as to the receiving of 
mail, and in the Winter season it was conveyed by Indians wdth 
dogs, while in the Summer it was received occasionally — just as 
some of the citizens visited Bay City— and was brought up by sail- 
boats. But what a change? Now w^e are supphed with a daily 
mail both Summer and Winter— in Winter by stage and during the 
Summer season by a line of steamers which ply betw^een Alpena and 
Bay City. The population of the county was but a few souls, and 
could be called by naming each individual, in the space of five min- 
utes; yet now the inhabitants of the city and county will reach 
about eight thousand, and we may say that all have profited by 
their settlement in this locality. Even the settler who only five 
years ago attempted to cultivate land in this county, with not a dol- 
lar to commence wdth, now finds himself the possessor of many 
(some hundreds) acres pf fertile lands, which yield abundant crops 
every season, and return him a handsome revenue. Truly a marked 
difference and improvement in the short space of eighteen years. 

In August, 1861, Mr. E. K. Potter succeeded Mr. Carter as 
postmaster, and held the office until 1863 when he resigned. The 
office during that time was kept in Lockw^ood & Minor's store. 
Leroy Bundy succeeded Mr. Potter. Following him were Josiah 
Frink, W. D. Hitchcock, E. J. Kelley, and the present postmaster, 
Charles W. Trask. The postoffice is now conveniently arranged 
and well managed. The following statement shows the comparison 
between the business done in 1881 and 1882: 

1882. 

Receipts for stamps, envelopes and postal cards sold, box 

rent, etc $7,043.55 

For 1881 6,015.71 



MONEY-ORDER BUSINESS. 



3,107 domestic orders - • • 140,788.23 

705 foreign orders 15,662.53 



Total receipts |56,450 



.76 



1881. 



2,425 domestic orders $28,505.11 

611 foreign orders 13,304.37 $41,809.48 

Gain over 1881 $14,641.28 



Number of registered letters including packages mailed 

at this office during the year 1882 

In 1881 



1,269 
1,118 



Increase . 



151 



Increase . 



L,027.84 



Chas. W. Trask, postmaster at Alpena, is a native of Detroit, 
and came to Alpena in the Sprin?: of 1871, as bookkeeper for the 
firm of Bewick, Comstock & Co., which position he held ten 
years. Mr. Trask is an active Eepubhcan and a superior account- 
ant. He succeeded E. J. Kelley as postmaster, December 20, 1882. 
He is obhging in the discharge of his duties, and systematic and 
accurate in his management of the business of the office. 

FIRST VILLAGE BELL. 

When Deacon Hitchcock moved to Alpena, in the Fall of 1861, 
he brought with him a section of a circular saw. Although there 
were but few people here at that time, yet there were pubhc gather- 
ings, among which were regular church services, and it was desir- 
able that upon such occasions the people who attended should con- 
vene at about the same time. There being no bell or other means 
of calhng folks together, the deacon, who was ever alive to the in- 
terests of rehgious work, improvised a bell by suspending his piece 
of circular saw at his house, and used it in place of a bell. When 
the courthouse was finished in 1863, a bell w^as placed in the dome 
of the building and the broken saw was heard not again. 

HARBOR IMPROVEMENT. 

About the year 1863 the Thunder Bay Eiver & Harbor Im- 
provement Company was organized, wdth a capital of $20,000. 
James K. Lock wood was the president. Work was done and about 
eight feet of water secured when the capital was exhausted. Mr. 
Geo. N. Fletcher then purchased the stock at 50 cents on the 
dollar. He re-organized the company and expended $50,000. 
With that expenditure piers were built, and a channel dredged with 
eleven and one-half feet of water. He then commenced charging 
tolls as authorized in the charter, and continued to do so about fcur 
and one-half years, w4ien the charter was annulled by the Legisla- 
ture, causing a loss to Mr. Fletcher of about $40,000. Since that 
time work has been done by the Government and the channel now 
has a depth of about thirteen feet. 

THE RIVER BRIDGE. 

At the Spring election of 1864 it was voted to raise $1,000 by 
tax, for the purpose of building a bridge across the Thunder Bay Eiver. 
Mr. Obed Smith, as contractor built a bridge which was probably as 
good a structure as could be buHt for the money appropriated, but 
in a couple of years it began to be demorahzed, and by 1869 was 
badly w^recked. An effort was then made for a new bridge but a 
decision could not be reached and a floating concern that was a sort 
of compromise between a scow and a raft was stretched across the 
river and used. In 1872 the city council took the matter in hand 
and the present bridge was built by Mr. Samuel Boggs, as con- 
tractor, at a -cost of between six and seven thousand dollars. It 
was completed in the Spring of 1873. 
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SA-GON-A-KA-TO. 

This noted Indian cliief was well known to the early settlers 
of Alpena. It was his name that was given to the first steamer 
purchased by the city, and was suggested by Seth L. Carpenter 
who was mayor at the time. The death of Sa-gon-a-ka-to occurred 
in May, 1869, of congestion of the lungs. The Pioneer alluded to 
him at the time as follows : 

"He was chief of that band of the Chippewa tribe whose 
hunting grounds range from Cheboygan to Saganing. He was 
ninety-three years old, was born on the Oxbow in Thunder Bay 
Eiver, and buried within a hundred rods of the place of his birth. 

"This Indian chief has been a brave warrior, was an under 
chief at the battle of the Thames, where Tecumseh was killed, and 
fought under this noted chief, and fought with the British at the 
massacre at Mackinac; but afterward became civihzed and friendly 
to the Americans. Was always temperate and honorable in all his 
dealings. He governed his tribe with great ability and acceptance. 

"His funeral service was held at the Baptist Church in this 
place, the sermon was preached by Rev. F. N. Barlow, and he re- 
ceived a Christian burial. That portion of his tribe located here at- 
tended his funeral and exhibited much grief at his loss. A large 
audience of whites also were present. His death will be regretted 
by all who were acquainted with him." 

The Indian name Sa-gon-a-ka-to means, in Enghsh, "thunder 
shower coming." 



CHURCH HISTORY. 

There are two noticeable things in connection with the history 
of religious work in Alpena. They are the facts that the forma- 
tion of a Bible class was the very first thing in which the people of 
the place united, and this was done by the settlers without the sug- 
gestion or aid of missionaries from abroad. In the Fall of 1857, 
within a year from the time the first family of settlers became located 
here a ]3ible class, consisting of five members, was formed, and 
taught by Mr. J. K. Miller. This class held its meetings at the 
residence of Mr. Daniel Carter, which is elsewhere described in this 
work. From that humble beginning, made amid surroundings as 
forbidding as the eye of mortal ever beheld, have sprung the strong 
and vigorous church organizations that, a quarter of a century 
later, are a blessing and a credit to the thrifty city in which they are 
located. It might, perhaps, be more in accord with the real char- 
acter of the early work, to say that the Bible class mentioned was 
the foundation of the Sunday-schools, and that from this Avork, 
church organizations took shape, as there has been no interruption 
in Sunday-school work since the FaU of 1857. 

The first sermon preached in Alpena was by Bishop Baraga, 
a Catholic bishop, who was one of the early missionaries in this 
northern region. He traveled on snow-shoes and with the dog 
sledges, or trains, as they were called. His first visit to this point 
was in the Winter of 1859. He was then an old man. For nearly 
two years Mr. John Chisholm was the only Catholic in the place. 

In June, 1860, Revs. Thos. G. Potter and Samuel Bird, of the 
Detroit annual M. E. Conference, visited Alpena and remained one 
week, during which time they preached several evenings and on the 
Sabbath. They were the first Christian ministers who ever stopped 
here and opened the gospel mission. Early in August of the same 
year Rev. E. H. Pilcher, presiding elder of the Port Huron district, 
came up and spent a week, preaching several evenings and on the 
Sabbath. He would have made arrangements for a regular supply 
had there not been partial arrangements for a Congregational 
minister. 

Continuous church work began in 1860 when Rev. Charles G. 



Bisbee, a Congregational minister, came here and organized church 
services, although there was no church organization until two years, 
later. Mr. Bisbee preached, was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school and also one of its teachers. The school then numbered 
about twenty-five pupils. Services were held in the court- room over 
Miller, Fletcher & Co's store. 

One of the early Sunday services was held by Capt. Bates on 
board his vessel. Being in port, and a man always of original ways, 
he gave notice that at a certain hour Sunday, he would deliver a lect- 
ure, on his vessel. The entire population of the village turned out 
to hear him, and still there was room for more. 

When the new courthouse was finished the meetings of the 
church and Sunday-school were held there. In those early days 
people of every tongue and tribe united in these religious services. 
Protestants, Catholics, Indians and aU within the borders assembled 
together, and possibly the service was just as acceptable to Him 
unto whom it was rendered, as at any time since creeds and pulpits 
multiplied. 

THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

The First Congregational Church of Alpena, was organized 
March 2, 1862. Thisw^as the first ecclesiastical organization in the 
place. After Deacon Hitchcock came here he urged the necessity 
of an organization, and the church was organized upon the broadest 
possible basis, in order that its latitude might be ample for the 
various religious faiths represented in the community. Deacon 
Hitchcock was himself a man of broad views, and the influence of 
his generous spirit is still felt in the church which he helped bring 
into existence. From its start its communion table has been spread 
for whomsoever chooses to partake of its emblems. 

The church at its organization had eight members, and Mr 
Bisbee was pastor. The original members were: C. G. Bisbee, 
S, E. Hitchcock, Semantha Hitchcock, Julia F. FarweU, Elizabeth 
Mooney, Emily H. Plough, B. C. Hardwick, Lydia J. Martin. 

May 4. 1862, Edna J. Trowbridge, Hubbard Trowbridge and 
Helen M. Bisbee united with the church. During 1863 Sally M. 
Broadwell and Samuel Dafoe w^ere the only additions. In 1864 J. 
D. Joslin, Sarah L. Joslin and Hezekiah Nelson became members. 

Soon after the organization of the church, S. E. Hitchcock 
and Hubbard Trowbridge were chosen deacons, and in January, 
1865, H. Hyatt was chosen deacon, to fill the vacancy occasioned 
by the removal of Deacon Trowbridge. 

Rev. Mr. Bisbee continued as pastor until May, 1864, and was 
succeeded by Rev. Thos. F. Hicks, of Oberlin, Ohio. Mr. Bisbee, 
however, remained here, and was superintendent of the Sunday- 
school until the Spring of 1865, when Deacon Hyatt was chosen 
superintendent. 

During 1865 there were eight additions to the membership of 
the church. 

In September, 1865, Rev. Mr. Hicks closed his labors, and the 
following January Rev. D. C. White succeeded him. During this 
year the church began the erection of a house of worship, but did 
not succeed in completing it until 1868. 

There were twenty-one additions to the church during 1866. 

In January, 1867, Rev. Mr. White terminated his labors, and 
the society was without a pastor until October, when Rev. Rufus 
Apthorp was installed. Rev. F. N. Barlow supplied the pulpit 
during the interim. 

In the Fall of 1868 the society occupied their new church 
buildinj. Rev. Mr. Apthorp remained until November, 1870, when 
he was succeeded by Rev. A. B. Allen, who,, remained eight years. 

The largest number ever admitted to the church at one time, 
was on April 2, 1871, when forty-six persons united with the 
church. 
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In 1879 Rev. M. Scotford was pastor of the church a few 
months. September, 1879, Rev. A. W. Westgate, the present 
pastor, began his labors, having accepted a call extended to him the 
previous July. Mr. Westgate is a native of Michigan, and was 
educated at Hillsdale College. At nineteen years of age he began 
preaching, and the following year was ordained as pastor of a church. 
His active labors as minister and pastor began at the age of twen- 
ty-one years, and since that time there have been but two Sundays 
that he'^has not preached. When called to the Alpena church he 
was pastor of a church at Rockland, near Boston, Mass. He is a 
man of vigorous intellect and great earnestness. His labors with 
this church have been very successful, and there are now nearly 
260 members, and about the same membership in the Sunday- 
school. The congregation is one of the largest in Northern Michi- 
gan, and its financial condition is exceptionally good. 

The propriety of associating the name of Deacon Hitchcock 
with this church can not be doubted, and we give herewith a brief 
history of his life. 

Deacon Samuel E. Hitchcock, died at his residence in Alpena, 
on Wednesday, February 9, 1881, aged eighty-two yeaTs and eight 

months. 

Probably no man has ever lived in Alpena who has more 
thoroughly left his impress upon the community than the subject of 
this sketch. The following biographical history of his life was pre- 
pared and pubhshed in the Pumeer at the time of his death: 

"Samuel. Enoch Hitchcock was born in Oneida County, N. Y,, 
June, 1798. When ten years old, his parents moved to Niagara 
County, where he lived until 1840. While living in New York he 
married a widow Smedley with four sons. His first wife died in 
that State, and he married Miss Sophia Worthington for his second 
■ wife. In the year 1840, he moved to Sandusky, Ohio. His only 
child is Mrs. Judge Stone, of Sandusky, who has frequently visited 
this city, and is the daughter of his second wife. 

"But many relatives of his second wife were left orphans, and 
he took care of them. We have often heard him remark that he 
had brought up fourteen orphan children who call him father. In 
Sandusky he entered largely into the business of grain and produce 
as commission merchant, buying extensively for the Eastern market, 
his business extending over a large tract of the surrounding coun- 
try. In 1858 he married Mrs. Semantha Farwell, widow of Judge 
Moors Earwell, of Sandusky, and in September, 1861, they moved 
to Alpena, having purchased a tract of land where a large part of 
the city now stands. This land he cleared for building lots, and by 
many means largely promoted the growth and prosperity of our 
city. In March, 1862, six months after his arrival here, he was in- 
strumental in organizing the first church in the county, which, when 
organized, consisted of eight members, himself being one of the 
deacons, which office he held continuously until his death. The 
first meetings of the church were held in the courthouse, the deacon 
calling the people together by using a part of a circular saw for a bell, 
which he suspended and made to ring by striking it with a hammer. 
He built the old courthouse with the proviso that it should be open 
for use as a house of worship whenever not needed for the courts. 
He also contributed largely for the building of the present Congrega- 
tional Church edifice. He was always active in religious work, and 
held the office of deacon for more than sixty years. He was made 
deacon of a church in New York when a young man, and held the 
same office during his residence in Sandusky, and also during the 
whole of his residence here. Although a member of the Congre- 
gational Church, he was broad and liberal in his views and universal 
in his Christian fellowship. He always expressed great faith in 
the growth and prosperity of Alpena, and did much for its welfare, 
both material and moral. When the Union schoolhouse was built 



he gave half a block for its erection, and offered to give the other 
half for a courthouse. *He built the Centennial Block in 1876, also 
the dock and warehouse connected with the Prentiss mill. During his 
lifetime he has held many offices and settled many estates, acting 
as guardian for many minors, being selected for such offices on ac- 
count of his peculiar fitness of character and ability, t 

"In politics he wa& a humanitarian, and an early worker in every 
cause that freed the bondmen and elevated humanity. With 
Parish, Barber, and a few others, he organized the Liberty party in 
Sandusky, voted with the Free-soil party, and worked with the Re- 
publicans from their organization. He said, when he voted for 
Garfield last Fall, that he had voted for president fifteen times. 
His last sickness dates from October 9, 1875, since which time he 
has been an invahd, although sometimes he would be able to be 
about and assist in looking after his business. On the celebration 
of the centennial anniversary of the declaration of our national in- 
dependence, he was well enough to act as president of the day, and 
presided over the vast audience at the rink, taking his part in the 
imposing ceremonies of the occasion. During the last few months 
he has been confined to his room, but met his friends gladly, always 
enjoying their visits. During his sickness he has taken great com- 
fort in hstening to the reading of the Bible and rehgious worship at 
his house. In his associates he was a friend to all, large in his 
benevolence, universal in his sympathy, and always ready to lend a 
helping hand to every good work. The funeral was held at the resi- 
dence yesterday at 2 o'clock. The services were conducted by his 
pastori the Rev. A. W. Westgate, and his body was interred in our 
cemetery. 

"The following pioneers of Alpena were selected as pah bearers: 
D. Plough, D. Carter, A. E. Persons, J. K. Lockwood, G. S. Lester, 
H. Hyatt, E. K. Potter and W. H. Potter." 

Rev. Mr. Westgate, of the Congregational Church, in the course 
01 ins remarks said: 

"Every Christian thanks God to-day for giving Deacon Hitch- 
cock to Alpena. He organized religious work here and labored de- 
votedly for the spread of Christian influences in our community, 
and many of our citizens will trace a healthy growth of rehgious 
principle in their hearts from some kindly expressed wish, or word 
of encouragement or exhortation from him. He loved the Congre- 
gational Church here, and rejoiced in seeing its godly influence on 
the community. The entire church ore Ins mourners. They 
mourn not without hope, for the gate of the eternal city has been 
opened for him, and he has entered with songs of rejoicing to rest 
from his labors." 

TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The society began to take shape late in 1864. On Christmas 
day, 18G4, the editor of the local paper attended the Episcopal ser- 
vice, which he mentions in the next issue of his paper as follows : 
"On Christmas day we attended the Episcopal service which has 
been estabhshed here and is conducted by friend Paxton. They 
are getting along extremely well when we consider the fact they 
have only been in operation a few weeks. They have a regular ap- 
pointment in the courthouse every Sabbath, at 3 o'clock, and their 
meetings are well attended. They are now making arrangements 
for the erection of a church. Would it not be better for them 
to defer so expensive an enterprise till the people are better able to 
meet such a heavy demand upon their pockets? The courthouse 
will answer for the present for all the rehgious bodies in this place 
if they can agree and harmonize properly— and if they cannot do 
this they evince a very improper spirit, and set an example which 
we, for one, cannot consistently countenance." It was a serious 
matter to incur the disapprobation of the rehgious editor of a sec- 
ular newspaper, and the zeal of the early Christians may possibly 
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have been dampened by the impending calamity, but each denom- 
ination appears to have assumed the risk and moved onward. In 
February, 1865, Trinity society was organized under promising 
circumstances, and the following Summer Eev. G. 0. Bachman be- 
came the first rector. Mr. Bachman remained in charge eighteen 
months, when he was relieved by the Eev. H. H. Brown, who had 
charge six months. Prior to 1868 there were seventy-lwo baptisms. 
Eev. W. W. Eafter took charge of the parish in June, 1868. 

The church edifice was finished in 1867, and was enlarged 
two years later. Eev. Mr. Eafter was succeeded by Eev. Mr. 
Brass, and he by Eev. J. A. Nock, the present rector. There is a 
flourishing Sunday-school of one hundred and seventy-five members 
in connection with the church. In the Spring of 1883 the society 
began the erection of a new church edifice, which is being built of 
stone and w^hen completed will have cost nearly §20,000. 

THE M. E. CHUECH. 

Mention has already been made of the vibits of Eevs. Potter 
and •Bird in June, 1860, and the fact that they were the first 
Chiistian ministers on this ground; also of the visit of Eev. E. H. 
Pilcher in August, 1860. 

In 1861 Eev. William Bigelow, presiding elder of the Port 
Huron district, sent Eev. J. P. Merchant to preach at Alpena and 
other points along the Shore. The w^ork was not encouraging, and 
the field was irregularly supphed until June 5, 1867, when a per- 
manent organization w^as effected with its board of stewards and 
trustees, Eev. Geo. Smith, presiding elder of the Fhnt district, 
holding the first quarterly conference, August 31, 1868. Eev. N. 
W. Pierce was appointed to Alpena, under the presiding eldership 
of Eev. T. G. Potter, of the Port Huron district. On his arrival in 
September he found the society laboring under peculiar embar- 
rassment for want of a place of worship. Lafe in October the 
courthouse was secured. 

In March, 1869, a series of meetings was held, which resulted 
in the conversion of many souls, and in enlarging the congregation. 
It was then thought best to undertake fche erection of a church 
building. A subscription w^as raised, a contract made and work 
was begun May 31, and skilfully prosecuted until completed. 

In 1871 Eev. W. Donnelley was appointed to Alpena. He 
served the charge for three years. These were years of prosperity 
to the charge, but years of severe trial. A great fire in the city 
weakened its financial strength, and the scourge of small-pox closed 
the churches and schools for a season. Mr. Donnelley's third year 
was especially marked as a year of religious interest, notwithstand- 
ing the financial panic and the removal of many members to other 
places. 

In 3875 Eev. H. S. White was appointed pastor. A great re- 
vival of religion occurred and an addition to the church of many 
persons. The society enlarged its church building by adding a 
chapel and class-rooms to the main building. 

In 1876 Eev. H. C. Northrup became pastor. He labored 
for three years earnestly and successfully. The society increased 
in strength and character, principally through the use of the regular 
means of grace. A delusive spirit entered the minds of a portion 
of the Christian people, and such of them as were members of the 
M. E. Church were asked by the pastor and ofiicial board to with- 
draw, which they did, to the great advantage of the church. 

In 1879 Eev. J. W. Campbell was appointed to the charge. 
The agitation of a new church building, to be more conveniently lo- 
cated, occurred. A subscription to cover part of the expense was 
secured', and two lots on Chisliolm Street were negotiated for. 

In 1881 Eev. Isaac H. Eiddick, the present pastor, was ap- 
pointed to the charge. The new church enterprise was revived and 



prosecuted, subscriptions collected and new subscriptions secured. 
The old church building was sold and at the present date (June 15, 
1883) the new church building is nearly completed and paid for. 
The past history of Methodism in Alpena is one of toil under many 
disadvantages. Its present status is prosperous, and its future, 
with its advantages for labor, we beheve, will be glorious. 

The new church building is a handsome brick structure, and 
wdien completed will have cost about f 8.000. 

The trustees in 1883 are: F. C. Folkerts, Geo. Masters, John 
Ohver, H. J. Eaton, D. S. McNeil, Eobert Donnelly, John Kesten. 
The church membership is 138, and that of the Sabbath -school 
140. 

There is a flourishing M. E. society in Long Eapids Township. 
A new churcli edifice was dedicated in June, 1883. 

SAINT Bernard's catholic church. 
The Catholics of Alpena first took steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a separate society in the Summer of 1864, wdien efforts were 
made to raise money by subscription for building a church. Bishop 
Baraga used to come here and hold service, and he purchased a 
lot on Chisholm Street of J. K. Lockwood, who donated one for 
the society. The location was considered too far out of the village 
and w^as not used. In about two years the church building was 
finished and soon after the schoolhouse and priest's residence were 
built. Eev. P. B. Murray w^as the first pastor. In 1872 he was 
succeeded by Eev. Token, who remained until the Fall of 1874, 
when he was followed by Eev. Van Ginnix3p. He leU in 1876 and 
shortly after Eev. E. M. Dekiere came, and he was succeeded by Eev. 
D. F. M. Doman. In September, 1882, Eev. Dekiere returned and 
is still in charge. The society is now erecting a new church edifice, 
which, when completed, will have cost upward of $40,000. It is 
being built of stone, and is of elegant design. The Catholics of 
the county number about 4,000 persons. 

BAPTIST CHURCH. 

The Baptist Society was oiganized by Eev. F. N. Barlow, 
October 25, 1867, with eight members, all of whom are still living 
in Alpena, and are as follows : Eev. F. N. Barlow and wife, Mrs. 
J. J. Potter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Barlow, Chas. L. Kimball 
and wife, N. Young and wdfe, and D. Campbell. The first meet- 
ings were held at Mr. Barlow's house, and afterward at the school- 
house, in wdiich was taught a private school that Mr. Barlow had 
established. With the organization of the society, work was be- 
gun upon a church buildii]g which was completed and occupied 
December 12, 1867. Until the completion of the church only 
social meetings had been held. The church is situated on the 
corner of Third and Lockwood Streets. Mr. Barlow served the 
society as its pastor until 1874, and under his ministration the so- 
ciety enjoyed a marked degree of prosperity, and the membership 
was increased to about 250. Mr. Barlow was succeeded by Eev. 
W. C. Learned, and he by Eev. E. L. Little, the present pastor. 
The hard times caused a decrease in the membership of the church, 
but for the past few years its growth has been gradual and healthy. 
There are about 190 members at the present time. There is a 
flourishing Sunday-school, of which Mr. James J. Potter has been 
superintendent since it was first organized. There are also in 
Alpena County three missionary stations, at Long Eapids, Maple 
Eidge and in Wilson Township. Mr. Barlow is now in charge of 
these stations. It seems proper to give a brief biographical sketch 
of Mr. Barlow in connection with this society which he organized, 
and with whose history his name is so closely connected. 

Eev. F. N. Barlow was born at Kent, Litchfield County, Conn., 
March 13, 1822. He received a classical education at Castile, N. 
Y., and adopted teaching as a pursuit. About 1846 he began to 
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preach and in 1850 was ordained as pastor of a Baptist Cluirch at 
Newtown, Conn. November, 1843, he married Miss Harriet Healy, 
at Eoxhiiry, Conn. They have reared three adopted children, one 
of whom is Mrs. James J. Potter, of Alpena. Mr. Barlow became 
very popular and successful as a preacher and pastor. At the 
breaking out of the war he was pastor of a large church at Middle- 
ton, N. Y., and being imbued with patriotic as weh as religious 
zeal, he raised a company in the Bummer of 1861. Feehng that 
some one better acquainted with military affairs should lead the 
company he turned the captaincy over to another person, and went 
out himself as first lieutenant. The company went out with the 
One Hundred and Fifteenth Tlegiment, New York Volunteers. Mr. 
Barlow remained in service about one year, when his health failed 
and he received his discharge. In 1806 he came to Alpena on ac- 
count of his health, and engaged in the hardware business as else- 
where stated, being the pioneer in that branch of business. In 
1869 he built a mill for making clapboards, and afterward built the 
large sawmill now owned by W. L. & H. D. Churchill. He re- 
mained in active business up to 1874, and during this time was 
also pastor of the Baptist Church which he had organized in 1867. 
In 1874 he removed to Monroe and afterward to Canada and 
preached a short time, but his health again failed and he went to 
California. After an absence of four years in California he re- 
turned to Alpena in the Summer of 1880. He has cliarge of the 
three missionary stations in Alpena County. Mr. Barlow is a man 
of great energy, and notwithstanding feeble health at times, has 
had an active lifeyiiind one that has been full of usefulness. 
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LUTHERAN. 

The Germ'an Lutheran Society was organized in 1871, and 
held meetings at private houses until its church building was com- 
pleted. The church is located on Dock Street. The pastor is Eev. 
F. W. Wendt. 

NORWEGIAN. 

There is also a Norwegian Church, which was built in 1876 by 
Eev. M, P. Euh. It is located on Dunbar Street. 

ALPENA COUNTY BIBLE SOCIETY. 

Very early in the history of Alpena County, before its total 
population had reached 2,800, and that mostly in the village, we 
. find organized effort seeking to place the Bible in the homes of the 
people. June 14, 1868, friends of the Bible from the several con- 
gregations in the village met at the Baptist Church in Alpena. 
' Eev. John Hinton, agent of the American Bible Society, for Michi- 
gan, delivered an address, after which the meeting resolved to or- 
ganize a County Bible Society — auxiliary to the American Bible 
Society. A constitution was adopted, and the following persons 
were appointed officers for the ensuing year: President, Eev. F. N. 
Barlow; vice-president, C. L. Kimball; corresponding secretary, 
Eev. Eufus. Apthorp; treasurer, Wm. D. Hitchcock.; with an ex- 
ecutive committee of five, Eev. John Maywood, 0. Mather, H, 
Hyatt, Benjamin Eichards, and M. B. Spratt. A collection of $46 
was made toward meeting the first installment of books for the 
society, and by a gift of flO from the Congregational Sabbath- 
school, its superintendent, W. D. Hitchcock, was constituted a life 
member of the society. 

The society has been continued to the present time. In 
1883, A. F. Kelly is president; John Kesten, secretary; Miss E. 
C. Nason, treasurer. 



SCHOOLS. 

The' early settlers in Alpena were people who understood and 
valued the advantages of schools. Their first anxiety very natur- 
ally was for the education of their children, and as early as the 



Summer of 1858 we find a school in full operation. The school- 
house was an abandoned cooper shop, but little larger than a dry 
goods box, and more hastily put together, that stood on the bank 
of the river. There were nine or ten pupils and the teacher was 
Miss Lavina Carter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Carter. She 
died June 29, 1879. It was truly a primitive school, set down in 
the midst of a tamarack swamp, the chief advantages of which 
accrued to children who desired to play hide-and-go-seek. 

This first school was too temporary in its appointments to 
hand down a relic that should revive memories in after years. 
The schoolhouse was brushed away at a single stroke, the pupils 
are scattered, and the teacher has gone from earth. 

The following Summer a school was taught in the old court- 
room, by Mrs. Leon Trombley, and in the Summer of 1860 a school 
was taught in the same place by Miss Kate Chase. 

In 1863 the courthouse being completed a school was taught 
there, and the teachers at different times were Eev. C. G. Bisbee, 
Le Eoy Bundy, Mrs. Eipley, Miss Butler, Miss Shaw, J. B. Tuttle 
and others. Some of those named taught private schools. 

In the Spring of 1864 the first schoolhouse in Alpena was 
built by Mr. Samuel Boggs as contractor. That building was used 
for a time, when it was found that the title to the ground was im- 
perfect, and the district was obhged to give it up. The building is 
still standing on Chisholm Street, west of the Catholic Church, and 
is used as a dwelling-house. 

The faith of the inhabitants in the future growth of Alpena 
must have been strong at that time, as the building was located out 
in the brush, and the yard was so much of a frog pond, that an ele- 
vated plank walk was built to the schoolhouse steps. 

The next schoolhouse was built on the north side of the river, 
and has since been enlarged. 

In the Fall of 1867 the school board voted to build a union 
school building. The contract was let to Martin H. Minton, who 
died just as work was being commenced. The work was then done 
under direction of David Plough, and was begun in June, 1868. It 
was the first intention to expend f 15,000 on the building, but about 
$25,000 was expended when the building was finished and furnished. 
It is a large building, but not weU designed, being three stories in 
height, and with narrow halls. This piece of enterprise on the part 
of the district cannot be considered a success. A school was kept 
in the lower story in the Winter of 1869, and N. M. Brackinreed 
was teacher. J| , / f / 3 ""^^ * / |^ 

The building was ready for use early in 1870, and Prof. C. T. 
Brockway was employed as principal. 

In March, 1871, the editor of the Z^/(>/.'trr visited the schools 
and reported the following facts in connection with what he saw : 

"We found the schoolhouse in excellent condition, eveiy room 
showing that neatness which is a sure indication of a thrifty school 
and the absence of uncouth marks and cuts which too often disfigure 
even the buildings of our academies and colleges. 

"The number of scholars now in attendance is 351, of which 
252 are in the schotjlhouse south of the river and ninety- nine north 
of the river. The school employs seven teacliers, and the whole is 
under the superintendence of the principal. Prof. C. T. Brockway. 

"The school is divided into four grades, the primary, second, 
junior, and senior. Each grade is divided into two classes, called 
the A and B class; except the senior grade, which is divided into 
three classes, the highest of which pursues the higher EngHsh 
branches, and is in every respect a high school grade. It is intended 
that a diligent scholar, who attends punctually, will pass each class 
in one year, thus giving nine years for^a scholar to pass through 
the grades, or graduate in this school. The average age at which 
pupils commence to attend this school is six years, so that if a 
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scholar avails himself of ail the advantages of the school, he can be 
well versed in all the common and higher Enghsh branches at the 
age of hfteen years, which, by the way, is a good business education. 

"The primary department is in charge of Miss Barclay, and 
numbers 101 scholars, all about ''so high," and the busiest \vitch- 
eyed little mess you ever saw. 

"The second department belongs to Miss Mary Doane, and num- 
bers about fifty-two scholars. Miss Doane being absent, taking care 
of her sick mother, we did not get her exact number. Miss D. is a 
competent, thorough teacher, who manages well her department, 
but we found her scholars temporarily under the charge of Miss 
Devine. 

"The junior department numbers fifty-four, and is taught by 
Mrs. Stevens, who is a graduate of the State normal school. 

"The senior department numbers forty-five scholars, and the 
recitations are heard by Mrs. Sutton and principal. ' 

"The schoolhouse on the north side of the river has been 
repaired, and improved by the addition of another story. There 
are ninety-nine scholars in attendance, belonging to the primary 
and second grades, and under the charge of Mrs. Yan Inwagen and 
Miss Holmes." 

The board of directors had graded the schools early in the 
year 1870, by resolution, but no thorough grade was established un- 
til 1871-72. 

In the Summer of 1871 Prof. F. S. Dewey was engaged as 
principal of the schools, and became the first superintendent when 
the Union School District was erected. In the Summer of 1871 
the Campbellville schoolhouse was built, and a school opened there. 

By act of Legislature, approved April 4, 1873, all the terri- 
tory comprised within the hmits of the city corporation was formed 
into the Union School District of the city of Alpena, the afl:'airs 
being managed by two members elected in each ward ; the mayor 
acting as president of the board, and the recorder as secretary. 
Prior to this event the city corporation had been attached to Union 
School District No. 1, of the township of Alpena, which comprised 
all the townships except Ossineke. 

Prof. Dewey continued superintendent until the close of the 
school year in 1879, when he was succeeded by eJohnson A. Corbin, 
who remained two years, and was succeeded by J. W. Smith, the 
present superintendent. 

In 1881 a handsome brick school building was finished in the 
Second Ward, and in 1882 a frame building was erected in the 
First Ward, and named the Lockwood school. Both these build- 
ings are tastefully designed, and are ornaments to the city. 

From the yearly report of Superintendent J. W. Smith, made 
June 24, 1882, are obtained the following facts: 

Statistics for the school year eudijig June 23, 1882, are as fol- 
lows: — Estimated population of district, 7,500; number of children 
between five and. twenty-one years of age, 1,518; valuation of 
school property^ $30,000; cost of superintendence and instruction, 
$7,821; cost of incidentals, $1,710; absolute enrollment, 1,132; 
per cent of attendance, 92 ; number of men teachers, 2 ; number of 
women teachers, 14; number of special teachers, 1; cost per capita 
of superintendence and instruction, $11.43; cost per capita for inci- 
dentals, $2.50. 

The greatest number belonging was 718, in January, and the 
least number was 619, in December. 

In May, 1883, the number belonging was 708; average number 
belonging, 732. Total number entered to that date : Boys, 523, 
girls, 589; total, 1,059. Promotions in 1882, 448. Average mem- 
bership, 681 ; average attendance, 626. Number of school children 
in the district in August, 1882, was 1,627. 

There are in June, 1883, five school buildings in the city: The 



Central building, a view of which is given on another page ; the 
Lockwood building in the First Ward; the Second and Third Ward 
buildings, and the one at Campbellville. 

June, 22, 1883, the school graduates its first class, the mem- 
bers of which are Henry K. Morse, Ehzabeth I. Eayburn, Margaret 
H. Eayburn, and x\nnie Dafoe. 

The teachers for the school year of 1882-'83 were as follows: — 
J. W. Smith, A. M., superintendent; F. L. Wean, principal of High 
school; and Misses Ahce Douglass, Elvie M. Denton, Edna M. Le- 
Koy, Mehssa Colhns, Lihan M. Scott, Jennie Dixon, Bertha 
Coombs, Cassie Watkins and Ella Sherwood, to be designated to 
positions by the superintendent; also Misses Ellen Johnson, Sarah 
Roberts, Ida Spratt, Mary A. Houghton, Emma E. Sabin, and 
Phoebe Watson, subject to an examination for certificate. Miss 
Emma Prentiss has been appointed to special instruction in the 
primary department. 

J. W. Smith, A. M., superintendent of the Alpena schools, was 
born at Eaton Rapids, Mich., in 1853. He was educated at the 
University of Michigan, where he graduated from the class of 1880, 
receiving the degree of Master of Arts. The year following he was 
superintendent of schools at Monroe, Mich., and in 1881 succeeded 
Johnson A. Corbin as superintendent of the Alpena schools. Mr. 
Smith is a young man of rare intellectual attainments. His mind, 
naturally active and vigorous, is well trained, and his work as a 
pubhc instructor has been attended with most excellent results. As 
an organizer he has few superiors, and under his superintendency 
the schools of Alpena have been brought to a high standard, 
although he has but just closed his second year in that position. 



LODGES AND SOCIETIES. 

MASONIC. 

Alpena Lodge, No. 199, F. & A. M., is a truly pioneer organiza- 
tion. It was organized in 1865, with sixteen charter members. A 
charter was granted the following year. The best idea of its begin- 
ning may be obtained from the following mention of this society, 
made in the Pumeer, in January, 1869: "The Alpena Lodge of 
F. & A. M. has enjoyed a greater degree of prosperity, perhaps, than 
any other lodge of its age and resources in the State. It was organ- 
ized in 1865, when our town was very small, and it was difficult to 
find Masons enough who would remain in town until we could 
establish a lodge. 

"With true Masonic perseverance and industry, a dispensation 
was finally procured, and Bro. Wm. P. Maiden was appointed mas- 
ter. No brother could have been called to preside over the lodge 
who would have devoted more of his time, talents and energy, than 
did Brother Maiden. The lodge immediately commenced to thrive 
and flourish in the most satisfactory manner. A hall was elegantly 
fitted up over Hyatt's bakery, and a large class of most excellent 
citizens knocked at the door for admittance. Every stranger admit- 
ted the work to be excellently done, and our members visiting other 
lodges were masters of their work. Brother Maiden was elected in 
1866, and re-elected in 1867, during which time the lodge has been 
in most excellent condition, and has found it necessary to procure 
a larger hall, which it has done over the drug store. " 

The lodge has been uniformly prosperous. In 1883, M. N. 
Bedford is W. M., and James H. Kerr secretary. 

Thunder Bay Chapter, No. 74, R. A. M., dates from 1871. Z. 
M. Knight is H. P., and C. B. Greely, secretary. 

Alpena Commandery, No. 34, dates from November, 1882. 
There were ten charter members. The number of petitioners was 
increased to twenty-three, and a charter obtained in June, 1883. 
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Seth L. Carpenter was the first eminent commander, and that office 
is now held by Henry Bolton. 

I. o. o. F. 

Alpena Lodge, No. 170, I. 0. 0. F., was organized October 3, 
1871, with six charter members. The officers were installed by G. 
M., B. Prell, of Detroit, who was accompanied by several members 
of the Au Sable Lodge. Ten candidates were initiated the first 
night. A part of the exercises consisted of a banquet at the Globe 
Hotel. The officers were as follows: N. G., J. C. Viall; V. G., 
J. VanDusen; secretary, I. Stout; treasurer, A. Anspach; W., T. 
L. Belknap; C, E. M. Belknap; 0. G., L. Anspach; I. G., S. Eos- 
enthal; E. S. N. G., H. C. Jeffers; L. S. N. G., H. Hibner; E. S. 
V. G., H. J. Eaton; L. S. V. G., F. Lewis; E. S. S., Z. Heald; 
L. S. S, J. Kempt. The lodge flourished from the start. It now 
occupies handsomely furnished apartments in Centennial Block. 
Meetings are held every Tuesday night. Present membership about 
eighty. N. G. L., J. Partridge; secretary, J. Hamilton. 

Thunder Bay Encampment, No. 78, I. 0. 0. F., was instituted 
in October, 1876, by special M. E. G. H. P., George H. Shearer, of 
Bay City, and others, when the following officers were installed : 

C. P., A. Harshaw; H. P., A. E. McDonald; S. W., J. D. 
Holmes; J. W., E. A. Campbell; scribe, J. C. Viall; treasurer, J. 
Van Dusen; G., W. M. Gordon; first W., C. Alpern; second W., 
G. N. Blackburn; third W., E. J. Upton; fourth W., J. C. Fock- 
ler; L S., W. H. Post; 0. S., J. Cohen; D. D. C. P., A. Har- 
shaw. 

TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

Alpena Union Lodge of Good Templars was organized in Octo- 
ber, 1865, and included in its membership a large part of the pop- 
ulation of the place. The first worthy chief templar was E. K. 
Potter. The lodge flourished finely for a time, but in the Winter of 
1869 it dissolved, and its funds were afterward divided among the 
Sunday-schools of the village. 

Alpena Lodge of Good Templars was organized October 3, 
1873, with the follomng officers: W. C. T., James J. Potter; W. 
V. T., Nettie Eiddle; secretary, A. E. McDonald; treasurer, Alex. 
Campbell; W. L G., J. D. Holmes; W. 0. G., David D. Lester; 
W. F., secretary, E. M. Donnelly; W. M., Wilham Powell. This 
lodge has now about seventy-five members. F. Bingham is W. 
C. T. 

In 1877, the red ribbon wave passed over Alpena, and consid- 
erable interest in temperance matters was awakened. A red ribbon 
^club was formed, but it has gone out of existence. 

The Eoyal Templars of Temperance Lodge, was organized 
November 24, 1879, with twenty charter members. This lodge is 
in a flourishing condition, and has a good membership. A. Har- 
shaw is S. C. 

There is also a Catholic total abstinence society, connected 
with St. Bernard's Church. 

ROYAL ARCANUM. 

July 30, 1878, a council of the order of Eoyal Arcanum was 
organized, with the following officers : Eegent, E. M. Donnelly; 
vice regent, F. S. Goodrich; orator, J. B. Tuttle; secretary, J. F. 
McSween; collector, T. Collins; treasurer, G. L. Maltz; chaplain, 
I. Brebner; guide, D. Scott; warden, C. Johnson; sentry, C. 
Alpern; trustees, J. D. TurnbuU, A. Pack and A. Harshaw. 
This lodge has been in a flourishing condition from the first. The 
present regent is J. D. Holmes. 

KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

Golden Gate Lodge, Knights of Honor, ^No. 1,100, was insti- 
tuted May 27, 1878, with twenty-one members. Dictator, F. S. 
Goodrich; vice dictator, A. E. McDonald; assistant dictator, V. C. 
Burnham; past dictator, J. B. Tuttle; reporter, J. F. McSween; 



financial reporter, C. H. Trask; treasurer, Geo. L. Maltz; chaplain, 
J. D. Holmes; guide, A. Harshaw; guardian, F. H. Armstrong; 
sentinel, C. Alpern; present dictator, D. Thomson; reporter, J. 

D. Holmes. The lodge has upward of forty members, and is in a 
prosperous condition. 

GERMAN BENEVOLENT Am SOCIETY. 

The German Benevolent Aid Society was organized June, 26, 
1871, with the following officers: Chas. Golfing, president; E. 
Malsh, vice-president; Chas. Wurst, secretary, and Chas. Hueber, 
treasurer. 

Mr. Golfing held the office of president ten years. There are 
in 1883, sixty-five members. President, John S. Miller; secretary, 
Wm. Mirre; treasurer, Chas. Hueber. 

workingmen's society. 

K society of Ancient Order of United Workingmen, was organ- 
ized in Alpena, January, 1883, with forty-five charter members. 
There are in June, 1883, sixty-four members. Master, Chas. S. 
Golling; foreman, J. Hamilton; overseer, Alex. Campbell ; receiver, 
John Beck; recorder, J. B. Newton; past master, A. E. McDonald. 

pioneer society. 

K Pioneer Society organized December 15, 1875, and was 
composed of settlers who arrived in Alpena, prior to June 1, 1865. 
Mr. J. K. Lockwood was president, and A. C. Tefft, secretary. 

The society was unable to join the State Pioneer Society, and 
was therefore dissolved. 

HEBREW benevolent SOCIETY. 

This society was organized in 1878, and has thirteen members. 
Julius Myers is president, and L. Maser, secretary. 

THE ALPENA GUARDS. 

In 1875 the idea was suggested that the introduction of mil- 
itary drill and discipline might be beneficial to the fire department. 
L. B. Howard was captain of Hose Company No. 1. The first 
plan was to use some old muskets belonging to the county, which 
were sent here many years ago to enable the citiziens to resist an 
attack from Indians. Mr. J. K. Lockwood was consulted, and it 
was suggested that a military company be organized, and that ap- 
plication be made for admission into the service of the State. A 
meeting of the hose company was called, temporary officers elected, 
and recruiting officers appointed. In about two weeks seventy-five 
recruits were reported, and another meeting was held, at which A. 

E. McDonald was elected president and L. B. Howard, vice-presi- 
dent. L. B. Howard was appointed drill master. At the next 
meeting L. B. Howard was elected captain; J. H. Stevens, first 
lieutenant; H. S. Seage, second lieutenant. Both lieutenants shortly 
afterward resigned, and A. Harshaw and E. Campbell elected to fill 
the vacancies. Application was made for admission into State ser- 
vice, but there were a number of applications in ahead, and it was 
not until the Spring of 1876 that they were admitted, an^ this was 
finally accomplished, chiefly through the influence of Geo. L. Maltz. 
May 20, 1876, the general order was announced. The next thing 
in order was a name, and that of Alpena Guards was adopted. 
They were mustered into service June 3, 1876, by Adjutant Gen- 
eral John Eobertson. The ceremonies took place in the rink, 
and eighty- six men answered to roll call. Uniforms were received 
in July, and August 12» 1876, the company was presented with a 
beautiful flag by the Ladies' Literary Club. August 14 they went 
into camp at Grosse Isle, with the Third regiment. At that time 
the company in camp numbered seventy- seven men. The company 
has made an honorable record, and is made up from the best men 
in the city. It is known as Company B, Alpena Guards, Third 
Eegiment Michigan State Troops. In May, 1883, several changes 
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occurred in officers, and as re-organized they stood as follows : Cap- 
tain, Frank C. Holmes; first lieutenant, Thomas F. Oliver; second 
lieutenant, W. D. Hitchcock. Sergeants, first, E. H. Furbush; sec- 
ond, James Devereux; third, Jacob C. Fockler; fourth, G. M. 
Furbush; fifth, Archie McGinnis. Corporals, first, H.H. Morri- 
son; second, Leonard GoU; tliird, J. R. Bennett; fourth, Peter 
Martin; fifth, Ernest Dust; sixth, P. Devereux; seventh, J. W. 
Small; eighth, P. Laforge. 

There is also a company of cadets, organized in 1882. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In the Spring of 1883 J. W. Germaine got up a list of the old 
soldiers who were desirous of organizing a post of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and some time after, Geo. L. Maltz, while on a 
trip below, made the necessary arrangements for having a proper 
person come to Alpena and organize the post. J. V. Russel, of 
East Saginaw, mustered in the veterans and organized the society, 
which is designated as Lockwood Post, No. 139, G. A. R. The 
newly elected officers were as follows : 

Commander, Albert L. Powers; vice-commander, C. Thomp- 
son; junior commander, D. Scott; adjutant, John N. Kelley; quar- 
termaster, John D. Potter; surgeon, Wm. P. Maiden; chaplain, 
F. N. Barlow; officer of the day, J. J. Potter; sergeant major, J. 
W. Geimaine; Q. M. sergeant, E. 0. Avery; sergeant of the guard, 
A. D. Stout. 

The post started out with about thirty charter members. 

MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

In the Fall of 1874, Dr. W. P. Maiden invited the physicians 
of the county to meet at his residence, for the purpose of organizing 
a county medical society. A society was organized and called the 
Alpena County Medical Society. 

The object of the society, as stated in the by-laws, was the cul- 
tivation and advancement of the medical sciences, and the associa- 
tion of the profession in the county for the purpose of recognition 
and fellowship. 

The members, with their residence and alma mater, were as fol- 
lowa: Wm. P. Maiden, Alpena, Queen's College, Kiugston, 1862, 
and Bellevue Hospital, New York, 1873; .3 as. McTavish, Alpena, 
Eclectic Medical Institute, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1866; Augustus 
Jeyte, Alpena, Medical College, University of Buffalo, N. Y., 1856; 
J. F. McSweeii, Alpena, Detroit Medical College, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, 1870; Geo. H. Shelton, Alpena, Medical College, University 
of Michigan, 1872. 

The followmg were the lirst officers: President, Wm. P. 
Maiden, M. D. ; vice-president, Jas. McTavish, M. D. ; secretary 
and treasurer, J. F. McSween, M. D. 

Dr. W. P. Maiden is now president, and Dr. L. C. Newton, 
secretary, of the society. 

A fee bill was adopted, that relating to the general practice of 
medicine being as follows : 

First visit, prescription and advice. . . $2.00 to $5.00 
Each subsequent visit to one patient 1.50 to 3.00 
Additional prescription to a patient 

in the same family 1.00 

Night visits between 10 p. m. and 7 

A. M 2.50 to 5.00 

Consultation visit 5.00 to 10.00 

Joint attendance after consultation. . 3.00 to 5.00 
Remaining at the house during the 

night, except in cases of obstetrics 10.00 to 20.00 

Rising at iiiglit and prescribing 1.50 to 3.00 

Examination of insane person, and 

certificate 5.00 to 10.00 

Visit to Ossineke 12.00 to 20.00 

Visit to McKellup's 15.00 to 20.00 

Visit to Hubbard Lake 15.00 to 20.00 



Visit to Trowbridge's Dam 8.00 

Visit to Long Lake 10.00 to 12.00 

Visit to King Settlement 12.00 to 20.00 

Visit to Burnt Land 15.00 to 20.00 

Visit to Greely Settlement 15.00 to 20.00 

x\t least one -half the fee for visits to the above settlements must 
be paid in advance. 



PIONEER PHYSICIANS. 

The first physician in Alpena was Mrs. Daniel Carter, and 
from November, 1856, until about 1862, she was the only one here. 
She did not come here for that purpose, and did not intend to let it 
be known that she was familiar with the use of medicines and treat- 
ment of the sick, but she had hardly reached her new home in the 
wilderness before the services of a physician were in such urgent 
need that she could not refuse to render aid. Before coming here, 
circumstances had brought her in contact with the sick, until she 
had l)ecome skilled as a nurse and successful in the use of medi- 
cines, and in the new settlement to which she came, her knowledge 
was a great blessing. Her services were continually in demand, 
and sometimes for months she would have scarcely time for rest or 
attention to her own household duties. It often happens in the 
pioneer experiences of new settlements, that a woman is the strong 
support in times of greatest trial, and so in the early history of Al- 
pena Mrs. Carter was the only one to whom the victims of disease 
or accident could turn for aid. She performed a noble service, 
and any sacrifice which was necessary to relieve suffering, she cheer- 
fully made. 

About 1862, a Dr. Truax came here and practiced several 
years, but did not remain here permanently. 

In July, 1865, Dr. W. P. Maiden settled in Alpena, and is the 
pioneer physician of the county. We give below a brief sketch of 
his life, as follows: 

William Peeky Maiden, M. D., of Alpena, was born in Quebec, 
Canada, March 15, 1841. His father, Joseph Maiden, was major 
of artillery in the British service. He received his primary educa- 
tion at Regiapolis College (Catholic) at Kingston, Canada. When 
quite young he learned telegraphy, and, for three or four years, 
worked as telegraph operator and ticket agent on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, filling various ofitices of trust during the time. He 
commenced the study of medicine at Queen's University Medical 
College in October, 1858, and graduated in 1861. Afterward, while 
in New Y^ork City he passed an examination and took an ad eun- 
<b')N degree from Bellevue Hospital Medical College. During the 
first year of the late war he went to Washington for the purpose of 
securing a position in a hospital as assistant surgeon; but as there 
was a great demand for telegraph operators, he was induced to ac- 
cept such a position in the War Department, for about six months, 
after which he was placed in charge of the military telegraph de- 
partment, at Alexandria. Virginia, for four months. He then re- 
ceived the appointment of acting assistant surgeon. United States 
Army, and was assigned to duty in Wolf Street General Hospital, in 
Alexandria. He was made assistant surgeon in 1863 and was ordered 
to remain on duty at the same hospital, occasionally being sent to 
different points in the Army of the Potomac. In July, 1864, he 
took charge of Dangerfield Post Hospital, Virginia, in the defenses 
of Washington, and remained there until the close of the war. 
During the time he was in the service, while visiting hospitals, he 
was thrown from a horse and his hip was severely injured, after- 
ward causing him serious trouble. In July, 1865, he settled in 
Alpena, Mich. He has continued to reside there, with the excep- 
tion of one year — 1872 — which he spent in New York for the treat- 
ment of his hip — the ex -section of the joint being successfully per- 
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formed by Dr. Sayre. During that year Alpena was nearly con- 
sumed by fire, in which Dr. Maiden suffered the loss of valuable 
surgical instruments and an extensive library. He organized the 
first Masonic lodge in Alpena; in 1867 was elected master, and re- 
tained the position three years. ' He takes no very active part in 
politics, but uniformly votes the Republican ticked. He was mar- 
ried October 11, 1864, at Detroit, to MissCly Spaulding, of Veazie, 
near Bangor, Maine. Dr. Maiden has been quite successful in his 
profession, and has secured a large and lucrative practice. Dr. 
Maiden started the first drug store in Alpena, in 1866, in a small 
building where Potter Bros. & Go's, hardware store is. He con- 
tinued there until February, 1868, when he was burned out. He 
afterward erected a three-story frame building on the opposite side 
of the street, a portion of which he occupied with his drug business 
until 1870, when he sold out to C. C. Whitney, and went to Che- 
boygan, were he remained a year. He then returned to Alpena 
and resumed his practice at this place. He was one of the leaders 
in the first temperance movement that was started here, at a time 
when it required courage and strong determination to champion 
measures for the suppression of the hquor traffic. Both he and his 
wife have been leading members of the Episcopal society since its 
organization. No one so thoroughly experiences the different 
phases and hardships of pioneer life as the pioneer physician. 
During the early years of Dr. Maiden's practice here his ride ex- 
tended south as far as Au Sable and north and west to Cheboygan. 
There were no roads and travel was effected with great difficulty. 
Mrs. Maiden was also a pioneer in the social interests of the place, 
and always took an active part in those social activities of the com- 
munity in which persons of education and refinement were inter- 
ested, ^tsv^ (aAWv- \^'v "i- ^ ^ 

Dr. James McTavish, next to Dr. Maiden the oldest physician 
in Alpena, was born in Scotland and emigrated to Canada in 1840. 
He began the practice of medicine in Canada, but afterward went to 
Ohio and graduated at the Cincinnati Eclectic Medical Institute in 
the Spring of 1866. In July, 1866, he came to Alpena, and lo- 
cated in the practice of his profession, which he still continues. He 
has a wife and two children. When Dr. McTavish came here the 
village of Alpena was but a speck, and he relates shooting snipe in 
what is now the central portion of the city. 



NEWSPAPERS. 

ALPENA COUNTY PIONEER. 

x\pril 29, 1863, Mr. D. R. Joslin, an attorney by profession, 
issued the first number of the Thunder Bay Monitor, the first paper 
published in Alpena County. It was a five column foho. In his 
salutatory the editor announced that he was in favor of a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, and would also dedicate his paper to serv- 
ing the best interests of the village and county. Mr. Joshn, in 
1866, sold the office to David D. Oliver, who employed James A. 
Case to edit the paper and manage the business. The name was 
then changed to Pioneer. Mr. Oliver afterward sold an interest to 
Robt. S. Toland, and still later sold his remaining interest to James 
K. Lockwood. In the Fall of 1868, A, C. Tefft purchased the office 
and paper, which had been changed in name to Pioneer. Mr. 
Telft is still editor and proprietor, and is the pioneer journalist of 
the county. 

He was born at South Kingstown, Rhode Island, in 1835. His 
father was a farmer, and his boyhood was spent upon the farm and' 
at district school. At seventeen years of age he commenced t^ch- 
ing and followed that occupation, except a portion of the time at- 
tending school, until twenty-two years of age. He then went to West- 
ern New York and took charge of the Gowanda union school, in 



which position he remained five years. In the Fall of 1864 he 
came to Alpena, and was accountant in the office of B. H. Camp- 
bell k Co. for a short time, after which he followed surveying until 
he purchased the PioNeer office in 1868. He has a wife and two 
children. Mr. Tefft has been a successful publisher, and in con- 
nection with his printing business has taken an active part in mat- 
ters of public interest affecting the city or county. 

THE ALPENA WEEKLY ARGUS 

was first issued June 29, 1871, by Mr. John C. Viall, its present 
editor and proprietor. Mr. Viall was born at Pittsfield, New York, 
March 9, 1842. In the Fall of 1850 he removed to^lichigan with 
his parents, who settled in Pontiac. He attended the union schools 
until fifteen years of age, at which time he entered a printing office 
to learn the trade, which he has ever since followed. In 1871 he 
came to Alpena on a tour of observation. After looking over the 
field he became convinced that here was a good opening for a Dem- 
ocratic newspaper, and he proceeded forthwith to start an office. 
The An/US was first located in the McDonald Block, a wooden 
building destroyed in the fire of 1872, and subsequently rebuilt of 
brick. That fire wiped out of existence every vestige of the Anjus 
printing establishment, and left Mr. Viall only his debts and a good 
credit, which he had worked hard to earn. His clear grit came to 
his rescue, and scraping together what money he could, he immedi- 
ately purchased a new outfit and opened a new office in two rooms 
of Ml-. Bolton's residence on the north side of the river, which that 
gentleman kindly placed at his disposal. Although heavily bur- 
dened with debt, he resumed the battle with increased energy and 
extricated himself from all his embarrassments. In 1875 he re- 
moved his office to its present quarters in the Creighton building. 
The Aviju^ establishment is well equipped with facilities for doing 
all kinds of printing, and in all its appointments shows that a first- 
class printer is at the head. The paper is ably managed and well 
patronized, and is now established on a strong financial basis. 

THE FROLIC 

was a journahstic enterprise started in August, 1873, by Wiljjam 
Boulton, author of the Centennial History of Alpena County. The 
office of the Frolic was located in the backwoods of Alpena County, 
a mile and a half from the nearest neighbof. It was afterward 
printed in the city, and was continued up to 1880, when ifcs pub- 
lication was susjj^nded. 

Mr. Boulton is one of the pioneers of Alpena. He was born in 
England in 1848. When about seven years of age he emigrated to 
Canada and from there to Port Huron, Mich. In the Summer of 
1864 he came to Alpena and worked in the mills during the re- 
mamder of the season. He then went away and was absent until 
1867, when he returned and took a homestead in Alpena Township. 
He lived there most of the time up to 1875, when he moved into 
the city and has been connected with the A njun since that time. 
Mr. Boulton was one of the pioneer farmers of the county. In 
1876 he prepared and pubhshed a very creditable history of Alpena 
County, which appeared first in the columns of the A nfu-s and after- 
ward in pamphlet form. The work shows great care in collecting 
facts and data, which are well arranged. Mr. Boulton is a man of 
good ability and great industry. We have found his pamphlet very 
useful in the preparation of this work, and with his permission 
have made extracts from it. A description of Alpena as it first 
appeared to Mr. Boulton is given on another page.- 

THE MICHIGAN LABOR JOURNAL 

was estabhshed in Alpena, April, 1883, by Horton Williams.. The 
publishers in June, 1883, are WiUiams & Metcalf. The Journal 
is a State paper, is ably conducted and is growing in popularity. 
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OTHER NEWSPAPERS. 

Tlie JMIy Reporter was started by Mr. A. Diusmore in Febru- 
ary, 1882, and published by bim until April, 1888, when be sold 
to Mr. Teift and it w^as merged in tbe Pioneer office. Later in the 
Spring Mr. Tefft revived the daily but after a few weeks its publica- 
tion was again suspended, the patronage not being commensurate 
with the expense and trouble. 

Two monthly rehgious and temperance papers have also been 
published for a short time, but both have disappeared. 

In xilpena County the field of journaHsm is well occupied, the 
Pioneer representing the Republican party, and the Anjus the 
Democratic party; both are well edited, and their editors take a 
lively interest in advancing the material interests of the city and 
county. 

FIRST DRUG STORE. 

The first drug store in Alpena was started by Dr. Wm. P. 
Maiden early in 1866. The store was kept in a frame building 
erected by Mr. E. K. Potter, where the hardware store of Potter 
Bros. & Co. is now located. Dr. Maiden used the second story as 
a residence. He continued in business there until February 1, 
1868, w^hen the building and most of the stock were destroyed by 
fire. He then occupied the Pioneer building a short time, and in the 
meantime built a three-story frame building, where Mr. Monahan's 
grocery store now" stands. He removed his stock to this building 
and continued in business until 1870, when he sold out to Mr. C. 
C. Whitney, now of Bay City. 

The next drug store was started in the Spring of 1867 by Mr. 
John T. Bostwick, who is still in the same business and is the 
oldest druggist in the place. We give a brief outline of Mr. Bost- 
wick' s life as follows: 

John T. Bostwick, druggist, x\lpena, is the pioneer in that 
branch of business. He w^as born in the State of New York. In 
the Winter of 1854 he went to California and was in the drug busi- 
ness there eleven years. He then returned and spent about a year in 
the South. In the Fall of 1866 he came to Alpena and has been in 
active business here since that time. In the Spring of 1867 he 
opened a drug store in a frame building on Water Street. He re- 
mained there about five years. After the fire in 1872 he pur- 
chased the lot on the corner of Second and River Streets, and 
erected the two-story brick block in which his store is now located. 
The plate glass front in this building was the first that was put into 
any building in Alpena. He has a very large and fine store and 
does an excellent business. Mr. Bostwick was custom house 
officer in 1867, and afterw^ard held the office of deputy sheriff four 
years. He is one of the enterprising and successful business men 
' of Alpena, and has done his full share to advance the material in- 
terests of the place. 

PIONEER BOOT AND SHOE DEALER. 

John W. Creighton, of the firm of Creighton & Lewis, is the 
pioneer boot and shoe dealer of Alpena. He is a native of Canada, 
and anived in Alpena in the Summer of 1865, having been four 
days on the way from Bay City. When he landed here his cash 
capital amounted to just fifty cents, in Canada silver, and with that 
he set himself up in business. He first went at shoe-making in a 
little shanty where the Comstock Block now stands, and the follow- 
ing year constructed a small w^ooden building near the river, which 
is still standing. For a short time he was in company with Mar- 
tin H. Minton. In the Spring of 1867 he went on the dock and 
worked while John Hale put up a building, and when it was finished 
he put in a stock of boots and shoes, carrying on a manufacturing 
business at the same time. In 1872 he was burned out, and the 
following year built the brick store now occupied by Creighton & 
Lewis. He built a small store now occupied by Wheeler & Holmes, 



which he still owns and which he occupied for several years. He 
has suffered quite a loss from fire, having had his store and resi- 
dence destroyed. His present residence he built in 1878. He has 
a wife and six children. He belongs to the order of Odd Fellows 
and was one of the charter members of the Alpena Lodge. Mr. 
Creighton has participated in all the business progress of Alpena 
and his capital of fifty cents has increased to a comfortable com- 
petency. He has always been a hard working business man, and 
his success Imp been' the result of industry and good management. 

* PIONEER HARDWARE BUSINESS. 

In 1866, Rev. F. N. Barlow, a Baptist minister, and an active 
business man as well, opened the first hardware store in Alpena. 
He continued the business alone until 1868, when Mr. James J. 
Potter purchased an interest in the business, and the firm was 
Barlow k Potter. The next year Mr. E. K. Potter bought an in- 
terest in the store, and in 1870 Mr. Barlow^ sold liis remaining in- 
terest. In 1871 Mr. John D. Potter succeeded E. K. Potter, and 
the name of the firm was changed to Potter Bros., which continued 
until 1874. At that time Mr. B. R. Young purchased an interest 
and the style of firm was changed to Potter Bros. & Co., which 
still continues. Potter Bros, were burned out in the big fire of 
1872, and immediately after that event built the brick block in 
which their store is now located. 

James J. Potter is a native of Canada, and for some time 
prior to 1862, was located at Port Huron, Mich. In 1862 he en- 
listed in Company C, Twenty-£econd Regiment, Michigan Volun- 
teers, and was in the service to the close of the war in 1865. 
He enlisted as a private soldier and was promoted to a first 
lieutenant during his term of service. After returning North in 
1865, he came to Alpena and took charge of the books of L. M. 
Mason & Co. He had attended a commercial school at Detroit and 
was very proficient as an accountant. In 1868 he engaged in the 
hardware business as already stated. He was deputy collector of 
customs for the Alpena port ten years, and has also held the office 
of supervisor. He has a wife and four children. Mrs. Potter is a 
daughter of Rev. F. N. Barlow, a well known pioneer already men- 
tioned in this work. 

John D. Potter is also a native of Canada, and removed from 
there to Port Huron, Mich. In 1862 he came to Alpena, and 
therefore ranks with the early pioneers of the place. In 1864 he 
enlisted in Company H, Third Regiment, Michigan Volunteers, and 
served during the remainder of the war. Until 1871 Mr. Potter 
was engaged in scaling logs, measuring lumber, etc. At that time 
he succeeded Mr. E. K. Potter in the hardware business as 
before stated. He has a wife and three children. He built his 
first residence in 1868, and his present one in 1880. He is a mem- 
ber of the Masonic fraternity. 

B. R. Young, of the firm of Potter Bros. & Co., is a native of 
the State of New York, and removed from there to Port Huron, 
Michigan. June, 1861, he enlisted with the Seventh Michigan 
Regiment as mail and express agent, and remained in service until 
1863. In 1866 he came to Alpena, and in company with a gentle- 
man named Hoy, built a shingle mill near the Minor Lumber Com- 
pany mill. He remained in that business until 1872, and then 
went into the hardware business with Benjamin Richards now of 
East Tawas. In October, 1874, he sold out and purchased an in- 
terest with the Potter Bros., and since that time has been a mem- 
ber of the firm of Potter Bros. & Co. He held the office of city 
treasurer two years. He has a wife but no children. 

FIRST GRIST-MILL. 

The first gristmill in the county was built in 1871, by Messrs. 
Bingham & Doane, on the north side of the river, and is now owned 
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by Brebiier & Joliiistoii. Prior to 1871, a run of stone bad been 
run in connection witb tbeir factory, for grinding coarse grain. Tbe 
first wbeat ground was raised by Mr. A. R. Ricbardsonin 1878, and 
ground into flour tbat Fall. It was a fortunate tiling tbat tliese 
facilities for producing flour bad been provided, as tbe stock of flour 
on band in tbe place was sbort, and dealers advanced tbe price to 
fifteen dollars a barrel. Bingbam & Doane placed tbeir flour on tbe 
market at ten dollars a barrel, and tbe corner was broken to tbe 
great advantage of poor people. Tbe mill is now run in connection 
witb a sasli, door and blind factory, wbicli also dates back to early 
times. Tbey are now owned and operated by tbe firm of Brebner 
& Jobnston. Tbe bistory of tbe business is as follows : 

Tbe firm of Brebner & Jobnston is composed of Isaac Brebner 
and James M. Jobnston. Tbey own and operate tbe gristmill 
already mentioned, and fcbe sasb, door and blind factory and plan- 
ing-mill, on tbe nortli side of tbe river. In addition to tbat tbey are 
builders and contractors. Tbeir business dates back to tbe pioneer 
days of Alpena. Tbe original factory was built in 1868, by Bing- 
bam & Doane. In October, 1870, it burned, and was immediately 
rebuilt at a cost of f 15,000. In 1871 tbe gristmill was built, and 
in tbe Fall of 1878, it ground tbe first wbeat raised in Alpena 
County as above stated. Bingbam & Doane operated tbe property 
for se Teral years, and for a time tbe firm was Bingbam, Jobnston 
& Co. About 1878 tbe property passed into tbe possession of 
Hitcbcock & Jobnston, and in Marcb, 1880, Mr. Brebner purcbased 
Mr. Hitcbcock's interest, and tbe firm has since been Brebner & 
Johnston. Tbe original factory on tbe site of tbe one now owned 
by this firm, was the first manufacturing establishment, outside of 
sawmills, started in Alpena, and Moses Bingham was tbe founder 
of it. The firm of Brebner & Jobnston carry on an extensive busi- 
ness, and have some of the most important building contracts in 
the city, among which are tbe elegant residences of W. H. Potter 
and James Reid. The firm also have a flour and feed store in con- 
nection with their mill. 

. Isaac Brebnek is a native of Scotland, and came to this country 
with his parents when about two years of age. He was in mercan- 
tile business about fifteen years, at Port Austin, Michigan. In 1871 
he came to Alpena from Bay City, and was superintendent for Mason, 
Luce & Co., six years. He then followed trading about two years, 
ail d in the Spring of 1880, went into his present business, as a 
member of the firm of Brebner & Johnston. He has a wife and six 
ciaildren. Mr. Brebner is a man of high standing in tbe commu- 
nity, and an active business man. 

James M. Johnston is a native of Canada, and has been a resi- 
dent of Alpena since 1805. He was a carpenter by trade and fol- 
lowed that for several years. In 1875 be purchased an interest in 
the mill property, now owned by Brebner & Johnston, and has been 
a partner in the business since that time. He is now a member of 
the firm of Brebner k Johnston, as mentioned in the history of 
their business. 



ALPENA HOTELS. 

The first place of public entertainment in Alpena, was the bouse 
of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Carter. Mrs. Carter was hostess, doctoress 
and general comforter of the wayfaring and afflicted. Her duties 
were assumed from necessity and not from choice. In the Winter 
of 185G-57, their home was the only place where food and shelter 
beneath a roof could be had, and their liouse^ though small, fur- 
nished accommodations for a good many people. 

The first building erected for a hotel, was built by Moses Bing- 
ham in the Spring of 1859, and called the Bingham House. It was 



situated on the north side of the river. Mr. Bingham kept it as a 
hotel two or three years. Tbe local paper contained the following 
modest announcement : 

"This house, now opened for the accommodation of the travel- 
ing pubhc, is quite a large and commodious village hotel, and capa- 
ble of accommodating a respectable travel. 

"Tbe proprietor, being somewhat experienced in hotel keeping, 
will undoubtedly give satisfaction to all who may favor him with 
their patronage. Situated at tbe foot of Dock Street, at tbe ferry, 
Alpena, Michigan. M. Bingham, proprietor." 

In the Summer of 1804, Mr. Samuel Boggs having purchased 
the property, rebuilt the house and changed the name to Huron 
House. The building was burned in tbe fire of 1871. 

In 1868, tbe Bundy House was opened by LeRoy Bundy, and 
in 1864 Mr. J. R. Beach built a new hotel on tbe north side of the 
river. 

In 1865 the Alpena House was built, and from that time on, 
hotels came and went. The Burrell, Globe, Star and others, opened 
their doors to the traveling public. 

After tbe Huron House was burned, Mr. Samuel Boggs sold 
the site and purchased tbe Dr. Maiden property, next to Whitney's 
drug store on Center Street, and during the Summer and Fall of 
1871, erected a hotel, that was considered a credit to the place. It 
was named the Sherman House, and opened by Mr. Boggs in Octo- 
ber, 1871. This house was a victim of the big fire of 1872. There 
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FLETCHER HOUSE, ALPENA MICH. 

are in 1888, ten hotels, three of which are tbe principal commercial 
houses, though the others are good buildings and are well kept. The 
Union, Globe, Eagle, Collins, Sherman, are good buildings and well 
arranged. 

THE ALPENA HOUSE 

is one of the monuments of early times. The Alpena House was 
first built in 1865, from the first capital of Mr. Juhus Potvin, who 
purchased the lots when they were covered with brush, pa.ying 
seventy-five dollars for tbe two. He cleared off the brush and built 
a small hotel, which he called the Alpena House. That building 
was burned January 1, 1871. He immediately rebuilt on a scale 
commensurate with the future needs of the growing place. In the 
Winter of 1881, he built a private residence adjoining the hotel, for 
the use of his family, and also to be used in connection with the 
hotel. The Alpena House is admirably located and well conducted. 
No more accommodating landlord ever catered to the wants of the 
travehng public than Mr. Potvin, who has owned the property and 
managed the hotel since it was first built. Botli. the hotel and its 
proprietor are pioneers, and are widely and favorably known. We 
give herewith a sketch of Mr. Potvin's life. 

JuLHis Potvin, proprietor of the Alpena House, h one of the 
pioneers of Alpena, and one of the best known men in the county. 
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Mr. Potvin was born in Canada, February, 188B, and is of French 
descent. His two brothers Ohver and John Potvin came to Alpena 
in 1859, and from them he heard that this was becoming a himher- 
ing point, and, therefore, afforded good opportunities for laboring 
men. Early in October, 1862, Mr. Potvin arrived here on the 
steamer "City of Cleveland." He was then a young man, twenty- 
nine years of age, possessed of a powerful constitution and prodig- 
ious energy, and although his purse was nearly penniless, yet he 
was well equipped to battle for a hvelihood hi this new country. 
The mill now belonging to the Mason Lumber Company was then 
in process of erection, and although he had nevei learned the mill- 
wright's trade, he boldly applied for a job, and was set at work. 
Then, as in all subsequent years, he succeeded at whatever he 
undertook, and he was steadily employed for about six weeks. At 
the end of that time, having decided to locate here, he returned to 
Canada for his wife, who remained there until he should form per- 
manent plans for the future. Early in November he returned with 
his w^ife, and on the boat he made the acquaintance of a Mr. Mc- 
Knight, who was bringing several teams to Alpena to work in the 
woods. At that time the steamboats could not cross the bar and 
were obliged to land at a dock about a mile and a half out in the 
bay. It was arranged that Mr. McKnight should come ashore with 
Mrs. Potvin, and find her accommodations with Mrs. Minton, who 
lived in a house where the Minton Block now stands, on Second 
Street, and Mr. Potvin should remain at the dock during the night, 
in charge of the horses and oxen. This arrangement was carried 
out, and with a slice of bread and some cold meat for a midnight 
lunch, Mr. Potvin made his couch on a bale of hay, and passed the 
night in company of the team, horses and oxen. In the morning 
the cargo was brought ashore on a lighter, and Mr. Potvin pro- 
ceeded to find a home for his wife. He rented a small building and 
w^ent to housekeeping. That building is yet in existence, and doing 
humble duty as w^ood-house on the premises of Mr. James J. Pot- 
ter. In December, Mr. Potvin went into the woods, where he 
w^orked that Winter for Long & Letter. Soon after arriving here 
Mr. Potvin contemplated purchasing some lots, and one day, Mr. 
Geo. N. Fletcher took a map and compass, and piloted Mr. Potvin 
through the woods and underbrush to the point, where the Alpena 
House now stands. All that part of town was then thickly covered 
with woods, and a short distance back was a tamarack sw^amp. Mr. 
Potvin purchased tw^o lots, paying fifty and twenty-five dollars 
respectively. He worked in the woods two Winters, and during the 
Summers worked on the river and in the mills. Having by that 
time saved a little capital, he built a small hotel on his lot, and in 
1865, he moved into it. That hotel was known as the Alpena 
House, and burned January 1, 1871. He immediately rebuilt on 
a much larger scale, and has kept the house ever since. In the 
Winter of 1881 lie built a neat residence adjoining the hotel, for the 
use of his family, and also to furnish increased accommodations for 
the hotel. Mr. Potvin has participated in the general prosperiLy 
that has transformed the wilderness and the swamp into a beauti- 
ful and thriving city, and has accumulated a handsome property as 
'the result of his well directed exertions. He has always been noted 
for his kind and generous w^ays; at the same time he was a terror 
to the roughs of the earlier period. It is remembered of him that 
he was always master of his own premises, a fact well known to the 
class of men who used to be in the habit of "running things them- 
selves." He is very popular as a hotel landlord, and is now the pio- 
neer hotel keeper of Alpena. The number of those who planted 
their homes in this wilderness and still remain to see and enjoy the 
changes which time and human energy have made is very small, 
and the importance of preserving the story of their early life and 
experiences in some enduring shape is all apparent. 



THE GOLLING HOUSE. 

This is the only brick hotel in the city and is the outgrowth of 
its proprietor's industry and sagacity. The owner and proprietor, 
Mr. Charles Golhng, is a German by birth, and emigrated to Amer- 
ica in 1867, coming directly to Alpena. The first Winter after 
reaching here, he followed the footsteps of most new comers and 
worked in the woods. In the Spring of 1868, he returned to the vil- 
lage of Alpena and engaged in painting and upholstering, in both 
branches of which he was proficient. He had a painters' supply 
store, and was burned out in 1872. In 1873 he built a brick build- 
ing, intended for two sfcores. Not finding tenants he fitted up a bil- 
liard hall and restaurant, which he conducted, at the same time fol- 
lowing his trade as painter. In 1877, foreseeing that then the city 
would support another hotel, he fitted up his building for that pur- 
pose, and in the Spring of 1878 opened a hotel under the name of 
the Golling House. Since that time he has made numerous addi- 
tions and improvements, including a private residence adjoining; 
and now he has a house first-class in every particular and very pop- 
ular with traveling men. It is located near the business part of the 
city, and is a desirable stopping place for commercial travelers on 




GOLLING HOUSE, ALPENA MICH. 

that account. Mr. Golling is a gentleman who is admirably 
adapted to cater to the needs and notions of the public. He is gen- 
ial and accommodating as a landlord, and as a citizen of the place is 
enterprising and popular. In the Spring of 1883 he was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for mayor of the city, but was defeated by the pres- 
ent incumbent of that office. But few of those who come to this 
county from a foreign land succeed better in life than Mr. Golling, 
and it is greatly to his credit, that he has by his own unaided efforts 
attained a prominent position as a citizen and business man. 

THE FLETCHER HOUSE. 

This building is an immense structure, and intended more 
especially for the accommodation of Summer visitors. The discov- 
ery of the mineral springs led to the building of this hotel. It was 
built by Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher, at a cost of about $50,000, and 
opened July 12, 1872. 

The building is of wood, three stories high, with a French roof. 
The frontage extends 155 feet on Water Street, running parallel 
with the river; 140 feet on the bay, and 100 feet on Eiver Street. 
A double verandah extends around three sides, measuring over 800 
feet in length, and is accessible from every portion of the house. 
The first floor has a main entrance twelve feet wide, 250 feet of 
halls, from ten to twelve feet in width, an office 21x32, parlor 22x- 
30, dining-room, 31x50, capable of seating 150 guests (the two lat- 
ter front on the bay), a fine billiard room, barber shop and two 
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stores. The second story is divided into tnirty-six suits of rooms, 
and has over 400 feet of balls. The third story has thirty -nine 
suits of rooms, and some 400 feet of halls. Each room is supplied 
with water, lighted with gas, and heated with steam,, and are all 
well ventilated. 

Its situation when built was delightful, commanding a full and 
uninterrupted view of Thunder Bay. Mills since built, have injured 
the hotel surroulidiugs. Mr. A. Daun has kept the house since 
1877. The property has changed owners several times, and is now 
owned by a gentleman in Detroit. 



EAKLY SETTLERS. 
Bolton S^ McRae are dealers in general merchandise, and also 
very extensive operators in cedar ties, posts, poles, etc. The firm 
is composed of Henry Bolton and Donald McRae. The former is 
a native of Ireland, and first came to Alpena in 18G4, where he 
worked about two years in the mills and woods. Mr. McRae is a 
native of Montreal, Canada, and came to Alpena in 1806. The 
two gentlemen chanced to meet in Detroit, as strangers, and shortly 
afterward they came to Alpena, and May 1, 18GG, opened a grocery 
and liquor store in a small frame building, where their fine brick 
block now stands. They were burned out in 1871, and soon after 




BOLTON & MORAE BLOCK. 



erected the large brick block which they now occupy. The building 
contains two large store rooms, both of which they occupy with 
their stock of general merchandise. About the year 1871 they be- 
gan to operate in cedar, and have become the largest operators on 
the ShorCj handling about 000,000 pieces a year. They also own 
pine lands. This firm is composed of truly representative men. 
Beginning at the very foot of the ladder, they have become leading 
business men of the Shore, They are both men of high standing 
in the community, and iji point of business ability rank among the 
first. 

Charles H. Rice died June 21, 1878. The circumstances of 
his death were as follows: He was a member of the firm of 
A. F. Fletcher k Co., and, being in the mill, started to assist a boy 
in putting a belt on a pulley. He was standing near a small, iron 
shaft, revolving at the ratex)f 500 revolutions a minute. His coat 
caught in a set screw on the shaft, and in an instant he was dashed 
into eternity. Deceased* was born in Detroit, in the year 1880. 
In 1850 his father died, leaving him, the eldest of five children. 
He was very industrious, and strove nobly to supply the place left 
vacant by the death of his father. Most of the next twelve vears 



were spent at St. Clair. May, 1802, he came to Alpena, and en- 
tered actively into building up the material prosperity of the new 
town. At an early day, with other offices, he was sherift' of the 
county; was member of the city council from 1870 to 1878, and 
was president of the boom company for some time. He became 
Worshipful Master of the Masonic lodge in 1870, and held that 
position most of the time until his death. In 1808 the firm of A. F. 
Fletcher & Co. was organized, comprising A. F. Fletcher, Charles 
H. Rice and Charles L. Kimball. They built the Fletcher mill, 
and were operating it at the time of his death. After establishing 
himself in business, he commenced house-keeping with his mother, 
and thus provided for her. March -24, 1870, he married Miss Alice 
Flemming, and purchased a neat residence at the corner of First 
and Hitchcock Streets. He left a wife and four children. The ac- 
cident which caused his death produced a profound sensation in the 
city, and for the time took entire possession of the minds of the 
people. He was a man of irreproachable character, and in all the 
relations of life commanded the esteem and respect of all who 
knew him. 

A. N. Spratt is one of the live men of Alpena, and one of its 
most successful business itien. He is a native of the State of 
Maine, and is a genuine specimen of the shrewd Yankee. In 1800 
he came to Alpena and engaged in lumbering as a jobber. His 
operations increased in magnitude, until he has been one of the 
most extensive jobbers on the Shore. In 1882 he put in about 
12,000,000 feet of logs. In the Fall of 1881 he purchased an in- 
terest in the sawmill property of the J. S. Minor Lumber Com- 
pany, and December 1st, of that year, organized the Minor Lumber 
Company, of which he is president. He is also a director in the 
Alpena National Bank, and also continues his jobbing operations. 
Mr. Spratt has a wife and four children, and his family home is 
one of the finest residences in the city. It was built in 1880, and 
during the same year he built several other houses, some of which 
he still owns and rents. His family residence is located on the 
corner of Second and Hitchcock Streets. Mr. Spratt is an active 
man in public affairs, and occupies a leading position in the 
county. 

James A. Case was born in Canada in 1832, and came to Shi- 
awassee County, Michigan, in 1852. In 1804 he came to Alpena, 
and has been officially connected with the affairs of Alpena County, 
since that time. When he first settled here, he followed carpenter 
work for a short time, and then was editor and proprietor of the 
Fiiniecr for about a year. In 1800 he started a farm in Long Rapids, 
it being the firsffarm started in that township. In 1870 he pur- 
chased his present farm of one hundred acres in Alpena township, 
about two miles from the city. His family consists of a wife and 
two children. Most of his time, since coming into the county, has 
been devoted to duties of various public offices, and he has probably 
had more to do with the administration of county affairs than any 
other citizen in the county. He has been register of deeds, tow^n- 
ship treasurer, poor commissioner, and supervisor. In the last 
named office he has served five consecutive years, and for two years 
has been chairman of the board. Mr. Case is a gentleman of su- 
perior ability, and at various times -has used his pen with marked 
effect. He was conspicuous in the early history of Alpena journal- 
ism, as will be seen by reference to the newspaper histoiy of the 
county. 

Benjamin F. Luce is one of the pioneer business men of Al- 
pena, and has been one of the most extensive lumbermen on the 
Shore. He was born at Pitt#eld, Massachusetts, in 1810. In 1887 
removed to Port Huron, and was lumbering in. that vicinity until 
the Fall of 1805, when he removed to Alpena, and was a partner^in 
the extensive firm of T. Luce & Co., afterward Mason, Luce & Co. 
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In 1869 he built the elegant residence noAv owned by W. B. Corn- 
stock. In 1881 he built bis present residence. He has a wife and 
four children. One son is engaged with him in the insurance busi- 
ness, the firm being B. F. Luce & Son. Mr. Luce has been one of 
the most prominent business men of Alpena, and one of its most 
esteemed citizens. / • ' ' ^ I 

H. J. Eaton, carriage and wagon manufacturer, Alpena, was 
bom near the city of Eochester, New York. In April, 1861, he en- 
listed as a soldier in Company D, Second Wisconsin Infantry, and 
remained in the service until June, 1868. He was twice wounded: 
in the leg at the battle of Bull Eun, and in the hand at the battle 
of South Mountain. In July, 1863, he came to Alpena and worked 
at lumbering, a considerable portion of the time, for eleven years. 
In the Winter of 1864-'65 he cut out a road, that is now Washing- 
ton Avenue, and the following Summer corduroyed it. All along 
that street was then a tamarack swamp, with a dense growth of 
tamarack and cedar. Most-»of the ground where the city now 
stands was covered with tamarack, cedar and pine, and the place 
was not an attractive one. In 1874, Mr. Eaton built a shop, and 
engaged in a general wagon making and blacksmithing business. 
Soon after starting in business^ he took in a partner, and the firm 
was Eaton & McTavish, until the Fall of 1875. Since that time 
he has heen alone in business. His shop is on Chisholm Street, 
and his business has kept pace with the general growth and pros- 
perity of the place. He built his present residence in 1879. He 
has a wife and one son. Mr. Eaton has held the office of sheriff 
of the county two years and was deputy sheriff four years.. He is 
now one of the superintendents of the poor. He is a member of 
the Masonic and Odd Fellows fraternities. He belongs to the list 
of Alpena pioneers who have had a part in building up a thriving 
and substantial city. 

Martin H. Minton, deceased, was one of the pioneers of A1-. 
pena. He was born in Ireland- in 1826, and emigrated to Canada 
when about twelve years of age. He learned the shoemakers' 
trade and followed it several years in Canada, and then removed to 
Saint Clair, Mich. In 1852 he was married in Canada to Miss 
Honora O'Mara. They settled in Saint Clair, where they remained 
until 1860, when they removed to Alpena. He engaged in the 
boot and shoe business which he followed a short time and then 
went into fishing, lumbering, and at one time was in general mer- 
chandise. He was an active business man, and engaged in any 
legitimate business that offered inducements. He built the jail and 
had taken a contract to build a schoolhouse, just before his death. 
Their residence was on tlie lot now occupied by Mr. Bostwick's 
drug store. » Mr. Minton was successful in his business operations 
and accumulated a handsome property. His death occurred Febru- 
ary 8, 1868. He left a wife and four children, two sons and two ' 
daughters. One daughter is the wife of John C. Donnelly, a prom- 
inent lawyer of Detroit, where they reside. Since his death Mrs. 
Minton has built the residence on Washington Avenue which she 
now occupies, and the Minton Block, a handsome, two-story brick 
structure on Second Street, finished in 1883. 

OziAS Mather, a prominent citizen of Alpena, is one of, if not 
the oldest lumber inspector in the four counties included in this 
work. He was born and brought up in Monroe County, New York, 
about ten miles from the city of Eochester. In 1815 he began lum- 
ber inspecting at Buffalo, New York, and continued in business 
there until 1850, when he removed to Toledo, where he was exten- 
sively engaged in handhng and inspecting lumber for fourteen 
years. In 1864 he removed to Alpena, where he has since resided. 
At the time Mr. Mather arrived here with his family, dwelling 
houses were few in number and new comers were obliged to adapt 
themselves to such conveniences as the place afforded. Mr. Mather 



found two or three small rooms, which his family occupied, after 
distributing their surplus furniture among their friends. In 1866 
he built the residence he now occupies on Washington Avenue. 
He still handles lumber, but not as extensively as in former years. 
His family consists of three sons and one daughter, his wife having 
died in October, 1879. One son is at Manistique, one at Harris- 
ville and one at Alpena. Mr. Mather is the founder of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Alpena. The first services were held at his 
house, and the interests of the parish were fostered by him until 
a church edifice could be erec<|d. He is still a leading and active 
member, and his name is iHseparably connected with its history, r 
John Kesten, baker and confectioner, Alpena, is one of the 
pioneer business men of the place. He is a native of Canada, and 
came to Alpena in 1866. For two or three years after coming here 
he was in the employ of Mr. Hyatt, who at that time carried on a 
bakery in the same building that Mr. Kesten now occupies. In 
1869 Mr. Kesten started business for himself on Eiver Street. In 
1876 he bought out Geo. Master's bakery and confectionery busi- 
ness, and since then has occupied his present quarters on Water 
Street, where he first worked for Mr. Hyatt, in 1866. The build- 
ing he uses for a barn was the first permanent house built in Al- 
pena. He has a wife and fiYt children, and is a member of the 
Masons and Good Templars. 

W. D. Hitchcock is a native of Adrian, Mich., and has been a 
resident of Alpena since 1865. He graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1864, and the following year settled in Alpena. 
For two years after coming here he was salesman in the store of B. C. 
Hard wick, and at the end of that period, in company with two other 
gentlemen, purchased the stock. The firm was J. Frink & Co., 
and they carried on business about two years and were succeeded 
by Hitchcock & Cornell, who went out of business about two years 
later. Mr. Hitchcock was postmaster of Alpena ten years, and was 
succeeded by E. J. Kelley. He held the office of county clerk about 
three months and then resigned on account of holding a Federal 
office. He also held the office of county treasurer a portion of one 
term under appointment to fill vacancy caused by death of J. Frink. 
He is now steamboat agent and also has the dock under lease. He 
is a member of the Masonic fraternity, and the local company of 
State troops. 

D..W. Campbell is a naoive of Scotland and emigrated to Can- 
ada in 1849. In 1B65 he came to Michigan, and in 1866 located 
in Alpena. After coming here he worked in the woods and mills 
and afterward engaged in the manufacture of shingles. He was 
for several years one of the proprietors of the shingle-mill now 
owned by Folkerts & Masters. He is now engaged in lumbering 
and farming. He has a wife and two children, and lives on the 
corner of Oldfield and Cedar Streets. He is a member of the 
Knights of Labor. 

William Mc Master, harness maker, Alpena, is a native of 
Scotland, and emigrated to this country in 1861. In 1866 he came 
to Alpena, and opened a harness shop on Second Street, near 
where the Comstock Block now stands. In 1869 he built a shop 
on Eiver Sbreet, where he stiU carries on business. Mr. McMaster 
has been burned out at three different times, and has suffered se- 
verely thereby. He does a good business, and is regarded as a 
reliable business man. ' 

A. E. Blakley, real estate agent, Alpena, is a native of Ing- 
ham County, Mich., and first came to Alpena in 1865. He was 
clerk in the store of J. K. Miller for a short time, and then attended 
commercial college at Albion. He returned to Alpena, was clerk in 
a store until about 1868, when he bought an interest in the planing- 
mill of Bingham & Doane. He remained in that business one or 
two seasons and then went to Lansing and was deahng in grain 
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until 1876, when lie again returned to Alpena and was in company 
with his brother, J. M. Blaldey, in the grocery business one year, 
when he again went to Lansing and was dealing in grain and farm- 
ing until the Fall of 1879. Since that time he has resided in Al- 
pena. He is now in the real estate business^nd in charge of 
Mrs. Hitchcock's real estate interests in Alpena. U \^\'h, 

A. K. McDonald, attorney at law, Alpena, is a native of Nova 
Scotia, and came to Alpena County in 1865. He first located at 
Ossineke, where he was bookkeeper for a lumber firm until 1872, 
w^ien he came to the city of Alpena. He studied law and was ad- 
mitted to practice in 1873. In connection with his legal practice 
he has been largely occupied with public affairs, and has operated 
more or less in real estate. He has been circuit court commis- 
sioner, justice of the peace, police justice, prosecuting attorney and 
is now secretary of the school board, a member of the county board 
of examiners and city recorder. He belongs to the Odd Fellows, 
Knights of Honor and A. 0. U. W. He has a wife and two chil- 
dren. He built his residence on Washington Avenue in 1879. 

P. Gibbons is a native of Macomb County, Mich. April, 1867, 
he came to Alpena and worked in sawmills at mill wright work 
about nine years. He w^as appointed city marshal in the Winter of 
1877, and elected the following Spring, and has held the office 
continuously ever since. Before taking the office of marshal he 
was continuously in the employ of Jenny & Harrington. He is a 
member of the A. 0. U. W. He has a wife and four children. 
Mr. Gibbon enhsted November, 1862, in First Michigan Engineers 
and remained in sei-vice about one year. Mr. Gibbons is a faithful 
and conscientious public officer, as his long continued service fully 
attests. 

DwiNAL P. BuKER, a promincut resident of Alpena, died March 
8, 1883. He was born at Bowdoin, Maine, January 2, 1881. 
While he was still quite young his parents removed to Milo, where 
he received the benefit of a common school education, and at the 
age of nineteen, attracted by the prospect of gain and adventure in 
the then far West, he came by w^ay of the Erie canal packets and 
the lake boats to Detroit. He then worked his passage to Port 
Huron, where he engaged in the lumber business, investing his sav- 
ings in pine lands until he had attained a competency. March, 23, 
1856, he married Eachael Eay, a native of Detroit, but at that time 
a resident of Port Huron. In the Fall of 1865 he came to Alpena, 
and was engaged at hunting pine lands for Mr. Chas. W^ Eichard- 
son. In the Fall of 1878 he opened a meat market and carried on 
the meat business until his death. His dwelhng on Dock Street he 
built in 1866, and the building in which he carried on business he 
built in 1874. They had but one child, a daughter, now Mrs. W. 
F. Irwin, of Alpena, who resides with her mother at the family 
residence. Mr. Buker's mother, widow of the late Zacheus Buker, 
who was born, February, 1802, is still living with the family. Mr. 
Buker was a man of sterHng integrity and generous impulses. He 
had the confidence and esteem of the community, and his death was 
generally lamented. "^J v* i v^ \\ \ ^\ 

Douglass Scott was born in Detroit in 1 842. His father was 
one of the pioneers of that city, having lived there upward of forty 
years. In 1861 Mr. Scott enlisted in the 2d Michigan Cavalry, of 
which Gen. Phil. Sheridan was colonel. Mr. Scott was one of 
ninety men w^ho made the famous charge upon the force of Gen. 
Chalmers, July 1, 1861, at Blackland, Miss. He remained in ser- 
vice two years and eleven months, four months of which he was a 
prisoner, confined at Libby and Macon, Ga. He was discharged 
for disabihty, but re-enlisted, and continued in the service until the 
war closed. Mr. Scott was a fighting soldier, and made an envia- 
ble record. In 1866 he came to Alpena, and his first work was in 
a sawmill. He is a scaler by occupation, and has followed that a 



portion of the time. About the time the city was incorporated, law- 
lessness prevailed to an alarming extent. ' Eiots were frequent, and 
roughs handled dangerous w^eapons without regard to law or safety. 
While Mr. Carpenter was mayor, a riot had occurred in which 
revolvers were used, and the mayor ordered Mr. Scott to take a 
revolver from a rough who was fiourishing his weapon in the street. 
Mr. Scott did so, and at a meeting of citizens he was requested to 
act as marshal, the citizens agreeing to stand by him in his efforts 
to preserve order. He accepted the position and served in that 
capacity six years and nine months. It was a hard and dangerous 
service, especially during the first two years. Several attempts were 
made upon ]jis life, but he is a man made of stern stuff, and w^as 
too good a soldier in the field to be routed by a crowd of roughs. 
He put an end to lawlessness, and brought order and safety to the 
community. He was sheriff of the county in 1881 and 1882, and 
deputy sheriff two years. He has been deputy U. S. marshal four 
years. He now has charge of the cedar business of Bolton & Mc- 
Eae. He has a wife and two children. Mr. Scott is not a demon- 
strative man, but is full of nerve, and is cool and courageous. He 
has rendered Alpena good service, and is just the man for an emer- 
gency of whatever kind it may be. /j^-^^'i-^^ y 

Albert C. Eice, foreman of Fletcher, Pack & Co's old mill, is a 
native of the State of New York. In 1862 he enhsted in the army 
with Company E. 22d, Mich. Inft., and remained in the service 
nearly three years. In the Spring of 1865 he came to Alpena from 
St. Clair, Mich., and worked in the Campbell mill for a time. In 
1867 he went into the mill of which he is now foreman, and has 
remained there ever since. He has been foreman of the mill four 
years. Mr. Eice is an estimable gentleman and a good mill man. 

Sperry Oliver has charge of the lath machine at the old mill 

of Fletcher, Pack k Co. He is a native of Canada, and came to 

.Alpena in 1869 from Saginaw. He has worked in his present place 

ten years. He has a wife and three children. Mr. Oliver is an 

industrious man, and very competent in his branch of mill work. 

James Troden is a native of the State of New Hampshire, and 
one of the early pioneers of Alpena, having settled here in 1864. 
When he first came here he worked in the mills, but for the past 
fifteen years has been engaged in the fishing business. He was 
engaged in lumbering up to about 1872. He now has a fishery at 
what is known as North Point. He has a wife and two children. 
Mr. Troden was one of the first to respond to the call for soldiers at 
the outbreak of the civil war, and went out with the company known 
as New England Cavalry. He remained in service a httle more 
than two years and then came to Alpena. He has been successful 
in business, and is one of the substantial citizens of the city.|_ lil t „'> 

EiCHARD Naylor is a prominent citizen of Alpena Township, 
and one of the pioneer farmers of the county. He was born in Eng- 
land, and emigrated to this country in 1852. In the Spring of 
1861 he came to Alpena from Pennsylvania, and worked part of 
that season in the Doty mill. He then went at lumbering as a job- 
ber, and has been engaged in that business more or less to the pres- 
ent time. In 1866 he started his present farm in Alpena Town- 
ship, and has hved upon it ever since. He built his first house in 
1866, and it was destroyed by fire in 1873. Immediately after that 
he built his present house. In 1868 Mr. Naylor brought the first 
bushel of potatoes to Alpena market, and sold them for $2.50. In 
1873 he run the first milk wagon in the city. He also delivered the 
first hard wood sold in the city. Mr. Naylor has his farm under a 
high state of cultivation and produces some as fine fruit as is raised 
in any section of country. He has held a number of local offices, 
and is now a justice of the peace in. Alpena Township. He has a 
wife and nine children. "Ti iv X;: ',\ v \ )( \ S 

DAvro Pugsley, veterinary surgeon, Alpena, is one of the early 
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pioneers of this region. He is a native of Canada, and in 1861 
came to Michigan and was engaged in fishing at Port Huron and 
vicinity. In 1863 he came to Alpena and was engaged in fishing 
two seasons. He then went to Bay City and worked in a lath mill 
about two years. Then returned to Alpena and followed fishing 
until about 1868, and afterward lumbered some and was dealing 
in horses. Late years he has been the principal veterinary surgeon 
in this part of the State. He was an actor in many of the events 
and incidents of early days in Alpena, and is good authority on mat- 
ters of pioneer experiences, many of which are related in the gen- 
eral history of the county. 

Patrick McDade, proprietor of the Union House, is one of the 
old settlers of Alpena. In the Fall of 1864 he came here from 
Canada, and began as a laborer to lay the foundation of his after 
success in life. At the time of his arrival here, the present site of 
the city was principally covered with timber and everything was in 
a primitive state. There was not a four wheeled vehicle in the 
place, and there w^ere no indications of a growth such as has been 
experienced. He worked in the Oldfield mill for a time after 
reaching here, and the next year began keeping a boarding-house. 
He kept a boarding-house on the corner where Mr. Nappen's car- 
riage shop now stands, and was burned out there. In 1874 he 
built the Union House, which he still keeps. There was a livery 
barn on the lot which he used in the construction "* of his house. 
About 1870 he went into the hvery business, which he still continues. 
In addition to his other business he has two fine farms, which he 
carries on. One of them is located within the city limits and the 
other a short distance outside. He has a wife but no children. 
Mr. McDade is a man who has worked his way up in the world, and 
is now in good circumstances. ^ (X^-i V Wr j f ^ s3 ^ 

Henry Beebe is an old resident, and a leading business man of 
Alpena. He is a native of Michigan, and for many years had his 
headquarters at Bay City. As early as 1853 he was fishing at Au Sable, 
and has been familiar with the Shore region ever since that time. 
There are but few men on the Shore, at the present time, who were 
here as early as he. In 1865 he came to Alpena where he has since 
resided. The first season after reaching here he was engaged in 
fishing, and the next year he went into the grocery business, and has 
been in the trade ever since. He is now a member of the grocery 
firm of Beebe & Dane. His largest interests of late have been in 
real estate, in which he is an extensive operator. He has recently 
platted an addition to the city of Alpena, on the north side of the 
river, which addition contains upward of 400 lots. He has erected 
several buildings, some of which have been destroyed by tire. 

H. R. Gordon is a native of Scotland, and emigrated to Cana- 
da in 1848. In 1859 he came to Alpena and worked at lumbering 
two years. He then returned to Canada and remained four years, 
when he again came to Alpena and has lived here ever since. 
After coming here the second time he was clerk in a hotel for some 
time, and in 1877 went into the liquor business. 

Thomas Jermin is one of the old settlers of Alpena. He was 
born in New Brunswick, and lived in Canada for a time. In the 
Spring of 1865 he came to Alpena where he has since lived. For 
several years after coming here he was in the employ of Mason, 
Luce & Co., in their store and lumber yard, and afterward worked 
in the mills. In 1877 he went into the employ of Bolton k McRae, 
in charge of their boot and shoe department, which position he 
still holds. He has a wife and five children. 

W. J. HoEY, saw filer at the shingle-mill of Warner & Davis, 
is a native of Canada, but has spent most of his life in the States. 
He was a soldier in the Union army, having enlisted in 1862 and 
remained in the service until the close of the war. He was sergeant 
of Company D Tenth Michigan Infantry. In 1866 he came to Al- 



pena from Port Austin, Mich., and had charge of a mill for Mason 
Luce & Co. For the past ten years he has been filing, and has 
been in his present position four years. He has a wife and four 
children. He built a house in 1871 which he occupied several years 
and his present residence he built in 1882. He has several houses 
which he rents. 

James Whalen, carpenter at Alpena, is one of thfi old residents 
of Alpena. He is a native of the State of New York, and came to 
Alpena in 1862 from Port Huron. In the Fall of 1863 he enhsted 
in Company F Twenty- third Michigan Infantry, and remained in 
the service until June, 1865, after the close of the war. He went 
back to his native place in New York State, and remained about a 
year, when he returned to Alpena where he has since resided, and 
lias been engaged at carpenter work and building. He has a wife 
and two children. He built his present residence in 1876. 

E. McGiLLis is one of the old residents of Alpena. He is a 
native of Canada, and of Scotch descent, his grandfather having 
emigrated from Scotland to Canada in the year 1786. Mr. McGil- 
lis came to Alpena in 1868, and the following year built a hotel on 
Fletcher Street, which he kept about three years and then sold it. 
In 1872 he purchased the residence in which he now lives. He has 
worked at the Gilchrist mill about ten years. He has a wife and 
one son. 

Joseph Ash, of the firm of Ash & Scott, blacksmiths and 
wagon makers, Alpena, is a native of Ocikland County, Mich., and 
came to Alpena in 1865. He had learned the blacksmith's trade in 
Canada, but after coming to Alpena followed farming two years and 
then worked at his trade and carpenter work. In 1879 he went 
into business with W. E. Scott, and in 1882 they built their present 
shop. He has a wife and three children. 

James Fenson, pattern maker at the foundry of Warren & 
Macdonald, is one of the old residents of Alpena. He is a native 
of Massachusetts. In 1863 he came to Alpena from Canada, where 
he had been at work for some time. For about two 'years after 
coming here he worked in the mills and then went at pattern 
making. In 1880 he formed a partnership with another gentleman 
and they built a sawmill at Middle Island. They operated the mill 
about three years and then Mr. Fenson took up pattern making 
again, and is now in the employ of Warren & Macdonald. He has 
a wife and three children. Mr. Fenson is one of the pioneers of 
Alpena and has been a witness to the marked and rapid changes 
that have taken place. 

D. E. McDonald, of Alpena, is a native of Canada, and settled 
in Alpena in 1866. When he first came here he worked in the 
woods, and in 1874 began lumbering for himself, and is still en- 
gaged in that business. In the Spring of 1882 he was elected su- 
pervisor of the Second Ward of the city. He has a wife and three 
children, and lives in the Second Ward. He owns pine timber and 
does an extensive business at logging. 

Geo. W. Hawkins, lumber dealer and inspector, has carried 
on business in Alpena seventeen years. He was born in Butt'alo, 
N. Y., where his father carried on one of the most extensive lumber 
yards in that city. He began business there and was afterward in 
business at East Saginaw. In the Summer of 1866 he came to 
Alpena and has been engaged in buying, selling and inspecting 
lumber since that time. His only family at the present time is one 
child, his wife having died in 1873. Mr. Hawkins is one of the 
prominent lumbermen of the place and is a pioneer of the city. ^ ^ ^ ^ f^ a 
C. T. BuRRELL was born in England in 18^4, and came to this ^ / 

country in 1855. In 1863 he came to Alpena. He ^^^s a mill- 
wright by trade, and first worked on the Campbell mill, now owned 
by W. H. & E. K. Potter. He afterward built the Gilchrist mill, 
and has repaired nearly every mill in Alpena. In 1879 he went to 
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Oscoda and was with Pack, Woods k Co., two years, one year at 
the Gram mill, and is now foreman of the mill of T. F. Thompson 
& Co. October 26, 1869, he married Miss Sarah A. Broadwell, 
daughter of Hillyard Broadwell, a pioneer lumberman of Alpena. 
They have one child. In 1872-73 he built a handsome brick resi- 
dence at Alpena which his family occupy. Mr. Burrell built the 
Burrell House, one of the early hotels in Alpena, spoken of else- 
where in this work. He began to work at his trade at eleven years 
of age, and is regarded as one of the most competent mill-wrights 
on the Shore. 

Ika Stout, who settled in x^pena in 1885, died suddenly 
December 6, 1878. He was born in New Jersey in 1812, and came 
to Michigan when a young man. He lived for a number of years 
in Macomb County, and removed to Alpena in 1865, where he con- 
tinued to reside to the time of his death. He was almost con- 
stantly identified with the municipal affairs of the county or city, and 
at the time of his death was an incumbent of three offices, judge of 
probate, justice of the peace, and member of the board of education. 
He was a member of the Odd Fellows fraternity, and an honorary 
member of the Alpena Guards. He left a wife and a family of 
grown-up children. 



CITY GOVERNMENT. 

The village of Alpena was never incorporated, and was under 
township organization until the Spring of 1871. As stated else- 
where, the village was first named Fremont in a sudden burst of 
political enthusiasm. In 1859 it was deemed best to change the 
name and adopt that of the county. This was accomplished by the 
following act of Legislature : 
\An Art to cJuiiH/e the name of the rllUti/e of Fi'emont, in the CoN7it)j of 

Alpena. 

Sec. 1. The People of tJie State of Mich ifian euaet, That the 
name of village of Fremont, in the county of Alpena, State of 
Michigan, be and the same is hereby changed to Alpena. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 

Approved February 29, 1859. 

The next movement relating to the organic history of the vil- 
lage was an effort to incorporate under a village charter. 

It is very difficult, and usually impossible, to equalize the affairs 
of a township in which there is an unincorporated village, so as to 
insure complete satisfaction to all parties concerned. This difficulty 
existed in Alpena, and increased as the village grew in population 
and material importance. As early as 1863 an effort was made to 
secure a village charter. The following notice, published in the 
Fall of 1863, gives the substance of the first attempt at incor- 
j)Oiation : 

Notice is hereby given that application will be made to the 
board of supervisors of Alpena County at its annual session on the 
second Monday of October, 1863, to pass an order incorporating 
under Act of the Legislature and the amendments thereto the follow- 
ing described territory to be known and described as the incorpo- 
rated village of Alpena, viz. : 

Beginning at a point at the southeast corner of the northeast 
fractional quarter of Section 27, on Thunder Bay, running thence 
west to the center of Section 27, thence running north through Sec- 
tion 27 and 22 to a point to the center of the north side of said Sec- 
tion 22, thence east to the northeast corner of said Section 22, 
thence south eighty rods, thence east eighty rods, thence south 
eighty rods, thence east eighty rods, thence south to a point on 
Thunder Bay at the center of the south side of Section 23. 

Dated Alpena, August 31, 1863. 
David Plough, Geo. N. Fletcher, 

D. R. Joslin, Jas. K. Lockwood, 



Wm. R. Bowman, 
Abram Hopper, 
John Els worth, 
Alan son Clapp, 
John W. Glenn ie, 



Wm. H. Potter, 
LeRoy Bundy, 
John S. Ford, 
Martin Minton, 
Edward K. Potter, 



0. T. B. Williams. 
The matter was brought before the board at a meeting in Octo- 
ber, but an undercurrent of opposing influences had been at work, 
and the proposition was defeated. The defeat was charged to mis- 
placed confidence in one of the signers of the petition. 

There was not much to incorporate at that time. The actual 
population of the ]3lace did not exceed three hundred. The project 
was started early in the season, and about that time the editor of 
the local piper published an article concerning Alpena as follows: 

"Our village is situated at the mouth of a pleasant stream which 
empties into Thunder Bay, and which bears the same name of the 
bay. This beautiful bay is the finest body of water of its size 
within the whole range of the lakes. The river is navigable for 
more than fifty miles, and is well adapted to running logs and lum- 
ber. The river is winding, and a large rapids about a mile from 
its mouth is a serious impediment to the fuither navigation of ves- 
sels, but it is a splendid water power and will be vastly bene- 
ficial for manufacturing purposes. 

"The South Branch and Bean Creek running through the 
southern and western portions of the county are admirably adapted 
to lumbering purposes. Although a large portion of the county is 
pine and swamp lands, yet there are large tracts of the^ very best 
hard timber and farming lands — a sufficiency, if well cultivated, to 
sustain a large population, and a large and flourishing town, which 
we have every reason to believe this place is destined to become. 

"We greatly need roads here, and we trust that the board of 
control will do but their duty in the premises, like intelligent and 
sensible men, and satisfy the earnest wishes of our people. 

*'Our harbor also needs to be improved, and piers built out 
over the bar and the channel dredged out. We understand there is 
forming a company for the improvement of the harbor. Mr. G. N. 
Fletcher has subscribed liberally — heading the list with $5,000. 
We are heartily pleased to see a move of this character; it shows 
that our proprietors here are in earnest about the improvement of 
the town. 

"We have been advised that Chamberlain & Smith intend 
erecting a new steam sawmill, on the site of the old one. Mr. 
Oldfield has gone East and will return to commence operations on a 
large scale. The lower dam is to be completed immediately, at a 
cost to the company, when finished, of about $10,000. A new 
water-mill will be built at the dam. There will be employed in this 
vicinity, during the present season, in the different mills, from 150 
to 200 Jiands, and taking all things into consideration, the aspects 
of affairs are brightening, notwithstanding our recent heavy loss. 

"The irregularity of our mails makes it difficult oftentimes to 
get in late matter. The mail is carried between here and Bay City 
in a small coaster during the period of navigation, and is often de- 
layed a number of days on account of unfavorable winds and 
weather. Therefore we are compelled to go to press with news con- 
siderably in the rear. The best we have we give to our readers, 
and hope that they will take all the circumstances into con- 
sideration. 

"There is some effort being made to get a small propeller to 
run between this port and Bay City, which would greatly benefit 
the place and regulate the mail and business facilities, and will, we 
believe, pay the proprietor. This enterprise should certainly meet 
with much encouragement from our citizens. 

"We may look forward then, encouragingly, to the future of 
our young village, and place it upon the record that in the next de- 
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cade, in poiut of wealth, Alpena will become one of the finest coun- 
ties in the State. 

*'The village at present contains a population of between three 
and four hundred, with many fine residences and pubhc buildings — 
probably more respectable buildings of its size than any other village 
in the State.. 

<'The state of society stands ahead of most new places; sobriety 
and morahty ar6 prominent characteristics. Schools are kept up 
and literature encouraged. 

**As far as health is concerned there is no point in America 
its superior." 

In 1868, the propriety of erecting a city government was con- 
sidered and quite strongly urged. 

January 27, 1869, a meeting of citizens was held at the court- 
house pursuant to call. Dea. S. E. Hitchcock was chosen , chair- 
man, and A. G. Teft't, secretary. J. B. Tuttle then declared the 
object of the meeting to be to consider the feasibility and propriety 
of erecting a city government in the village of Alpena. 

Mr. J. H. Stevens then offered the following preamble and 
resolution : 

Whereas, Owing to the rapidly increasing population, 
and the magnitude and growing importance of the lumbering 
and fishing resources in the vicinity of Alpena, we believe the 'time 
has come when the village of Alpena should be incorporated as a 
city; and 

Whereas, In the opinion of this convention, it is the wash 
of the people of this village, as well as those interested in its 
growth* and development, that the said village, included within cer- 
tain boundaries, should be incorporated as a city, and empow^ered 
with certain independent and municipal privileges and therefore 
be it 

Resolred, That we, the members of this convention, will use 
our best efforts and earnestly request our Senator and Eepresenta- 
tive in the State Legislature to use due diligence in securing for us 
a city charter before the close of the present session of the State 
Legislature. 

After a full discussion of the advantages and disadvantages of 
a city government, J. B. Tuttle, Esq., offered the following amend- 
ment to be attached to the resolution : 

Resolved J That the amount of city taxation shall be limited 
by the charter to not exceed one quarter of one per centum in any 
one year on the value of the corporation property. 

Which amendment was carried. A vote was then taken on the 
resolution as amended, and carried. 

On motion of J. H. Stevens, it w^as voted that the charter 
should specify that the city should be divided into three w^ards. 

The following persons were then appointed to draft a charter 
to be presented for the action of the next meeting: J. B. Tuttle, 
Jas. H. Stevens, Geo. S. Lester, B. F. Luce and M. Macartney. 

The project was discussed for a time, but public sentiment was 
not ripe for the movement and the desired end was not attained. 
It was revived during the next year with similar results — except 
that public sentiment was being educated in the direction of a me- 
tropolis. 

Early in February, 1871, a meeting was held at Evergreen 
Hall to take into consideration the propriety of securing an incor- 
poration, either as a city or village. The room was filled with the 
leading men of the town, nearly all of whom w^ere tax-payers and 
identified wdth the prosperity of the place. Mr. Wm. Jenny w^as 
chosen chairman and Mr. P. M. Johnson, secretary. 

The objects of the meeting and the causes which called it w^ere 
fully and fairly stated by the chairman, when followed a discussion 
of the w^ants of the* citizens, the deficiencies of the township gov- 
ernment, and the relative merits of a city or village incorporation. 
This discussion was participated in. by Case, Stevens, Holmes, Car- 
penter, P. M. Johnson and others. It was then 



Ju'solred, That in the opinion of this meeting Alpena ought 
to be incorporated into a village by our State Legislature. 

Resolred, That this incorporation ought to provide for at least 
two supervisors to represent this village in the county board of super- 
visors. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. It Avas also unani- 
mously 

Resolred, That w^e do hereby request our Board of Supervis- 
ors to take no action for the purpose of incorporating the village of 
Alpena. 

It was then voted that the chairman appoint a committee of 
seven to draft a village charter for the consideration of the citi- 
zens of Alpena. Messrs. S. L. Carpenter, J. H. Stevens, Jas. A. 
Case, A. W. Comstock, D. McRae, J. D. Holmes and A. Hopper 
were appointed such committee, and were instructed to present such 
charter at the adjourned meeting. 

At a subsequent meeting held in the same place, on motion of 
James A. Case, the- resolution passed, applying to the State Legis- 
lature for a village charter was reconsidered. 

On motion of R. J. Kelley the resolution was laid on the table. 
The reason for this action was, that it was very doubtful whether it 
was in the province of the Legislature to grant such a charter. A 
resolution was then offered that the people of Alpena make applica- 
tion to our State Legislature to grant us a city charter. A vote 
was taken by division of the house. The resolution was carried by 
an almost unanimous vote. A resolution was then offered by R. J. 
Kelley that a petition be drawn up for signature asking the State Leg- 
islature to pass the bill for a city charter, now before that body, with 
such amendments as a committee of nine citizens of Alpena, to be 
appointed by the chairman of this meeting, shall recommend. 
Such petition, to be and remain in the hands of the committee, and 
to be sent with, and accompanying the bill as amended by the com- 
mittee. The resolution passed unanimously. On motion of David 
Plough the chairman, Mr. Wm. Jenny w^as chosen a member of 
this committee. The chairman then appointed the remaining mem- 
bers of the committee as follows: Messrs. J. H. Stevens, S. L. 
Carpenter, J. A. Case, David Plough, Donald McRae, J. D. Holmes, 
Abram Hopper and F. D. Spratt. 

The matter was taken to Lansing, and petitions containing 
about 300 names, asking for a city charter, presented to the Legis- 
lature in March. There was some opposition, and a remonstrance 
was also submitted. The charter w^as granted, however, without 
much delay, and the village of Alpena became a city. 

The act was approved March 29, 1871, the following territory 
forming the corporation: The southwest quarter of Section 13; 
the south half of Sections 14, 15 and 16; the whole of Sections 21, 
22 and 28; the w^est fractional half of Section 24, and fractional 
Sections 23, 26 and 27, in Township 31 north, of Range 8 east. 
This territory was on both sides of the river, and was taken from 
the township of Alpena. It was divided into three wards: the First 
and Second Wards comprising all the land on the south side of the 
river, and the Third all that lay to the north. The dividing hne 
between the First and Second Wards w^as as follows : Compiencing 
at a point in the center of Thunder Bay River, opposite a line be- 
tween lots 7 and 37, in block 8; thence along said Hne to Third 
Street; thence along the center of Third Street to Washington Av- 
enue, and thence west on said avenue to the center of Thunder Bay 
River. The city w^as entitled to the following officers, who were 
elected by the people: Mayor, comptroller, recorder, treasurer, 
three justices of the peace, two aldermen from each ward, one su- 
pervisor from each ward, and three constables. The comptroller, 
recorder, and aldermen, held office two years; the mayor, treasurer, 
supervisors, and constables, held office one year, and the justices of 
the peace three years; the mayor, recorder and aldermen constituted 
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the common council of the city of Alpena, and they had the power 
to appoint the following officers, who held office one j^ear: City 
attorney, marshal, street commissioner, and engineers of fire de- 
partments, besides such other officers as the council thought neces 
sary. The council had power to remove any officer, "except mayor, 
recorder, and justice of the peace, for corrupt or willful malfeasance 
or misfeasance in office, or for willful neglect of the duties of his office, 
or for any violation of any of the ordinances of common council, 
by a vote of two-thirds of all the aldermen elected." The common 
council had full control of the city finances, interests, etc., and had 
power to pass such orders, by-laws and ordinances as they deemed 
proper, only that the legislation of the council must not conflict 
with the laws of Michigan. 

As the first election took place on the first Monday in April, 
the preceding campaign was exceedingly limited, and local states- 
men were correspondingly active. When it was learned that a city 
government liad been erected, the electors were seized with a noble 
desire and j)urpose to protect that government from the rava.ges of 
political prostitution. A fraternal feeling seemed to animate mem- 
bers of all parties, and it was agreed to meet with one accord at one 
place, and nominate the besfc men for the several offices. A 
meetmg was accordingly held at Evergreen Hall, and a citizens' 
ticket made up. The day following there was disaifection visible 
among aiiumber of Democrats, in the evening a meeting was held, 
and a Democratic ticket was nominated. The contest on the 
day of election was spirited, but a majority of the voters supported 
the citizens' ticket. For mayor, Beth L. Carpenter received the 
entire vote, there being no other candidate in the field. The sev- 
eral officers elected were as follows: Mayor, S. L. Carpenter; 
treasurer, A. L. Power; comptroller, Donald McRae; recorder, A. 
Hopper; aldermen, J. H. Stephens, Geo. Richardson, H. S. 
Seage, Ira Stout, Samuel Boggs, and G. H. Davis; supervisors, 
Alex. McDonald, First Ward; James J. Potter, Second Ward; 
James McTavish, Third Ward. 

FIRST MAYOR OF ALPENA. 

Seth L. Carpenter was the first mayor of the city of Alpena. He 
was born in the State of Maine, in the year 1825. In 1846 he was one 
of the three months volunteers who w^ent to Mexico. He went from 
Woodville, Mississippi, ^\ here he had gone a short time previous. 
He returned from Mexico to Maine, where he was married. In 
'1848 he removed with his wife to Wisconsin, and the following year 
commenced the study of law. He was a young man without for- 
tune, or any portion of one, except a wife, and his studies \ were 
prosecuted under many difficulties. He taught school, and in one 
way and another succeeded in finishing his studies, and in 1854 
was admitted to the bar. He commenced the practice of law at 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin. At the end of three years he returned to 
Maine, and practiced there until 1868, when he came to Alpena. 
The first three years after coming ]iere he was bookkeeper for the 
firm of L. M. Mason & Co., afterward T. Luce & Co. In tl^e Fall 
of 1870 he was elected county clerk, and held that office one term. 
In the Spring of 1871, at the first election under the new charter, 
he was elected mayor of the city. He had, by 1872, accumulated 
considerable property, and, accompanied by his son, went to Min- 
nesota, w^here they purchased 640 acres of land, and started a 
large farm. This venture, however was a disastrous one. Grass- 
hoppers devoured everything, and at the end of three years they 
had lost nearly all they took there. In 1878, Mr. Carpenter 
returned to Alpena, and resumed his practice, which he still con- 
tinues. As mayor of the city he organized the fire department, and 
gave the first steamer its name. He was city attorney during 1881 
and 1882, and is now attorney for the Boom Company. He has a 



wife and three children. One son in California. He has been a 
member of the Masonic fraternity since 1846. Mr. Carpenter is a 
man of superior natural abilities, both as a business man and as a 
lawyer 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

The village had suffered severely from fire, and the necessity of 
fire protection had recently been demonstrated. May 19, 1871, a 
meeting was held in the hah over A. L. Power & Co's store, for the 
purpose of organizing a fire company. A large number of citizens 
attended the meetiiig, of which Mr. J. K. Lockwood was chosen 
chairman, and Mr. A. F. Fletcher, secretary. A list of sixty-four 
names were presented, and, on motion, they were unanimously de- 
clared charter members of a fire company. The following officers 
were then elected for one year: Foreman, A. L, Power; assistant 
foreman, Fred. Buchanan; secretary, Geo. W.Hawkins; treasurer, 
L. B. Howard. 

A committee of three was then appointed by the chair, consist- 
ing of Geo. W. Hawkins, J. T. Bostwick, and Wm. Johnson, to 
draffe constitution and by-laws, to be submitted to the company two 
weeks from the night of the organization. 

The following names were members of the fire department: 
A. L. Power, Fred. Buchanan, Geo. W. Hawkins, L. B. Howard, 
Geo. Plough, Theo. Luce, Thos. H. Lester, Fred. Smith, E. W^ilcox, 
A. F. Fletcher, Abe. Crowell, J. R. Beach, C. C. Whitney, Thos. C. 
Lester, A. W. Comstock, S. S. Meade, J. T. Bostwick, N. Carpen- 
ter, E. G. Johnson, Will Hitchcock, Wm. Johnson, John Kesten, 
D. G. Aber, S. A. Aber, M. McColom, R. Brabaw, M. McLeod, R. 
J. Kelley, John D. Potter, Johnson Woods, Thos. McGinn, James 
Woods, C. Jeyte, John Kerns, Benj. Haywood, Jas. Walker, A. 
Stout, Geo. Speechly, H. S. Seage, E. C. Chambeiiin, J. J. Potter, 
H. Jacobs, Ed. Thompson, Jas. Ambrose, Frank Northrop, Burt 
Buchanan, Richard Campbell, John Vance, Douglass Scott, John 
Dunford, Jarvis R. Watson, Alex. Taylor, Henry Hipbee, Roland 
Galbreth, Andrew Guyld, Geo. Jones, A.H, Mather, Daniel Thomp- 
son, Heman Kimball, H. Broadwell, James Murry, Wm. Edwards, 
Wm. Wallas. 

May 30, 1871, the city council adopted an ordinance organ- 
izing the fire department. About that time the steamer arrived and 
was named the Sa-go-na-ka-to, after a well known Indian chief. The 
name was suggested by Seth L. Carpenter, who was mayor of the 
city at the time. 

Fire Company No. 2 was organized in 1875, with D. P. Buker, 
foreman, Henry Bolton, first assistant, and Alex. Campbell, captain 
of hose company. A fire engine was purchased soon after. 

John Westrope is foreman and Thomas Stacy secretary of 
Company No 1, and Geo. McRae foreman and temporary secretary 
of Company No. 2. 

Johnston Hamilton is chief of the department. He is a veteran 
in the service, and has held the position of chief two years. 

Johnston Hamilton, chief of the Alpena fire department, is a 
native of Canada and came to Alpena in 1868. He is a tinsmith by 
trade and followed that several years after coming here. In 1878 
he opened a tinware store on Dock Street, which he still carries on. 
He is a prominent member of the societies of Odd Fellows and A. 
0. U. W. Mr. Hamilton has been more prominently identified 
with the fire department of Alpena than with any other interest, 
and has done much to bring the department to its present state of 
efficiency. He has been connected with it nine years and has held 
the position of chief two years. 

FIRST FIRE limits. 

In December, 1878, fire limits were established by ordinance 
passed by the city council. The boundaries were as follows: Be- 
ginning at a point in the center of Thunder Bay River, opposite a 
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line between lots 8 and 4, in block 8, and running along said 
line to within eighty-iive feet of Kiver Street; thence at right 
angles in a northwesterly direction to the northwest line of Third 
Street; thence along the northwest line of Third Street to the 
northeast Hne of the alley running through block 5, and one 
hundred and thirty-two feet from the southwest hne of Chisholm 
Street ;'thence at right angles in a southeasterly direction on the north- 
east line of said alley, and on a line parallel with, and one hundred 
and thirty-two feet, southwest from Chisholm Street to a point on 
the southwest side of State Street, opposite the southeast line of lot 1, 
block 3; thence at right angles along said line parallel with 
First Street to the center of Thunder Bay Eiver; thence up Thunder 
Bay River to the place of beginning. Also that territory lying mthin 
one hundred and thirty-two feet from and on both sides of Dock 
Street, on the north side of river, that lies between Thunder Bay 
River and the alley running through blocks 79 and 82. 



The following gentlemen have been mayors of Alpena : Seth 
L. Carpenter, xilbert Pack, A. W. Comstock, Geo. L. Maltz, A. N. 
Spratt, Geo. A. Butterfield, W. H. Potter, W. L. Churchill, R. M. 
Donnelly. Messrs. Maltz, Butterfield and Churchill have served 
two terms each. It is a fact deserving of record that the above 
named gentlemen are, without an exception, representative business 
and professional men. Mr. Carpenter is a lawyer, Mr. Maltz 
banker, Mr. Donnelly merchant, and the others heavy lumbermen, 
and all are gentlemen of a high order of business and executive 
ability. 

SALARIES. 

The salaries of the several city officers in 1888 are as follows: 
Mayor, $250; recorder, f650; comptroller, $600; marshal, $600; 
chief of police, $800; city attorney, $250; chief engineer of fire de- 
partment, $200. 

CITY OFFICERS IN 1888. 

Mayor, Robert M. Donnelly; recorder, John S. Mc Vicar; 
treasurer, Sylvester Westrope; comptroller, Abram R. Blakley; 
justices of the peace, Wm. A. Henderson, Charles D'Aigle, and 
Josiah B. Newton; city attorney, S. L. Carpenter; city marshal, 
Sylvester Westrope ; chief engineer fire department, Johnston Ham- 
ilton; police justice, Chas. D'Aigle; aldermen, F. M. Wheeler, F. 
D. Spratt, Chas. Brown, Chas. Lynch, J. Beck and P, Owens; 
board of education, E. K. Potter, H. S. Seage, Benj. Wagoner, J. 
C. Yiall, Otto Gjorud and Campbell. 

PRESENT MAYOR OP ALPENA. 

R. M. Donnelly, mayor of the city of Alpena was elected in the 
Spring of 1888. Mr. Donnelly was born at Concord, Pa., in the 
year 1845. At sixteen years of age he left home and vv^ent to 
Adrian, Mich., where he was clerk in a dry goods store two years. 
He then went to Tecumseh, Mich, where he was also in a 
store a short time, and then attended school at Albion. In 
1865 he enlisted in the regular army and served two years, after 
which he taught school two years in Pennsylvania. In 1872 he 
came to Alpena, and was accountant for the firm of Campbell, 
Potter & Co. about four years, and with Potter Bros, about three 
years. He then went into the grocery business as a member of the 
firm of Johnrowe & Donnelly, a firm that does an extensive and 
prosperous business. Mr. Donnelly is a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and since their organization has been a prominent mem- 
ber of the Alpena Guards, being at first, sergeant, and promoted 
step by step to the rank of major. He was elected mayor of the 
city at the Spring election in 1888, under circumstances highly 
creditable to his popularity. He is a thorough going business man 



and one who has worked his own way up in the world. He has 
a wife and three children. 

POPULATION. 

The population of Alpena in 1864 was a httle less than 400; 
in 1870, 2,400; in 1874, 8,964; in 1880, 6,158. 

VENERABLE MEN. 

In December, 1871, the editor of the Pioneer allwded to the 
sires of Alpena as follows: "Old age is declared to be honorable. 
We have a few such in Alpena, although, as in all new towns, they 
are few in number. Deacon Hitchcock, one of our oldest and most 
esteemed citizens, always cheerful and happy; Deacon Hyatt, al- 
ways busy; Capt. Maiden, the irrepressible captain, always chipper 
with a pleasant ' good morning ' for all his neighbors ; P. M. 
Johnson, hale and vigorous as a man of forty, and may perhaps 
take offense at one ranking him with the old men of Alpena; 
'Dady' Bullock, always trotting around and acting the part of 
the *old sexton' 'gathering them in' both old and young; and we 
had nearly forgotten 'Uncle Obed' with vim enough to vie with 
men of fewer years; and lastly, W.N. Draper, whose venerable frame 
yet holds a spirit undaunted by time's 'all devastating flight.' 
These be among the number whose years entitle them to our re- 
spect. " 



PRINCIPAL FIRES. 

Alpena has suffered severely from fire. For a number of years 
the fight against this destructive element had to be frequently 
renewed, and often unsuccessfully. The village was skirted with 
woods and brush, which were as inflammable as shavings, and forest 
fires were continually endangering the property of the village. 

About the first fire that occurred started in the woods, early in 
July, 1862, and on the 4th of July, spread through the settlement, 
burning a new mill, partially completed by Lockwood & Minor, and 
a number of other buildings. 

April 17, 1868, a disastrous fire occurred, which was mentioned 
in the local paper as follows : 

"One of the most disastrous fires that has ever occurred in our 
town, took place on the night of the 17th inst. The large, steam 
sawmill of Chamberlain & Smith, caught fire through some means 
which must ever remain a mystery, and with all its valuable machin- 
ery, was soon a heap of ruins, besides some 800,000 feet of lumber 
belonging to Miller & I'letcher, which was burned with it. The 
night was calm and still, not a breath of wind stirring, and, as the 
volumes of flame rolled skyward against the thick darkness of the 
night, the scene was appallingly grand. The fire was well under 
way before the alarm was given, and although every effort was made, 
to save a portion of the lumber, it was wholly out of the power of 
man to resist the roaring elements. Scarcely 20,000 feet were 
saved. The loss falls heavily on all the parties, as there was no 
insurance, we are informed. Chamberlain & Smith's loss is about 
$15,000, G. N. Fletcher's about f 12,000, and J. K. Miller about 
f5,000. 

"December 12, 1870, the courthouse and a dwelling adjoining it, 
owned by Deacon Hitchcock, and occupied by Sidney Case, were 
totally destroyed by fire. During the evening the courthouse was 
used for an oyster supper and social entertainment, by the ladies of 
Trinity Church. The county clerk's office was used as a cloak 
room, while a cook stove was put up in the judge of probate's office, 
for the purpose of stewing oysters and making coffee for the occa- 
sion. The entertainment closed about 11 o'clock, and about half 
an hour afterward the courthouse was discovered to be on fire. 
The fire had already gained such headway that the bell could not be 
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rung, and but few things could be taken from tbe house. The safe 
was not locked, and one door is supposed to have been slightly ajar, 
so that some of the records were burned up. The safe could not 
hold all the books, consequently some of them were left out and 
were destroyed. Mr. Sidney Case succeeded in saving nearly all his 
furniture. Mrs. Crowell's house was so near that it became badly 
scorched, but being continually drenched with water, saved it. A 
small barn standing in the rear and the Deacon's hot-house were 
pulled down, in time to avert the danger of the fires being spread by 
their burning. The loss amounted to about $3,000, insured for 
$1,800, of which $800 was on the courthouse, and $1,000 on the 
dwelling. 

"It is probable that the fire caught in a partition, between the 
office of the county clerk and the judge of probate, through which 
the cook stove pipe passed, and the fire falling through the open par- 
tition beneath the floor below into the draught, spread to all parts 
of the building. 

"Sunday morning, November 12, 1871, a fire broke out in the 
saloon known as Fort Donaldson, adjoining the Globe Hotel on 
Eiver Street. The losses were as follows : A. McDonald, saloon 
building, $700; Eosina Potvin, Globe Hotel building, $1,500; J. 
E. Beach, proprietor of hotel, $500; J. C. McDonald, saloon, $800. 

The most disastrous fire, excepting the fire of 1872, that has 
ever visited Alpena, occurred April 9, 1871, and destroyed the entire 
business portion of the city on the north side of the river. The fire 
broke out about midnight, in a saloon kept by Guild & Clewley, in 
the Beebe Block. An alarm was promptly given, but before the 
arrival of sufficient assistance to check the progress of the flames, 
the fire had been communicated to a dwelling-house, in rear of the 
saloon owned by Mr. Beebe and occupied by J. Sheahy at the time, 
it soon becama plain to every one that not a building on that side of 
the street, from the river to Fletcher Street could be saved, and 
that all that could be done was to save the contents of the same. 
The weather had been warm and dry. and the flames spread rapidly 
in both directions, and the fire reached the Huron House and the 
store of Bolton & McEae at about the same time. 

"The wind began to blow about the time the Huron House 
was burning, and the spread of the fire was rapid until four o'clock 
in the morning, when the wind began to abate, and the flames were 
> brought under control. 

"Many buildings were destroyed, and over a hundred citizens 

, ,were suddenly turned out into the streets, and deprived of a home 

and shelter. The local newspaper, in its account of the fire, said : 

"Our city has received a severe loss, and one that it will take 
years to recover from. The pubhc have also sustained a great loss, 
in the destruction of our two principal hotels, the Huron House and 
Star; and in the burning of the Evergreen Hall, we are deprived of 
any place for public entertainments or public gatherings, as since 
the courthouse was destroyed last Winter, the Evergreen Hall was 
the only building of the kind left in the place. Neither Mr. Boggs, 
the proprietor of the Huron, nor Mr. Beach of the Star, are able to 
build again this season, and our accommodations for the entertain- 
ment of those who may visit our city is limited. 

"Much of the destruction and spread of the flames might have 
been prevented, had there been in our city an organization for the 
purpose of extinguishing fire; but up to this time in our history, we 
have no fire companies of any kind or any fire engine, and we earn- 
estty hope and trust the first act of our newly elected city fathers 
will be to provide for the organization of a fire company and the 
purchase of a fire-engine; also that a hook and ladder company may 
be organized, so that in the future we may not be entirely at the 
mercy of the devouring flames. 

"The principal buildings burned w^ere the Huron House, Beebe's 



building, Bolton Sc McEae, dwelling-house and store on Fletcher 
Street owned by Mason, Doty & Luce, dwelling-house of Moses 
Bingham, Evergreen Hall, Star Hotel, and the store owned by J. 
C. Bowen, occupied by Folkerts & Butterfield. 

"The following is an approximate estimate of the loss, as far as 
we have been able to ascertain the same: 

"Samuel Boggs lost $10,000, insurance of $2,000 for the bene- 
fit of B. C. Hardwick, who holds a mortgage on the property. 
Blackburn's loss $2,000, insurance $1,000. Henry Beebe, $3,500, 
no insurance. A. A. Denton, meat-market, $200, no insurance. 
John Sheahy, household furniture, $250, no insurance. Bolton & 
McEae, on building and stocks, loss from $15,000 to $20,000, 
insured for $18,225, will nearly cover their loss. Mason, Doty & 
Luce, loss $1,000, partly insured. Moses Bingham, loss $2,500^ 
no insurance. J. E. Beach, loss $10,000 to $12,000, $3,000 
insured, for the benefit of T. Luce & Co., who hold a mortgage on 
the property. J. C. Bowen's loss, $4,500, insured for $3,000. 
Mrs. Smith's loss $400, no insurance. Guild & Clewley, on bill- 
iard table, saloon furniture, etc., loss $1,000, no insurance. S. 
Warner, loss $2,000, no insurance. Folkerts & Butterfield, loss 
from $2,000 to $2,500; their goods are fully covered by insurance, 
no insurance on grain or building used for store -house, back of 
Huron House. L. Masser, loss on clothing and gents furnishing 
goods $800, no insurance. The loss faUs severely on a number of 
our citizens, Mr. Boggs and Mr. Beach sustaining the heaviest loss. 
Mr. Bingham also will feel his loss severely, as he is deprived of his 
home, and has not the means to rebuild. He suffered very severely by 
the fire that destroyed the sash and blind factory of Doane & Bing- 
ham last Fall, and all of his means are invested in the new building 
which Doane & Bingham have erected on the site of the old one. 
We understand that Bolton & McEae and Mr. Beebe contemplate 
rebuilding immediately, upon the site occupied by the buildings 
belonging to them, which were destroyed, by putting up good, sub- 
stantial brick buildings." 

THE BIG FIEE. 

Alpena's great fire occurred July 12, 1872, when about fifteen 
acres were laid waste, and upward of $175,000 worth of property 
destroyed. The number of buildings destroyed was not far from 
seventy. This fire was described by the editor of the Pioneer as 
follows: — "About fifteen minutes to fiYQ o'clock in the afternoon a 
black smoke was seen rising from Boggs' barn, directly back of 
the Sherman House. The alarm of fire was immediately given, and 
the engine quickly run upon the bridge, and the hose laid. The 
blaze had broken through the roof, and the northwest wind was 
driving it with hot and hurried force upon the new and commodious 
Sherman House. Every minute seemed an hour. In seven and 
one-half minutes after leaving the engine house the steam was up, 
but the fierce flames had already wrapped their devouring arms 
around the Sherman House, and were darting a hundred fiery 
tongues into the air. The engine commenced to play, but it was 
evident that one little engine was fighting against fearful odds. 
The buildings were all built of pine wood, and burnt hke tinder. 
Goodrich's residence and jewelry store were immediately on fire, 
and the heat became intense. Aber's buildings came next, and then 
Potter Bros* hardware store. These buildings were so closely con- 
nected that no one thought of saving them. The flames then shot 
across the street like lightning, almost instantaneously setting 
fire to Blackburn's buildings, Crowell & Godfrey's Block, and 
Creighton's boot and shoe store. The fire then backed up a little, 
taking Mrs. Murray's house, and falling back on the buildings along 
Eiver Street, on both sides, and sweeping Gavagan's building. 
During this time the wind changed its course so often that it was 
impossible to tell which houses were most in danger. The Burrell 
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House and Geo. L. Maltz' residence were swept away, and the fire 
springing across Chisholm Street, danced and played from building 
to building as if gotten up for the grand amusement of the people. 
At this time it looked as if everything would be swept to the bay 
«hore, and men, women and children were running confusedly in 
wild dismay, each intent on saving something from the destroying 
element. Teams w^ere driven hurriedly in every direction, loaded 
with goods, and the streets and vacant lots were filled with house- 
hold goods, stocks from stores and every conceivable piece of mov- 
able property. Mayor Pack's residence, McDade's Hotel, J. C. 
Chisholm's two houses, Ambrose's house and paint shop, with the 
intervening houses, w^ere all burned. The fire company, though 
fighting against fearful odds, worked with as much alacrity as if 
the fire was under their control. They stood like salamanders 
where it did not seem possible for human beings to live. Several 
of them were so badly burned on their backs and shoulders as to 
need the care of a physician. Marshal Scott was everywhere 
directing the movements and caring for property. Policeman Sher- 
wood stood upon the bam where the fire first caught, calling for 
water, until the flames almost enveloped him, and was efficient in 
saving the lives of several persons. A. H. Galfney, Chas. Bullock, 
Joseph Park, William Edwards, and many others equally deserving 
of praise, made themselves conspicuous by the fearless and success- 
ful manner in which they fought the spread of the flames, saving a 
large amount of property. With excellent judgment the engine was 
used fco defend the mill, preventing the destruction of Water Street. 
Mrs. Minton's house burned, but the firemen found a shelter behind 
a krge pile of green slabs from Bewick, Comstock & Co's mill, 
\yhere they could play on Healy's store, and thus by almost a mir- 
acle saved the warehouses, stores, and docks on the river. Hyatt's 
barn took fire, but was discovered, and the fire quenched just in 
time to save the buildings easfc of River Street. A number of men 
stuck to Mr. T. H.Hunt's house until Mr. Hunt urged them to 
leave, fearing they would perish, but they stayed and saved his 
house from destruction. Mr. C. H. Rice stood upon the piazza of 
Mr. E. White's house, and another man on the roof, until the 
flgtmes were checked in that direction. At Ahe Crowell's, T. G. 
Spratt's, 0. Mather's, and G. L. Bailey's residences on the south, 
men fought the fire with determined obstinacy, checking it on the 
section Hne road and accomphshing what seemed an utter impossi- 
bility. The hose at Comstock's, Luce's and Barlow's sawmills 
were put at work, keeping everything drenched within reach. Mr. 
Barlow procured more hose of the steamer 'Marine City,' and wet 
down the Fletcher House and surroundings. Dea. Hitchcock's 
house caught fire several times, and was only saved by the exer- 
tions of Moses Bingham who remained upon the roof and drenched 
it with water. David Plough's and Daniel Carter's houses barely 
.escaped." 

The time occupied by this work of destruction was about two 
hours. Three lives were lost: Geo. B. Westbrook, Mrs. H. G. 
Westbrook, and Geo. Westby. 

The principal losses, as given by the Vloiwi'r, were as follows: 
W. Van Inwagen, $6,000; C. Golfing, $5,000; R. Ambrose, 
$8,000; F. S. Goodrich, $9,000; J. C. Chisholm, $3,700; A. P. A., 
$500; E. J. Dane, $1,000; Wm. McMaster, $3,500; Capt. Har- 
rington, $2,000; Dr. A." Warner, $1,000; Bewick, Comstock & 
Co., $2,000; A. Mc Donald, $3,500; Sam'l Boggs, $8,000; A. 
Pack & Co., $8000; C. C. Whitney, $11,000; Mrs. H. G. West- 
brook, $l,000;'j. C. Reed, $1,000; Stevens & TurnbuU, $1,000; 
Mrs. Murray, $2,500; Dr. Maiden, $2,500; Potter Brothers, 
$1G,000; a! L. Power & Co., $10,000; Galbraith & McCoUum, 
$5,000; P. McDade, $4,000; John Gavagan, $2,000; H. J. 
Eaton. $2,500; Mrs. Minton, $2,500; Odd Fellows, $400; J. W. 



Hall, $4,800; J. W. Creigh ton, $2,500; Geo. L. Maltz, $3,000; 
T. Lalonde, $2,000; C. T. Paxton, $1,200; G. ^N. Blackburn, 
$4,000; Clewley & Woods, $1,000; Crowell & Godfrey, $4,300; 
Burrell & Lee, $10,000; J. R. Beach, $5,000; Engine House, 
$1,500; M. M. Viall, $4,000; Wm. Todd, $2,000; J. C. Park, 
$1,500; L. Doyle, $4,000; Goodenow & Dow, $8,000. 

With the exception of the societies w^e have given no losses 
except those of $1,000 and upward. Thirteen of those enumer- 
ated had no insurance on their goods and buildings, the rest were 
partly insured. 

The heart of the city was destroyed, and scarcely a store 
remained on the south side of the river. But the people met the 
emergency with manful energy, and fine brick blocks were erected 
on the sites of the wooden buildings burned. It was alleged at the 
time that the fire had its origin in the bitter strife that existed be- 
tween the temperance element and liquor sellers, and the latter were 
charged with burning the city. A detective was employed to ferret 
out the matter, and several arrests were made, but the charges 
could not be sustained, and they probably were not true. The real 
cause of the fire has never been known. 

The Sherman House, back of which the fire first started, stood 
near where the Goodrich Block is now situated on Second Street. 

September 4, 1872, a fire broke out in the barn of Mr. B. F. 
Luce, and the barn, a horse, and two cows, the residence of Mr. 
i Luce, and the residence of Mr. H. Hyatt were destroyed. Mr. 
I Luce's loss was $10,000; insured for $7,500. Mr. Hyatt's loss 
was $1,000, and no insurance. The same night, the shingle-mill 
of Hopper, Davis & Co. was totally destroyed by fire. Loss, 12,000; 
insurance, $5,000. 

June 5, 1875, a fire broke out in the blacksmith and carriage 
shop of Robert Napper, on River Street, which destroyed that build- 
ing, together with a dwelling-house and barn of Elisba Harrington, 
and the dwelling of H. J. Eaton. Mr. Napper's loss was about 
$6,000, with an insurance of $1,500. Mr. Eaton's loss, $3,000; 
insurance, $2,000. Mr. Harrington's loss, $4,500; insurance, 
$3,000. 

June 12, 1875, during a terrific gale of wind, fire started in the 
slab piles and edgings near the upper part of Fletcher Street, and 
burned with great fury. A dwelling-house, belonging to Thomas 
Doyle, and the barn in the rear of the Fletcher mill boarding-house, 
were partially consumed. A span of horses in the barn, belonging 
to Charles Rice, perished in the flames. It was a critical time, as 
the woods on all sides of the city were burning, and threatened general 
disaster. On the north side, the fire ran in the woods down to Trow- 
bridge Point, in spite of the efforts of citizens to check it, until it 
reached the hemlock extract factory and warehouse, belonging to 
Smith & Doane, and in the afternoon they were entirely consumed. 
In the township of Alpena considerable property was destroyed. 

February 21, 1876, a fire started in Beebe's Block, on Dock 
Street, having its origin in the shoe shop of M. O'Brien. The block 
was entirely destroyed, in spite of the efforts of the fire department. 
Mr. Beebe's loss was about $12,000; insurance, $7,500. Mr. 
O'Brien's loss was about $4,000; insurance, $1,000. There were 
two or three other small losses. 

December 2, 1876, a fire was discovered in Jeyte's drag store, 
in the Myers' Block, and efforts were promptly put forth to extin- 
guish it but without avail. The block, together with several ad- 
joining wooden buildings, was destroyed. The losses were reported 
as follows: Myers' Block, loss about $3,000; no insurance. 
Julius Myers, loss on goods, $9,000; insurance, $3,000. Jacob 
Levyn, cigar manufacturer, loss, $5,000; insurance, $1,500. Jo- 
seph Huestis, loss, $600; no insurance; H. Jeyte, loss, $1,500; in- 
surance, $1,000. Geo. N. Fletcher, loss, $2,000; msurance, $1,000. 
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W. M. Gordon, loss, $400; no insurance. Robert Stone, loss, $450; 

no insurance. R. A. McDonald, loss, $200; no insurance. Robert 
insurance, $200. Damage to new brick block 
Co., $1,200; insured. W. H. Phelps, loss. 



Holborn, loss, $400; 
of Geo. L. Maltz & 
$100. 

THE SMALL -POX EPIDEMIC. 

• 

The Winter of 1872-73 was made memorable by the visitation 
of small-pox, which prevailed to such an extent as to become a dread- 
ful scourge. It was brought here the previous Summer by parties 
coming in from outside, and several cases of it appeared at the time, 
but, with one exception, the physicians of the city would not admit 
that it was small-pox. In December it began to spread, and during 
the next three months the city was one vast hospital. Upward of 
one thousand cases were reported, and fifty-two deaths occurred. 
Churches were closed by proclamation of the authorities, and busi- 
ness was practically at a stand- still. Alpena, during those months, 
was a stricken city. 

IMPOETANT CONTESTS. 

A history of Alpena would be incomplete without mention of 
two important contests that have occurred. 

The first was an effort to stop the sale of liquor. The agita- 
tion of this subject was begun about the year 1868, and the advo- 
cates of local prohibition succeeded in organizing an open and de- 
termined war upon liquor dealers. The leaders in this movement 
maintained a tireless vigilance, and every person suspected of sell- 
ing liquor contrary to law, was arrested. So persistently was this 
w^arfare waged, that it became the overshadowing issue of the time, 
in political, religious and social matters. An unusual degree of ex- 
citement was produced, and a feeling of intense bitterness existed. 
It lasted until about 1873, and then gradually subsided. 

, Another feature of local affairs was the work of an organiza- 
tion called the Citizens' Protective Association. This was formed 
by a union of thirty-three of the principal tax payers of the place, 
an object of which was to prevent unreasonable taxation. This 
started in the latter part of 1871. Twenty-four thousand dollars 
had been assessed for s^.hool j)urposes, which was considered an un- 
reasonable amount. A meeting of tax payers was held, and a care- 
ful calculation satisfied them that not more than $14,000 was re- 
quired for tlie object for which $24,000 was assessed. An injunc- 
tion was issued to restrain the treasurer from collecting the school 
tax, alleged to have been illegally assessed. Litigation ensued, 
and the struggle to make the injunctionists pay their proportion of 
the tax was continued six or seven years, but without success. The' 
general effect of the movement is generally admitted to have been 
salutary. 

AFTER THE FlilE. 

Some of the movements of 1872 were recorded in November of 
that year, as follows : 

NEW MILLS. 

Four new mills, designed especially for cutting timber and long 
bill stuff are to be built during the coming Winter, and there is talk of 
still another, but there will be no additions made to the shingle pro- 
ducing capacity of the place, which was, before the burning of the 
mills, noted greater than that of any one point in Michigan, and 
equal to that of the three Saginaws combined. 

THE PROSPECT. 

The absence of the customary fleet of vessels has the effect to 
check business somewhat, and to render those w^hose occupation is 
gone, during the suspension of navigation, a trifle murky ; but there 
is no let-up in the grooves of business. Preparations are being 
made to put in a fair stock of logs, which, with those held over, will 
give an ampl^ supply for the next season; there is "backbone" now 
in the lumbering business as well as in all other business in Alpena, 



and never yet were the indications so generally favorable for the 
wealtli and permanent advancement of every material interest 
therein. 

The lumber reported as "carried over" mainly, and not as "on 
hand sold," is held by the manufacturers, but is in the hands 
of parties who will not be materially affected by the delay in getting 
to market; while the experience of other years shows that the ad- 
vance on lumber, wholly or partially seasoned and on hand for the 
Spring market, more than recompenses for the interest on the cap- 
ital invested therein. 

THE FLETCHER HOUSE 

at Alpena, opened last July by W. S. Boon & Co., is thoroughly 
pleasant, commodious and well kept. Its situation is admirable for 
pleasure seekers during the "heated term," giving the fair and un- 
interrupted view of Thunder Bay, the most graceful and picturesque 
indentation found by the Shore line of any in the whole chain of 
American lakes, and cooled always by the refreshing breezes from 
over the waters of Lake Huron. The halls are broad and pleasant, 
the rooms light and cheerful with gas, and steam heating apparatus 
in each; the finish is plain, but comely, the furniture is excellent, 
the beds superb. There must be some miscalculation as to the 
amount of steam required for Midwinter use, but this and all 
other emergencies and contingencies w^ll be as they have been, in- 
telligently met and provided for under the supervision of B. & Co., 
who have already established for the house a reputation not second 
to that of any house in Northern Michigan. And as the Bancroft was 
the rallying point, the nucleus, the chief pride, the "hub" of all the 
Saginaws in the days of '59, '60, '61 and '62, and so along, so is the 
present situation of the Fletcher House to Alpena. 

REAL ESTATE OPERATIONS. 

Years ago the Coinicr prophesied of Alpena that "its day of 
speculation, as well as that of j^ermanent growth and prosperity 
would surely come," "and fortunate" it continued "wdll those be 
who are early and discreet in making their points in this direction." 
Then there were 1,500 people in Alpena, now there are 4,000. 
Then the value of church and school property was less than $5,000, 
now it is over $150,000. Then there was not a brick build- 
ing in the place, nor a mile of decent streets, nor a sidewalk, 
nor a fire department, bank, brewery, and only an apology for a 
newspaper; now the brick blocks are counted by the dozens, there 
are many miles of both streets and sidewalks, a fire department, 
with steam fire engine, two banks, two newspapers, a brick brewery, 
30x90, mercantile houses of all classes and all prospering, machine 
shops and every material element of productive industry. These 
indicate the "permanent growth and prosperity," the *' speculation" 
not strained or extravagant, but methodical, sure, and based on 
positive resources, and the prospects are just opening. We give 
some items. 

About ten years ago an "eighty" just outside the settlement, 
w^as purchased of the State for $15. A few years later it was sold 
for $300, five years ago a portion was sold at a figure which indi- 
cated $4,000 for the tract; last Summer a portion thereof was 
platted,, and $15,000 worth of lots have been sold therefrom at 
figures which indicate $35,000 for an "eighty." 

Last Winter J. B. Tuttle purchased forty acres on the section 
line road to Campbellville, averaging three -fourths of a mile from 
the bay; consideration, $4,000. Last August he platted and put 
the addition into market, and has already sold therefrom fifty lots 
which aggregate something over $12,000. All these lots will be 
built on during the year to come, and at the rate lots are now selling 
the tract will be sold out within the next sixty days, the proprietor 
realizing therefrom the snug item of $23,000. 
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Tuttle, Pack & Co., have recently put into the market a tract 
of forty-five acres, tlivided into 152 lots, in the southern portion of 
the city, facing the bay, a favorite location with many, and upon 
which they have made extensive improvements. They have already 
sold a large number of lots, and have calls already for nearly one- 
half of those which are left. 

Cavanagh & Tuttle have recently purchased a tract of twenty 
acres near the center of the city, as it has now spread, and will plat 
and put the same into the market this Fall. . 

From the several additions platted by Deacon Hitchcock, that 
courteous and hberal minded gentleman has reahzed sufficient to 
enable him to. retire and fence out the world with all its "vain glory 
and hypocrisy, envy, hatred and mahce, and all uncharitableness," 
and to enjoy his otiinN nnn f////, his strawberries and his early Yorks, 
with calm and stalwart complacency. 

CORPORATIONS. 

The Alpena Gas Co., was organized August 15th; corporators, 
Geo. N. Fletcher, Albert Pack, J, B. Tuttle, Geo. L. Maltz, Wm. 
Nason; capital, f 50,000. The usual rights and franchises have 
been granted by the Common Council, and the company will imme- 
diately lay the main pipe on Water and Second Streets, proposing 
to furnish gas to the consumers ©n those streets before the holidays. 

The Alpena Street Eailway Co., was organized September 15th; 
corporators, George N. Fletcher, Albert Pack and J. B. Tuttle; 
capital, $50,000. They propose to lay track on portions of Water, 
State, Second and Chisliolm Streets, the western terminus being near 
the point where the State Koad Bridge crosses Thunder Bay River. 
It is the design of the company to furnish facilities for transferring 
the product of the mills to the new dock, to be built at the foot of 
Chisholm Street. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The fire last Summer burned more in value of Alpena than all 
there w^as of it, besides the mills, in 1867, and yet gave ifc no mate- 
rial check, 250 buildings, including those in the burnt district wdll 
have been erected there since April, at the close of the present sea- 
son; aggregate cost thereof, at least f 350,000. H. R. Morse and 
S. E. Hitchcock have arranged to erect at the foot of Chisholm 
Street a substantial wharf for general use, 200x1,000 feet in extent, 
and to be carried into fourteen feet of water. 

Notwithstanding the planing mill, sash, door and blind factory, 
which is well and efficiently managed, and turns out all the work 
possible, with the present machinery, it is utterly inadequate to 
supply the demand in this line, and the chief need at this time is 
the amplification of facilities of this sort. 



THE ALPENA MAGNETIC SPRING. 

In 1868 a number of the business men of Alpena made up a 
fund for the purpose of sinking a well to see if the bow^els of the 
earth in this region would yield salt or other treasures. Salt, how- 
ever, was the thing sought for. 

This enterprise was started under rather unfavorable circum- 
stances. Arrangements for boring were made so late in the season 
of 1868 that navigation closed before the machinery for drilling could 
be got up from below, and it had to be brought through by land. 
After getting the drill at w^ork, slow progress was made in conse- 
quence of the hardness of the rock and a defective boiler. After 
piercing different strata of sand, gravel and boulders, the opera- 
tor came to a rock at the depth of thirty feet. The first strata of 
rock was limestone, and this was about two feet thick. He then 
came to a layer of quartz eighteen feet thick. In this quarfz he 
found a considerable quantity of copper ore. The next was four 



feet of shale. Beneath this was three and one-half feet of soap- 
stone, when he again struck limestone. 

The copper was found after boring some ten feet into the quartz 
rock. After tw^o or three feet of copper-bearing quartz, he came to 
about a foot which contained a considerable quantity of feldspar and 
mica, forming a kind of coarse granite; then again copper was found 
to the depth of about a foot more. 

At a depth of something over 400 feet a vein of mineral water 
was struck, which flowed wdth great force. In August, 1869, at a 
depth of 1,100 feet, brine was found. The discovery had an exhil- 
arating effect upon person and values. It was verily beheved that 
every resident of Alpena was sleeping, eating and moving above a 
bed of solid salt. 

In March, 1870, a depth of 1,185 feet was reached and about 
500 feet of tubing had been put into the well. The efforts to secure 
salt wxre continued until May, when a new discovery changed the 
wiiole current of popular enthusiasm, and opened a vista more en- 
chanting* than a continent of salt. 

Thursday,' May 5th, Mr. H. L. Harrison, of East Saginaw, in 
company with A. F. Fletcher, Esq., of this town, visited the w^ell, 
and after drinking of the water the former gentleman was of 
the opinion that the water carried a powerful current of electricity 
or magnetism with it, consequently he submitted it to some tests, 
one of which was that of placing his knife blade in the water and 
rubbing it on the pipe that the w^ater comes out of. This occupied 
but a moment, and it was found that the knife blade was a magnet 
of itself, and with it could be picked up pens. After this test the 
idea suggested itself to him that this water possessed the same cu- 
rative properties of the St. Louis well, and he knew of no reason why it 
should not produce the same result upon certain diseases that the 
human being was heir to, and wishing to become satisfied in this 
respect, he commenced to make inquiries as to whether a rheumatic 
subject could be obtained that would be willing to submit to a trial. 
On Friday a man by the name of E. G. Howard, who has suffered 
wdtli rheumatism for the last seven years, consented to try the ex- 
periment. On Saturday he bathed three times and the result sur- 
prised him and everybody else, for in the afternoon he was able to 
w^alk around the streets without the assistance of a cane , and that 
night slept soundly, which was something he had not done before 
in a long time, for he had been in great pain and could not rest. 
Sunday morning he was able to bathe and dress without assistance, 
and could stoop over to put on his shoes and stockings. A com- 
plete cure speedily followed. A decided sensation was produced 
and some remarkable cures experienced. A quantity of the water 
was submitted to Professor Duffield for analysis, which he reported 
as foUow^s: 

in a sralloii. 

Bicarbonate of Soda 15,736 

" Lime. 55,136 

Magnesia 62,920 

Iron 1,840 

Sulphate of Lime 30,056 

Silica and Aluminum 3,088 

Chloride of Sodium (Salt) 68,256 

Organic Matter and Loss 928 

237,960 

Total mineral constituents, 237,032 grains. Sulphuretted hy- 
drogen gas, 3.91 cubic inches. Carbonic acid gas, a trace. These 
exist in greater quantities at the well, and should be tested there. 

The spring comes from a depth of 900 feet in the rock, and all 
the artificial streams have been shut off by tuBing, consequently it 
is a true Artesian w^ell, and in support of this claim Professor 
Duffield is quoted as follows : 
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"There are," he says, "two kmdsof wells which are called 'Ar- 
tesian.' The first class w4iere parties have tuhed down in soil and 
gravel and have not entered or penetrated the rock, in which they 
merely get a water ^vhose medical power is obtained from flowing 
through some alluvial strata, and which cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called mineral waters. And second, those w^hich come from a 
great depth in the rock, and from which all superficial streams have 
been tubed off. These are the tme Artesian wells. The danger 
in the shallow wells and mere surface springs being more from or- 
ganic matter than from the lime or magnesia salts. It is now ad- 
mitted that waters containing mineral matter are better for the 
health of parties than filtered rain-water.' " 

A bath-house was built and placed in charge of Dr. J. W. Eoe, 
of Canada. 

When the wonderful proj)erties of these waters became known, 
Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher foresaw that increased accommodations must 
be provided for those who should be attracted hither. With praise- 
worthy public spirit he erected the Fletcher House, described 
elsewhere in this work, w^iich was opened to the public July 12, 
1872. 

A large bath-house was built on the Fletcher House grounds 
and was placed under charge of Dr. Wm. P. Maiden, a resident 
physician, ^he isolated location of Alpena was soon found to be 
an obstacle in the way of making it a resort for invalids. There 
being no railroad, this fountain of health-giving water could only be 
reached by boat or tedious drive overland, either of w4iich was suffi- 
cient to turn invalids in another direction. The mineral properties 
of the water destroyed the tubing in the well and it was not re- 
paired. The bath-house was converted into a mill boarding-house, 
so that about all there is remaining is the natural spring of water J 
waiting until Alpena shall be united in iron bands wdth the outer 
w^orld, to be again utilized as a fountain of health. 



BANKING. 



ALPENA NATIONAL BANK. 



This bank is the outgrowth of a business established by Geo. 
L. Maltz in April, 1872. The style of the firm was Geo. L. Maltz 
& Co., who carried on a general banking business under the name 
of the Exchange Bank until 1876. t'rom that time Mr. Maltz con- 
tinued the business alone until February 1, 1883, wiien the Alpena 
National Bank w^as incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
The directors of the bank are Geo. L. Maltz, Chas. W. Eichardson, 
F. W. Gilchrist, W. H. Potter, H. D. Churchill, N. D. Spratt, 
W. H. Johnson. Officers: Geo. L. Maltz, president; Chas. W. 
Eichardson, vice-president; John C. Comfort, cashier. The bank 
is located in elegant business apartments on the corner of Second 
and Water Streets. The building in which the bank is located was 
built by Mr. Maltz in 1876. The bank does a large business and is 
under very successful management. 

Geokge L. Maltz, president of the bank, is one of the repre- 
sentative men of Alpena. He w^as born in Brooklyn, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 30, 1842. In 1846 he removed to Detroit, Mich., with his 
parents, and resided there until 1872. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of that city. When sixteen years of age he was appointed 
ticket agent of the Grand Trunk Eailway. At the commencement 
of the civil war he resigned his position and enlisted as a private in 
Company I, Fourth Eegiment, Michigan Infantry, May, 1861. He 
served three years and rose to be commandant of Company E, and 
was subsequently appointed adjutant of his regiment. He was 
wounded at the battle of Meehanicsville, during the seven days' 
fight before Eichmond, and taken prisoner in the hospital at Savage 



Station. He was confined in Libby prison for two months, after 
which he was exchanged and returned to his command. June 3, 
1864, he was again wounded, and was incapacitated from further 
duty, he was accordingly mustered out of service with his regiment 
June 30, 1864. Upon his return to Detroit lie w^as appointed as- 
sistant assessor of internal revenue, and afterward cashier of the 
internal revenue office, which positions he held five years, being 
accountable to the government for upward of eight million dollars. 
In 1872, with the endorsement of bankers and business men of 
Detroit, he removed to Alpena and founded the Exchange Bank of 
Geo. L. Maltz & Co. In 1874 he was elected mayor of that city, 
and re-elected in 1875 and 1876. In April, 1877, he was elected 
on the State Eepublican ticket, one of the regents of the University 
of Michigan, for a term of eight years, commencing January 1, 
1878. Mr. Maltz has reached the j)rominent position he now holds 
by his own energy and integrity united with business ability of a 
high order. The bank building and Opera House Block are monu- 
ments of Mr. Maltz's enterprising spirit, the former of wdiich he 
built in 1875 and the latter in 1879. 

• ALPENA BANKING COMPANY. 

This company commenced a general banking business in April, 
1872, and have continued it to the present time. The company is 
composed of Charles Bewick, Detroit, Andrew W. and Wm. B. 
Comstock, Alpena. The company has a large capital, and its 
credit is second to that of no other in the State. The building in 
which their bank is located w^as built in 1871. 



ALPENA LIME WOEKS AND STONE QUAEEY. 

These w^orks are the property of Mr. W, H. Phelps, a promi- 
nent contractor and builder of Alpena, and were started by him in 
1868. The quarry is located in one corner of the city, about a 
quarter of a mile from the bridge, and produces an excellent quality 
of stone for building purposes. The new and elegant Catholic 
Church on Chisholm Street is built of stone from this quarry. In 
1879, he added an improved kiln to his lime w^orks. Mr. Phelps 
has borne a prominent part in building up the City of Alpena. He 
is a native of Macomb County, Mich., and came to Alpena in the 
Spring of 1866. He had served nearly five years in the army, 
having enlisted in 1861, in the First Michigan Cavalry, and con- 
tinued in service until the close of the war. His rank was ser- 
geant. He was a mason by trade, and after coming to Alpena he 
v/ent into business as builder and contractor. Soon after coming 
here he built a small smoke-house for Deacon Hitchcock, which 
was the first brick building of any kind built in Alpena. Mr. 
Phelps relates that the brick in the first chimney built here cost 
thirty- six dollars a thousand. He built the first brick block erected 
in the village, and, in company with Mr. Boggs, built the new 
courthouse. In 1868, he started his lime works and quarry, and 
a little later went into the grocery business. He was burned out 
in 1872, and immediately after erected a brick block on Second 
Street. He has also built another brick block on Water Street, 
which he still owns. For about two years he carried on a wagon 
and carriage shop, which he recently sold^ Mr. Phelps was the 
first Democrat elected as supervisor in the Second Ward, and has 
also held the office of Alderman from the Third Ward. His family 
residence is a handsome brick house on Washington Avenue, which 
he built in 1874. Mr .Phelps has been and still is a very active 
business man, and although he has experienced some severe reverses, 
yeth^s been a successful business man, and is looked upon as one of 
the representative men of the city. 
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WAEEEN & MACDONALD, 
Iron and Brass Founders and Machinists, are prominent manu- 
facturers of Alpena. The firm is composed of C. B. Warren and 
F. M. Macdonald. The business was started in 1875, by Jones & 
Warren. In 1876, the firm changed to Jones, Warren & Co., and 
afterward to Eddy & Warren. In 1879 the present firm succeeded 
to the business. They have greatly increased the size of buildings 
and capacity of their works, and are doing a large and flourishing 
business, and giving employmient to an average of fifteen men. 

C. B. Warken is a native of Kochester, N. Y. When a boy, 
his. parents removed to Flint, Mich., and while there, he learned 
the machinist's trade wdth his father, who carried on business at 
that place. He afterward worked in the railroad shops at Saginaw, 
and in the Winter of 1875 came to Alpena and started in business 
w4th H. G. Jones, as already mentioned. He was without capital 
w^hen he began, but, by industry and careful management, has 
worked his way into a large and flourishing business. He has a 
wife and one child. 

F. M. Macdonald is a native of Canada, and of Scotch de- 
scent. In 1872 he came to Alpena, and was engaged at scaling 
and lumber inspecting until 1879, when he became a member of 
the firm of Warren & Macdonald. He is a careful and sagacious 
business man, and what he has acquired has been through his own 
exertions and prudence. Such men give strength and stability to 
the manufacturing interests of any community. 



THE CRIPPEN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 

These works are situated on River Street, Alpena, and the 
business was originally carried on by the firm of Gilbarth & Mc- 
Cullom. In 1875 Mr. David Crippen purchased the works. They 
were destroyed by fire, and rebuilt by Mr. Crippen in 1878. The 
present proprietor is Mr. Edwin Crippen, son of David Crippen, 
who is associated with his son in the business. They have an 
extensive establishment, and are doing a large and prosperous 
business. During the past year they added a trip-hammer to their 
Works. Mr. David Crippen is a native of Canada, and came to 
Bay City in 1865. In 1867 he came to Alpena, and with a capital 
of $300 built a foundry and started business. His works were 
first located near the Comstock Mill. In 1875 he built a tug, and 
the same year purchased the property on River Street. He has 
been burned out twice, and each time rebuilt the works. Mr. 
Crippen has been a hard-w^orking man, and has made and lost a 
large amount of money. Mr. Edwin Crippen, the present proprie- 
tor of the works, has been with his father since their first coming 
to Alpena. He is a practical machinist, and a young man of good 
business habits. 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

There is probably no one better known along the Shore, than 
Mr. A. J. Lawson, the photographer. Mr. Lawson was born near 
Ottawa City, Canada. He learned his business in Canada, and in 
1872 came to East Tawas, where he opened a gallery, and did 
business there and at Oscoda for a time and then returned to 
Canada, Subsequently he resumed business at the places named, 
and in December, 1882, established himself in Alpena, still con- 
tinuing his business at Oscoda and East Tawas, all of which do a 
flourishing business. Mr. Lawson is an artist of superior ability, 
and no finer work can be found than he executes. He has hand- 
somely-furnished apartments in Alpena, and is liberally patronized 
by the people. He has made something of a specialty of views of 
logging operations, which are in active demand. Mr. Lawson is b> 
gentleman of fine social qualities, and is very popular along the 
Shore. 



ALPENA OPERA HOUSE. 



The block in which the hall is located, is situated as follows: 
Fronts on Second Street and occupies the entire space between 
Water and River Streets. There are several stores on the ground 
floor, each one with a plate glass front. The new block on each 
corner is two stories high and the hall in the center. The audience 
room is sixty-six feet square with twenty-seven feet ceihngs. The 
ceihng is finished off in panel work with a cornice around the 
entire room, which will seat very comfortably seven hundred people. 
There are five large wdndows in front with a balcony on the outside. 
Every precaution has been taken to make ifc perfectly safe, and there 
have been provided two large double doors opening out on each side 
of the hall, about midw^ay leading to large and convenient stair- 
ways, so tiiat egress is ample in case of an accident. The stage is 
twenty-five feet deep by sixty w^ide, with an arch thirty feet across. 
The stage mounting is complete in every respect and will be first- 
class all through. The drop curtain is a marvel of beauty, and 
is both unique and artistic in design and finish. It is designed to 
represent a landscape scene in Northern Italy, and has been pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be equal to anything of the kind in 
the State. The stage mounting has many different scenes, as fol- 
lows: A street, garden, park, prison, kitchen, landscape, garret, 
plain chamber, oak chamber, two handsome drawing-rooms, car, 
set of palace arches, rocky pass with rocky pieces, set of cut woods, 
dock set, and a sea view with wings and pieces that may be neces- 
sary to make many other effects and combinations. The drop cur- 
tain and scenery are first-class in every particular and will be com- 
plete in all their details. There will be two large and three small 
dressing-rooms, all in connection with the stage, and there is a door 
on the eas:. side leadmg of! from the stage to hallway. The hall 
wiU be lighted by five large chandeliers, and the stage by eighteen 
burners at the foot and thirty-nine overhead. Ventilation is good 
and nothing has been spared to make it complete in every respect. 
This piece of public enterprise was accomplished by Mr. Geo. L. 
Maltz who built the block, and is president of the Alpena National 
Bank, which is located in the Opera House Block. 

AN EVENTFUL BUSINESS CAREER. 

George S. Lester, probate judge of Alpena County, also col- 
lector of customs, has had a long and active business career, during 
which he has had twenty-eight partners in business enterprises, and 
eleven in land purchases. He was born in Washington County, 
N. Y., March 4, 1812. Moved to Cayuga County in 1883. A re- 
view of his business life he gives as follows : 

"In the month of February, 1834, I left my home — then in 
Sterling, Cayuga Co., N. Y. Stopped a few weeks in a hotel as 
clerk, at Caledonia, N. Y. Left there, and arrived at Buffalo, April 
1st. Got a situation as clerk in a wholesale, produce and liquor 
store with John Prince, at eleven dollars per month and board — 
was with him one year. Left him and went into a grocery store for 
Moses Baker, about a year. In 1836, I went into company with 
Lyman Wheeler, at Toledo, 0., in the wholesale produce and 
liquor business under the firm and style of Wheeler & Lester. In 
about three months, I was taken sick with what was called the 
Maumee fever and ague. Sold out and returned to Buffalo, and 
was sick most of the time for a year. I then went into a clothing 
store, of w^hich I had charge, at the foot of Main Street, for 
Hiram W. Perce, for part of the year of 1 836-' 37. In the Fall of 
1837, I took the remainder of the stock of clothing to Toledo and 
jobbed it off, which cleared out the business. The balance of 
1837-'38, 1 was clerk in a wholesale store of produce, fish and liquor, 
for Austin Pinney. On the 22d of May, I was married at Lake 
Elizabeth, Oakland Co., Mich., to Mary A. Hunt and returned to 
Buffalo, and continued in the employ of Pinney until the fall of 
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1839. Tlie Winter of 1839-'40, 1 travelled for bankers and brokers 
in Buffalo, between there and Toronto, Can., and other cities, 
exchanging money. 

"In the Spring of 1840, I moved to Waterford, in Oakland 
Coimtj, Mich., and worked a farm for Hon. James B. Hunt, one 
season, which I did not like. In the Fall I engaged with Messrs. 
Chester and Stringham, of Detroit, as agent to buy wheat at Pon- 
tiac, and to take charge of a flouring -mill at the village of Auburn, 
three miles from Pontiac, which I followed for two years, when they 
closed the business. I then engaged with Messrs. Gillet Sc Desnoyer, 
of Detroit, to continue in the wheat buying business, at Pontiac, 
Eochester, Utica, Canandaigua, and other points in that vicinity, 
where I furnished money to seven flouring-mills. In 1845 I went 
to Sandusky, Ohio, and sold fish and shingles for the same parties. 
In 1846, I went in company with K. B. Hubbard, of Sandusky, in 
the lumber and mill business, and built a lumber-mill at Lexington, 
Mich., which was the first steam-mill on Lake Huron. In 1848, 
we sold one-third interest in the lumber and merchandise to Watson 
Hubbard, of Connecticut. I then took an interest with John P. 
Clark, of Detroit, and bought a tract of pine lands of 1,600 acres, 
and built another mill two miles from Lexington, and formed a part- 
nership with Clark, under the firm and style of Lester & Clark, and 
run the mill some' two years and sold out to Chas. & N. B. Bradley, 
then of Milan, Ohio. I theii sold my one -third interest in the H. 
& L. mill to Langdon Hubbard. About this time I had a creditor's 
bill in chancery, and an injunction served on me by Messrs. Sydam, 
Eead & Co., of New York, for notes, drafts, etc., which I had en- 
dorsed for Gillet & Desnoyer, while in their employ for their accom- 
modation, and in which I had no interest or benefit, to the amount 
of 112,000, and |1,500 for Gillet & Son; together cost me $9,000 to 
settle for which I never got anything, G. & D. having failed in 
business, and Desnoyer dying about that time. In the Fall of 
1849, I was elected to the Legislature and spent the Winter at Lan- 
sing, and got the county of Sanilac set off from St. Clair County, 
and the county seat of Sanilac located at Lexington. I then took 
a contract with the county and built a courthouse and jail at Lex- 
ington, and made some $600 on the contract. I made some money 
while in business wdth Hubbard. Also in the Lester & Clark 
-Co. In 1852, 1 moved to Detroit, and went into the forwarding and 
commission business, and continued in that some four years — and 
lost money. While in that business I bought. and sold pine lands 
on joint account with Lothrop &Duffield,T. K. Adams, J. P. Phillips, 
* Gurdon 0. Williams and others, to the amount of over 30,000 
acres. My interest, generally, one quarter, they furnishing the 
money, and I looked up the lands, in which I made some $20,000. 
In 1855, I bought one- sixth interest in the business of Edmonds, 
North & Co., at Detroit, Vassar and East Saginaw, consisting of 
sawmill at Yassar and village property; about 6,000 acres of pine 
and farming lands; planing-mill at East Saginaw, and one at 
Detroit. Total inventory about $100,000, the liabiHties about 
$33,000 — leaving $66,000 in the business, for which I was to pay 
$7,000 for my one-sixth interest, $2,000 down, the balance in one, 
two, three and four years. On this purchase I turned out a note 
payable in saw logs for $2,000 against one Jacob Cooley, who failed 
to pay, and never did pay. Consequently I had to give up my 
interest, and lost ten months' services in the business. During the 
time, I was in the forwarding and commission business; I was also 
engaged in the buying and selling lumber, and vessels, etc. I ad- 
vanced $1,500 to one Haynes, on a lumber contract, to be manu- 
factured at a mill then building at Pincfonning, on Saginaw Bay. 
He failed, and I was obliged to make further advances and take the 
mill. I laid out on it $1,500 to finish it up, and employed an agent 
to stock and run it some two years; and lost money both seasons. 



It then took fire from fire in the woods and burned — mill, house, 
barn and blacksmith shop, lumbering implements and everything 
connected with the business; loss, over $5000. 

The vessels I bought and sold were, as follows, viz. : One-half the 
scow'Tontiac," the "Petrel," s3hr."Harinch,"schr."Florence," "Palo 
Alto," one-half the" Agnes Barton, ""Juha Smith,brig" Jas.McBride," 
str."Frank Moore." In the vessels I was not successful; don't think 
I made any money. In 1854, I had one-third interest in a mill 
built by T. K.. Adams, Mark Carrington and myself, at Bay City. 
Sold it out the same season to Frost & Bradley ; my share of the 
loss was $1,300. In 1856 I bought and sold lumber and made some 
money. In 1857 I continued in the same business and lost money. 
That season I built a house at Port Huron, afterward sold it to 
Jacob Batchelor. In 1858 I bought the old Dan's estate mill, at 
Port Huron, and run it two seasons, and come out about even, and 
sold it to John and Henry Howard. In 1861 I run two mills for 
N. P. Stewart, at Bay City, or rather opposite to the city, the Drake 
mill and the Bangor mill, and lost some money by advancing and 
using my credit for repairs and new machinery for the mills. Stew- 
art failed and I lost money in the operation. In 1862, I run a mill 
at Alpena lor Geo. N. Fletcher by the thousand. In 1863, I went 
in company with Nathan Eeeve & Wm. Long and built a steam saw- 
mill at Alpena, known for several years as the Lester mill — after, as 
Mason & Luce mill — as it was sold to them. In 1865, I went in 
company with L. M. Mason & Co., under the name and style of 
Mason, Lester & Co. in the mercantile business, for one year — our 
sales amounting to about $100,000- - the Luces then came to Alpena 
and took the business. In 1866 I built a shingle-mill in company 
with A. H. McFadden & Hoy, known as the Hoy & Co. mill; this 
was the first shingle-mill built in Alpena. I sold my interest to B. 
E. Young. I then built another shingle-mill at Campb^llville, in 
company with B. H. Campbell and Chas. Thompson, known as the 
Thompson & Co. mill. In 1869 I went in company with Fulton 
Bundy, in a log and lumber job in which I lost some $3,500. In 
1872 I w^ent into the goods business at Alpena, on my own account. 
'After a short time P. M. Johnson went in with me, under the firm 
and style of P. M. Johnson & Co. After some six months, brother 
David and his son David took Johnson's place and changed the firm 
and style to D. Lester & Co., and continued the business until the 
Fall of 1873, when we closed out the business with a loss and failed 
to be able to pay a hundred cents on the dollar; greatly to my 
annoyance and discomfort. In 1873 I was engaged in the lumber 
business, buying and seUing for myself and others; also on commis- 
sion, and made some $2,000, and about $1,000 on lots and lands, 
of which I built my house where I now live. The years of 1874- 
5-6-7 and 8, I bought and sold lumber, lath and shingles on my 
own account and others ; also on commissions, mostly East ; in the 
State of New York— Buffalo, Eochester, Syracuse, Eome, Utica, 
Troy and Albany; 1879 and 1880, had the department custom col- 
lectorship of Alpena, and was agent for Geo. N. Fletcher, in selling 
city property and making collections, etc. 

"At the Fall election of 1880, I was elected to the office of pro- 
bate judge for Alpena County." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Alpena was connected with the outside world by means of the 
telegraph in 1872. 

Water works first used in the Summer of 1879. 

Telephone lines established in 1882. 

Electric lights introduced in the Spring of 1883. 

In 1864 Mr. C. W. Eichardson w^as offered a block of land on 
the south corner of Second and Chisholm Streets for $125, but 
declined to purchase. Eight years later he purchased one-third of 
the piece, or 66x100 feet, for which he paid $1,200, and it was gen- 
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In the Spring of 1883 lie sold 



erally thought he paid too much 
the lot for $5,500. 

The danger of keeping books by proxy was illustrated in the 
case of an Alpena man who could neither read nor write. When his 
regular customers would Avant drinks charged, he was in the habit 
of handing them the book and a pen, and asking them to make the 
entry themselves. After a time he thought it would be a good 
idea to make some collections, and called in a friend to make^ out 
the bills and collect tliem. The saloon-keeper was somewhat aston- 
ished when he learned that the accounts were all against tlie lead- 
ing business and professional men of the city, including ministers, 
and not a farthing charged to the persons who drank his liquor. 

An incident 6f 1865 that produced great excitement for a short 
time was the shooting of a man named Crawford by Eobt. Sawyer. 
A friend of Crawford got into a row in the store of Miller, Fletcher 
& Co., during wdiich he struck Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher on the head 
with a heavy stick, and Sawyer knocked the man down with his 
fist. The next day Crawford, who had sworn vengeance upon the 
person who struck his friend, met Sawyer in the store and attacked 
him. Sawyer tried to escape, but was cornered by Crawford, and 
fearing for his hfe drew a pistol and shot Crawford through the 
body, killing him almost instantly. The excitement was intense. 
Sawyer hid himself, and Obed Smith, mounting a box, commanded 
peace in the name of all the authorities. After a little time had 
elapsed, Sawyer, who was w^aiting to give himself up, was arrested 
and confined in the courthouse, a guard being stationed over him. 
In due time he w..s examined before John Chisholm, a justice of 
the peace, who instructed the jury to bring in a verdict of murder in 
the first degree. The jury obeyed, and the justice bound the pris- 
oner over in $500,000 bonds, in default of which he was dommitted 
to the jail at Saginaw. Of course the bail was not furnished, and 
he was taken down the Shore, on the way to Sciginaw. On the 
way down the officers got drunk, and instead of going to Saginaw^ 
landed their prisoner in the }3ay City jail. A short time afterward, 
as soon as it was learned in Alpena that the prisoner was in the 
Bay City jail, a letter was written to the jailer, stating that Sawyer 
w^as being unlawfully confined in jail there, and that in so doing 
the jailer was liable to action for false imprisonment. The jailer 
being absent his wdfe read the letter, and, frightened by the con- 
tents, opened the prisoner's door and allowed him his liberty. He 
remained in Bay City a short time, and then w^ent to Canada, where 
he w^as living when last heard from. 

The first "raising" in Alpena w^as when the big store of Miller, 
Fletcher & Co. was built in 1858. The frame was made of heavy 
timbers, and a good deal of difficulty was experienced in getting it 
up. x\t last, by the aid of some sailors, it was nearly accomplished, 
but just as the last bent was being hauled up, it slipped, and the 
whole structure came down with a crash! Capt. Persons was up 
on the frame, and jumped just in time to escape being crushed. 



LUMBERING. 

The statistics and much information relating to Alpena saw- 
millB and lumbering may be found in the general review^s of the 
Shore, already given on preceding pages. 

The first sawmill in Alpena County was built at Ossineke, or 
Devil River, by the firm of Birch & Eldridge, in 1844. Mr. Birch 
had previously visited the mouth of Thunder Bay River in pursuit 
of a mill site, and decided to build one on the river at the rapids. 
He commenced getting out timber for a dam, but Indians inter- 
fered and drove the party away. In the Fall of 1847 the mill 
property was purcliased by David D. Oliver. That was a water- 
mill, and js-as afterward torn down, when in 1866 a steam-mill w^as 



built. That mill was destroyed by ^re in 18f2, and the following 
year the present mill was' built. It is now operated by W. H. 
Sanborn. 

The pioneer lumbermen at Alpena were Geo. N. Fletcher, 
James K. Lockwood, John S. Minor, Archibald & Murray, A. F. 
Fletcher, J. Oldfield, and Hillyard Broad well. 

THE DAM. 

The first move toward lumbering was the building of a dam. 
This was partially done in the Summer of 1858. At that time 
John S. Minor and J. Oldfield had acquired portions of Mr. Lock- 
wood's interest here, and they in company with Geo. N. Fletcher 
located the dam and arranged that Mr. Fletcher should go ahead 
and build it. It was intended to build ca-nals and furnish water 
power for mills, but they found so much quicksand that the proj- 
ect had to be abandoned. The dam was not entirely finished until 
1863. The work during the Summer of 1858 was superintended 
by William Nicholson, Senior, and David Plough and John Nichol- 
son were among the workmen. 

The first lumbering was done in the Winter of 1858-'59 by 
Archibald & Murray. They had a contract to put in the river one 
million feet, more or less, of logs for Lockwood & Minor. The logs 
were taken from Town 31 north. Range 6 east, and the contract price 
Avas about two dollars per thousand feet. Men's wages were from $14 
to $16 per month, they agreeing to stay until the drive was down. 

Mr. Samuel Boggs felled the first tree cut into saw logs ; Mr. 
E. K. Potter scaled the first log, and also measured the first cargo 
of lumber that left Alpena, which was carried by the schooner 
"Meridan," Capt. Flood, in the latter part of the Summer of 1859. 

The first steps toward building a sawmill were taken in Decem- 
ber, 1858, when Mr. John Cole arrived in Alpena, accompanied by 
a number of mechanics, for the purpose of building two sawmills, 
one at each side of the dam, which had been commenced that sea- 
son. One of the mills was for Lockwood & Minor, and the other 
for Geo. N. Fletcher. The timber was got out and framed, but 
neither was finished at that time. The timber for Mr. Fletcher's 
mill was burned up in one of the numerous fires that afflicted 
the place. 

The first mill at Alpena was built and the first lumber sawed 
in 1859. In the Spring of that year Messrs. Smith and Chamber- 
lain commenced the erection of a mill, and by the latter part of 
August, in the same year, the mill was in operation, and the busi- 
ness of sawing lumber first commenced. That mill was destroyed 
by fire, April 17, 1863, an account of which is given in the chapter 
of Alpena fires. The mill w^as immediately rebuilt, and is now 
owned and operated by Butterfield & Crable. The mill was rebuilt 
by Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher, who w^as interested in the property. 

The next mill on the river was built by Hillyard Broadwell in 
the Summer of 1859, about four miles up the river, where a dam 
w^as also built. This mill commenced running in the Fall of 1859. 
Mr. Broadwell run it until 1870. In 1871 it was sold to Speechly 
& Lee, who run it a short time. The mill stood idle for a number 
of years, and finally burned in 1882, and the dam was carried awav 
soon after. 

About the first sale of logs was made by Mr. Geo. N. Fletcher. 
They were white pine logs, and were sold at $3.50 per thousand. 
The same would now be w^orth $15 per thousand. 

Mr. G. F. Lewis, in his history of Alpena, says: "In July, 
1860, Lockwood & Minor commenced to build the steam sawmill, 
called the Island mill, completed and started it running with one 
circular saw, two days short of six weeks from the time the first 
blow was struck. Lockwood & Minor commenced to build another 
new steam sawmill in 1862, and had the frame up, when a fire 
which had been started in the woods, spread into and through the 
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town on the fourth of July, hiirning this and a greater part of the 
hiiildings of every character in the settlement. This mill was re- 
built, however, and started in October following, running one circu- 
lar saw and a siding mill." 

The Island mill was rebuilt in 1872, by John S. Minor, and is 
now owned by the Minor Lumber Co. The Home mill was burned 
a second time in August, 1864, and again rebuilt. It is now owned 
by the firm of Bewick, Comstock Sc Co. 

In 1863 tlie Oldfield mill at the dam, now owned by Chas. W. 
Richardson, was built. It was mentioned by the local paper in 
September, as follows: "The new mill of Mr. Oldfield is now ready 
to be started, at least a part of the machinery. The dam is com- 
pleted, and the water up to its full height — nine feet. This dam is 
one of the finest structures in Michigan. It has three sluice ways 
for rafts and logs, and also extensive waste-gates and flumes. It is 
a long dam across the river, about three-quarters of a mile from the 
mouth, supported by numerous cribs of stone and frame works; the 
bottom IS rocky. The mill is large and will contain one large circu- 
lar saw, one muley, and a double gang of saws. No pains have been 
spared to make it a first-class mill. It is a permanent power, for 
most of the season there will be water enough to run four such 
mills. In a year or two another large mill will be put up at the 
other end of the dam. L. M. Mason & Co., have a large frame 
all ready to go up, but have deferred it for a season." 

Lester, Long & Co., also commenced the construction of their 
mill. 

March 12, 1864, the local paper contained the following men- 
tion of lumbering matters : 

"Mr. Campbell is making preparations to put up his mill, about 
one mile up the river, early this Spring. He has already raised, 
and is finishing, a large boarding-house to accommodate the mill. 
He will extend a railroad t^ack from his mill to the bay, a few 
rods below the town, and build a dock from the shore from which 
to ship his lumber. He will commence it while the snow continues. 

"Messrs. Trowbridge are building a dock on the bay^ about a 
mile up the shore from here, and have it considerably advanced.* 
They are also extending a railroad from there to their dam, some 
six miles up the river, thus avoiding the rapids in the river; how- 
ever, it will be at a great expense. They are preparing to build a 
mill at their dam, from which the lumber will be sent down on the 
railroad to the dock for shipment. They are now building the nec- 
essary buildings to accommodate the mill. The mill will be set in 
.operation early in the season. 

"Most of the lumbering companies will probably remain in the 
woods the month out, while some are preparing to leave soon, and 
one or two small companies have closed up and come out. A very 
good business so far has been done." 

Lester, Long & Co's mill was comjjleted and started and the 
Campbell mill commenced running in September. 

In 1865 the Harrington mill, afterward owned by Hilliard, 
Churchill & Co., was built, and was considered the largest and best 
in the Alpena district. 

In 1866 three shingle-mills were built; in 1867 the sawmill 
of F. W. Gilchrist, and from this time the operations are given 
elsewhere. 

The Harrington mill was torn down, and the property is now 
owned by the Boom Company. 

The Trowbridge mills and railroad are also things of the past. 



MILLS AND MILL OWNERS. 

BUTTERFIELD & CRABLE. 

The mill of this firm is situated on the north side of the river, 
on the site of the first mill built in Alpena, by Smith & Chamber- 



lain in the Spring of 1859. The old mill was burned in 1868, and 
the present mill erected the same year. The property passed 
through several hands during its earlier years, and was known at 
one time as the Doty mill, and was operated by T. Luce & Co. In 
1868 the firm of Folkerts & Butterfield purchased the property and 
operated the mill until the Fall of 1877, when that firm was suc- 
ceeded by the present firm of Butterfield & Crable. The mill cuts 
about 14,000,000 feet of lumber a season, and employs an 
average of sixty men. 

G. A. Butterfield, of the firm of Butterfield & Crable, Al- 
pena, is a native of Monroe Comity, Mich., and began working in 
sawmills when sixteen years of age. In 1865 he purchased an in- 
terest in a mill at Algonac, and remained in business there about 
three years. In 1868 he sold out and came to Alpena, where he 
went into company with Mr. Folkerts, the firm being Folkerts & 
Butterfield. In 1877 the present firm succeeded Folkerts & Butter- 
field. Mr. Butterfield has twice been mayor of the city. He op- 
erates quite largely in lumber outside of the business of the firm, 
and during his business career has been uniformly successful. He 
has a wife and six children. 

J. H. Crable, of the firm of Butterfield & Crable, is one of 
the men in this new country who has worked his way up to a place 
among the successful business men of the lumbering regions. Mr. 
Crable is a native of Algonac, Mich., and came to Alpena in 1869 
as manager of the mill of which he is now one of the proprietors. 
He remained in that position until 1877, when he purchased the in- 
terest of Mr. Folkerts, and the firm has since been Butterfield & 
Crable. Mr. Crable still gives his attention to the operation of 
the mill. He has a wife and two children. 

W. H. & E. K. POTTER. 

The mill property of this firm is located in tbe city of Alpena, 
at what is known as Campbellville. The sawmill was originally built 
in 1868, by the firm of B. H. Campbell k Co. In tbe Fall of 1866 
Mr. W. H. Potter purchased air interest in the property, and the 
firm was Campbell & Potter. In the Spring of 1871 Mr. E. K, 
Potter purchased an interest in the business, and the firm was 
Campbell, Potter & Co., until 1878, when the Potters purchased 
Mr. Campbell's interest, and since that time the firm has been W. 
H. & E. K. Potter. The shingle-mill of this firm was built in 1867 
by the firm of C. Thompson & Co., and Avas operated by various 
parties until it finally came into the possession of the present 
owners. The mill property of this firm covers about fifteen acres 
and includes, besides the mills, a boarding-house, eight tenement 
houses, office building and a railroad running from the mills to the 
dock. They own a large amount of standing pine in Alpena and 
adjoining counties. The firm employs about 100 men in Summer 
and about 250 in Winter. The product of their mills in 1882 was 
12,000,000 feet of lumber, and 15,000,000 shingles. 

W. H. Potter is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena from 
Port Huron, Michigan, in September, 1860. Like many another 
one who has made a fortune out of lumber, Mr. Potter began life 
here as a laborer, working at logging, lumbering, etc., until the 
Fall of 1866 when he became a member of the firm of Campbell & 
Potter as already stated. He has been closely identified with the 
progress and prosperity of Alpena for twenty years, and has held the 
office of mayor of the city, and other positions of trust. He is a 
man of conservative views, and, in point of business ability, has few 
superiors. He has recently completed, on Washington Avenue, one 
of the finest private residences on the Shore. Mr. Potter" con- 
ducts his affairs quietly, but successfully, and he is regarded as one 
of the foremost citizens of the place. 

Mr. E. K. Potter is mentioned in another place. 
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W. L. & H. D. CHUKCHILL. 

The mill of this firm is situated at the mouth of the river, and 
was built in the Winter of 1871 by F. N. Barlow. He operated it 
about two years, and then, in company with Mr. Geo. Prentiss, 
organized the Alpena Lumber Company, which continued about 
four years and then made an assignment. In 1877 Messrs. W. L. 
and H. D. Churchill purchased the mill property of the assignee of 
the Alpena Lumber Company. The mill has been rebuilt twice 
since first erected. It now has one circular and gang saw and cut 
daring the , season of 1882, 17,250,000 feet of lumber, arid about 
5,000,000 lath. About fifty-five men are employed in the operation 
of the mill. The firm also have a store, and carry on a wagon shop 
in connection with their lumber business. A feature of their busi- 
ness, of some importance to the public, is a coal yard, which they 
started two or three years ago, and, having superior facilities for 
buying and shipping, have furnished the people of Alpena with coal 
at extremely low prices. 

W. L. CnuBcmLL, of the lumber firm of W. L. &H. D. Church- 
ill, is one of the representative men of the Shore region. He is a 
native of Batavia, Illinois, and began the lumber business in the 
city of Chicago, about 1868. He remained in business there until 
after the big fire. In 1872 he came to Alpena, and engaged in the 
manufacture of lumber as elsewhere stated, in the history of Alpena 
mills. During his residence in Alpena, he has taken a prominent 
part in all public afi:airs, and has been a leading member of the 
Democratic party. In the Fall of 1874, he was elected a member of 
the State Legislature from this district, and served with credit to 
himself and the district he represented. In the Spring of 1881, he 
was elected mayor of the city, and re-elected in 1882. His admin- 
istration gave general satisfaction to the people of the city. He has 
been president and secretary of the Boom Company, and was the 
originator and builder of the Alpena trotting track, said to be one of 
the best in the State. He built his residence, one of the most 
attractive in the city, in 1881 -'82. Mr. Churchill is a thorough gen- 
tleman in all his relations, and the firm of \yhicly he is tlie senior i 
member ranks high in business circles,,J27/ C-^ . 7<^p^, ^ 7 ^ < 

H. D. Chuechill is a native of Batavia, Illinois, and came to 
Alpena in 1872, from Chicago. He was at first bookkeeper for the 
firm of Hilliard, Churchill & Company, and afterward had an inter 
est in the business. From 1877 to 1882, the business was con- 
ducted under the name of H. D. Churchill. In Chicago he was 
connected with the sash, door and blind business. He is a straight- 
forward business man, and bears an excellent reputation among 
businessmen. '^IDi^C^*^. ^ / '^ > 

FLETCHER, PACK & CO. 

This is one of the heavy lumbering firms of Michigan, and is 
.composed of Geo. N. Fletcher, Detroit, and Albert Pack and Frank 
W. Fletcher, Alpena. They have two lumber mills and one shingle 
mill. 

In 1864 Mr. A. F. Fletcher built a saw and shingle mill up the 
river, and operated it until 1874 when the shingle machinery was 
• taken out, and a gang put in. In 1879 the property passed into 
possession of Fletcher, Pack & Co. In the Winter of 1879-'80, they 
built a new mill on the bay shore, which commenced running in 
1880. This is a double circular mill and cut during the season of 
1882, 25,000,000 feet of lumber. The upper mill is a circular and 
gang, and cut about 16,000,000 feet of lumber in 1882. They also 
manufactured about 6,000,000 shingles. The firm employ an 
average of 150 men about their mills and about the same number in 
the woods. 

Geo.'N. Fletcher resides at Detroit, but for several years was a 
resident of Alpena, and one of the original founders of the place. 
His operations at this point extend over more than a quarter of a 



century, and his biography is given on another page. Frank W. 
Fletcher is a son of Geo. N. Fletcher, and has made Alpena his 
home since 1879. 

Albert Pack, of the firm of Fletcher, Pack & Co., belongs to a 
family of successful lumbermen. His father, George Pack, is men- 
tioned in connection with the business of Pack, Woods & Co., at 
Oscoda. Albert Pack was born in the State of New York, and 
removed to Michigan with the family. In 1865 he came to Alpena 
from Lexington, Michigan, for the purpose of locating pine lands. 
In the Fall of 1870, he located here and commenced lumbering 
under the firm name of Albert Pack & Co,, and afterward Fletcher, 
Pack & Co. as stated elsewhere. Mr. Pack has been engaged in 
lumbering since he was seventeen years of age, beginning in Sani- 
lac and Huron Counties. He has been mayor of the city one term 
and has also held the office of alderman. He takes an active inter- 
est in public affairs, but not in public offices. He is a thorough 
business man, and in point of business ability has no superior on 
the Shore. iT / ^^ ^ ^.-. 

THE MASON LUMBER CO. 

The mill of this company was originally known as the Lester 
mih, and was built in 1863-'64 by G. S. Lester, and operated about 
two years by the firm of Lester, Long & Co. That firm was suc- 
ceeded in 1866 by T. Luce & Co., which continued until 1870, and 
was succeeded by Mason, Luce & Co. In 1879 that firm was suc- 
ceeded by Charles Boot, who operated the mill until September, 
1881, when the Mason Lumber Company was organized. The 
officers are as follows : Chas. Boot, Detroit, president ; Marshall 
Jewell, Hartford, Conn., vice-president; C. E. Mason, Alpena, sec- 
retary and manager. In 1882 the old mill was torn down, and the 
present mill built. The new mill is a model one in every particular, 
and capable of cutting 20,000,000 feet of lumber a season. It has 
a circular and gang. The company employs about 100 men in all 
its operations. They have a splendid farm in Wilson Township, of 
300 acres, 150 acres of which are under a high state of cultivation 
The old mill had a capacity of about 8,000,000 feet of lumber a 
season. The firm of Mason, Luce & Co. was one of the strongest 
on the Shore, and at one time owned and operated four mills, and 
held a half interest in another mill, all at Alpena. 

C. E. Mason, secretary and manager of the Mason Lumber Co., 
was born at Port Huron, and was in the lumber business at Detroit. 
In 1870 he came to Alpena, and has been connected with the lum- 
bering interests of this region since that time. He is a son of Lo- 
renzo M. Mason, a prominent lumberman of Michigan, who is men- 
tioned elsewhere in this work, and who died in 1878. C. E. Mason 
has been secretary and manager of the company since its organiza- 
tion, fl... ^ / ^ / 7 "^ 

F. W. GILCHRIST. 

The Gilchrist mill is situated on the north side of the river, 
near its mouth, and was built by Mr. Gilchrist in the Fall of 1867. 
He first came here in 1863, to locate lands, and was here for the 
same purpose in 1864 and 1865. When he purchased his mill site 
the water came up nearly to where his office now stands, and the 
mill was built over the water. Land has been made, until he has 
now about thirty acres belonging to the mill site. He began manu- 
facturing lumber in the Spring of 1868. The mill at first h^-d an 
upright and a circular saw, and cut about 5,000,000 feet of lumber. 
In 1880 the mill was practically rebuilt, and now contains two cir- 
culars and a gang, and cut, in 1882, 20,000,000 feet of lumber. 
About seventy men are employed in the operation of the mill. 
There are a boarding-house, store and office in connection with the 
mill. Mr. Gilchrist is ranked as the wealthiest lumberman on the 
Shore. He was born at Concord, New Hampshire, and educated at 
Oberhn College, Ohio. At fourteen, he began lumbering and with the 
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exception of time spent at school, has followed that business ever 
since. His father had mills at Sand Beach, and he looked after 
them. Before coming to Alpena he was in a lumber yard at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for about two years. During the past fifteen he has 
accumulated vast lumbering interests. Besides his mill and pine 
land interests at this point he owns a half interest in twelve barges, 
and is interested in three mills and a large amount of pine in Wis- 
consin. He is also a director in the Alpena National Bank. He 
has a wide reputation as a successful business man, and no one 
outranks him in Hberality and enterprise. Clear grit has been 
prominent in his make-up from a youth, and it has told to his ad- 
vantage during. his business career. '1\ * - , 



W^l 



BEWICK, COMSTOCK & CO. 

In 1862 Mr. A. W. Comstock came to Alpena, and in 1865 organ- 
ized the firm of A. W. Comstock & Co., of which W. B. Comstock 
was a member. This firm engaged in loggmg and lumbering. 
About 1868 Mr. Charles Bewick, of Detroit, became a member of 
the firm, and in 1869 they built a shingle mill, which they operated 
until July 23d it was destroyed by fire, involving a loss of |15,000, 
on which there was $5,000 insurance. It was rebuilt in the Win- 
ter of 1874. In 1872 they purchased the Lockwood mill, called the 
Home mill. The first mill on this site was partially built in 1862, 
but was burned before completion. It was immediately rebuilt. 
In August, 1864, this one burned, and was again rebuilt. The 
firm of Bewick, Comstock & Co. employ about 200 men during the 
Summer, and manufactured in 1882, 15,000,000 feet of lumber and 
about 15,300,000 shingles, besides lath. They own at the present 
time a steam barge and two vessels. In 1872 this firm engaged in 
the banking business, which is still carried on under the name of 
the Alpena Banking- Company, which is mentioned on another 
page 
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E. 0. Avery is one of the live lumbermen of the Lake Huron 
Shore. He is a native of the State of Maine, and belongs to a 
family of pioneer lumbermen, both in Maine and Michigan. His 
father was an extensive owner of Michigan pine lands, and also 
largely interested in the manufacture of pine lumber. During his 
life he amassed a large fortune, to which his sons are adding, from 
the same business he so successfully followed. The subject of this 
sketch came to Alpena in 1871, and for several years was one of the 
firm of Eichardson, Avery & Co. This firm dissolved in 1876. In 
1877 he purchased a mill, built by Mohtor, at Rogers City. Mr. 
Avery moved it from there in 1880, and in 1881 built his present 
mill, on Trowbridge Point. Mr. Avery is notably a man of large 
enterprise and proverbial HberaHty. In the Spring of 1883 he re- 
ceived the unanimous nomination of the Repubhcan city conven 
tion, for mayor, but declined to accept it. ^ , 0^^ ^ 

Mr. Avery's mill cut, in 1882, 6,000,000 feet of lumber. 

THE MINOR LUMBER COMPANY. 

The mill on the site of the one now owned by this company 
was known as the Island mill, and w^as built in the Summer of 
1860, by Lockwood & Minor. It was commenced in July of that 
year, and was running in a Httle less than six weeks from the time 
the first blow was struck. It had one circular, and cut about 
2,000,000 feet of lumber in a season. This mill run until the Win- 
ter of 1872, improvements being made in the meantime, which 
about doubled its capacity. In 1872, a new mill was built by John 
S. Minor. This mill cuts, on an average, 16,000,000 feet of lumber 
a season. December 1, 1881, the Minor Lumber-Company was or- 
ganized by Mr. A. N. Spratt, who had purchased the property. The 
officers of the company are as follows: A. N. Sprafct, president; 
John Nicholson, vice-president; T. S. Lester, secretary; George L. 
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Maltz, treasurer. Mr. Lester gives his personal attention to the 
details of the business, and Mr. Nicholson is foreman of the mill. 

CHARLES W. RICHARDSON. 

Mr. Kichardson's mill is situated afc the dam, and was formerly 
known as the Oldfield mill. It was built by John Gldfield in 1863. 
In the Summer of 1871 it was purchased by Chas. W. Eichardson 
and Avery & Murphy, and the firm was Eichardson, Avery & Co. 
This firm operated the mill five years, when a division was made, 
Mr. Eichardson retaining the mill. In 1881 he rebuilt it. The 
mill gives employment to about forty-five men, and cut, in 1882, 
16,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Mr. Eichardson is a native of the State of Maine, and was born 
in the year 1823. At the age of nineteen years he left home to take 
care of himself, and began by working by the month. After ac- 
quiring a httle money he began jobbing for himself, and so care- 
fully worked his way along in the same successful manner that 
has characterized his whole business career. In 1864 he came to 
Alpena for the purpose of deahng in pine lands, and that was his 
business for several years. In 1870 he leased the Oldfield mill, 
and run it under the lease until the purchase in 1871. Mr. 
Eichardson is a man of some marked traits of character. He began 
fife as a poor boy in New England, and is now possessed of a large 
fortune. He is a man of calculating mind, keen perception, and 
untiring industry. All his life he has been a hard worker, and now 
keeps all his extended operations under his personal scrutiny. 

His family residence is a handsome brick house, built by his 
brother, A. E. Eichardson, on the bay shore. ^ I ^ '^ J^' 

THE PRENTISS LUMBER COMPANY. 

The founder of the business of this company is Mr. George 
Prentiss, a prominent business man of Detroit. The mill is located 
on the bay shore and was built by Mr. Prentiss in the Spring and 
Summer of 1879. In March, 1882, the Prentiss Lumber Company 
was organized with Gee. Prentiss, president and treasurer; James 
Eeid, vice-president and foreman; Henry D. Billings, secretary. 
The mill is a double circular and gang, and cut during 1882, 19,- 
000,000 feet of lumber, giving employment to an averasre of one 
hundred and fifty men. Important additions and improvements 
were made to the mill during the Winter of 1883. 

James Eeid, vice president of the company and superintendent 
of the business at Alpena, is a native of Canada, and came to Al- 
pena in 1869. He had worked at lumbering some in Canada, but 
was a carpenter by trade, and after coming to Alpena was engaged 
for several years at building and carpenter work. In 1879 he built 
the Prentiss mill and remained in the employ of* Mr. Prentiss until 
March, 1882, when he became a member of the Prentiss Lumber 
Company upon its organization. Mr. Eeid has held the office 
of supervisor one term, but gives more attention to business than 
to pohtics. He is particularly adapted to the branch of business he 
is engaged in, being a good draughtsman and an excellent me- 
chanic. He is a man of great energy and perseverance, and is in 
the habit of succeeding in whatever he undertakes. J33 , \(\\3) 

Henry D. Billings, secretary of the company, is a native of 
Massachusetts, and came to Alpena in 1881, as bookkeeper for Mr. 
Prentiss. Upon the organization of the company he was made 
secretary, a position for which ho is particularly well qualified^ 

FOLKERTS & MASTERS. 

The shingle-mill of this firm was built in 1869 by F. N. Barlow 
and D. Campbell, the style of the firm being F. N. Barlow & 
Co. They operated it about a year and it was afterward operated by 
a number of firms. First, A. Campbell & Co., then Kimball :& 
Campbell, Campbell & Nugent, E. White, A. N. Eobinson, and 
Campbell & Eobinson. In the Fall of 1880 Folkerts & Masters 
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purchased the property and are now operating the mill. In 1882 
they manufactured 10,000,000 shingles. The firm are also en- 
gaged in the mercantile husiness. Mr. Folkerts gives his attention 
to the mill and the cedar husiness, in wnich the firm are also en- 
gaged. The same gentlemen are also in the boot and shoe business, 
which is carried on under the firm name of Masters & Folkerts, and 
is in charge of Mr. Masters. 

F. C. Folkerts, an extensive business man of Alpena, is a 
native of Germany, and emigrated to this country when about 
eight years lof age. He started out in the world with nothing to 
rely upon but his own exertions. Many others have set out upon life's 
journey as scantily equipped, but all have not realized the same de- 
gree of success that has crowned Mr. Folkert's efforts. He was en- 
gaged in lumbering on the Saint Clair River for a while, and in 
1871 came to Alpena. He engaged in lumbering here and was 
also interested in the mercantile business. He has continued much 
the same line of business to the present time. In 1880 the firm of 
Folkerts & Masters purchased the shingle-mill, which they now op- 
erate, as mentioned elsewhere in this work. He is also one of the 
firm of Masters & Folkerts, boot and shoe dealers on Second Street. 
The firm deal quite extensively in cedar. Mr. Folkerts is a care- 
ful and successful business man. He is a gentleman of unques- 
tioned integrity, and stands well in the community. D I r^ ^ 

Geo. Masters, of the firms of Masters & Folkerts and Folkerts 
& Masters, proprietors of a shingle-mill and dealers in boots and 
shoes, is a native of England and came to this country in 1867. 
He spent a short time at Port Huron and then came to Alpena, 
arriving here in 1868. For about six years after coming here he 
followed butchering and then went mto the grocery and confection- 
ery business and afterward was doing a general trading business. In 
October, 1879, he went into business with F. C. Folkerts. They 
carry on the manufacture of shingles under the firm name of 
Folkerts & Masters, and also a boot and shoe store under the firm 
name of Masters & Folkerts. Mr. Masters is a gentleman of excel- 
lent social qualities and a popular merchant. Jl, }l^^ _ / ^ / -3^ 

WARNER & DAVIS. 

The mill of this firm was built in 1877 on the site of the old 
Hopper & Davis mill, which was destroyed by fire. This mill is 
supplied with excellent machinery and turned out in 1882, 13,- 
600,000 shingles. About thirty men are employed in operating 
the mill. The mill is situated at the Chisholm Street Bridge. 

Seth a. L. Warner is one of the leading and successful busi- 
ness men of Alpena County. He is a native of Oakland County, 
Mich., and came to Alpena in July, 1869. He first went into the 
store of Mason, Luce & Co., where he remained about three years. 
In 1872 he went into the mercantile business, in a frame building 
where the Com stock Block now stands. In 1877 he removed to his 
present quarters in the Opem House Block, where he has two store 
rooms, one fronting on Second and the other*on Water Street. He 
carries on an extensive business in dry goods and groceries. In 
addition to his mercantile business he is extensively engaged in 
lumbering, being one of the firm of Warner & Davis. In the 
Spring of 1877 they built a shingle-mill, which they still operate, 
employing about thirty men and manufacturing about 14,000,000 
shingles this season. They own pine land and run logging camps 
in the woods during the Winter. He has a wife and three chil- 
dren. Mr. Warner has been one of the successful business men 
of the Shore and is a man who stands higli in business circles and 
in the community. # 

Mr. Davis is mentioned on another page. 

OTHER MILLS. 

The Ossineke mill, which dates back to 1844, is operated by 
W. H. Sanborn, and cut in 1882, 4,000,000 feet of lumber. 



The Long Eapids mill of Elhs & Rogers cut, in 1882,* 500,000 
feet of lumber. 

Moses Bingham has recently completed a sawmill in Wilson 
Township, about ten miles from Alpena. 

There are two mills at Long Lake, one at the outlet, owned by 
J. D. TurubuU, and another on the creek, owned by Geo. Stubbs. 

THUNDER BAY RIVER BOOM COMPANY 

was organized in the Spring of 1868. The president was Benj. F. 
Luce; secretary and treasurer, S. M. Noxon. In 1883 E. K. Potter 
is president; H. D. Churchill, secretary and treasurer, H. B. Marsh, 
superintendent; E. J. Crable, bookkeeper. 



BUSINESS AT ALPENA IN 1882. 

LUMBER AND LATH. 

Lumber. 

F. W. Gilchrist 20,703,450 

Fletcher, Pack & Co., bay mill 25,000,000 

river mill 16,000,000 

Chas. Eichardson 18,250,000 

Prentiss Lumber Co 19,004,392 

W. L. & H. D. Churchill 17,106,497 

Bewick, Comstock & Co. . . 15,000,000 

Butterfield & Crable 14,000,000 

Minor Lumber Co 14,000,000 

Mason Lumber Co 12,500,000 

W. H. & E. K. Potter 11,000,000 

E. 0. Avery 6,500,000 

W. H. Sanborn, Ossineke 4,000,000 

Elhs & Rogers, Long Rapids 500,000 

Long Lake outlet mill 900,000 



Total 194,464,339 



Lath. 
4,500,000 

6,000,000 
3,943,000 

5,130,000 
3,500,000 
3,509,000 
2,500,000 
3.500,000 
3,500,000 



36,082,000 



W. H. &E. K. Potter... 

Warner & Davis , 

Folkerts & Masters 

Bewick, Comstock & Co. 
Chas. Richardson 



.13,600,000 
. 13,600,000 
.11,000,000 
.11,476,000 
. 5,000,000 



Total 54,676,000 



CEDAR. 
Ties. 

Bolton & McRae 225,000 

John Monaghan 223,075 

Johnrowe & Donnelly 190,000 

Folkerts & McPhee .... ..... .110,000 

Bewick, Comstock & Co 50,000 

Duncan McRae 

S. A, L. Warner 



Total 798,075 

FISH. 



Post.s. 

144,000 
118,098 
150,000 
116,000 
100,000 
25,000 
3,627 

656,725 



Poles. 

6,700 
2,000 
• 500 



9,200 



Pounds 



By sail boats 420,000 

By trap nets 560,000 

By fish tugs 690,000 

Total caught at Alpena 1,670,000 

Amount brought from Duck Island, Ont 262,000 

Total amount shipped from Alpena 1,932,000 

STEAMBOAT TRIPS. 

City of Cleveland ^S(S 

Peari 50 

Keweenaw 34 
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Flora 83 

Atlantic. 32 

No. of round trips by Detroit steamers. ... 215 

Arundel, on Bay City line 114 

Metropolis 91 

Dove 6 

Total round trips of steamers for 1882 426 

The steamer " Saginaw Valley " made one trip at the close of 
navigation. 

SUMMARY. 

Lumber, feet. 194,464,339 

Lath; pieces 36,082,000 

Shingles 54,676,000 

Fish, pounds 1,932,000 

Cedar railway ties 798,075 

Cedar posts 656,725 

Bed slats .^ 600,000 

Telegraph poles 9,200 

Vessels that reported . 710 

No. trips of passenger steamers 426 

GROWTH OF ALPENA LUMBER INTERESTS. 

The following table, giving the amounts of lumber manufact- 
ured for the years named, shows the increase of this great industry. 

Year. Feet. 

1860 1,800,000 

1861 2,000,000 

1862 4.500,000 

1863 9,000,000 

1864 12,000,000 

1865 18,000,000 

1866. 34,350,000 

1867 38,743,772 

1868 38,200,000 

1869. . 44,929,333 

1870 42,922,000 

1871 49,900,000 

1872 67,050,000 

1873 78,500,000 

1874 79,250,000 

1875 80,500,000 

1876 84,350,000 

1877. 90,500,000 

1878 100,946,126 

1879. 116,673,356 

1880 120,000,000 

1881 129,600,000 

1882 194,464,339 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 
Hon. Frank Emerick, circuit judge, was born at Ypsilanti, 
Mich., in the year 1848. He began the study of law in his native 
place, and attended the literary and law departments of the Michi- 
gan University, at Ann Arbor, where he was admitted to the bar in 
1874. He entered upon the practice of law at Ann Arbor, and 
while there held the offices of prosecuting attorney and circuit court 
commissioner of Washtenaw County. He very soon attained a 
position of prominence at the bar of that county, but being favora- 
bly impressed with the future prospects of Alpena, removed to this 
city in April, 1881, and formed a law partnership with Seth L. 
Carpenter, which continued until he entered upon his duties as cir- 
cuit judge. In April, 1882, a circuit judge was to be elected, and 
it was believed by the leading Eepublicans that Mr. Emerick could 
be elected. He was accordingly nominated and elected* flis 
record upon the bench thus far has been highly creditable to his 
abiHty as a jurist, as well as to the judgment of the men who se- 
lected him for the position. Judge Emerick is yet a young man, 
but has already earned the reputation of being a good lawyer, pos- 



sessing a high order of intellect. He is no less popular as a citizen 
than as a judge. 

J. D. Holmes, of Alpena, Mich., was born in Dresden, Lapeer 
County, Mich., May 23, 1843. He is the son of Enos B. and 
Martha (Clark) Holmes. His father was a farmer, who, in 1850, 
removed to Milford, Oakland County ; and ten years .later re- 
moved to the city of Pontiac, for the purpose of educating his chil- 
dren. There, while attendin,Q: school, Judson Holmes enlisted, 
June 19, 1861, in Company F, Fifth Michigan Infantry. In Sep- 
tember, 1861, he was mustered into service for three years, as cor- 
poral of the same company. He served with his regiment in the 
Peninsula campaign, and participated in the battles of Williams- 
burg, Seven Oaks, Charles City, Cross Koads, Malvern Hill and 
Pittsburg Landing. July 19, 1863, on account of disability from 
ill-health, he was transferred to the Veteran Eeserve Corps; and 
September 1st, was appointed second sergeant of Company D, Third 
Battalion. September 6, 1864, he was discharged from service. 
He was at that time offered a second lieutenancy in a colored regi- 
ment but declined to accept it. On liis return he entered the high 
school at Pontiac, and, with tlie exception of two Winters spent in 
teaching, remained a pupil there until 1867. 

In that year he began the study of law in the office of C. & C. 
S. Draper, and served at the same time as treasurer and constable 
of the Fourth Ward of Pontiac. In September, 1868, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar, and in July, 1869, permanently located at Alpena, 
Mich. Here he entered into partnership with Hon. J. B. Tuttle, 
now circuit judge. In 1871 and 1872, he was city attorney of 
Alpena City, and circuit court commissioner of the county. In 
1873 and 1874 he was prosecuting attorney for the county, and was 
actively engaged in prosecuting liquor dealers for violating the Pro- 
hibitory law of the State. Mr. Holmes has been an efficient 
worker in the Republican party. He was a delegate to the Repub- 
lican State Convention in 1876, from Alpena County, and was 
prominently mentioned in 1877 as the Republican nominee for the 
office of circuit judge of the Twenty-third Judicial Circuit. He has 
been chief patriarch of Thunder Bay Encampment, No. 87, of 
Odd Fellows. He united with the Baptists at Milford, in 1858, 
and is now a working member of the Baptist Church at Alpena. 
He was a delegate from the Young Men's Christian Association of 
Pontiac, to their International Convention held at Detroit, in 1868. 
And one of the delegates from the Alpena Association to the Inter- 
national Convention held at Washington, in 1871. December 9, 
1874, Mr. Holmes married Minnie 0. Persons, eldest daughter of 
Captain A. E. and Susan D. Persons. Mrs. Holmes belongs to one 
of the pioneer families of Alpena. By industry and close attention 
to business, Mr. Holmes has built up a fine practice, which is con- 
stantly increasing. He has established a reputation for honesty and 
upright professional dealing, second to none in the vicinity in which 
he resides. 

James D. Turnbull, attorney at Alpena, was born in the town- 
ship of Harvey, New Brunswick, February 5, 1843. When he was 
about nine years old his mother, with her children, removed to 
Elgin County, Ontario, the father having died in New Brunswick. 
There he received a good common school education. In 1858 he 
removed to Chelsea, Mich., and in the Summer of 1862 enlisted in 
Company K, Twentieth Michigan Infantry, in which he served 
until the close of the war. In 1865 he was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy in that company. Shortly after the close of the war he 
entered the Normal School at Ypsilanti, and graduated in 1868, 
having taken the full course. He then taught, as principal of the 
Memphis Union School, for three years. At the expiration of that 
time, he began the study of law, in the office of his brother, G. W. 
Turnbull, an attorney at Chelsea, Mich., and was admitted to prac- 
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e Washtenaw circuit, in the Winter of 1871. In the 

Spring of^l872 he removed to Alpena, and began the practice of 

aw. In the Fall of 1872 he was the Democratic nominee for 

judge of probate, and was defeated by only twenty-five majority, 

hen the Repubhcans carried the county by over 200. In 1875 

e was elected comptroller of the city by a large majority, and was 

re-elected to the same office in the Spnng of 1877. He was chair- 

an of the board of supervisors of Alpena County two years ; was 

> NX chairman of the Democratic county committee six years. In the 
>^FalI of 1878 he was elected representative and re-elected in 1880. 

^^^Mr. Tumbull is a prodigious worker and ranks among the leading 
lawyers of the State. In the Fall of 1882 he was the Democratic 
candidate for circuit judge, and defeated by Hon. Frank Emerick, 
the Eepublican nominee. Mr. TurnbuU has acquired a very large 
practice from which he has accumulated a handsome property. 

YiCTOB C. BuENHAM is an attorney and counselor at law at 
Alpena. He was born in Wayne County, Mich., April 23, 1851, 
and is a son of J. H. Burnham of Saginaw, formerly a clergyman 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of a liberal church in Sagi- 
naw, and latterly a popular speaker upon the liberal side of religious 
matters. Mr. Burnham received his education at the public schools 
where his father resided during his, ministration, and finished his 
education at Saginaw, Tecumseh, and finally at Michigan Univer- 
sity. In 1867 to 1869 he studied law in the office of one Mr. 
Powers, who was then prosecufeg attorney of Saginaw County and 
resided at Saginaw. Mr. Burnham was the youngest member 
of the class of 1871 at Michigan University. The class numbered 
117. He took the degree of Bachelor of Laws March 29, 1871. 
He continued his study of the law at the office of Green & Scofield, 
Bffy City, where he had been studying previous to entering the 
university. In 1872, at the suggestion of Hon. Isaac Marston, he 
removed to Alpena and entered the office of Hon. J. B. Tuttle. At 
that time his means were limited, but by untiring industry and 
close application to business, he has been very successful in his 
profession. He is possessed of natural gifts of a high order, and 
is considered one of the most formidable antagonists, as an advo- 
cate, in the county. In politics, Mr. Burnham is a Democrat. He 
was elected, however, to the office of prosecuting attorney of the 
county at a time when the Bepubhcan majority in the county was 
very large. He has been United States commissioner for upward 
of ten years and has also held the office of circuit court commis- 
sioner, city attorney, as well as other local offices. Mr. Burnham 
has a large practice. He is often called to other counties to assist 
in the trial of important cases, and ail matters submitted to his 
attention, whether small or large, are treated with equal care. 

John S. Minoe was born in Madison County, New York, in 
July, 1816, and moved with his parents to Canada, and settled in 
Haldimand County, Ontario. He was engaged in lumbering on the 
Grand Eiver, at Dunnville, until 1858, but previous to that had be- 
come interested in pine lands, in company with J. K. Lockwood 
and others. In the Fall of 1858 he came to Alpena, and superin- 
tended the building of 'the "Eichardson dam;" built the "Union mill" 
in 1860, and, in company with Mr. Lockwood, the "Home mill," 
which was burned before they had fully completed it. In the Fall 
of 1862, L. M. Mason was admitted as a partner, under the firm 
name of L. M. Mason & Co., which w^as continued until November, 
1867. Mr. Minor then took the "Island mill," which he carried on 
tm 1872, when he rebuilt, and continued until December 1, 1881, 
when he sold out to the present Miner Lumber Company. Mr. 
Minor's residence is in Detroit, but he spends some time each Sum- 
mer in Alpena. hC^^A 1 ' ^ \ i^ \ [ '\ o 1^, /;■' ('Tn t\ 
/ Fbanklin S. Dewey, dealer in groceries, etc., Alpena, is perhaps 
/ better known in connection with the educational than the mercan- 
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tile interests of Alpena, having been for eight years principal and 
superintendent of schools. He was born in Lenawee Comity, Mich., 
in 1845, and educated at Adrian College and the University of 
Michigan, graduating from the latter in 1869, and afterward re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Science. Two years following he 
was principal of the high school at Saginaw, and also professor of 
modern languages and natural sciences. In the Summer of 1871 
he came to Alpena, and in September entered upon his duties as 
principal of schools. In 1873 the Union School District of the City 
of Alpena was organized, and he was then superintendent of schools, 
a position which he held until the close of the school year in 1879. 
He then retired from teaching and engaged in the grocery business 
with Mr. H. R. Morse, the firm name being Morse & Dewey. In 
1882 he purchased the interest of his partner and has since carried 
on business alone. Prof. Dewey was a successful instructor and is 
an enterprising business man. He has held the office of city 
recorder two years, p.nd is now chairman of the board of county 
examiners. T^-'^-vh . ^'^^^^ - i:'J -i '.-:"■■.■ i- W'f^- .. 

J. M. Rice, of the grocery firm of Rice, Trim & Co., was born 
in Erie County, N. Y., and removed to Michigan with his parents. 
In the Summer of 1863 he enlisted in Company I, Fourth Michi- 
gan Infantry, and was in service until August, 1865. His rank 
was that of sergeant. In 1867 he came to Alpena and was in 
the lumber business, scaling, etc., for several years. About 1881 
he engaged in the grocery business on Water Street, and was a 
member of the firm of Steele & Rice. After remaining there 
about a year he sold out, and in the Spring of 1883 the firm of 
Rice, Trim & Co. was organized. They purchased the Westrope 
store on the corner of Second and Chisholm'Streets. Mr. Rice has 
a wife and two children; is a member of fthe Masonic fraternity 
and Royal Arcanum. 

Majoe Thomas H. Hunt, one of the prominent citizens of 
Alpena, was born in the State of New York in 1835. In 1838 he 
came to Michigan. In 1846 he went into the Mexican war, and 
was on duty as a soldier about eighteen months. Afterward he 
was lumbering at Lexington, Mich., and run the second mill built 
there. In 1881 he went into service as captain of the Seventh 
Michigan Infantry, and was promoted to the rank of a major. He 
made an excellent record during the war, as a gallant and efficient 
officer. In 186*7 he came to Alpena, where he has been engaged in 
the lumber commission and inspecting business. Major Hunt 
occupies a prominent social and business position in Alpena. He 
has a wife and four children. B \%^o 

A. Haeshaw, dealer in hardware, Alpena, is one of the substan- 
tial merchants of the city. He is a native of Ireland, and emigrated 
to this country in 1849. He was engaged in business at Pontiac 
for some time, and in 1 872 came to Alpena and opened a store on 
the north side of the river. He did business there until 1874, 
when he went out of business. In 1876 he started in business 
again, and in 1877 built the brick block on Second Street in which 
his store is now located. Mr. Harshaw is a man of sound judg- 
ment and a careful business man. He has been a member of the 
board of education, supervisor and alderman, and at the present 
time is chairman of the board of health. He is a prominent 
member of nearly all the secret and benevolent societies in the city. 
He' is a man well informed upon pubhc matters, and is a citizen of 
excellent standing in tne county. 

John B. Claybeeg was born in Illinois, October 8, 1853. In 
the Spring of 1875 he graduated from the law department of the 
University of Michigan at Ann Arbor. He then entered the office 
of Judge Cooley and assisted him in the preparation of two legal 
works upon which he was engaged. Mr. Clayberg subsequently 
engaged in the practice of law at Lansing, the firm being Kilbourn 
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& Claybei'g. In the Spring of 1877 he came to Alpena and was in 
partnership with R. J. Kelley for a time, and then was alone until 
October, 1882, when the present firm of Clay berg & Bleator was 
organized. Mr. Clayberg has been veiy successful in his practice 
both as regards professional reputation and business prosperity. 

S. H. Pangborn has charge of the office business of Fletcher, 
Pack & Co. ; is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena in 1870 
from Huron County, Mich. When he first came here he worked 
in a sawmill, and then went into the store of Goodnow & Dow. 
One of the partners died, and the store was placed in the charge of 
Mr. Albert Pack. Mr. Pangborn remained and closed up the busi- 
ness, and has been with Mr. Pack and Fletcher, Pack & Co. 
ever since. Mr. Pangborn is a thorough business man and 
has borne an active part in public affairs. He w^as comptroller of 
the city four years, to the Spring of 188B. He was twice nomi- 
nated for alderman by the Republicans in the Second Ward, and, 
although the ward was strongly Democratic, he came %vithin a few 
votes each time of being elected. He was also Republican candi- 
date for county treasurer. He is an active member of the Masonic 
order and of the Knights of Honor. He has a wife and one child. Mr. 
Pangborn is a man who stands high in the estimation of the public. 

C. L. Kimball is a native of Vermont, and for several years 
was engaged at lumbering in Fond du Lac, Wis. At the breaking 
out of the war in 1861 he enlisted in the First Wisconsin Regiment 
Vols., and afterwards joined Co. A, Fourteenth Wis. Vols. He was 
promoted to first lieutenant, and after the battle of Shiloh was com- 
missioned in recognition of gallant services. He was in the service 
three years, and made a brilhant record as a soldier and an officer. 
In 1867 he came to Alpena, and for a time run a shingle-mill at 
Campbellville. He then became one of the firm of A. F. Fletcher 
& Co., and remained such until the firm of Fletcher, Pack & Co. 
was organized. He now has an interest in their mill on the bay 
shore, and is in charge of it. Mr. Kimball is one of the foremost 
citizens of Alpena, and is a representative man in every respect. 
He has served the city as alderman two years. 

Dr. G. H. Shelton, of Alpena, is one of the leading physicians 
of the Lake Huron Shore. He was born in Canada in 1847, and 
came to Alpena in 1868. He came here for the purpose of visiting 
a relative, and while here, made up his mind to make thia place his 
home. He began the study of medicine here, and then went to 
Ann Arbor where he graduated at the university in the class of 
1872, and immediately after began practice in Alpena. He has a 
wife and one son. Dr. Shelton has risen to prominence in his pro- 
fession. He is not only skillful as a physician, but is possessed of 
remarkable energy and physical endurance. His ride extends over 
a large extent of country, and the promptitude with which he 
responds to calls for his services, no matter how long or difficult the 
road to be traversed, is proverbial. 

Monroe Klock, broker and real estate dealer, was born in 
Herkimer County, N. Y. Li 1870 he came to Alpena from Cleve- 
land, Ohio^ For three years after coming here he worked in a 
planing-mill, and then went into the hquor business. For several 
years he has operated largely in real estate. Li the Fall of 1882 he 
sojd his hquor business and now devotes his time to his real estate 
interests and brokerage business. He also owns fisheries which he 
operates. Mr. Klock is emphatically a successful business man, and 
has amassed a large property. He is a liberal, enterprising man, 
and very popular in the city. ! 

William Mirre, county and city surveyor, Alpena, was born in 
Germany in 1835. In the Spring of 1868 he emigrated to America, 
and found work in connection with the Lake survey at Detroit, 
Mich. In 1871 he came to Alpena, and the following year was 
elected county surveyor, which office he held two years. In 1882 



he was again elected to the same office. In 1874 he was elected 
city surveyor, and has held the office continuously ever since. Mr. 
Mirre is an excellent citizen and a competent surveyor.^. yi^^7 J^^ 

R. A. Campbell, log scaler, Alpena, is a native of Canada, and 
one of the old residents of Alpena. After leat^ing Canada he was 
in business for some time at Port Huron, Mich., and in 1869 came 
to Alpena, where he has since resided. He has followed log scahng 
ever since coming here, being engaged in the woods. Winters, and 
with the Thunder Bay Boom Company during the Summer. Mr. 
Campbell took part in the civil war, being in service from 1863 until 
the close of the war. He was a member of Co. I, First Michigan 
Sharpshooters. 

Jackson T. Burthwick, log scaler, Alpena, is a native of Canada, 
and has followed lumbering most of his hfe. In 1869 he came to 
Alpena from Sanilac County, and for ten years worked in the woods, 
Winters, and on the river. Summers. Since 1879 he has been en- 
gaged at log scaling. He belongs to the Odd Fellows fraternity, and 
is first heutenant of Co. B, Third Regiment, Michigan State troops. 

H. G. Beach, hardware merchant, Alpena, is one of the pioneer 
business men of the Shore, and belongs to a family of Michigan 
pioneers. He was born in Livingston County, New York. In 1835 
his father. Wait Beach, came to Michigan, and bought a farm 
where the city of Fhnt now stands. TJje farm contained 156 acres, 
for which he paid f 1,800. He kept the first hotel in Flint, and 
laid out the village. He was a man well known to the early settlers 
in Michigan. He died at Fhnt in 1850. H. G. Beach remained 
in Flint until 1863, and then went to Bay City, and was in the 
hardware business there about eighteen years. In 1881 he came 
to Alpena and bought out the firm of Richards Bros., hardware 
dealers. Mr. Beach is a veteran in the hardware business, and has 
had a successful business career. He has built up a large and pros- 
perous business since coming to Alpena. His family consists of 
his wife and three daughters. 

Thomas White, of Alpena, is a well known man on the Lake 
Shore, especially among lumbermen. He is a native of the State of 
New York, and came to Alpena from Fhnt in 1870. He was a civil 
engineer, and when he came here engaged in locating and estimat- 
ing pine lands, and has made that a business in which he has been 
singularly successful. He has traversed the pine regions of this part 
of Michigan until he is thoroughly familiar with the entire country, 
and is considered excellent authority upon pine lands. He has rep- 
resented Michigan capital in locating pine in the West and South, 
and during the Winter of 1883 visited some of the pine regions of 
the South, in the interests of Michigan lumbermen. He has held 
the office of county surveyor, and has abstracts of Alpena and Mont- 
morency Counties. Mr. White also deals in real estate. He has a 
family consisting of a wife and four children. He took an active 
part in the civil war, having enhsted in 1861, in Co. A, Fifteenth 
Mich. Inft., and remained in the service until the close of the war. 
He had about four months' experience in Andersonville prison. 
He was promoted to first heutenant during the service, and made 
a good record as a soldier. 

H. S. Seage, now doing a general insurance business in Alpena, 
has figured prominently in the affairs of the village and city since 
1869. Mr. Seage is a native of the State of Vermont, and went 
from there to Detroit where he held the position of teller in the 
Second National Bank, of that city. He was married to 
Miss Clara G. Lock wood, daughter of the late Jcmes K. Lock- 
wood, the founder of Alpena. In 1869 they removed to Alpena 
and Mr. Seage associated himself with Mr. Lockwood in the lumber 
business. In 1873 they sold their mill and engaged in the mercan- 
tile business, the firm being Lockwood, Luce & Seage. They con- 
tinued in that business until 1875. Since that time Mr. Seao-e has 
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been engaged in various kinds of business until July, 1882, when 
he opened an insurance office, in which business he is still engaged. 
He was one of the first aldermen of the city, being elected in 1872 
for two years, and at the close of that term was le-elected for a 
term of one year. He was deputy county clerk under Seth 
L. Carpenter, and is now a member of the school board. Mr. 
Seage occupies a handsome residence ^^ on Washington Avenue 
which he built in 1881. /^^ / |" | ^, 

Dr. W. M. Winchester, dentist, is a native of Canada, but 
most of his early hfe was spent in Elgin, 111. He was educated at 
Elgin, and Boston, Mass., and began the practice of his profession 
in the former place. He first came to Alpena in 1877 and opened 
an office. After a short time he went away but returned in 1879, 
and has continued in practice since that time. Dr. Winchester is 
thoroughly educated in his profession and has an excellent busi- 
ness. 

. John D. Sheahy was born in Ireland, and emigrated to this 
country in 1847. He lived some years in Milwaukee, Wis., and in 
1861 enhsted in the service with Company A, Seventeenth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry. He remained in the service until February, 1865, 
when he received his discharge. Shortly afterward he sifjnified his 
willingness to re-enlist, but the fall of Eichmond and final triumph 
of the Federal army put an end to the w^ar. In 1870 Mr. Sheahy 
came to Alpena where he has since resided and participated prom- 
inently in the public affairs of the city. When he first came to 
Alpena he worked in the mills, and subsequently was in the 
grocery business about four years, then turned his attention to con- 
tracting and speculation. In 1880 he reconstructed the Long 
Lake State road under contract, and in 1881 began the Alpena ana 
Posen State road, which is-^still unfinished. He has large real 
estate interests in the counties of Alpena and Presque Isle, and 
several farms under cultivation. He also has a twenty -acre farm 
in the city of Alpena. His residence is in the Third Ward and he 
has been alderman four years and street commissioner one year. 
He has a wife and one child. Mr. Sheahy is a man who has suc- 
ceeded in his undertakings, and is one who generally accomplishes 
what he undertakes. He is a man of determined character, and has 
made his way in the world by his own unaided eft'orts. 

Field & Gray are a leading drug firm in Alpena. The mem- 
bers of the firm are J. E. Field and Geo. H. Gray. Mr. Field is a 
native of Connecticut and removed to Michigan in 18B6. In 1873 
he came to Alpena from Dexter, Mich., and engaged in the drug 
business at the corner of Second and Chisholm Streets. In 1877 
he removed to their present location in the Potter Block. Mr. 
Field has been an active and enterprising business man, and is a 
public spirited citizen. He has a wife and one child. Mr. Gray is 
a native of the State of New York, and came to Alpena in 1873. 
He entered Mr. Field's employ as clerk, in which position he re- 
mained until January, 1882, when he purchased an intexest in ,the 
business, and the firm became Field & Gray. ' '' ; l. 

Dr. J. S. McGuRN, a prominent physician of Alpena, is a 
native of Canada, and finished his studies at Queen's University, 
Kingston, Canada, where he graduated with honors in 1880, receiv- 
ing the degrees of M. D. and C. M. He is also a member of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, at Kingston. He began prac- 
tice at Kingston, and in the Summer of 1881 came to Alpena 
where he has acquired an excellent reputation as a skillful practi- 
tioner. Dr. McGurn is a gentleman of liberal culture and of supe- 
rior ability as a physician. atf^A^ a/(nr^, /fYL^ 

Sylvester Westrope, treasurer and chief of police of the city 
of Alpena, is a son of Michael Westrope, who came to Alpena from 
Canada in 1863, and died here in 1873. Sylvester was about eight 
years of age when his parents settled in Alpena. For the past 



three years he has been engaged in the grocery business, at the 
corner of Chisholm and Second Streets, and has held the office of 
city treasurer since the Spring of 1881. Mr. Westrope is a young 
man of excellent business habits and is favorably known in this 
locality. 

Chas. N. Cornell, architect, Alpena, is a native of Adrian, 
Mich., and came to Alpena in 1867. He was engaged in the mer- 
cantile business for about three years with W. D. Hitchcock, the 
firm being Hitchcock & Cornell. He afterward held the office of 
county clerk four years, since wliich time he has devoted his atten- 
tion to architecture. He has a wife and three children. . ^ ;* ' 

Geo. D. Bradford, dealer in meats, etc., Alpena, is a native of 
London, Eng., and emigrated to this country in 1861. In 1872 he 
came to i^lpena from Port Huron, and opened a meat market on 
Water Street. In 1881 he moved into his present quarters on 
Second Street. He has the finest market in the city, and does a 
prosperous business. His family consists of a wife and four 
children. ^ / <h^ f 

William H. Johnson, one of the stirring and successful busi- 
ness men of Alpena, is a son of the late Phineas M. Johnson, a 
well known citizen of Alpena, who is mentioned elsewhere in this 
work. William H. Johnson is a native of Wisconsin, and came to 
Alpena in 1867 from Chicago. For several years he was steamboat 
agent and had charge of the dock. In the Fall of 1876 he was 
elected county cleik and held that office two terms. He owns a 
large brick block on Water Street, a portion of wliich was built in 
1876, and the remainder of the block has been erected since that 
time. Mr. Johnson deals extensively in real estate, and also 
operates in pine lands. He is one of the liberal, enterprising men 
of the place, and has been uniformly successful as a business man. 
He served about three years during the civil war, and was a mem- 
ber of Battery A, Chicago Light Artillery. He entered the service 
in 1862 and remained in service until the close of the war. 

W. E. Eogers, superintendent of the w^ater works, is a native 
of St. Clair, and came to Alpena in 1874. When he first came 
here he worked in the mills and was afterward steamboat agent. 
He is a young man of industrious habits, and his practice of giving 
faithful attention to interests entrusted to his care commended him 
as a suitable person for the position which he now holds. He 
entered upon his present duties in March, 1883. 

H. A. Kimball, foreman of the mills of W. H. k E. K. Potter, 
is a native of the State of Vermont, and an old resident of Alpena. 
In February, 1864, he enhsted in the army with the Fifty-ninth 
Massachusetts Infantry, and served until the close of the war. In 
the Spring of 1867 he came to Alpena from Fond du Lac, Wis., 
and has been connected with the Alpena sawmills since that time. 
For the past five years he has been foreman of the lumber and 
shingle mills of W. H. & E. K. Potter. Mr. Kimball is a hberal, 
enterprising gentleman, and stands high in the community. 

William E. Turnbull, attorney at Alpena, was born in On- 
tario, Canada, 1854. His father is Geo. W. Turnbull, one of the 
most prominent attorneys in Washtenaw County, Mich., having 
settled there in 1858. William left home at an early age and made 
a tour of the West, after which he returned home and read law in 
his father's office, and afterward attended the University of Michi- 
gan, at Ann Arbor. In July, 1879, he came to Alpena, and the 
following October was admitted to the bar. Since that time he has 
been m active practice. In the Spring of 1880 he was elected 
justice of the peace, and appointed police justice in the Spring of 
1881. Mr. Turnbull is a young man of fine natural abihty and a 
good lawyer. 

James H. Kerr, cashier for the firm of Bolton &McRae, is one 
of the exemplary young business men of Alpena. He is a native of 
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the State of New York. His parents removed from there to Can- 
ada, and in 1867 settled in Alpena. Both of them fell victims to 
the small-pox in the Winter of 1872-73. In December, 1867, 
James went into the store of Bolton & McRae, and commenced at 
the general w^ork usually assigned to a hoy in a coimtry store. He 
was active and faithful in the discharge of his duties and has re- 
mained in the employ of the firm to the present time. For the 
past three years he has been cashier of the firm, which is one of 
the largest business firms in Alpena. 

Dk. F. M. Bobbins is a native of the State of Maine, and was 
educated at Bowdoin College in Maine, and the Detroit Medical 
College. He began the practice of medicine near Grand Eajjids, 
Mich., in 1878, and in the Spring of 1881 came to Alpena from 
Detroit, where he had also been in practice. In connection wdth his 
practice he is also manager of the Central Drug Store Company, in 
w^hich he is a partner. This company succeeded the firm of W. S. 
Richardson & Co. in 1881. Their store is now in the Opera House 
Block on Second Street. Dr. Bobbins has a good practice and is a 
successful physician. 

James A. Boggs, attorney at Alpena, is a son of Samuel Buggs, 
and was born in Alpena July 22, 1859. Mr. Boggs was the second 
or third white male child born in Alpena County; w^hich, it is diffi- 
cult lo determine. He was, however, the first white child born in 
what is now the city of Alpena. His birthplace was a small frame 
building just south of where the McDonald Block now^ stands, on 
Second Street. He attended the early schools of the place, and j 
afterward was salesman in the store of Mason, Luce & Seage. Still 
later he taUied lumber for the Thunder Bay Boom Company. He 
then went to Oshkosh, Wis., where he read law. He returned to 
Alpena and was admitted to practice in August, 1880, and imme- 
diately after entered upon the practice of law. In the Fall of that 
year he w^as elected circuit court commissioner, and held that office 
one term. 

JoHNROWE & Donnelly, dealers in groceries, provisions, etc., 
Davison Block, Alpena, is one of the most extensive grocery firms 
on the Shore, their sales in 1882 amounting to nearly eighty thou- 
sand dollars. The firm is composed of Messrs. A. Johnrowe and R. 
M. Donnelly. These gentlemen associated themselves together in 
business in 1879, and succeeded the firm of D. Brennan & Co. • 

A. Johnrowe is a native of France, and emigrated to this 
country with his parents in 1837. In 1865 he came to Alpena from 
New Haven, Mich., and worked in the woods and at lumbering for 
thirteen years. In 1879 he went into the grocery business as 
already stated. He enlisted in the army in 1862, as mechanic in 
Company I, First Michigan Engineers, and remiained in the ser- 
vice about two years and six months. Mr. Johnrowe is an active 
man and is favorably known as a reliable business man. 

Mr. Donnelly is present mayor of the city, and is mentioned in 
another place. 

G. A. Shannon, furniture dealer and undertaker, Alpena, is a 
native of New Jersey. In 1870 he went to Bay City, Mich., and 
was in business there eight years. In the Fall of 1878 he came to 
Alpena and opened a small picture store which he kept a few months 
and then went into furniture and undertaking. He has done a suc- 
cessful business and now has an extensive establishment on Second 
Street, and undertaking rooms on Chisholm Street. 

Edward Hutton, harness maker, Alpena, is a native of Wind- 
sor, Canada, where he learned the trade of harness making and en- 
gaged in business. In the Summer of 1867 he came to Alpena and 
the following year opened a harness shop in a small frame build- 
ing near where the Comstock Block now stands. He afterw:ard 
moved into his present quarters on Second Street. He has a wife 
and six children and is doing a j)rosperous business. 



Fred. Yott, builder and contractor, is a member of the firm of 
Genrow & Yott. He is a native of Canada and came to Alpena in 
1865. He worked in the w^oods and mills t^o years after coming 
here, and then worked at the carpenter's trade about three years. 
Since that time tlie firm of Genrow & Yott have been doing business 
as contractors and builders. Mr. Y^ott has a wdfe and five children, 
and also takes care of his aged parents. He is a member of the 
Knights of Labor. ^ 

William Manion, foreman of the mill of F. W. Gilchrist, is a 
native of Canada and came to Michigan with his parents when 
about six years of age. In 1867 he came to Alpena from Sand 
Beach, and has been in the employ of Mr. Gilchrist ever since. He 
has been foreman of the mill since 1873. He has a wife and one 
child. Mr. Manion is a thoroughly reliable man. 

Timothy Dorgan, saw^yer at the mill of F. W. Gilchrist, is a 
native of Canada and came to Alpena in 1871 from Sanilac, Mich. 
He went into the Gilchrist mill when he first came here and 
has been there ever since. He has been sawyer in the mill since 
the beginning of 1882. 

John A. Mather, son of Ozias Mather, Alpena, is a native of 
Buffalo, N. Y. In 1862 he enlisted in Company K, Sixty-seventh 
Ohio Infantry, and served in the army until June, 1865. At 
Petersburg he received a gun-shot w^ound in the right leg. In the 
Summer of 1865 he came to Alpena and was engaged at measuring 
and tallying lumber until 1873, when he bought land near Long 
Lake and engaged in farming. During his residence in the town- 
ship he was cliairman of the school board, and afterw^ard superin- 
tendent of schools. In the Spring of 1883 he purchased a home in 
the city of Alpena and removed here with his family. He has a 
wdfe and three children. 

W. A. Henderson, justice of the peace, Alpena, is a native of 
Canada, and came to Alpena in the Winter of 1873. He was first 
engaged as bookkeeper for W. H^ Phelps, and afterward at ship- 
ping fresh fish from Alpena. In 1878 he was elected justice of the 
peace, which office he still holds. In 1880 he was supervisor from 
the Third Ward and for three years has held the office of police jus- 
tice. 

William Buck, saw filer at the Gilchrist mill, is a native of 
Canada and came to Alpena in 1867. He was sawder for Ma- 
son, Luce & Co. two years, and followed sawing until 1880. He 
has been in the Gilchrist mill since 1872, and has been filing since 

1880. He has a wife and two children, and is a member of the 
order of Odd Fellows. 

John 0. Gorman, blacksmith at the mill of F. W. Gilchrist, is . 
a native of Ireland and emigrated to Canada inl853. He learned his 
trade there and afterward w^orked at Memphis, Mich. In 1872 he 
came to Alpena, where he has since been engaged at his trade. He 
has been with F. W. Gilchrist nearly three years. Mr. Gorman is 
an industrious man and a good workman. 

Robert Ross, filer at the old mill of Fletcher, Pack & Co., is a 
native of Canada, where he worked in sawmills for some time 
before coming to the States. In 1870- he came to Alpena and has 
been engaged in the milk ever since coming here. He was fore- 
man of the Comstock mill three years, and began in his present 
position in the Spring of 1882. He has a wife but no children and 
belongs to the Good Templars. ^Ci\^ oAw^ lff¥* 

Willis L. Boyle, second engineer at the Gilchrist mill, is a 
native of Sand Beach, Mich., and came to Alpena in the Fall of 

1881. He was engaged in the mills and on the lake until 1882, 
since which time he has been in the Gilchrist mill. 

John Beck, alderman from the Third Ward of Alpena, is a native 
of Germany and emigrated to this country in 1867. He was a poor 
boy and had to begin life at the bottom of the ladder. In 1879 he 
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came to Alpena from Saginaw, and opened a liquor store and bot- 
tling works in the Third Ward. In 1881 he purchased the brick 
block in which his business is carried on. He does a large business 
in his bottling works and is a successful business man. Mr. Beck 
is a Democrat in politics, and in the Spring of 1882 was elected 
alderman from his ward for a term of two years. He is a member 
of the German Aid Society, and A. 0. U. W. 

J. Van Dusen, foreman of the Churchill mill, is a native of 
Canada, where he learned the machinist's trade. In 1868 he went 
to Saginaw and was engineer in a sawmill. In 1870 he came to 
Alpena and continued his trade. In 1872 he went into the present 
Churchill mill and remained three years. He was then engaged 
elsewhere until 1879, when he returned to this mill as engineer, 
and since 1880 has been foreman of the mill. He was one of the 
charter members of the Alpena lodge of Odd Fellows. Mr. Van 
Dusen has the reputation of being an excellent mill man, and has 
been a successful foreman. 

John W. WmsoN, engineer at the Churchill mill, is a native of 
Canada and came to Alpena in 1874 from Bay City. He worked in 
the mills as fireman for a time, and in 1881 was given the position 
of engineer at the Churchill mill, which position he still holds. He 
has a wife but no children. Mr. Wilson is a young man of indus- 
trious habits, and a good engineer. 

J. H. Small, millwright at the Churchill mill, is a native of the 
State of Maine and came to Alpena in the Fall of 1869. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and worked at that until 1872, when he began 
millwright work in the present mill of W. L. & H. D. Churchill, and 
has remained in that position ever since. Mr. Small is a man of 
steady and industrious habits, and a good citizen. He has a wife 
and three children. One of his sons, James W. Small, is sawyer 
in the Churchill miU, a position he has held for three years. He 
has been in the mill since he was thirteen years of age. The other 
son, E. H. Small, runs a lath machine in the same mill. The other 
child is a daughter, named Henricora. i^ / t f 4 

Jacob Mundorff, Avagon maker for W. L. & H. D. Churchill, 
is a native of Germany and emigrated to this country in 1866. In 
1876 he came to Alpena, and for the last four years has worked at 
wagon making for W. L. & H. D. Churchill. He has a wife and 
two children. Mr. Mundorff is a good mechanic and an industrious 
man. 

Frank C. Holmes, of the grocery firm of Wheeler & Holmes, is 
a native of Milford, Mictiigan. In the year 1872 he came to Alpena 
from Pontiac, and worked in the mills four years. He then went 
to inspecting lumber, and followed that until the Fall of 1880, when 
he purchased an interest in the grocery business of F. M. Wheeler, 
and since that time the firm has been Wheeler & Holmes. Mr. 
./Holmes is a careful and reliable business man. He has a wife and 
I ©»©-Cihild. He is captain of Company B, Third Eegiment, Michigan 

State troops.^27, / f / S' 

McGuiiK&^RoLLii(soN established their sample rooms May 1, 

1883, on Second Street in the Carson Block. They have-fitted and 
furnished it with all modern improvements. They keep constantly 
on hand the best wines and liquors, also the finest brands of cigars 
in the market. In connection with their sample rooms they have 
. added bottling works and furnish their patrons with a fine class of 
bottled goods. By close attention to business they have established 
for themselves a good reputation and respect of all their friends. 

Joseph Genrow, of fche firm of Genrow & Yott, contractors and 
builders, is one of the reliable business men of Alpena. He was 
born at Monroe, Michigan, and came to Alpena in October, 1866. 
He *first worked in a sawmill, and then followed carpenter work for 
fchree years. Smee that time he has been doing businsss as con- 
tractor and builder. The firm also make the moving of buildings 



a feature of their business. He has a wife and three children. He 
built his present residence in 1871. Mr. Genrow is a member of 
the Knights of Labor. 

Alex. Lamorre, blacksmith at the sawmill of Butterfield & Cra- 
ble, is a native of Canada and has been a resident of Alpena nearly 
four years, all of which time he has been in his present position. 
He has a wife, and is an industrious and rehable young man. 

Robert Barrett, gang sawyer at Fletcher, Pack & Co's old 
mill, is a native of Ireland and emigrated to this country in 1865. 
He worked a while in the mills at Saginaw, and in 1870 came to 
Alpena, where he has since been connected with the mills. He has 
been in the same mill since 1874, and gang sawyer since 1877. He 
has a wife and one child. 

Gilbert Lapine, millwright, Alpena, is a native of Canada and 
came to Michigan in 1848. He settled first at Port Huron. In 
1864 he came to Alpena, and followed millwright work here for five 
years, and then went to Alcona. He has been at work at his trade 
on the Shore since he first came here in 1864. In June, 1882, he 
returned to Alpena, and is now connected with the Mason Lumber 
Company mill. He has a wife and six children. 

Stephen Carter, millwright, Alpena, is a native of England 
and emigrated to Michigan in 1871. He located at New Baltimore 
and remained there until the Winter of 1879, when he came to Al- 
pena. He has a wife and one child. He has been engaged at mill- 
wright work since fifteen years of age. He is now connected with 
the Mason Lumber Company mill. 

A. H. Gaffney, supervisor of Long Eapids Township, is a 
native of Canada. In 1868 he came to Alpena County and located 
in the village of Alpena. He engaged in the business of lumbering, 
and was jobbing about seven years. In 1878 he removed to Long 
Eapids, and settled on a farm in Section 32. He purchased eighty 
acres of land, and has all but two acres cleared and under cultiva- 
tion. He was elected supervisor of that township in the Spring of 
1882. Mr. Gaffney has a wife and six children. 

Silas Spencer, saw filer at the mill of C. W. Eichardson, is a 
native of Westfield. He came to Alpena from Saginaw, in 1870, 
and sawed part of a season in the mill of Harrington & Jenny. He 
worked in the mills here several seasons and then went to Cadillac. 
In 1878 he returned to Alpena, and has been filing in the mills 
since that time. He began filing at the Eichardson mill in the 
Spring of 1882. He is a member of the Odd Fellows' order. O 

Ambrose Townsend is a native of Ireland and came to this 
country in 1871. In 1872 he came to Alpena from Illinois, and was 
engaged in the mills and at fishing about six years. Then he went 
at log scaling and has followed it to the present time. He has been 
in the employ of Fletcher, Pack & Co. nearly three years. In the 
Winter he scales in the woods, and Summers attends to the ship- 
ments of lumber. Mr. Townsend is a faithful, haid-working man, 
and stands high in the estimation of his employers. 

Henry S. Wagoner is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena 
in 1869. In 1871 he began work in fche mills and was with J. S. 
Minor about five and one-half years, and has been in the employ of 
the Mason Lumber Company five years. He has been sawing about 
eight years. His family consists of a wife and two children. Mr. 
Wagoner is a man of industrious habits and is a gentleman of ex- 
cellent character, and standing in the community. 

E. Mead is a native of the State of New York, and lived for 
several years at Fond du Lac, Wis. In 1869 he came to Alpena, 
and has been at work in the mills since that time. He is now in 
the shingle-miU of W. H. & E. K. Potter, and lives at "Campbell- 
ville." He has a wife and four children. 

Eugene Murtaugh is a native of Troy, N. Y., and for some 
time was in the lumber business in that State, with his brother. In 
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the Spring of 1881 he came to Alpena. Mr. Murtangh is a musician 
of considerable note, and a portion of the year is engaged teaching 
music and dancing. He is engaged the present season as saw filer 
at the sawmill of W. H. & E. K. Potter. He has an orchestra and 
furnishes music for most of the dancing parties held here. 

J. C. FocKLEK, log-sealer, is a native of Canada, and came to 
Alpena from Lexington, Mich., in 1868. Mr. Fockler's business is 
log scaling and he has followed that ever since coming to Alpena. 
He belongs to the Alpena Guards, and is a prominent member of 
the order of Odd Fellows. 

Lewis T. Kline, engineer at the sawmill of the Minor Lumber 
Company, is a native of Hint, Mich., where he learned the machin- 
ists' trade. In 1879 he came to Alpena and worked in the machine 
shop of Warren & Macdonald, until the Spring of 1881, when he 
took the position which he now holds. Mr. Kline is a young man of 
steady and industrious habits, and a competent engineer. He has a 
wife but no children. 

William Hazell, proprietor of the meat market on the corner 
of Dock and Oldfield Streets, is a native of England and emigrated 
to this country in 1873. For several years he was engaged in farm- 
ing at Eogers City, and in 1877 came to Alpena, and was employed 
in the meat market of the late D. P. Buker. After that gentle- 
man's death, in March, 1883, Mr. Hazell purchased the market, 
and is doing a large and prosperous business. 

Alex. McDougall, plumber, gas fitter and coppersmith, Alpena, 
is a native of Scotland, and emigrated to this country in 1842. In 
1879 he came to Alpena from Bay City, and for two years was fore- 
man of the tin shop of Potter Bros. & Co. In 1881 he started his 
present business, and in the Summer of 1882 built the building 
which he now occupies, on Eiver Street. He has a wife and six 
children. He belongs to the Knights of Honor, and the A. 0. U. W. 
Mr. McDougall is doing a prosperous business. 

KoBERT Stone, dealer in musical merchandise, notions, etc., 
Alpena, is a native of Ireland. When a child his parents emigrated 
to Canada, where he remained until about twenty years of age. In 
1863 he went to Bay City, and went into the machine shop of John 
McDougall. In August, 1863, he went into the army as a member 
of Company I, First Michigan Engineers, and remained in service 
until the close of the war. In 1870 he came to Bay City,' and was 
in the sewing machine and organ business until the Fall of 1882, 
when he went into his present business. His store is in the Whit- 
ney Block, on Second Street, w 

B. Wagoner, engineer at the Prentiss Lumber Company Mill, 
is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena from Saginaw, in 1865. 
Since that time he has been engaged at mill work, either as engi- 
neer or millwright. Mr. Wagoner has a wife and two children. 
He built his residence in 1879. Mr. Wagoner is a thorough master 
of his trade and is a good citizen. \ \ 

James McDonald, millwright, Alpena, is a native of Scotland, 
and emigrated to Canada in 1842. While in Canada he learned 
the millwrights trade and has followed it ever since. In 1873 he 
came to Alpena from Port Austin, Huron County, Mich., and has 
been a resident of the city since that time. He has a wife and six 
children. Mr. McDonald has been a resident of Michigan twenty- 
five years. He is a member of the Masonic fraternity. 

Hugh E. Mellen, millwright, Alpena, is a native of Canada, 
where he learned his trade. In 1868 he came to Alpena, and has 
worked at his trade in Alpena and other lumbering points along the 
Shore. Mr. Mellen is a good mechanic and a man of industrious 
habits. 

A. N. Eobinson, dealer in groceries, etc., Alpena, is a native of 
Pennsylvania. In 1861 he enlisted in the Fifty-fourth Pennsylvania 
Infantry, and remained in the service until the war closed in 1865. 



In 1872 he came to Alpena and was engaged in the manufacture of 
shingles for several years. In the Spring of 1882 he went into the 
grocery business in the Third Ward, and is now doing good busi- 
ness. He is a member of the Odd Fellows', German Aid Society 
and Knights of Labor. He has been Deputy Sheriff and has held 
other local offices. 

John F. Hayes is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena from 
East Saginaw in 1872. He is a carpenter and builder by trade and 
has followed that business ever since he came to Alpena. Mr. Hayes 
is a member of the Democratic party and has always taken an ac- 
tive part in political and public affairs. He resides in the Second 
Ward and has held the offices of Supervisor and Alderman. He is 
a member of the A. 0. U. W. 

Venue & Fremont, dealers in liquors, etc., on Dock Street, Al- 
pena, have been in business since the Summer of 1882. The firm 
is composed of John Venue and Edward Fremont. In the Sum- 
mer of 1882, they built the two story brick building where they now 
do business, and in September, that year, started business. Mr. 
Venue is a native of Canada, and millwright by trade. In 1878 he 
came to Alpena from Bay City, and followed his trade until going 
into business last year. He has a wife and three children. Mr. 
Fremont is a native of Montreal, Can., and came to Alpena in 
1871. He worked in the mills until last year, when he went into 
business as already stated. 

John F. McKay was born at Inverness, Scotland, and came to 
Bay City with his parents in 1849. When eleven years old he went; 
into a lumber office, and was afterward engaged at scaling and in- 
specting. He remained in Bay City until 1879, wlifen he went to 
Tawas City with Mr. C. H. Prescott, having been in his employ at 
Bay City. At Tawas he had charge of the miJl and general outside 
lumbering interests. In May, 1883, he came to Alpena to accept a 
similar position with the Prentiss Lumber Company. For some 
time during the war he was connected with the provost marshal's 
office, attending to enlistments, and from 1866 to 1872 was in the 
secret service. Mr. McKay is a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity, having advanced to the Scottish Eite degree. He is an 
experienced lumberman, and belongs to one of the pioneer families 
of Bay County. 

John GollIng, dealer in liquors, tobacco, etc., Alpena, is a na- 
tive of Germany, and came to Alpena in 1874. For some time 
after coming here he was in the employ of his brother, Mr. Charles 
Golling. In 1879 he went into business for himself, on Fletcher 
Street, and in May, 1882, removed to his present quarters on Water 
Street. He has a wife and three children, and is a member of the 
German Aid Society and A. 0. U. W. 

William Todd is the leading house painter and decorator in 
Alpena. He is a native of the State of New York, and learned his 
trade in Toronto, Canada. In 1872 he came to Alpena, where he 
has since been in business. He has a wife and two children, and 
lives on Washington Avenue. He is a member of the Odd Fellows 
and Knights of Labor. Mr. Todd is a first-class painter. 

C. H. Eeynolds, jeweler, Alpena, is a native of Michigan, and 
came to Alpena from Flint, in 1879. Soon after coming here he 
purchased the stock of jewelry of W. E. Smythe, and in 1882 
bought out F. S. Goodrich, the pioneer jeweler of tbe place. Mr. 
Eeynolds moved his stock into the Goodrich store, where he now 
carries on a prosperous business. He carries a large stock of goods, 
and has the reputation of being a reliable dealer. He has a wife 
and two children. 

E. C. Byee^ merchant tailor, Alpena, is a native of Germany, 
and emigrated to this country in 1872. The same year he setiied 
in- Alpena, and worked at his trade as tailor ten years. Being an 
industrious and prudent man, he accumulated a small capital, and 
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in the Spring of 1882 he engaged in the business of merchant tail- 
oring for him self, in a store on Second Street. Mr. Byer carries a 
good assortment of joods, and is doing a good business. He has a 
wife and two children. He belongs to the A. 0. U. W. and Ger- 
man Aid Society. 

James Connell, boiler maker, Alpena, was born in Scotland, 
in 1846, and learned his trade in Glasgow. For several years he 
worked at his trade on board an ocean steamship, and while thus 
engaged visited various parts of the world. In 1880 he emigrated 
to this country with his family, and soon afterward settled in Al- 
pena County. He has a farm in Maple Eidge Township, upon 
which his family reside, and he works at his trade in the city. He 
has three ,daughters, named, respectively, Ellen, Catharine, and 
Margaret. Mr. Connell has worked at boiler making twenty years. 

William Bloom, of Wm, Bloom & Bro., dealers in groceries, 
etc., Alpena, is a native of Germany, and emigrated to this country 
in 1864. For some time he was engaged in farming at Marine 
City, Michigan. In the Fall of 1881 he came to Alpena, and in 
May, 1882, went into the grocery business, in company with his 
brother, Henry Bloom. They have a large store on the corner of 
Chisholm and Third Streets, and are doing a good business. Mr. 
Bloom has a wife and four children. He is an enterprising and 
popular business man. 

Heney Bloom, engineer by trade, and also a member of the 
grocery firm of Wm. Bloom & Bro., is a native of Germany, and 
emigrated to this country in 1864. In 1869 he came to Alpena, 
and has been at work in the mills most of the time since coming 
here. For the past eight years he has been engineer. He has a 
wife and one child. In the Spring of 1882 he went into partner- 
ship with his brother, William Bloom, in the grocery business. Mr. 
Bloom is a prominent member of the Odd Fellow's order, and is an 
industrious and reliable man. 

P. Phillips, drayman, Alpena, is one of the substantial citi- 
zens of Alpena. He was born in Macomb County, Michigan, and 
came from there to Alpena in January, 1872. For five years after 
coming here he was barn boss for the firm of Eichardson, Avery & 
Co., and then was a member of the city fire department two years 
Since then he has followed his present business. He has a wife 
and one son. Mr. Phillips is an excellent citizen and in prosperous 
circumstances. 

Roland Hughes, foreman at the Prentiss Lumber Company 
mill, is a native of Canada, and came to Alpena, September, 1878. 
The following Winter he worked in the woods, and in the Spring went 
into the Prentiss mill, where he still remains. Mr. Hughes is a 
man of industrious habits, and is faithful in the discharge of his 
duties. 

RoBEKT Turner, carpenter, Alpena, is a native of Canada, and 
came to Alpena in the FaU of 1872. He is a carpenter by trade, 
and is engaged at that work Winters, and during the Summer runs 
a gang in the mill. He is connected with the mill of the Prentiss 
Lumber Company. He has a wife, and resides on the corner of 
First and Maple Streets. 

J. H. Ansell, engineer at the sawmill of Fletcher, Pack & Co., 
is a native of New Hampshire. He learned his trade at Pontiac, 
Michigan, and came from that place to Alpena in May,. 1880. He 
has been in his present position since he first came to Alpena. He 
has a wife and two children. He belongs to the Masonic fraternity 
and Odd Fellows. Mr. Ansell is a young man of steady and indus- 
trious habits, and is considered an excellent machinist. 

H. W. Prince, millwright, Alpena, is a native of the State of 
Maine, and an old resident of Alpena. He settled here in 1869, 
and has followed his trade since his residence here. He helped 
build the mill of Fletcher, Pack & Co., on the Shore, in 1879, and 



has been connected with it ever since. Mr. Prince has a wife and 
three children, and built his residence in 1871. He is an estimable 
citizen and an excellent mechanic. 

Thomas M. Wilson, blacksmith for Fletcher, Pack & Co., is a 
native of Canada, and came to Alpena in the Fall of 1871. He has 
worked at his trade ever since coming here, and has been in the 
employ of Fletcher, Pack & Co. since the Fall of 1882. He has a 
wife and one child. Mr. Wilson is a good workman and a rchable 
man. 

Z. Heald, foreman of the Bingham planing- mill, is a native of 
Oswego, New York.' He served one year in the army during the 
civil war, in Company C, One Hundred and Eighty-fourth New 
York Infantry. In 1870 he came to Alpena, and worked at the car- 
penter's trade for several years. For the past four years he has 
been in his present place. He is a member of the Odd Fellows' 
fraternity, and is an industrious and rehable man. 

C. W. Parish, carriage painter, is a native of Rochester, New 
York. He learned his trade at Fhnt, Michigan, and came to Alpena 
in 1880. He first opened a shop in a small building on Second 
Street, and in September, 1882, removed to his present commodi- 
ous quarters on Chisholm Street. He has a wife and one child. 
Mr. Parish does a large business, and is acknowledged to be the lead- 
ing carriage painter on the Shore. 

E. J. Harding, foreman of the sash, door and blind factory of 
Brebner & Johnston, is a native of New York State, and came to 
Alpena from Saginaw in the Spring of 1874. For several years 
after coming here he was in the business of upholstering, and in 
1879 took the position he now holds. Mr. Harding gives some 
attention to architecture, in connection with the business of the 
firm. He has a wife and two children, and as a citizen is much 
respected. 

J. J. Kneal, engineer at the sawmill of F. W. Gilchrist, is a 
native of Ohio and came to Michigan in 1856. In the FaU of 1866 
he came to Alpena from Sand Beach, Michigan, and helped build 
the Gilchrist mill, with which he has been connected ever since. 
He has been at work at his trade for twenty-seven years, and is con- 
sidered a superior man in every respect. He is a millwright as well 
as machinist. He has a wife and three children. 

David Thompson, millwright and carpenter, is a native of Can- 
ada, and from 1864 to 1866 was sailing on the lakes. In 1866 he 
was on the " W. B. Hibbard," when she was wrecked in a storm in 
Thunder Bay. He got ashore at Alpena and has remained here 
ever since. The first two years he was clerk in a hotel, and since 
then has been engaged at carpenter and millwright work. He is a 
member of the Eoyal Arcanum, Knights of Honor, A. 0. U. W., 
and Royal Templars of Temperance. He has a wife and six chil- 
dren. Mrs. Thompson is a daughter of Mr. J. F. Kelley, register 
-of deeds. 

Geo. Tuggey, engineer at the sawmill of W. H. & E. K. Pot- 
ter, is a native of Canada and came to Alpena from Detroit, in 1867. 
He learned the machinist's trade in Detroit, and has been at work 
in the miUs of Alpena ever since coaling. He was in the Harring- 
ton mill twelve years, and has been in his present position four 
years. He is the oldest engineer now employed in the Alpena mills. 
He has a wife and four children. AJs 

Horace Carter, engineer at the shingle-miU of W. H. & E. K. 
Potter, is a native of New York State and came to Alpena in 1875. 
He has been in his present position four years. He is a nephew of 
Daniel Carter, one of the pioneers of this region. 

C. E. Lowe, blacksmith for W. H. & E. K. Potter, is a native 
of Monroe, Maine, and learned his trade in Pittsfield. In 1872 he 
came to Alpena, where he has since resided, and has been connected 
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with the mills most of the time. He has been in his present posi- 
tion four years. He has a wife and two children. M 

Dyer Wilson, saw filer at the shingle-mill of W. H. & E. K. 
Potter, came to Alpena in 1873 and was filing four years. He then 
went to Bay City and filed in the mills in that county until the 
Spring of 1883, when he returned to Alpena. He has a wife and 
one child. He served in the war from 1862 until the close of 
the war, in the Oae Hundred and Seventeenth New York Infantry. 

Andrew Aikens, who is connected with the sawmill of W. H. & 
E. K. Potter, came to Alpena in 1867, from Canada, and has 
worked at lumbering ever since. He works in. the woods Winters 
and in the mills during the Summer. He has been in his present 



position nearly six years. He has a wife and one child, and is a 
member of the order of Odd Fellows. 

J. B. Bingham, who runs an edger in the sawmill of W. H. & 
E. K. Potter, is a native of Ireland, and came to Alpena in 1870, 
and has been in this mill since that time. He has a wife but no 
children, and belongs to the Odd Fellows' fraternity. 

D. A. LeBlanc is a native of Canada and came to Alpena in 
1879. In May, 1882, he opened a liquor store on Eiver Street, in 
which business he is still engaged. 

C. B. Maddox is a native of Cincinnati, Ohio, and came to Al- 
pena in the Fall of 1882. Mr. Maddox is a young man of enter- 
prising spirit and stands well in the community. 
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HISTORY OF ALCONA COUNTY. 



By C. P. REYNOLDS. 



Travelers on the floating palaces, of the Cleveland, Detroit, 
Alpena, and Lake Shore Lines of Steamers, that ply on the waters 
of Lake Huron, if at all observant, have iloticed, about midway 
between the City of the Bay and Mackinaw, a most conspicuous 
land mark looming up from the waters edge, so prominent that it 
is readily distinguishable from the tiresome monotony of the low, 
sand beach, fringed with leafless, dead trees, that make most of the 
west shore of Lake Huron anything but beautiful. 

Those bluff, grass-covered banks, define the eastern boundary 
of Alcona County and those bluffs its only apparent agricultural 
features that are visible from the lake. Those high lands have a 
clay sub-soil, and have long resisted the ceaseless wash of old 
Huron's waters, and persistently remained where they were origi- 
nally stationed, the sure foundation for a farming country. Only a 
few miles back from the shore, through lands from which the ma- 
jestic, white pines were stripped by the lumberman, may be found 
the sugar maple groves, and interspersed here and there among 
them may be seen the cleared acres of a prosperous community 
of farmers, with turnpike and graveled roads, and houses, orchards, 
and bams, the fruits of their sturdy toil, won from the wilderness 
within the brief period of twenty years. 

In 1854 this country was known along the Shore, as the 
" Sliding Banks"or"Highlands"of the Au Sable, by the fishermen, who 
used them as land-marks in setting and finding their nets; but 
since that date the county has passed through the distinctive epochs 
of fishing and lumbering, and settled down permanently to farming 
as the basis of a sure success. 

The immense pine forests that once stood as a background to 
the grass-covered bluffs, almost to the water's edge, have diminished 
as representatives of untold wealth to a mere shred of their former 
greatness, and the lands they occupied are now being rapidly trans- 
formed into cleared fields, orchards, and other evidences of thrift. 
The click of the reaping and mowing machine is now substituted 
for the sturdy strokes of the woodman's ax— for the land is yielding 
its increase of golden grain, and the "Farmer feeds the world." 

Alcona County properly belongs to that group of newly settled 
territory, known as Northern Michigan. 

It should not be confounded with the north peninsula, for it 
has none of the features of that more northerly land of ice and 
rocks, known as the Upper Peninsula ; but, rather, that part of 
Northeast Michigan, lying on the west shoi;e of Lake Huron. Its 
particular location is about half way between Bay City and Mack- 
inaw. It is about 108 miles from Detroit and 100 miles north of 
Bay City, with which there is a daily mail, by first-class steamboats 
of the "shore line of steamers;" and with Detroit there are three 
boats every week. Alcona County has topographical features that 
are pecuhar to itself, and quite different from her sister shore 
counties, north or south of her particular location. The most 
prominent general features are those high banks along the shore of 
Lake Huron, mentioned heretofore, Those bluffs are from twenty 



to fifty feet high and are noticeable from passing boats on the lake, 
especially in the Summer, when covered with grass and trees. 

They present a pleasing attraction when contrasted with the 
low, sandy beach, above and below the banks, with their sandy 
formation fringed with dry trees and desolate appearance. 

Another noticeable distinction is the difference in the forest 
trees; instead of those dry, dreary cedars, here are the sugar maple 
and glossy hemlock, and scattered here and there among them may 
be found the oak and other hard wood; on the river flats is the ma- 
jestic elm, while towering heavenward, above them* all, is the 
white pine, the monarch of the forest. These productions indicate 
a different soil and far better than the ghstening sands, with their 
scanty growth of black pine dwarfs. 

The eastern dde of the county, having a breadth of four town- 
ships that border on Lake Huron, has a rough, hilly formation, 
with numerous gulches and gullies that carry off the surface water 
to the lake; but the westerly towns are more uniformly level and 
occasionally undulating or roUing. These towns have large tracts of 
level land, with heavy clay soils, such as would please the eye of a 
practical farmer. Alcona County has a great variety of soils; the 
eastern range of townships bordering on Lake Huron are alluvial. 
The soil hes in strata of alternate layers of clay, gravel and sand, 
with occasional ridges of cobble stones, in the vicinity of Lake 
Huron. Evidently these strata were formed by the washing 
of the lake, which has receded at some distant day, leaving them 
as deposits, for the benefit of agriculture and the speculations of 
the curious. One of^the marked peculiarities of these soils is, 
that they seem to be good all the way down, and the bottom layers 
as good as the top. The writer dug a well twenty feet deep, which 
passed through several strata of sand, gravel and clay, and the bot- 
tom earth was thrown in heaps and frozen. In the Spring, pota- 
toes were planted and proved to be as good as those planted in 
other portions of the garden; so much as proof of the statement. 
A white clay-soil may be found in all the eastern tier of townships. 
In some locations, entire sections of nearly level land may be found, 
and having almost the same uniformity of soils. In other places 
where the land is rolhng, the soil is varied, with clay and gravel on 
the hills and sandy loam in the valleys; but it is not unusual to find 
all of those varieties of soils on one quarter section of land. The 
four tiers of -townships lying west of the front are even more 
varied, in their conformation and productions, than the others. 
They have broader belts of pine, intermixed with sugar maple and 
other hard wood. Here, in these mixed lands, as they are called, 
may be found the cork pine, a sort of patriarch among the pine 
trees, noted for great size and excellent quality, being soft and clear 
of knots and punk-rot. In the western tiers of townships, in the 
vicinity of the Au Sable, are found the pine plains; these are lands 
burned over again and again by the fires that annually sweep 
over Northern Michigan. 

A belt of those burned lands or plains extends across most of 
the northern counties of the State, and runs in a southerly direction, 
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in belts, across Alcona County, and is believed to contain tbousands 
of acres of cleared land, adapted to successful farming. A large 
part of those lands, wliicli were of bard wood, when burned, were 
selected as agricultural college lands, by the State, and are held as 
a trust fund for that purpose. 

The lumber manufactured from Alcona County pine, has long 
held a high reputation in the market; and immense tracts of pine 
lands, in the northwest towns, remain to be manufactured, so that 
lumbering will long be carried on, and furnish a home market to 
the settlers for all their farm productions. 

HYDROGRAPHICAL. 

Alcona County is well watered — spring-brooks, creeks and num- 
erous small lakes are found in nearly every township, that is not 
supplied with rivers. All these waters are supplied with fish, and 
as most of them run up the streams from the lake, they are of 
excellent quality. 

As intimated, the east range of towns borders on the lake. The 
Au Sable Eiver intersects most of the west range of towns, in whose 
waters the sportsman finds that gamey fish, the grayling, said to 
equal the speckled trout in every qualification. The Pine River 
and branches supply the south tier of towns; on these will be 
located the future stock farms of the county. Branches of the 
west branch of Thunder Bay Eiver rise in the northwestern part of 
the county, and furnish cheap and easy transportation for logs, as 
well as amply supply w^ater to tliat section of the county. The lakes 
are quite numerous; a cluster of lakes, five in number, sometimes 
called the "Twin Lakes," lie about seven miles from Harrisville, and 
are the sources of the Pine River. They are gems of beauty, and 
a favorite resort for deer from the plains, situate a few miles west 
of them. 

The lake most noted is Hubbard, sometimes called Alcona 
Lake, situate about eighteen miles northwest of Harrisville. 
This lake deserves a more extended notice than any other in the 
county. 

It was named after Mr. Hubbard, a popular member of the 
United States surveying party, who made the lake their favorite 
camping ground, because of the variety of game with which it 
^.bounded. 

Fin and feather, with horns and claws, too, and scenery, also, 
that would enrapture an artist, made it the very Elysium of the 
sportsman, as well as the lover of nature, whilst the epicure had 
notliing further to desire except to stay and eat. 

Its waters are pure as crystal ; in many places very deep, too, 
but at the eastern end one can wade for many rods on a bottom so 
soft and smooth that a bath in its limpid waters was ever a luxury 
to the weary. 

It has long been a favorite resort of eminent resident sports- 
men of this State, as weU as many from abroad who come to camp 
and shoot deer and be^Tr to their hearts' content. 

The lake is about eight miles long by four miles broad, with a 
dense forest all around it, excepting at the northeast extremity, 
where its waters find an outlet, forming the west branch of the 
Thunder Bay River, that empties into Lake Huron at Alpena City 
and carries down its rapids much of the stock cut at the Alpena saw- 
mills, as well as being a constant feeder of the lake with whitefish, 
bass and other fry from Lake Huron. The Grand Traverse & 
Harrisville State road is completed to the Au Sable River, and 
passes within five miles of the lake, where a lumberman's tote 
road intersects it and completes the route from HarrisviUe to Hub- 
bard Lake. 

There is an interesting Indian legend, that is not all fancy, con- 
nected with the lake which has for many years invested it with con- 



siderable interest. On the eastern shore, at an elevation command- 
ing a bird's-eye view of the lalve, there has long stood a. weird mon- 
ument of stone called the "Indian Worship." It marks the spot 
where Se-don-i-ka-to, a chief of the Chippewas, was said to be bur- 
ied. It has long been held a sacred spot by the Indian hunter and 
trapper, and by white men, too, who brought offerings of beads and 
tobacco and left them there, until some vandal violated it, pulled 
down the monument and dug up the grave. Let us hope that no 
citizen of our county committed that deed of sacrilege ! 

The lakes, rivers and creeks of the county are so admirably in- 
terspersed and so well devised to accommodate all the country, that 
some of its lesser advantages might be forgotten when speaking of the 
water privileges. 

Springs of pure, cold water are abundant in every township. 
They gush from the bank of the bluffs along the shore of Lake 
Huron, and hurry to the lake, as if each had a special duty to per- 
form of great importance. 

They well up in the cedar swamps and find their way to the 
creeks, through the tangled brakes, and often may be heard, though 
not seen, murmuring among the roots of the trees, but **tell no tale 
of half the good they do." Most of the smaller lakes have no inlets 
excepting springs. They abound everywhere and go gurgling down 
nearly all the streets of Harrisville. In fact, no malarial diseases 
have been known in the county arising from impure or stagnant 
water. 

It might readily be concluded, therefore, that the general 
health of the county has ever been very good. The location of Alcona 
County on the west shore of Lake Huron, with a vast forest of pine 
as a wind breaker, sheltering it from the west and northwest, and 
with Lake Michigan west, Erie south, Superior north and Huron 
east, our mean temperature has compared favorably with the Shore 
towns. Lake Huron rarely freezes so that open water is not in sight. 
During the heated term, the open lakes surrounding the county on 
all sides operate as an equalizer and prevent those extremes that 
produce the great storms and disastrous cyclones that have recently 
spread terror and destruction in other remote places. These vast 
bodies of water store up heat during their long exposure to the rays 
of the sun, and when Winter commences, this store-house of heat 
equalizes to a considerable degree and prevents excecsive cold. 
For a number of years since Alcona has assumed to be a farming 
country, corn has been raised and ripened successfully, and the 
Concord grape has been fruited. Various other kinds of fruit, such 
as apples, pears, plums, the sour cherries, and in a few instances, 
peaches have ripened of hardy varieties. It is a wondrous grass 
country. The native grasses cover the land everywhere and retain 
possession of the soil often against the best efforts of the farmer to 
produce the cultivated varieties. This permits every family to have 
a cow without any cost for pasturage, as the woods, when the lum- 
bermen have worked, are seeded with grass that grows luxuriously. 



EARLY HISTORY. 

Northern Michigan was the home of the Huron tribe of Indians. 
This tribe of the red men have made a record for savage war- 
fare and bloodthirsty cruelty that has no parallel in American 
history. 

They once occupied Alcona County, and remains of their camp 
fires and corn fields have made distinct marks that are now being 
obliterated by the ax and plow of the white man. They were the 
original inhabitants unless the gigantic skeletons found at Devil 
River and Greenbush should claim priority as the originals. They 
were certainly native Americans. 

Little can be said of those native Americans, for they had no 
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written language and their traditions have died out with the race. 
They have left no impress on the limpid waters of Alcona's lakes 
and rivers. Here and there a plowman turns up a skeleton and 
can only wonder at its gigantic proportions, which, like the ma- 
jestic cork pines scattered over the county, indicates to the reflective 
mind that the soil and climate must have been favorable to the pro- 
duction of the highest possibilities of vegetable and animal life long 
time ago. 

We can only leave their bones to enrich the soil, while we turn 
to continue the history of our county and attempt the narration of 
its settlement by white men, who came and saw and conquered the 
primeval forest and hewed out, by their persistent toil, homes for 
themselves and famihes as monuments of the prowess and superi- 
ority of the Caucasian race, as represented by the indomitable 
Anglo Saxon, over the unlettered, uncultured child of the forest. 
Here the historian looks vainly around for a starting point. He 
may describe the topography of the land, classify the productions of 
the forest, delineate the meanderings of the streams and locate all 
the lakes. He may dig down and carefully analyze the soils, but 
how shall he truthfully tell of the early, first settlers. 

Their chronology is as obscure as that of the traditional Indian. 
Their history is also unwritten, and ifcs threadbare facts can 
only be gathered from the oldest inhabitants. Events and dates are, 
at the best, the disjointed gleanings from recollections stored up by 
memories that may be tinged with fiction or embellished with ex- 
aggeration and obscured by the forgetfulness of old age. 

The old settlers have, nevertheless, been consulted and their 
statements compared together and arranged in chronological order, 
as to dates, so as to make a connected narration that would be as 
nearly truthful as possible, and reliable as data from which some 
more fortunate historian of the annals of our county might con- 
tinue, to the end of time. The plan was simply to arrange the 
dates of the arrival on the soil of the first, earliest settlers and 
actual first residents of the county; to note th-e progress they made 
in securing for themselves and families a permanent footing on the 
soil until enough had been collected to organize a community hav- 
ing the same fixed purpose in life, and then to note, briefly, only 
such as took an active part in the combined social efforts that or- 
ganized schools and churches, which are the first necessary elements 
•of society. Their success to be followed by political organizations 
of towns, counties and villages, which are the bonds of union and 
elements that form the frame- work and backbone of the greatness 
of a State like our Michigan. 

To be the first in society is not always, necessarily, to be the 
greatest. To be the first and oldest settler is an honor usually ad- 
mitted and conferred by all. the others whether that settler was 
actuated by a lofty purpose or whether it may have been accidental 
and without any fixed purpose in life. Success is the American 
criterion by which distinction is often obtained, though tainted by 
dishonorable purposes. Whatever may be said of our first settlers, 
many of whom have acted their part in the great drama of life 
and made their exit from the stage, '*let us be to their virtues 
always kind, but to their vices a little blind; nothing extenuate nor 
set down aught in malice." 

The pioneers of Alcona County were not unlike the first set- 
tlers of all new counties. With them, hospitahty and whole-souled 
generosity were held as a sacred obhgation; often dependent them- 
selves, they never turned cold shoulders to the wants or necessities 
of others, for with them, a "small unkindness was truly a great 
offense." 

Their latch string always hung outside the door, which was 
always open to the shghtest claim for shelter and for food, and the 
best in the house was none too good, even to a stranger. For such 



were always welcomed with a warmth that would put to shame the 
modern improvements, made by wealth and selfishness, on the 
genuine article. 

The first settlers on the Shore. — On the first day of August, 
1845, Isaac Wilson, a native of the State of New York, and his 
wife, a native of the State of Ehode Island, with their Httle son 
Charles Henry, then only seventeen months old, accompanied by 
Mr. Wilson's sister, were landed from the schooner "Baltic" at Devil 
River, now known as Ossineke, in Alpena County — which county, 
with Alcona, was then attached to Cheboygan. 

Mr. Wilson had come to this wilderness home, on the west 
shore of Lake Huron, to take charge of a sawmill built on Devil 
River by Messrs. Birch & Aldridge, of Detroit. It was the pioneer 
sawmill of the Shore, and this isolated family lived there six weeks 
before seeing the face of any white men. 

This family claim the honorable distinction of being the first 
actual white settlers between Lower Saginaw (now Bay City), and 
Thunder Bay Island, which was at this time occupied by a few 
temporary fishermen of Detroit, who, being attracted by the natural 
harbor of Thunder Bay (now Alpena), and the fishing facilities its 
islands afforded, usually came in the Spring for fishing, with gill 
nets, and with their catch salted and in barrels returned to Detroit 
in the Fall. Among the noted fishermen who have a place in the 
annals of Alcona County, as among the first who engaged in that 
dangerous business, was Wilham Cullings, a native of old England. 
He came from Port Huron to Au Sable in a fish boat, and claims 
to have been the first man to fish with nets on the west shore of 
Lake Huron. 

He afterward became a farmer, and actually cleared twelve 
acres of land at Black River, near the mouth, and after that pur- 
chased forty acres near to the now village of Harrisville, on which 
he cleared about fifteen acres, built a house and resided ; where he 
fished, trapped and farmed as inclination led him. He was a con- 
sistent member of the M. E. Church, and contributed liberally to 
building the first church edifice and in maintaining gospel service, 
where he was always an earnest attendant and devout worshiper. 

Uncle Billy, as he was familiarly called, now resides at Alpena, 
still enjoying what might be called a green old age, though white 
with the frosts of eighty Winters. His Bible is still his chart of 
hfe, and who will not say that may know him well, "that his suc- 
cess was well deserved?" 

A cotemporary with him was Robert McMullen,'^a Scotchman, 
who was a boat builder by profession, and sometimes fished with 
Uncle Billy, and often shared the comforts of his cabin as well as 
his hardships. Although unlike in almost every characteristic, as 
men, they were often together. 

Old Bob McMullen was well known as bold and fearless, ready 
for almost any possible'endurance that tests the energy and pluck, 
as well as muscle of a man. It is said, and well known, that he 
actually drew his newly-married wife from Bay City to Black River 
on a hand-sled, and returned again and broke most of the road on 

the beach. 

In the month of November, 1815, a fish boat was driven ashore 
by stress of weather. The boat's crew consisted of Bob McMullen 
and Wilham CuHiugs. They had left the fishing station at Thunder 
Bay for home, but their boat made so much ice that it became 
unmanageable and they were driven ashore at Devil River,^ and 
became the guests of our first inhabitants, the Wilson family. 

Although the Mills supply vessel had been wrecked off Point 
aux Barques on Lake Huron and provisions were becoming scarce, 
they were welcomed by the Wilsons, and, after futile attempts to 
get away, they concluded to winter there. The Winter closed in 
on the Devif River settlement cold and drear, for the snow com- 
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menced falling in November, so that on the second day of January, 
1846, it lay four feet deep ; so deep and hard that it was impossible 
to use the teams, and men on snow-shoes were compelled to haul 
the wood and other supplies on hand sleds for the family and the 
teams also — -a task that lasted until April 23d, when the snow had 
increased tq the depth of five feet on. the level, and no water was 
in sight on the lake until May 1st. To add to their very uncom- 
fortable position, the supplies of provisions had nearly run out, and 
famine threatened the settlement. To while away the time, and 
possibly to lengthen out the provisions, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson went 
down the lake on the ice to make a visit, and spend Christmas with 
Mr. Holden's family at the High Banks of the Au Sable, now 
Springport. 

Mr. Holden had moved his fishery to that place in the Fall, 
and was the only near neighbor to the Wilsons. The Wilsons 
fortunately returned home before the heavy snowfall in January 
that came down just after this first real sleigh-ride on the Shore. 

But not so fortunate was a party of half-breeds, hunters and 
trappers belonging to the Indian trading post of one Alex Pilot, 
who had located his business house at Alpena the preceding Fall ; 
for they were caught in that noted snow-storm, in the vicinity of 
Hubbard's Lake, and wandered, fatigued and nearly famished, 
toward Lake Huron, until they accidentally discovered the settle- 
ment at Devil River, where they were hospitably received and the 
scanty remnant of supplies cheerfully divided among them. 

In this trying emergency, with gaunt hunger staring them in 
the face, and the wolves actually at their doors, on the 23d day of 
April these snow and ice-bound people put in execution a plan to 
obtain supplies from the wrecked vessel at Point aux Barques of such 
as had been saved from that calamity, and distant over a frozen 
lake of over seventy-five miles, which was full of pluck and energy. 

This plan, long-considered and well- devised, was put in execu- 
tion by Wm. CuUings and four men, who rigged their fish boat on 
runners and, equipped like Arctic navigators, they started out, 
dragging their boat over the ice toward open water on which they 
hoped to sail to Point aux Barques after provisions and return to 
Devil River, and prevent the threatened starvation. Accordingly 
these brave men dragged their boat for seven days over the ice, and 
reached the open water on May 1st, and set sail for the Point,' but 
unfortunately the fates were still against them. The boat was 
caught in a severe gale and surrounded by the broken ice near the 
Charity Islands, where they got on shore with their boat, and 
barely escaped destruction. 

Still undaunted, they again set sail through the broken ice, and 
accomplished the voyage successfully, evincing a degree of fer- 
tility of resources and indomitable pluck that challenges the world 
for bold daring; such as has no equal in the history of our great 
inland lakes that are so full of deeds of noble daring. Should any 
of the readers of this incident question the truthfulness of this nar- 
ration, as being more of fiction than of fact, ample evidence can be 
produced, from living and reliable witnesses, as to its authenticity. 

That fish boat and its daring crew, commanded by the Chris- 
tian hero, William Cullings, returned safely to port; but before 
their return, a supply vessel arrived at Devil River from Detroit, 
and gladness and joy brightened the faces of the settlers, for Spring 
had returned and supplies were abundant. In the following June 
Mr. Wilson planted a garden, and was successful in growing 
potatoes, squashes, beets, beans, etc., v«ry mu#h to the surprise of 
his Thunder Bay visitors, who had entertained doubts as to the 
success of gardening on the Shore. 

On the 4th day of July, 1846, the first white child was bom 
on the Shore, and most appropriately named Olive Independence 
Wilson. Mr. Wilson and family removed to Tawas Bay some years 



afterward, where the child died and was buried by Mrs. Wilson, 
who was, for want of neighbors, obliged to prepare the little one 
for burial with her own hands. 

Another and similar instance of the fortitude of our pioneer 
women of the Shore, is related of Mrs. D. D. Oliver and another 
lady at Devil River, who were taking care of a sick man, the son of 
the former woman. This son unexpectedly died during the absence 
of the men in the woods. The mother and lady mentioned made 
a coffin and buried the dead with their own hands. Who will not 
honor such women? When, in all the trying vicissitudes of the 
early settlers of Alcona County have the last rights of mortality 
been neglected, or wanted the respect of the living? 

In our early days, and during the absence of clergy, the burial 
service of the Protestant Episcopal service of the dead has been 
read at Catholic funerals, and no one questioned the sympathy 
extended in that trying hour, common to all humanity, that tests 
the common brotherhood of man, and makes us all of kin at such 
an hour. 

"When each can feel a brother'f^ sigh, 
And with him bear a part ; 
AVhen sorrow flows from eye to eye, 
And joy from heart to heart." 

How firm is the grasp, and unalloyed the friendship that grap- 
ples to ours like hooks of steel, and makes us feel as brothers 
should, when we stand, uncovered, around the coffined dead. 

In November, 1846, Mr. Wilson removed to Saginaw and from 
there to Tawas Bay, and did not become an actual resident of Al- 
cona County until 1856, when he moved to the High Banks of the 
Au Sable (now Springport or South Harrisville), where he built a 
hewed log house, cleared land, and raised a crop of rye, the first grain 
raised in Alcona County. He afterward purchased the Holden 
homestead on which he has since resided, and held the office of 
justice of the peace and other township offices. He still resides at 
the old homestead, a hale and hearty specimen of our pioneer 
settlers, at seventy-three years of age. 

In the month of September, 1846, S. M. Holden, a native of 
the State of New York, and his boat's crew, Rob't McMullen and 
Wm. Hill, were driven by a northwest gale of wind from their 
fishing ground at Thunder Bay Island, and made land at the High 
Banks of the Au Sable, now called Springport. 

Being detained there by the continued gale, they took the op-^ 
portunity to explore the newly found country, which they found to 
abound in excellent pine trees, suitable for fish barrel staves, as 
well as abundant springs of pure, cold water. Believing that it 
might also prove a good fishing station, Mr. Holden at once 
resolved to occupy it for that purpose. 

Accordingly, he at once moved his family, consisting of his 
wife, two children and Miss Caroline Kenyon, his wife's sister, to- 
gether with his fishing apparatus of nets, boats, etc., to his new 
base of operations. This change was effected by chartering a 
small trading vessel, commanded by one Enoch Olmstead, a New 
Englander, who had once been a sea-faring man, and "loved the 
rough paths of the ocean." Mr. Holden was very successful at his 
new fishing station, and was soon permanently located there, and 
is therefore fully entitled to the honor of being . 

THE FIRST ACTUAL SETTLER OF ALCONA COUNTY. 

Our settler cleared land, built the first frame house ,witli lum- 
ber from the Devil River mill, and planted an orchard which has for 
many years borne fruit. Wilham Higginson was the first carpenter. 
He built the Holden" house and another frame house for himself 
that had window blinds, which was the first attempt at superfluity 
in building. 

Mr. Higginson's wife died, and was the fi^rst death and burial 
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m the old grave-yard. Mr. Higginson also died, and was buried, ten 
years afterward. In September, 18^7, the first white bov was born 
and named Eugene Holden. He volunteered in the war"^of the Ee- 
belHon in the Twenty-third Regiment, Michigan Infantry, and died 
in the army. The first to the manor born gave his young life to his 
country. Alcona county has made a record she need not be 
ashamed of for patriotism; for wherever the Twenty-third was in 
action her sons stood by their colors. The war record of the old 
Twenty-third is theirs also. That record has never been questioned. 

One of the earliest neighbors of Mr. Holden was Anial Fox, 
who Hved near the old cemetery, who took up a forty-acre lot of 
excellent land from the government, and made a considerable clear- 
ing and grew successful crops. His wife, long afterward known as 
*'Aunt Fox," was a fish net knitter, and earned much wages at that 
business, until her bhndness prevented further employment. 

Mr. Fox sold out his improvements to Charles Briggs and took 
up another lot nearer to the village of Harrisville, where he built and 
for a long time lived, with all the varied vicissitudes of pioneer 
Mfe. They were simple, unaffected people, and often became the 
dupes of the unscrupulous and avaricious, until their home was gone, 
when they went the way of earth. 

Good pine trees were growing to the water's edge of Lake 
Huron at the High Banks, or Springport, and furnished excellent 
fish barrel staves, easy of access to the Holden fishing stations. 
The making of fish barrels was added to the business of fishing, a 
necessity that was soon amply suppHed. This new business called 
into requisition and gave employment to many coopers, who were 
induced by high wages to come up the shore and make barrels 
for the fishermen, who were stimulated by their large catches of 
fish to pay liberal prices for barrels. 

As we have now entered upon the fish epoch in our county 
histoiy, and nearly every man was either a fisherman or a cooper, 
we will notice some of the first of that trade, who, unlike many 
others who came and departed, have located, cleared land, built 
themselves houses, planted orchards, and thus added to the general 
prosperity of the county. Conspicuous among tliem were Charles 
Briggs, George H. Blush, Francis La Chapelle, Sr., George Ham- 
ilton, Charles Buck, Matthew Neil, Peter Tait and Robert Foster and 
possibly others of that trade entitled to notice whose names, being 
unknown or forgotten, are unmentionable. No doubt there may be 
some who will escape observation in these annals, but if they have 
made their mark as settlers, it will not rub out from the memories 
of their friends. 

Chas. Briggs and his estimable wife, Nancy, were natives of 
the State of New York. They came to Springport in 1853. Mr. 
Briggs was employed at the business of coopering and purchased 
land, built a house and planted an orchard. Mr. Briggs gave much 
attention to gardening and fruit growing, in which he was generally 
successful; and from his thrifty young orchard he has exhibited 
many varieties of apples and plums at the county fairs, where he 
was usually successful in winning the most premiums for fruit. 
Mrs. Briggs was an ardent lover of fiovvers and house plants. She 
gave much attention to their culture, and her fine collection 
of house plants and beautifully arranged flower garden was her 
delight and solace while a constant sufi:'erer from cancer. 

She had literally made this '* wilderness to blossom as the 
rose," and her pleasant home and grounds were long the admiration 
of many visitors. Death entered their beautiful home in August, 
1875, to relieve her great suffering, so patiently borne. 

She was carried to the old cemetery by many sympathizing 
friends and laid where many of the old settlers rest from their la- 
borSy where she now "softly lies, sweetly sleeps, low in the ground." 

Mr. Briggs still survives her, a hale and hearty old man. He 



IS one of the oldest members, and has been for many years the 
treasurer of Harrisville Lodge, L 0. 0. F., No. 218, in whose 
workmg and prosperous growth he still takes delighted interest. 

Mr. Briggs' estimable neighbor and cotemporary, Geo. H. 
Blush, is a native of the State of Vermont, and in many respects a 
"Yankee," thoroughly American in his ideas, and purely national in 
his principles. He also came up the Shore to work at his trade, in 
which he was quite proficient. At Springport he found the country 
attractive, the pine good for barrel staves and the water pure. The 
land was cheap and good, so he located, built, cleared land, planted 
an orchard and finally married and thus assumed all the duties of 
citizenship in his new home. He assisted in the organization of 
the first township, has held several of its offices and has also held the 
responsible position as chaia^man of the poor board since the organ- 
ization of the county. 

He and his estimable wife are alone, enjoying the fruits of their 
combined labor and prudence in the enjoyment of their very pleas- 
ant home and its surroundings. 

Francis La Chapelle, Senior, a native of old France, came 
from Cleveland, in the employ of William HiU, one of the pioneer 
fishermen of the county. He afterward located land at Harrisville 
and carried on a large cooperage business, in which some of his 
sons were employed. It was said of him at his funeral that "he 
had but few vices and was guilty of no crimes." 

After his death the old homestead was neglected and finally 
passed into other hands. Most of his large family of boys are res- 
idents of the county, and have taken pirt in its pubhc interests. 

Matthew O'Neil still resides in the county and has long been en- 
gaged in farming. The fish epoch has nearly passed, and the de- 
mand for barrels has long ago passed away. The rat-tap of the • 
cooper's adz is now seldom heard in the land, and yet it has had its 
days of prominence as the principal trade of Alcona county. 

The business of fishing had hitherto been carried on by men 
with but little capital, and with only small boats. They had been 
confined to operations at the mouths of rivers and small creeks and 
at other points such as furnished cheap as well as convenient harbors ; 
but as the business increased a more extended field for operations 
on a larger scale was sought after by capitalists. 

The success of the Springport fishery attracted many others of 
that class, and Crosier Davison, a native of old England, but re- 
siding at Detroit and a dealer in fish, came up the Shore in the Fall 
of 1848 and located a fishery at the Shding Banks of the Au Sable, 
now Green bush. 

From this point he extended his operations farther up the 
shore, furnishing supplies and nets to many of the smaller stations, 
who for want of capital were glad to avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to enlarge their business and pay in fish. The business of 
making fish nets was now added to the limited employment of 
the settlers, and in this hght business, requiring much dexterity 
and quickness, many of the women found employment, as well as 
boys and girls. 

Considerable capital was now invested in building docks and 
purchasing a larger class of boats, for fishing farther out from the 
shore. Fishing was now the stiple business of the people, and 
many were also employed in getting out staves for fish barrels, at 
prices that were subject to the varied fluctuations in the prices of 
fish at the Detroit market. As has been already intimated, fishing 
had become the staple business of the county and of the Shore, from 
Bay City to Mackinac. The fishing stations were familiarly known 
as Duals, at the Sliding Banks, or Greenbush, occupied by 
Crosier Davison ; Holden's Station, at the High Banks, or Spring- 
port; Perley Silverthorn's, at Sturgeon Point, or Greenbush, and 
the Cove, or Alcona, run by William Hill, or the Commodore, as he 
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was usually called, for he carried on the most extensive and com- 
plete fishing enterprise on the Shore at that time. He was a native 
of Canada, and a man of great energy, and much of the elements 
that gave him the name of Commodore, for he employed at one 
time several boats, and gave employment to a large force of men, 
and ruled with an iron will. Mr. Hill took an active part in the 
organization of the first townships, held some of the offices, and oc- 
cupied a position of considerable honor, trust and emolument, 
which he filled with an abihty peculiar to himself. He was kind 
and hospitable to his friends, but to his enemies he had the most 
implacable enmity. 

Mr. Hill had an interesting family of children— boys and girls. 
The eldest boy, Samuel Hill, is engaged in farming i!ear Alcona; 
the eldest girl was married to the Hon. P. 0. Gulifer, State senator, 
twenty-ninth district of Michigan. 

Wilham Hill still resides at his old station, and carries on, in a 
much smaller way, the business of fishing with nets, and supphes 
the Shore with fresh fish. Age and many cares have whitened his 
locks, but the ruling spirit is yet strong within him, and will follow 
to the close of an eventful life. 

Perley Silverthorn fished at Sturgeon Point. He was a native 
of Michigan, and at an early age became an orphan, and was under 
the care of a guardian until manhood." Mr. Silverthorn's fishing 
was carried on principally at the Point, where he resided and gave 
to it his personal attention. He was many times successful at the 
business, but, as the business became less remunerative, he aban- 
doned it and took to farming. 

He was engaged in the organization of Harrisville and Alcona 
Townships, and held many of the offices, such as commissioner of 
highways, treasurer, etc. He finally accepted the appointment of 
superintendent of the poor for Alcona Township, which he held for 
a long term, and performed its duties, with that of superintendent 
of Sturgeon Point hght and the life-saving station. Since the la- 
mented death of his amiable wife he has held no official trust, but 
has remained on his farm, and upon it depended for a livelihood for 
himself and family. 

Gilbert Van Buren was a native of New York. He came to Mich- 
igan in 1847, and went to work for Holden for a time; then went to 
fishing for himself, at Greenbush and the Cove ; then took up land 
and became a farmer; was a hunter and trapper, and for six 
months at one time he never slept in a bed. 

Of all the fishing stations mentioned, there is at present but 
one that assumes to do any business, namely, that of Wilham 
Hill, at the Cove, which has httle of the semblance of its former 
greatness. All along the shore are seen the wrecks of docks and 
of boats, and of men, too, who once were the pride of the Shore, 
and the only resources it possessed for making money. Their glory 
has departed, while the wrecks remain, to teach us a lesson and re- 
mind us of the futihty of human pride, and the certainty, "that 
whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap." 

Speaking of the fishermen, as a class, one could say that they 
. were well adapted to their dangerous business; bold, hardy, hospi- 
table, liberal in the use of their hard earned gains, to lavishness. 
Why they have left no impress, nor made any indehble mark on 
the land, that would distinguish them as useful members of society, 
such as would clear farms and build villages, and thus leave some 
monument of their former usefulness and greatness, is a query for 
the metaphysician to answer. 

History does not record that any fisherman has organized so- 
ciety, founded a state, or built a city. They have left the same 
impress upon the land that they did on the water; at least so it ap- 
j pears in Alcona County, as well as elsewhere. 

Perhaps the nature of the business unfits the men engaged in 



it, for many of the duties of citizenship. It may have failed for a 
want of that sound morahty, such as would cultivate a profound 
respect for law and order. Possibly the frequent fluctuations in the 
fishing business, in its catch, or prices, may have influenced it, and 
thus prevented that stabihty so necessary to accomphsh any great 
purpose of life. 

The men engaged seem to have been too transitory, passing 
from one station to another, and from one lake to another, so that 
no time was given to leave any impress for good, and much, per- 
haps, of evil, for that abounds everywhere among men. Luck, the 
fisherman's god, was too vacillating and uncertain to insure any 
fixed stability of purpose ; success depended on luck, or the weather, 
or good prices. The weather adapted for sailing and lifting nets 
was always uncertain, so much so, that it frequently happened that 
a week's heavy weather would keep all hands on shore, and then, 
to kill time, whisky and riot was the order of the day, and bad 
morals, the usual result of idleness, drunkenness, and other dissipa- 
tions incident thereto, would demorahze society. If this statement 
is incorrect, then why is it that so few of our fisheimen have been 
successful in any other business? It is an old maxim, that "sud- 
den gains are followed by sudden losses;" or, to use a homely adage, 
"What comes quick, goes quick." Is this the reason why so few of 
our Alcona fishermen made fortunes at the business sufficient tore- 
tire on, and to depend on in their old age? 

One thing is certain, and observation confirms it, that a large 
crop of Western corn, end a corresponding over-supply of Western 
pork, would often so depreciate the price of fish, that the business 
became precarious, and sent many of our pioneer fishermen adrift, 
seeking for other employment ; so much so, that but few became actual 
settlers; but it became, no doubt, the introduction of a new epoch in ^ 
our county's history; one that had more permanency, and that 
influenced aU the interests of the county, by bringing into req- 
uisition its almost inexhaustible pine. I refer to the lumbering 

epoch. 

The fishermen had discovered that the pine of Alcona County 
reached down to the water's edge of Lake Huron, and was, there- 
fore, quite convenient of access for getting out staves; they also 
found that the quahty was excellent, for the trees were tall, large, 
and straight rifted. 

The reputation of the pine was already estabhshed at all points 
along the shore; and at no other point, from Bay City to Alpena, 
was such pine, if any, visible from the lake, as that of Alcona 
County. 

In 1854 Messrs. Holden & Davison, two of our pioneer fisher- 
men, became partners, and purchased the pine lands^and valuable 
miU privilege at Harrisville; built a small water mill of one saw, 
and commenced the first manufacture of lumber in Alcona County . 
Mr. Davison continued his fishing business, intending to close it 
up as soon as his numerous advances had been realized, and then 
invest in pine lands, whose rapidly increasing value offered better 
inducements, in his sagacious judgment, than either fishing or 
lumbering. 

Already the land hunters were swarming on every stream and 
waters adjacent to the lake, and the stroke of the woodman's ax 
was echoing along the rivers and lake. Many were the struggles to be 
first to locate the government and state pine lands that were in 
close proximity to the lake shore. Conspicuously successful in this 
important business was Edward Chapelle, son of Francis LaCha- 
pelle, Sr., one of the pioneer coopers heretofore mentioned. He 
had been under the teaching of D. D. Oliver, of Devil Eiver, a 
noted woodman, and learned much of his woodcraft, that required 
all the sagacity of an Indian, combined with the endurance of a 
white man trained to the business. 
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Mr. Chapelle was employed by Crosier Davison, and the 
results of his labors laid the foundation of a considerable 
fortune, made by locating government pine, at its minimum price, 
and afterward selling to the lumberman at heavy advances. To raise 
the capital so necessary to purchase and pay taxes on these wild lands, 
and hold them for a rise in prices, Messrs. Davison & Holden sold 
out their mill and pine property to Harris & Sons, of West Bloom- 
field, New York; the firm consisting of Benjamin Harris, the father 
of the two sons, Levi 0. and Henry H. Harris, who were both mill- 
wrights and carpenters. 

This new lumbering company had, in themselves, all the ele- 
ments of success: integrity, energy, genius and capital, all of which 
they possessed to a remarkable degree, and won from all their asso- 
ciates, their respect, confidence and lasting esteem. 

The meshanical genius of Levi 0. Harris was at once apparent. 
He transformed the old water-mill of one saw into a gang and sid- 
ing mill, by uniting steam and water power; and by connecting the 
three reservoir ponds with plank shutes, he was enabled to fa- 
cilitate the storing and running of logs to the mill at less expense 
and greater rapidity. In every department of their business, won- 
derful labor saving machines were the admiration of all beholders. 
The township and village were named after this enterprising 
firm of Harris Bros, and the postoffioe also, with Levi 0. as post- 
master. After the death of the father, the business was continued 
by the firm of Harris Bros., under which name it continued and pros- 
pered, with their unflagging energy. They built docks for pihng 
lumber, and purchased an interest in the propeller "Genesee 
Chief," which made weekly trips between Detroit and Harrisville, 
which was a great convenience to the people. 

They cleared a large farm on Section 10, and built a tram- 
railway, to take the logs to the mill; and in many ways, by lending 
teams and tools, assisted the early settlers, who had ventured into 
agricultural pursuits and needed assistance. 

To all they were invariably kind, social and genial, and entered 
into the sports and amusements, as well as the troubles and afiiic- 
tions of the people, with an interest and unselfish sympathy that 
endeared these brother i to the people, and especially the men and 
families in their employ. Levi 0. Harris often was employed as 
doctor, dentist, and surgeon, as well as legal adviser; often minis- 
tering to the sick, and supplying the necessities of the needy, in all 
of which he ever exemplified the Christian gentleman. 

Being both unmarried, and devoting all their capital and ener- 
gies to the manufacture of lumber, it is not surprising that they 
should not have sought to develop the country. Why should they 
seek to clear cedar swamps, pull stumps, or make turnpike roads in 
such a wilderness, when land, for the sake of farming, was virtu- 
ally worthless, unless covered with good pine? 

Their business was to manufacture their own pine exclusively, 
intending, when that was exhausted, to enjoy the proceeds else- 
where. Levi O. attended to the manufacture, while Henry H. car- 
ried on extensive lumber yards at Chicago and Omaha, to whom 
most of their pine was shipped, and where it commanded the highest 
market prices. So well was this company known, and so well estab- 
lished was the character of Alcona Co. lumber, that whole cargoes 
were frequently sold, mill run, without inspection. In 1866 the 
brothers sold out their mill and 6,000 acres of land, to Messrs. Wes- 
ton, Col well & Co., of New York. 

The firm of Harris Bros, closed up their long continued and 
successful business, in a few weeks. There was not one case of liti- 
gation, for they had, invariably, paid cash to their many employes, 
and received cash in return for their goods. 

L. 0. Harris was married, and went into a banking business 
at Bujffalo, New York, and afterward into his old business of lum- 



bering, at Clam Lake, Michigan, where he now resides, or, at Ca- 
dillac City, which is the same place. H. H. Harris carried on the 
lumber business at Chicago and Omaha for only a few years, and 
finally, succumbed to that fell disease, consumption, to which he 
had long been an invahd. He died, universally respected by aU who 
knew him, whether in business circles, or, at his own wilderness 
home in Michigan, among the pines. 

The new firm, Weston, Col well & Co., was a strong combina- 
tion. It had unlimited capital, much experience in lumbering and 
manufacturing lumber, and these, combined with exhaustless 
energy, and forests of virgin pine, with a mill privilege already 
developed, their success was amply assured from the commence- 
ment. The firm consisted of Abijah Weston, and Wallace Weston, 
his brother, a veteran lumberman, of Painted Post, New York, 
Charles S. Clark and his son-in-law, F. G. Babcock, of Scio, New 
York, who had long been engaged in lumbering at that place, and 
had become owner of considerable pine in Alcona County, before the 
organization of the new company, B. S. Colwell, of Portville, 
New York, who had been associated with Mr. Weston in his large 
operations, and his brother, Geo. L. Colwell, of Steuben County, 
New York, who had also, recently, been engaged at lumbering for 
Mr. Weston, and was, evidently, well posted as to the best methods 
of stocking the mill with cheapness and despatch. One of the im- 
provements was grading the lumber roads and making them wider, 
to accommodate larger loads. Another, was a better plan for skid- 
ways, that enabled a more rapid and easier manner of loading 
teams. These improvements, with untiring energy, soon adding a 
new impulse to the logging business, were rapidly imitated by all en- 
gaged in the business, so that the year's supply of logs was put in 
in a shorter time, and at less expense. A job of slashing the cedar 
swamp, where the village of Harrisville now stands, was accom- 
plished that Winter, and the foundation of a new dock and break- 
water was laid, and built through the ice before Spring. 

A new store and dwelling-house were also commenced, and the 
house completed for his private residence; the store was also 
ready for the Spring stock of goods. Everywhere, the push and 
bustle of business indicated a prosperous growth of the village, now 
just awakened from its Eip Van Winkle sleep of nearly twenty 
years, as it caught a glint of the sunshine of prosperity, so long 
obscured by the cedar swamp. 

The advent of the new company had also brought in from the 
state of New York a fresh arrival of settlers who had heard of cheap 
lands; and, for almost the first time since the fishing had attracted 
notice, people began to look around for homes in the wilderness, 
and to inquire if anything would grow from the soil. 

A few homesteads had been taken up from the Government 
and state lands lying adjacent, but these had been carefully selected, 
with more regard to the quality of the pine and the quantity they 
contained, then to their agricultural worth. It was a mooted ques- 
tion, whether farming could be made self-sustaining, for the few 
who had tried that experiment, had commenced under the most dis- 
couraging surroundings, and were obliged to go into lumbering, to 
sustain themselves and families through the Winter. 

Joseph Fisher, and William and Eobert Beever, had already 
commenced farming, by making some clearings west of the village, 
and had proved that the soil and the climate were favorable to grow- 
ing some kinds of grain and grass, as well as potatoes and other root 
crops, of which they had excellent yields, and the potatoes were 
superior in quality, far better than those brought from below. Many 
persons were waiting and watching, to see how they would succeed 
with growing wheat. 

To stimulate the efforts made in farming, and to encourage 
others, a public meeting was called at the old schoolhouse, in Sep- 
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tember, 1866^ which was quite numerously attended. Lawrence E. 
Dorr, a fisherman, who had recently commenced farming on Sec- 
tion 21, of Harrisville Township, was called to the chair, and C. P. 
Eeynolds, who was not a farmer, was appointed the secretary. 

The chairman stated that the object of the meeting was to dis- 
cuss the question, "Will farming pay, as a business, in Alcona 
County?" and if thought by the meeting to be of sufficient impor- 
tance, it would then be open to the discussion of ways and means 
to encourage settlers to come and take up lands for farming pur- 
poses. Several resolutions were passed — that the soil was good, that 
the market at home was a sufficient inducement to clear land and 
grow crops of hay and coarse grain for horses and cattle. 

It was further resolved, that the secretary be instructed to col- 
lect the facts respecting the growth of grain and grass, and to act 
as a correspondent of the county, and to write articles for the pub- 
lic papers, and get them published, setting forth the location and ad- 
vantages the lands of Alcona County offered to farming, and that a 
fund be raised to pay the expenses. In accordance with this hon- 
orable appointment, the secretary made arrangements for publish- 
ing a series of articles in the Detroit 2^>6•^and Tribune, the Saginawian 
and the Thunder Bay Monitor, upon matters appertaining to the local 
interests of the county, and especially to farming, with reports of 
crops, and statements of improvements, etc. 

These statements and reports were made and published, and 
papers purchased and distributed from time to time, during a period 
of fifteen years, at the secretary's expense, until the correspondence 
became burdensome and the expense considerable; but no fund was 
ever placed at his disposal, nor any other promised reward for the 
service rendered to the couuty, excepting the very liberal proposi- 
tion made at that eventful meeting of September, 1866. 

One should not despise the day of small things. Out of that 
meeting, and as results of those constant efforts made to give pub- 
licity to home affairs, so that settlers would come and see for them- 
selves and aid in building up a farming community, slowly grew 
the "Alcona County Agricultural Society," with its capacious 
grounds, and elaborate hall and fixtures, said by competent judges 
from abroad, to be the best arranged in the State. 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Agricultural Society was organized in 1872, at a public 
meeting called for that purpose, and a committee appointed to draft 
by-laws and other rules and regulations. These were drafted and 
submitted by C. P. Eeynolds and adopted by the meeting, and the 
first election of officers was held at the courthouse, in 1873; when 
Geo. Hamilton was elected president, Edward Chapelle, treasurer, 
and C. P. Eeynolds, secretary, who made a certified report of said 
organization to the board of supervisors, who granted the sum of 
f 100 to the society, in aid of its finances. The first annual fair of 
the society was held at the courthouse, October 16, 1873, which was 
well attended and over f 200 paid to prize takers in the various de- 
partments; and the first exhibition was pronounced a success, 
although it had required weeks of personal exertion, to collect the 
articles from various parts of the county, bring them to the place of 
exhibition, and arrange them in their several classes. Many who 
drew their prize mouey, were well satisfied to secure honor and good 
profit, without assuming any responsibility, or making any exertion. 
Strange, that such persons were the first to find fault. 

At the next annual election of officers, a change was effected, 
and John C. Gram succeeded to the office of secretary, and the Hon. 
E. J. Eoberts, to the presidency. The society failed to make an 
exhibition that year, and the next year re-elected the old offi- 
cers, and sent C. P. Eeynolds as a delegate to Saginaw, to attend a 
Farmers' Institute, which he attended, and delivered an essay on 



"Northern Michigan," which was published by the State Agricultu- 
ral Society. As it relates to our county, a synopsis is subjoined. 

Mr. C. P. Eeynolds, of Alcona, took the place on the pro- 
gramme which was to have been filled by Judge Tuttle, with the 
following paper • 

OUR NEW MICfflGAN. 

"It may seem strange that one should speak of a new Michigan. 
The name suggests a newly discovered land, having possibly a new 
and distinct flora, and animals and climate relations to produce 
them. Such possibilities excite the curiosity of the naturalist, the 
geologist, as well as the agriculturist, who combine all those ele- 
ments, for here is a new world to conquer, undeveloped resources 
to be added to the wealth of science and the State. It is not the 
object of this hastily written paper to excite such curiosity, es- 
pecially among such as are ever eager to learn some new thing, like 
the old Athenians; but it will have accomplished its necessarily 
limited purpose, if our New Michigan but catch a passing glance 
from our muCh loved Michigan that has long held the attention of 
her sister States as the gem of the lakes, richly endowed with re- 
sources that, though new and undeveloped, have already swelled 
the wealth and honor of our glorious Union. 

"When Father Marquette stood awe struck on the island that 
commands the Straits of Mackinaw, and took in -at a glance those 
immense maple groves that bound the northern limit and fringe 
those ocean lakes, something more than mere religious zeal bowed 
his head as lie listened in silent adoraiion to the sighing of the pine 
forests overhead, mingled with the rippling of the water at his feet. 
Eeligious zeal has ever been true to patriotism and love of coun- 
try, from Columbus, the great discoverer, down to the late Sir John 
Franklin, so long lamented, and, whose bones lie bleaching under 
arctic forests, are but the teachings of the Divine Master, *Eender 
unto C^sar the things that are Caesar's, and unto God, the things 
that are God's.' 

"Martyrs to religion, patriotism and science, how their glorious 
names illustrate history, and add Godliness to manliness, to which 
all other things are added. These sublime qualities characterized 
many of the pioneer settlers of our new Michigan, of whom our 
time is too limited to make mention, but we may safely date its 
discovery from the time that Pere Marquette built his little Indian 
church at Point Ignace, opposite the Island of Mackinaw, and took 
possession of the country in the name of his king and church, 
bearing true allegiance to both; his bones were buried under the 
ruins of the little church his zeal had built. Other illustricus 
names might be added to his, but they are connected more inti- 
mately with older Michigan; older, because westward the star of 
empire took its way, leaving the pine forests of the north, awaitiug 
the slow development of commerce, and other out-growths of civ- 
ilization that ever follow the advance of the pioneer, whose sturdy 
strokes level the forest and carve out homes in the wilderness. 

"The antiquarian might be curious to iilvestigate the gigantic 
skeletons that have been recently exhumed from the mounds of 
Devil Eiver, on the west shore of Lake Huron; but they evidently 
belong to the prehistoric age, and though huge in stature, were not 
a superior race, for they left no monuments excepting their graves; 
and nothing of practical usefulness, excepting perhaps the carbonate 
of lime in their bones. 

"Let us rather speak of men who came and saw^ and conquered 
by the power of a mighty purpose, that has left its impress indelibly 
written on forest and field, island and lake, from the Saginaw of 
the south to the lakes of the north, such as must ever live, as the 
undivided glory of the Peninsular State. 

"We might speak of the fishermen, who were the first white 
men that first skirted our shores; but we cannot justly accord to 
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them any part of the fame attached to our slowly progressive civili- 
zation, for what fishermen have founded States, built cities, 
framed codes of law, which add true greatness to human progress? 
Their name is not legion. True, the demand for fish barrels added 
somewhat to the value of pine trees, and possibly introduced the 
lumbering business in a small way, but the nature of the fishing 
business has no real permanency of character, nor has a fish diet de- 
veloped any perceptible increase of intellect to the eaters, as some 
scientists have taught; their general character was lawlessness and 
cruelty, — the natural result of their business. 

"Fishermen, as a class, have not been the highest type of de- 
veloped manhood physically or morally, for they have left on the 
land the same impress they did on the waters they navigated, so 
that the fish epoch in our history has added little to the practical 
usefulness and nothing to the glory of the State. The lumbering 
epoch has a prominence all its own, it came as the representative 
of capital, that great want of all new countries, to assist labor, and 
their co-operation are the great necessities to human progress, but 
when capital owns the pine that labor cuts down and drags to the 
mill or the lake for transportation, and a foreign market receives 
all the benefit of the combination, leaving nothing but the stumps 
as evidence of departed work it is hard to tell where any pubhc 
benefit is received, calculated upon a fair division of profits. 

"When capital builds mills and salt blocks and combines all the 
values that labor confer, then skilled labor is stimulated, villages 
and cities are built, and the whole machinery of trade is set in mo- 
tion ; then labor receives its share of the profits, and a tidal wave 
of prosperity blesses every one it touches. 

"As a distinctive feature and the actuating cause of the slow 
progress of the northern part of Michigan, it is noticeable that 
labor receives no part of the profits, makes little progress, and 
therefore is called new in contradistinction to the more favored 
parts of the State, where agriculture early became the leading in- 
terest of the country.- 

"It does not require the oldest inhabitant of the Saginaws to 
give the date of the advent of agriculture as a self-sustaining avoca- 
tion, for its years may be counted upon the fingers, but its perma- 
nency is as much a certainty as the fever and ague to the inhabi- 
tants, for whom the frequent stirring of the soil provides the anti- 
dote and early cure. Long after her busy mills are silent for want 
of logs, her brands of flour will be noted in the markets of the 
world where her lumber has ceased to be quoted, for corn will be 
king. 

"Stimulated by the increasing wants of the lumbermen for hay 
and coarse grain, led to the accidental discovery that such products 
were among the possibilities of New Michigan, and a few adven- 
turous spirits solved the problem that they could and would grow, 
and lumbermen at once discovered their fatal mistake in not having 
earher fostered its promotion by encouraging its growth. 

"It is passing strange that lumbering and farming have not 
flourished together in this valley at an earlier date. Never did the 
producer and consumer have greater interests in common, nor come 
nearer together than when they met in the woods of Northern 
Michigan. 

"The location and climate influence in New Michigan have been 
found especially favorable for growing grain, and particularly wheat, 
(of which a few samples are here on exhibition) the forest pro- 
tection and deep snows of Winter favor that cereal, and make it so 
much a certainty that, although not a prophet, we will predict that 
the wheat producing regions wiM, ere long, be found north of the 
Saginaws. Com, supposed to be exceptional north of the Ohio, 
matures perfectly many varieties of the better kinds among the 
snowy glades of the Wintry North. A few samples are exhibited in 



our smaU collection, as proof of the statement. Oats and peas are 
a specialty, and barley, that iron-clad of all the cereals, is at 
home amorg us. Oats have been produced to yield ninety bushels, 
average, per acre; wheat, forty bushels, and other grain, especially 
peas, are equally favorable to the producer and consumer. 

"Alcona County is situate about midway between Saginaw and 
Mackinaw, has Lake Huron on the east, with its vast reservoirs 
of moisture and latent heat, to equahze the temperature of Winter 
frosts and the fervid heats of Summer, and her immense forests of 
pine in the background, to catch the moisture and send it back, as 
the early and later rains are offered, as most favorable to farming. 

"Alcona County was organized as a county in 1848, yet only 
three townships on the front maintain town organizations. On the 
west, Oscoda County is attached for judicial purposes, and has but 
one town organization. All the rest remain unsettled, with one- 
quarter of the lands open for homesteads and settlers, including 
also a large body of college land. 

"When a railroad shall connect us with the outside world, 
bringing in settlers and equalizing trade by furnishing regular 
markets and speedy returns, those lands so truthfully described in 
a late article by the Hon. Wm. L. Webber, and circulated all over 
Northern Michigan among our northern farmers, will soon be set- 
tled by a prosperous people, and the new Michigan of the north 
will have no boundary line south, for 'no pent up peninsula will 
contract our powers — the whole boundless Michigan is ours.' " 

Alcona County has won a reputation as a grain-growing county, 
that has not been equaled by any other county of the State. When 
the Northern Michigan counties held their exhibition at the' State 
fair at Detroit, John Wood and C. P. Keynolds attended, with the 
productions of Alcona County. 

Many were surprised, that the first prize on Spring wheat and 
the first prize on flour, should be awarded to Alcona Coimty. It 
was also generally acceded, that the exhibit of the county, among 
and compared with the exhibits of Bay, Gratiot, Mason, Chippewa, 
Alpena, Cheboygan, and others, was second only to Bay County. 

Her exhibits had been carefully selected, requiring weeks of 
patient, painstaking care, in cleaning and even hand-picking, wheat, 
oats, peas, etc., both in the straw, and threshed. Every depart- 
ment was complete ; and the corner Alcona County occupied, was 
generally admitted to be the most attractive in the department. 

All this was accomplished by the exertions of a few men, and 
without any money set apart to pay their expenses. Let it be 
known to the citizens of Alcona County, who may have been elated 
by the praise awarded to their county, that no emigration fund was 
placed at the disposal of the two men who tried to do their county 
some honor ! For they paid their personal expenses and waited for 
the slow return of the money they had advanced. 

In 1880 Alcona County became one of six counties that joined 
the "Northeastern Agricultural Society." Wilham Beever, one of 
the pioneer farmers of the county, and C. P. Eeynolds, then acting 
as president of the agricultural society, were elected directors of the 
new society to attend the first fair, which was held at East Saginaw. 

This was another individual effort to sustain the reputation of 
our county. Out of thirty entries made for Alcona County, six- 
teen of them received first prizes at the exhibition. Among them 
first w^ere some full-blooded cattle that could not be equaled in the 
State, owned by Mt. D. B. Mudgett. Also, for fruit, which was the 
best exhibit of apples, pears and plums at that fair. 

It will not be denied, that the foregoing success of efforts made 
to prove the availabihty of the soils of Alcona County to produce 
good paying crops, has encouraged settlers to come and settle in the 
county, and stimulated a more vigorous attempt at improved farm- 
ing. 
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There have been reported and certified some wondrous yields 
of crops. Eobert Eeed, on Section 21, had a field of wheat that 
averaged over forty-five bushels of wheat per acre. L. E. Dorr had 
a yield of ninety-three bushels of oats per acre, on the whole field. 
B. P. Cowley reported a yield of 400 bushels of potatoes per acre, 
ninety-five per cent of which were merchantable. 

Alcona County seems especially adapted to growing peas, and 
some wondrous crops have been produced that have passed from 
recollection; while others, worthy of notice, have never been re- 
ported, or escaped observation. 

Improved implements, better methods of farming, with increas- 
ing values to crops and better grades of stock, indicate not only the 
prosperity of our farmers, as a class, but to this is also added an 
improved and much more enlightened intelHgence, bringing into 
active demand skilled labor, such as dignifies any business, how-^ 
ever humble, because it is as it should be, honorable as well as 
valuable. 

Perhaps the "new departure" of many of our solid lumbermen, 
who have commenced farming as a new resource, will add to 
the profits of lumbering, by producing from their stripped lands 
coarse grain and hay, which they formerly imported. Many of 
these opulent men who have commenced 'pulling stumps and fenc- 
ing their farms with them, are surprised at the results obtainable 
from a few acres. 

Usually sharp and far-sighted, as a class, it is most singular 
that they had not, long before this late day (almost the latter days 
of lumbering) discovered how much might have been saved and 
added to their net profit by commencing it before. Even now, they 
can not fail to realize from the sale of their lands. 

Every lumber camp, with its cleared and productive land, 
might have been the nucleus of a farming district that would have 
enhanced the value of their supposed worthless, stripped lands and 
made them appreciate, instead of deteriorate in value, for every 
lumber camp and every lumber road in Northern Miclugan, was 
soon overgrown with grass from the scattered seeds of imported 
hay, worth, when delivered, from f 20 to f 40 per ton, that by a 
little effort could have been produced on the spot for half the price 
paid, and thus encouraged home production. 

The greatest need of the agricultural society was a suitable hall 
for exhibitions and shelter for stock. 

The Glen Alger Eifle Eange Company offered a lease of their 
grounds to the society, and an effort was at once successfully made 
to build a hall, to meet the wants that had become imperative. A 
plan was submitted for a plain two-storied building, 40x60 feet, 
which was afterward enlarged to 60x70 feet, and capable on both 
its capacious floors of accommodating 1,500 people. 

The building and grounds are located north of the village at the " 
terminus of Lake Street, and having an elevation of about twenty- 
five feet above the level of Lake Huron, it has a commanding pros- 
pect, unequaled in the State. The Glen Alger Eifle Association 
conveyed their capacious grounds to the agricultural society, added to 
which, the society purchased from Messrs. Colwell Bros. & Co., 
sufficient lands to include a half-mile track. On June 26th another 
association was organized, called the "Harrisville Driving Park 
Association," organized under the laws of the State. The stock- 
holders elected D. B. Mudgett, E. L. Lott, Geo. W. Col- 
well, Geo. Eutson, Duncan McGregor, Geo. W. Balch and 
Thomas Duggan, for directors for the current year. The board of 
directors then elected D. B. Mudgett, president; Geo. Eutson, sec- 
retary and D. McGregor, treasurer; with a capital stock of $2,500 
in shares of $25 each. The association propose to build a half- 
mile track at once, to be owned by the agricultural society, and who 
may, when desired, purchase the track of the association. Jobs 



have been let for clearing and fencing the enlarged grounds, which 
will include the buildings of the agricultural society, and the track 
will undoubtedly be ready for the Fall meetings of the "Shore Cir- 
cuit," and in time for the county fair of October next. 



THE DOCK COMPANY. 



To bring up the tangled warp and woof that makes our history, 
let us turn back and consider other events that have contributed to the 
general good and welfare of society. The old Harris sawmill, and 
more especially the lumber docks, were found too Hmited to accom- 
modate all the wants of the people. It sometimes took half a day 
to get a barrel of pork up from the steamboat landing and through 
the mill, across the piles of lumber and slabs, etc. 

To meet this growing necessity and to encourage clearing land, a 
Dock Company was organized in 1869, by William Noyes, Edward 
Chapelle, C. P. Eeynolds, and others. It was a joint stock company 
of residents, with shares at |25 each, made payable in labor, for the . 
purpose of building a dock and store at the south end of the village, 
at the foot of Main Street — all to be conducted on the co-operative 
plan. 

To stimulate this enterprise, a sham dock company was organ- 
ized at Springport, and some logs and timber banked, avowedly for 
that purpose. 

The scheme succeeded and the Harrisville Dock Company had 
their dock ready to receive boats of light draft, in one week. The 
second week the dock furnished cord wood to the boats, at good 
prices. But the selfishness of a few men soon diverted the orig- 
inal intention of the organization, and the dock stock passed into 
the hands of a few, who were anxious to do aU the business, which 
compelled the small shareholders to sell their stock. 

To furnish business for the new dock and to accommodate the 
lumbermen by inducing them to land and store their supplies, as well 
as to furnish a short route to their operations north and west of 
Harrisville, a scheme was proposed, to ask the State to build a road 
that would connect with the dock. A series of articles were pre- 
pared and pubhshed in the papers, claiming the attention of the 
State road commissioners to the necessities of Alcona County for 
such a road, and also the advantages the State might realize by 
opening a way to its vast reserve of State agricultural college 
lands, as well as other State and government lands that might be 
occupied by settlers if they might be furnished with access to those 
lands. 

Visionary as the plan appeared to many, yet by the assistance 
of the press and interested parties of Grand Traverse City on 
Lake Michigan, the grant was made and a State road was laid 
out and contracts let to build twenty miles of road west of Harris- 
ville and twenty-five miles east of Grand Traverse City, which was 
called the Harrisville & Grand Traverse State Eoad, reaching 
from Huron to Michigan. 

Joseph Van Buskirk, of Springport, was appointed superintend- 
ent of the eastern division, who made a survey and let a job of 
twenty miles at $1,000 per mile, or at an expense to the State 
of $20,000, which was concluded and accepted the following year, 
leaving the western terminus of the road two miles west and in the 
woods, without any connection and only about &Ye miles from the 
Au Sable Eiver. 

The settlers of Oscoda County, lying west of Alcona County, 
were obliged to travel east down the Au Sable Eiver about sixty 
miles and then north about sixteen miles to Harrisville, when the 
same distance might have been accomplished by going east about 
thirty miles via the unfinished State road. 

The State road lemained unfinished, but under protest of the 
lumbermen, for over ten years. Then a petition was circulated 
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asking the township of Harrisville to re-survey and build a road 
from its western terminus to the Au Sable River. A survey was 
made and the expense estimated at |4,500. 

The township was involved in debt and highway orders were 
at a discount, yet this road must be finished to accommodate non- 
resident- as well as resident tax payers. 

The commissioner of ^highways said it must be done and was 
about to let the contracts. A meeting of the town board was 
called to remonstrate with the commissioner and a member of the 
board proposed that the work be delayed thirty days, and that the 
State be requested to finish the State road to the Au Sable Eiver. 
The commissioner consented, and a petition was at once circulated 
and forwarded to the State road commissioner, and within three 
weeks the petition was granted, and the appointment as superin- 
tei^dent of the highway commissioners was placed in his hands. 

The township was saved over |4,500 and the road was com- 
pleted" by the State, opening up a route to Hubbard's Lake and the Au 
Sable River, as well as all the lumbering estabhshments north and 
south of it. This road will undoubtedly become the trunk road of 
the county and a great thoroughfare for all the eight townships 
lying on the line of it. 

Let the citizens of Alcona County judge whether the man that 
planned it and stood by it, as a pubhc measure, was actuated by 
selfish interests or had an ax to grind, either in its conception fifteen 
years ago or in its completion in 1881, when over |25,000 was 
made a free gift to the county of Alcona by our munificent State, 
at the humble suggestion of its poorest private citizen, who, with- 
out any reward or hope of it, took in the situation at a glance and 
labored hard to benefit the whole county and Shore by securing 
roads at the expense of the State. Years after these lines shall 
have been w^ritten and read by the children of the present genera- 
tion, it will be remembered who are the men most deserving of 
honor for the progress of Alcona County— slow as it may have 
been in settlement and in attaining its rank as a farming county, 
second to none of all its Shore sister counties. 

Time is the great healer of earth's wrongs, and time will 
render justice to all men who labor and patiently wait for the re- 
sults. It may be tardy, but it will surely come. 

It might be well at this point in our history to introduce a com- 
parison of Alcona County and its central point, Harrisville village, 
with its situation and appearance, whilst passing from the fishing 
epoch to the lumbering and farming. 



BACKWARD GLANCES. 

At this, the lumbering epoch in out history, the cedar swamp 
that borders the shore of Lake Huron, at Harrisville village, reached 
to the water's edge in a dense mass of foliage; the village con- 
sisting of the mill, boarding-house, a small store and a few rough 
board shanties built on a narrow, sand ridge, near the lake. The 
roads ran in zigzag courses like cow-paths in the woods ; some of 
the larger mud holes of the swamps were corduroyed with logs, 
while the smaller ones and most numerous were left to be 
•shunned or waded through, as best suited the taste of travelers, 
who seldom had any choice, except to wade through the mud. 

Good roads were only required Winters to draw logs to the 
mill, or were made to accommodate a few lumbering parties, and 
these were often the work of private enterprise to get supplies to 
their camps. 

A resolute attempt had been made by a few to clear land and 
commence farming. They were nobly battling against almost every 
known obstacle, with a true settlers' courage, to carve out homes in 
the woods back of the swamps and sand hills. They were the ad- 



vance guard of the moss backs, who had faith in the soil, and 
buoyant hope in the future. Their greatest wants were suppHes of 
food, seeds, tools, and roads to get them home. Winter, with its 
frosts, was gladly welcomed, for it was their harvest, and that har- 
vest was days' work among the pines upon which all depended to 
keep the wolf from their doors. A State road had been surveyed 
and cut out from Au Sable to Alpena, passing through Alcona 
County, but it made a detour two miles west of the lake and was 
practically of very little benefit to any one. 

A shabby excuse for a town road ran along the shore, dodging 
the pine stumps, and connecting the sparse settlements that had 
clustered around the fishing stations. Upon it the entire highway 
tax of the whole county had been expended but had scarcely 
made a perceptible mark, whilst some of the back settlers still 
carried their pork and flour on their backs. 

The mill and its surroundings was the up town of Harrisville ; 
down town was just a httle down the shore, among the pine stumps 
and through the whitest of ghstening sand, to where the Exchange 
Hotel greeted the traveler and ministered to man and beast; to 
one, Canada whisky, possibly that was innocent of duty paid ; to 
the other, swamp hay and imported oats of wondrous price. 

The population consisted principally of the mill hands, who 
were mostly single men from Canada, with more or less fishermen 
(according to the state of the weather), shore men and coopers; 
whilst a few lumbermen, who had come in from camp for tobacco 
or medicine, made up the rest. The price of fish, fish barrels, net- 
floats, with the going wages on land or shore, were the all-absorbing 
toj)ics of their conversation. These people had come to work not 
to stay. To them the idea of farming as a business, was ridiculous. 

Every attempt had been the subject of a standing joke. They 
scouted the idea, as too contemptible for discussion and too ri- 
diculous to be entertained, only as a good joke, and nothing more. 
The man with the red sash and red eyes evidently considered farm- 
ing, as a specialty, common only to Canada. 

The man in rubber boots and yellow waterproofs, had his eye 
constantly on the weather and on the lake, where the fish boats 
danced on the waves like sea gulls. He was a boat runner and got 
from $75 to flOO per month during the fishing months of the 
Autumn ; in the Winter he could go into the woods, swing the ax, 
pull the saw, drive team, or almost any thing pertaining to lumber- 
ing, at from $30 to $50 per month. What cared he for farming? 

Nearly every man was dressed in woolen from head to foot, 
from the grey home-made of the Canuck to the occasional "boy in 
blue," who had returned from the war, his pockets plethoric with 
greenbacks. Every one had money. Money for fish, for fishing, for 
fish barrels, for labor in the mills. No man thought of obtain- 
ing credit. Why should they, when labor was an equivalent for 
money and prompt payment for all who would work? 

Though fishing was the principal avocation, no one cared for fish 
as a diet; possibly none had ever heard that some of our learned 
savants had recommended fish as a stimulator of the brain. What 
cared these men of muscle for brain power or intelhgence, or the 
social, elevating elements of refinements and those esthetic tastes 
that bring us nearer Heaven. 

To them starch and sentiment were luxuries they never pined 
for; a boiled or white shirt was a curiosity, and a glossv stove-pipe 
hat an absurdity that w^ould be greeted with a volley of net rocks. 
And yet a more kindly feeling for the distressed and open-handed 
generosity for the needy, the sick, or the unfortunate, never met a 
heartier response among any other people. Dancing was the 
favorite pastime of the young as well as of the old people; a good 
fiddler, who could manage to keep sober enough to call the figures 
of a country dance, was more in demand than a good doctor, or 
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preacher, or any other goodness then known or desired among 
them. 

The first pubhc dance given in the county was held at the 
Shding Banks, or Greenbush, at the fishing station of Crosier 
Davison. Invitations had been extended to Au Sable. To attend 
that dance a party of young men drew their partners on hand 
sleds from Au Sable to Greenbush, a distance of twelve miles, and 
returned in the same gallant manner after they became rested. 

So deep and enduring was the passion for dancing that the 
mill was shut down for a whole week, following the 4th of July, 
during which time muscle and music tired each other out. Such 
were Harrisville village and its surroundings, as they appeared to an 
eye witness in July, 1866. A mere notch in the wilderness; not a 
street in the entire village, nor a road laid out on a straight line, 
nor did any one seem to care if there never should be. Eastward 
was the lake, with a few vessels in sight; while flitting here and 
there, like the sea gulls, w^ere the fish boats, inward and outward 
bound. Westward appeared an unbroken forest of towering pine, 
that seemed to reach the clouds and across the State to Lake 
Michigan. 

Fishing nor lumbering had made little change along the shore 
during the period of twenty years. Like the business of fishing, 
lumbering, by non-resident owners of the j^ine lands, was too ex- 
clusively selfish to take any interest in the growth of the settle- 
ments; for it looked with a jealous eye on the log heaps and fires 
of the settler, fearing it might spread among the pine and w^aste the 
accumulations of untold years of growth. 

A few gardens in the village and weakly attempts at farming 
back of the lake began to awaken some interest in a few reflective 
minds that had not been dazed with the prospects of high wages 
on the lake, or good jobs among the loggers. They held their foot- 
ing on the soil, and are the foremost farmers of the county to-day. 

Order is said to be heaven's first law. An orderly arrange- 
ment of the educational, religious and political elements of society, 
is as surely succeeded by the amenities of culture and refinement as 
that Summer follows Winter. Therefore let us notice our various 
political organizations, so necessary to the security and happiness 
of any people. 

Alcona County was first attached, with Alpena, to Cheboygan 
County for judicial purposes in 1853, to Alpena in 1857, to Iosco 
In 1858, and again to Alpena County in 1859. Alcona was a sort 
of football between those earlier organized counties for six years, or 
until the township of Harrisville was organized. 

In the year 1859 Isaac Wilson, Geo. H. Blush, Perley Silver- 
thorn, Francis LaChapelle, Sr., James Higginson, J. W. Sayers, 
John Hendrie, Charles Briggs, Henry Gibbons, William Hill, Wm. 
Cullings, William Johnson, Willis Roe, William Noyes, Joseph 
Fisher, L. 0. Harris and L. H. Hdrris, all electors of Alcona 
County, made application to the County of Alpena for a separate 
organization as a township, and it was granted, so that Alcona 
continued her judicial connection with Alpena during a period of 
ten years longer. The first election was held at Harris Brothers' 
boarding-house, April 2, 1860, when the following township officers 
were elected, viz. : WiUiam W. Morgan for supervisor ; Charles 
Briggs, treasurer; Robert White, clerk; Isaac Wilson and George 
H. Blush, school inspectors; Robert White, Isaac Wilson, George 
H. Blush and William Johnson, justices of the peace; William 
Noyes, Carlton Stevens and Isaac Wilson, pooT masters; and 
William Noyes, Carlton Stevens, Henry Shustee and Edward Gib- 
bons, constables. 

The new township was named Harrisville and at once com- 
menced business as a corporation under the careful tutelage of 
Robert White, who was already a veteran in matters appertaining 



to municipal business relating to townships and counties, having 
been for some time a sort of nomad, w^andering from one newly 
settled district to another, and rendering invaluable service by his 
versatile scholastic and legal ability, so indispensable to the* new 
settlers in organizing towns and counties. The affairs of the town- 
ship were often complicated by the injudicious selection of inefficient 
officers, but they were as often relieved from the embarrassment by 
the great, good nature of Bob White, who often served in the 
capacity of supervisor, clerk and treasurer, as well as legal 
adviser, and to whom all rendered homage by reason of his superior 
abilities, until he became a Warwick, as the builder up and puller 
down of the political aspirants who favored or tried to thwart his 
purposes for the general good. It is noticeable that among the 
new^ township officers only one, William Johnson, was professionally 
a fisherman, and that only two of them were coopers. The de- 
mand for men of sufficient scholarship to transact public business 
soon became a public necessity, which led to the establishment of 
the first public school in the county, and Robert White taught 
school in the loft over Harris Brothers' store, and became the 
mentor of society, which position he filled with his accustomed 
modesty and versatile ability. 

The loft of the little store was too confined for the budding 
intelligence of the youths and maidens of the settlement, and it was 
publicly resolved to build, by private resources, a schoolhouse 
better adapted for educational purposes. Lawrence R. Dorr con- 
tributed the lumber and nails, and the joint labors of interested 
parties completed a building, which was occupied by the Rev. J. C. 
Merchant as teacher, Mr. White having departed to ''greener fields 

Mr. Merchant was a native of the State of Maine, and an itin- 
erant preacher of the M. E. Church, and employed to act as a mis- 
sionary and pioneer of good morals among the Shore people. His 
wife, Martha, was a native of old England, and a woman of intel- 
ligence and refinement, who, actuated by an untiring and unerring 
religious zeal, ably seconded her husband, as a model minister's 
wife, in her zeal for the welfare of the church of her choice, and was 
unwearied in her unselfish efforts to dp good. She was an angel 
of mercy, in visiting the sick and administering to their wants, until 
her virtues became enshrined in the memories of a grateful people. 

Mr. Merchant bore true allegiance to his duties as a preacher, 
and for many years punctually filled a minister's place, without pay 
or hope of earthly rew^ard. He contributed to the building of the 
fiist Protestant church of the county at that time, and sustained an 
honorable character, by filling, satisfactorily, several of the impor- 
tant offices of the township. He was industrious and prudent, and 
accumulated considerable landed property. 

The most important moral movement among the people, was 
produced by revival meetings, held by Mr. Merchant and sustained 
by the small society he had organized and kept together. In the 
Spring of 1867 a large number was added to the church, w4iich was 
soon followed by an attempt to build a suitable house of worship 
by voluntary subscriptions, to which laudable effort all the people 
gave liberally. In 1871 Mr. Merchant sold his valuable landed 
property to Mr. Geo. L. Colwell, a part of which was forty acres 
situated in the south part of the village of Harrisville, which was 
surveyed and platted by him, and known as Colwell's addition. Mr. 
Merchant and wife removed to Missouri, leaving one daughter, who 
is now the wife of C. C. Briggs, only son of Charles Briggs, the pio- 
neer heretofore mentioned. Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Briggs reside upon 
their farm, south of Springport, or South Harrisville, where they 
have prospered in all the good things of life. In the Fall of 1867, 
the Detroit Conference sent the Rev. J. S. Cuttler, w^ho was the first 
ordained minister. He organized a lodge of Good Templars, of 
seventy-five members, and held meetings in the ball room of the 
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Exchange Hotel, whose proprietor had closed his bar and joined in 
th^new order of things, which had become so popular that nearly 
every family was represented in -the lodge. Mr. Guttler was the 
first presiding officer, and was succeeded by Mr. Geo. Hamilton, 
who was several times re-elected the Worthy Chief. In the church! 
Mr. Guttler was succeeded by the Rev. Jesse Russell, who succeeded 
in getting the church finished and dedicated, June 24, 1868. 

Meantime, the Cathohcs of the county had built a commodious 
. chapel, commenced under the services of the Rev. Father Murray, 
of Alpena, and continued by the Rev. Father Roach, of Au Sable,' 
whose services in the absence of a resident priest were well attended! 
and exerted a very apparent influence for good. No thinking person 
wiU attempt to ignore this fact, that the presence of religious ser- 
vices in any place, add a moral character to it not obtainable from 
any other source; and that the religious education of children exerts 
an influence for good, which results in that certain development of 
character, so necessary to the permanence of our free institutions 
and the stability of our government. 

SCHOOL INTERESTS. ♦ 

Meantime, School District No. 1 had so largely increased in 
numbers, that the people bought a lot adjoining the present one, 
which was since sold to the county, and built a house— at what 
time, there is no record. For a number of years, that small house 
was made to accommodate all the available children of the town- 
ship; but, after a time, the western farming settlement became too 
remote and inconvenient for small scholars, and District No. 2 was 
organized, a house built on a lot at, or near to Fisher's Gorners, 
which was afterward much enlarged for rehgious services. Previous 
to their building, a plan had been proposed to organize the whole 
township into a Union School District, which would enable the 
spreading of the whole school tax on all the territory, and thus 
relieve the pressure of the heavy local tax imposed for buHding ; but, 
as the several committees could not agree to this proposition, there 
was the only alternative left for District No. 1 to build; and, ac- 
cordingly, at a meeting called for that purpose, the school board 
were instructed to sell the lot and the old house, and apply the pro- 
ceeds in payment of the claim of Harris Bros., for $530.^ ' At a sub- 
sequent meeting, plans were submitted for a house, which were 
accepted, and the school board were authorized to raise funds to 
the amount of |5,000, for building and furnishing, and G. P. Rey- 
nolds, the director, was appointed the superintendent of the build- 
ing. As the result of those formal proceedings, we have the new 
house and its elegant appendages, second in comfort and appear- 
ance to no other on the Shore— a just pride to the people, and the 
admiration of all. 



GIVIL HISTORY. 

In the year 1868, it was determined to effect the organization of 
the county, and a committee, consisting of Geo. L. Golwell, Edward 
Ghapelle and L. R. Dorr, of Harrisville, William GonkHn, of Green- 
bush, and E. R. Haynes, of Alcona, were appointed to secure that 
object, at the meeting of the Legislature. Mr. Robert White was 
sele<jted to attend the Legislature, as a member of the Third House, 
to attend to the interests of the proposed new county. After much 
delay, reaching through the session, that object was effected, and 
the township of Greenbush was also organized. 

The first county election of officers was held at the old school- 
house, April 5, 1869. The first officers elected were: Geo. W. La- 
Ghapelle, for sheriff; Edward GhapeUe, treasurer; Geo. Rutson, 
clerk; Geo. Hamilton, register of deeds; J. P. Merchant, circuit 
court commissioner; Reuben Z. Roberts, prosecuting attorney and 
judge of probate. 



The first meetmg of the board of supervisors was held at the 
office of the county clerk, May 8, 1869. There were present, Law- 
rence R. Dorr, supervisor of Harrisville; Elijah R. Haynes, of Al- 
cona, and WiUiam Gonklin, of Greenbush. Lawrence R. Dorr was 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. 

Geo. Rutson was appointed assessor of the unorganized terri- 
tory of Alcona Gounty. 

L. R. Dorr and Wilham Gonkhn, were constituted a committee 
to select a site for county buildings. 

A salary of |400 was voted to the clerk, treasurer, and prosecut- 
ing attorney, and |200 to the judge of probate. 

It was ordered that bonds be issued to the amount of |3 000 
for the purpose of constructing a courthouse. The proposition was 
submitted to a vote of the electors of the several townships, at an 
election held August 31, 1869. The result was as follows • In Al- 
cona, fourteen votes were cast, all in favor of the loan; Harrisville 
cast forty-nme votes, of which forty-eight were for the loan and 
one against; Greenbush cast six votes, all for the loan. An addi- 
tional loan of $3,000 was afterward voted, at an election in April, 

The following June the work was commenced under the super- 
mtendenceof Mr. Joseph Van Buskirk, the supervisor of Harrisville 
Township, on a lot presented to the county ^ Messrs. Weston, 
Golwell & Go. The plan of this building was also drafted by H G 
Rothwell, G. E., which, with the schoolhouse, are admitted by com- 
petent judges to be in good taste, and are ornaments to the viUage. 

The aggregate valuation of real and personal property for 1869 
was determined to be as follows: Alcona, |227,654.25- Green 
bush, 1188,985.55; HarrisviUe, |338,557.65. 

For 1882 the aggregate valuation was as follows: Alcona 
11,180,130; Harrisville, |1,136,975; Greenbush, |198,963- Gur- 
tis, 1129,278. Total, |2,645,346. 

COUNTY OFFICERS IN 1883. 

George Rutson, clerk of Alcona Gounty, is a native of En- 
gland. In 1854 he went to Ganada and in 1864 came to Harrisville 
For several years after coming to this section he taught school, and 
upon the organization of the county was elected clerk, which office 
he held one term. In 1871 he went to Greenbush, where he 
taught school and attended to various duties connected with the 
town affairs. In 1878 he was again elected county clerk, and was 
re-elecfced in 1880 and 1882. Mr. Rutson is a gentleman of hberal 
education, and is thoroughly qualified for positions of public trust 
He has a wife but no children, and his residence is one of the most 
tasty dwelHngs in the village of Harrisville. 

W. E. Depew, prosecuting attorney of Alcona Gounty, is a 
native of Ghelsea, Washtenaw Gounty. Mich. He attended two 
years in the hterary department; at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, and graduated from the law department in the class of 1875. 
He practiced law in Ghelsea until 1882, when he located in Harris- 
ville. In the Fall of 1882 he was elected to his present office. He 
has a wife but; no children. Mr. Depew is a recent accession to the 
county, but is acquiring a good practice in his profession, and 
serves the county veiy acceptably in the position which he occupies. 

J. E. Fair, treasurer of Alcona Gounty, is a native of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and was educated at the Normal School at Ypsilanti 
where he graduated in 1872. He followed teaching in Ypsilanti 
and De Witt until 1879, when he came to HarrisviUe and taught in 
the village two years. In the Fall of 1881 he was appointed county 
treasurer to fill a vacancy, and the following year was elected to the 
same office. He has a wife and one child. Mr. Fair met with 
marked success as a teacher, and is well quahfied for the duties of 
pubhc office. 
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B. P. Cowley, judge of probate for Alcona County, is a promi- 
nent business man of Harrisville, and a leading citizen of the county. 
He is a native of the State of New York. In August, 1862, he 
went into the army and was in the service until the close of the 
war in 1865. He was acting quartermaster's sergeant. In Decem- 
ber, 1872, he came to Harrisville from Bay City, and was book 
keeper for the firm of Weston, Colwell & Co. In 1875 he was 
appointed treasurer of the county to fill a vacancy, and elected to 
the same office in the Fall of 1876. He held the office two terms, 
and in 1880 was elected judge of probate. In the Fall of 1881 he 
purchased the stock of general merchandise of the firm of Davison 
& Son, and succeeded them in business. He has a wife and four 
children. His store is one of the largest in the county. Mr. Cow^- 
ley is a gentleman of excellent business qualifications, and one who 
has the confidence and esteem of the people of the county. 

L. BoARDMAN is a native of the State of Maine. About 1869 
he came up to Pine Eiver and afterward went to East Tawas. In 
1874 he removed to Harrisville where he has since resided. Mr. 
Boardman is a carpenter by trade, and has followed that most of 
his life. He held the office of township treasurer for the year end- 
ing May, 1883. He has a wife and four children. Mr. Boardman 
is an industrious man and an exemplary citizen. 

D. E. Storms is a native of Pennsylvania. His parents 
removed to the State of New York, and in the Spring of 1867 came 
to Alcona County and settled upon a farm about two miles from 
the village of Harrisville. D. E. Storms was for a time clerk in the 
store of Weston, Colwell & Co., and for ^bout three years follow^ed 
the business of log scaling. In the Fall of 1878 he was elected 
sheriff of the county and held the office two terms. His father, 
Wm. E. Storms, was killed by a falling tree in February, 1876, and 
his mother is still living in Harrisville. Mr. Storms is a man of 
excellent business ability, and was very popular as a public ofiicer. 

Joseph Evans, sheriff of Alcona County, is a native of Canada 
and comes from one of the prominent families of the Dominion. 
, He went from Canada to Western New York, and in 1869 came to 
Alcona County. His brother was interested in extensive lumbering 
operations in this section, and he came here to work in the woods. 
He followed lumbering two Winters, and cleared up a farm about 
four miles from Harrisville. In the Fall of 1876 h^ was elected 
sheriff of the county, and served one term. In the Fall of 1882 he 
was again elected to that office, his present term expiring January 
1, 1885. He has a wife and four children. Mr. Evans occupies a 
prominent position in the county, and is a competent and' popular 
public officer. 

C. E. Jameson, register of deeds of Alcona County, was born 
at Cincinnati, Ohio, in the year 1861. In 1880 he came to Har- 
risville and was first engaged driving team, which he followed 
only a short time and was employed as teacher in the school at 
South Harrisville, filling that position very satisfactorily three years. 
In the Fall of 1882 he was elected register of deeds. Mr. Jameson 
is a young man of more than ordinary business ability and enter- 
prise, being under twenty-two years of age. He is also engaged in 
buying and selHng pine lands, and in the abstract business. 



ALCONA TOWNSHIP. 

This township was erected by the board of supervisors of 
Alpena County, and the first township meeting was held at the 
residence of Bryant S. La Grange, the first Monday of April, 1867. 
Bryant S. La Grange, Elijah E. Haynes and William Johnson 
were inspectors of election. The territory organized into this town- 
ship was described as follows: Township 27 north, of Eanges 9 
and 10 east, and Township 28 north, of Eanges 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 



east. The start at this point was made under the management of 
Mr. E. E. Haynes, who came to Alcona in 1866 as resident partner of 

^on, Haynes & Co.,and the township of Alcona was organized. 

: ^nd docks were built, and a store and postoffice were 

: 1 , ' ^^nis the fishing station of the '*Cove" became 

!■ '"^1 and labor were employed in developing 

■^'irms were being cleared. 

^ V ■ /\ ■ ^ was first established in the 

year 186l>, ^. - • • - ' ^'='s ^ Co., comprising 

John Johnston, ju. "? F. H. Yander- 

burg, all of the city of J: x. 

They having bought a lar^. ■> < l. ' ' • ."''^ a 

sawmill and manufacture their timbt;. Ti^ ; = .• ; ■ \, 

and starting the business, was managed l. : •/•. t 
Men thinking it was too far out of civilization to ^v. .•■ -.^ k >. ■ • . 
ba paid high wages and receive the best of attention. 1.- - ';•.,*. 
no way in which to land supplies, excepting in small boats x. . l 
vessels, it was under difficulties that vessels could be obtained, as 
they were not anxious to take supplies up on to the lake shore, and 
have to unload in this manner. 

Mr. Haynes had charge of this part of the business, and re- 
mained here as general manager till the time of his death, which 
was, no doubt, hastened by the exposure and hardship that he w^as 
compelled to go through. In addition to getting out logs and saw- 
ing them, they handled a large amount of long timber, which was 
rafted and towed away. 

In the Spring of 1871, John Johnston and F. H. Vanderburg 
sold out their interests, E. E. Haynes and James Beard continuing 
the business, under the name of Haynes & Beard, a name well 
known in St. Clair County, where they started lumbering about the 
year 1848, and continued as partners until Mr. Haynes' death, 
which occurred in 1875. Mr. James Beard, of Port Huron, hav- 
ing bought the interest of Mr. Haynes, and F. E. Beard being ad- 
mitted into the firm, the name was changed to James Beard & 
Co. On account of the scarcity of snow in the Winter of 1877 and 
1878 they were unable to get in a fuU stock of logs for their mill, so 
they concluded to build a railroad to handle the logs, and in May, 
1878, they began cutting out and grading the road, and on the first 
day of July following, the locomotive was landed on the dock at 
Alcona, and on July third began drawing logs. 

They now have a three and one-half feet gauge of road, about 
ten miles in length, with one locomotive and thirty-six cars. 

In 1880 they built a shingle-mill, with a capacity of 70,000 
per day, and rebuilt the sawmill. In April, 1882, James Beard 
died, and the business has since been carried on by F. E. Beard 
and Mrs. Beard, imder the same name, James Beard & Co. 



CUETIS TOWNSHIP. 

At a meeting of the board of supervisors, held in January, 
1881, it was ordered that all of Township 25 north, of Eange 5 
east, and all of Township 25 north, of Eange 6 east, be erected into 
a new township, to be called and known by the name of Curtis. 
The first township meeting was held the first Monday in April, 
1881. 

The first settler in the township was Mr. E. D. Curtis, after 
whom the township was named. This territory was largely cov- 
ered with pine, which has been cut off. The soil is principally clay 
loam, and is especially adapted to the raising of hay and grain; po- 
tatoes are also grown very successfully. There are about ten farms 
in the township. A schoolhouse was built in 1882, on Section 19. 
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BLACK EIVEE VILLAGE 

takes its name from a small stream that empties into Lake Huron, 
at the northeast corner of the county, twelve miles from Harrisville. 
A view of the village accompanies this "history. 

Although a snaall stream, it became the headquarters of a very 
large business in lumbering, carried on by Messrs. illger. Smith & 
Co., who permanently located there in 1878. In 1868 Moore & 
Alger commenced lumbering in Northern Michigan, and were suc- 
ceeded by E. A. Alger & Co. in 1874, the firm at that time being 
composed of General E. A. Alger, M. S. Smith and George W. Bis- 
sell, who continued until 1879, when E. K. Hawley & Co., of Balti- 
more, Maryland, purchased the interest of Mr. Bissell. and soon 
after the firm incorporated as E. A. Alger & Co., with a, capital of 
$1,000,000. In 1881 the capital stock was increased to f 1,500,- 
000, and the company became known as Alger, Smith & Co., the 
officers as follows: E. A. Alger, president; E. K. Hawley, vice- 
president; M. S. Smith, treasurer; J. C. McCaul, secretary, and J. 
Millen, superintendent at Black Eiver, Michigan, the stock being 
all taken by the gentlemen named. The office and general busi- 
ness of the company is carried on at Detroit, Michigan, and the 
works are at Black Eiver, Alcona County, Michigan, where they 
own 50,000 acres of lands and have 600,000,000 feet of pine timber 
standing on these lands. In addition to this very large amount of 
timber the company own 500,000,000 feet of standing pine on the 
upper peninsula of Michigan. It may be said, without question, 
that Alger, Smith & Co. are the largest producers of pine timber, 
spars and masts in the world. The pine timber of Michigan is 
being cut very rapidly, and it will be a matter of only a few years 
ere the supply is exhausted, especially that class of timber suitable 
for timber spars and masts, and it is generally conceded that this 
company own and produce the best of these timbers. Masts and 
spars from their works supply to a large extent the New York, Bos- 
ton and other seaport markets. 

In 1876, in order to increase the production, it was found nec- 
essary to build a railroad through these lands, and now the com- 
pany have twenty-five miles of railroad, three and one-half feet 
gauge, laid with steel rails, with four locomotives (of which the 
largest one, the General Sheridan, weighs 64,000 pounds) and 
100 cars. 

The cutting and skidding is of course the same as at any lum- 
bering camp. The trees, as soon as fallen, are stripped of their 
bark and skidded, and loaded on the cars at once. The work is 
done very rapidly, the logs being put into the water and rafted the 
sanae day they are cut. 

These rafts are put in tow of one of the company's steam 
barges or tugs, and delivered at Tonawanda, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Sandusky, Toledo, Detroit and Port Huron. Quite recently Messrs. 
Alger, Smith & Co. had four rafts on Lake Huron at one time, the 
four containing 8,000,000 feet of timber. The large number of 
chains necessary to the business would surprise many, and it might 
incidentally be mentioned that the company have |40,000 invested 
in these rafting chains alone, and over 1 110,000 in steam barges 
and tugs used in towing timber. They have just built a large 
barge, the "Manistique," which is used for the double purpose of 
towing and carrying freight, an unusual thing in the business. 
The annual product is 70,000,000 feet board measure of long tim- 
ber, and 10,000,000 feet of short logs. 

The company will commence, in 1883, the manufacture of lum- 
ber at Manistique, Mich., in addition to their business of long tim- 
ber, on a larger scale. The company employ 600 men at work at 
Black Eiver, and the business of getting out rafting timber is 
managed by their very efficient^ superintendent, Mr. John Millen, 
who is also a stockholder in the company. 



Black Eiver was originally a fishing station, occupied at first 
by William Callings, who took up a "forty" from the government, in 
1849. He was followed by Willis Eoe, who also located land, built 
a cabin, and trapped and fished for many years, and afterward died 
in Detroit. 

William Johnson came to Black Eiver in 1854, and followed 
fishing as a business. He built the first frame house ; and after 
holding the various township offices of treasurer, justice of the peace, 
commissioner, etc., died in 1871. 

With him was associated Duncan Mclntyre, who married one 
of his daughters. He was also engaged at fishing from 1854 to 
1865, when he settled in Harrisville Township, where he died in 
1874. 

Messrs. Alger, Smith & Co. gave this small hamlet a new im- 
petus, by their capital and energy. They dredged and docked the 
river to its mouth, at an expense of |20,000, to accommodate the 
rafting of their long pine timber. 

They built several large warehouses to store the immense 
quantity of supplies necessary to carry on their business, besides 
boarding-houses for their men, and engine shops for their locomo- 
tives and railroad business. 

They also have a large general store carried on under the 
supervision of L. E. Fisk, Jr., son of Professor Fisk, of Albion 
College, Mich., and his numerous assistants. 

Besides the residences of the married employes of the company, 
embracing almost every form of a building, there are two build- 
ings of quite an ornate character, occupied by the resident partner 
John Millen, and other superintendents. 

There is just finished, a neat Gothic church, 30x45 feet, elab- 
orate in its finish, with a beautiful spire on which the company have 
expended over $600, and which they will maintain with their accus- 
tomed liberality. 

As may be inferred, and already intimated, these pine lands 
are being rapidly diminished, and when entirely cut over to supply 
the daily onslaught of the lumberman, the inquiry is often made, 
"What then will be the business and resources of the people?" 

The answer is, "farming!" The proofs are the cleared farms, 
and prospering people who have already, with their limited means 
and isolation, made their mark by their productions from the soil. 

Messrs. Alger, Smith & Co. have 10,000 acres of stripped or 
cut-over lands in Alcona County. Scattered here and there are the 
farms o! the settlers who have come to stay, and labor for the 
growth of Northern Michigan. 

These lands of the company are for sale on liberal terms to 
actual settlers. They are located in the front tiers of the townships 
of the county, and are easy of access. 

They embrace every variety of soil and are accessible by good 
roads leading from the lake. They are now being sold at about a 
section per week. Inquiries are pouring in daily to learn of these 
lands, the climate and the productions. 

A new impetus is now added, by the organization of the "Mich- 
igan Land and Emigration Company," who propose to make a 
specialty of encouraging emigration to Northern Michigan. 

The high standing of the men who are incorporated in that 
company, and the unlimited capital they represent will be satisfac- 
tory to all inquirers, as to the great purpose they intend to sub- 
serve : the sale of the stripped lands and the rapid settlement of the 
country. 

The proposed Shore railroad from Bay City to Alpena, will also 
stimulate the company's efforts, and attract the attention of many 
who have hesitated because of the want of rapid communication. 
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GKEENBUSH VILLAGE 

is situate about six miles south of Harrisville, on the lake, and 
has one steam sawmill, under the supervision of Joseph Van Bus- 
kirk, and connected with Springport by a telephone line built by him 
for personal convenience. 

Mr. VanBuskirk has a general store at this place also, and car- 
ries on a considerable trade with the farmers of Greenbush Town- 
ship, who find the postoffice, telegraph office and dock a great con- 
venience. 

The inhabitants consist principally of the employes of Mr. 
Van Buskirk's lumbering operations at this point. 

It is also the location of the town hall and schoolhouse of Dis- 
trict No. 1 of Greenbush Township. The farming district is located 
about three miles west of the village, and here the county has located 
the county poor-farm and county poor-house. 

The farm comprises 200 acres of excellent farming lands, 
adapted to both grain and grass. The farm is under the manage- 
ment of Louis Van Wagner who is a practical farmer, and his crops 
are usually the best in the county. 

The superintendents of the poor are Messrs. Geo. H. Blush, of 
Harrisville; David Mulholland, of Alcona; WiUiam C. Sheppard, of 
Greenbush. 

Upon those gentlemen devolve the care of the poor of their 
respective townships, and the direction of the business of the county 
farm. 

The decrepid and otherwise unfortunate, homeless poor, requir- 
ing public support, are taken to the farm, furnished with medical 
attendance, clothing and food, and permitted to labor, when able to 
do so, for their own support. 

The larger part of the county expense for the support of the 
poor is for outside relief, to indigent people at their own homes. 

Greenbush Township, as well as the other townships adjoining 
it, embrace some of the best farming lands in Alcona County. 

Among those lands is a tract lying on the Pine Eiver, and gener- 
ally known as the Kiilmaster estate. They are situate about seven 
miles from Greenbush village and about nine miles from Harrisville 
village, and accessible by good wagon roads. They comprise over 
5,000 acres, mostly situated in Towns 26, 6 and 26, 8 East. These 
lands are mostly heavily timbered with beech, sugar maple, black 
birch, hemlock, white ash and white cedar, and have a soil un- 
equaled in the State, for productiveness. 

Mr. E. P. Gustin of Messrs. Gustin & Merrill, of Bay City, 
one of the owners of these lands, with Mr. John Kiilmaster, only 
son of the late Henry Kiilmaster, have commenced clearing a stock 
farm, with 100 acres chopped and about fifteen acres under crop. 

They have also commenced building a water-mill on the east 
branch of the Pine River, for sawing lumber and shingles, to clear 
their lands and accommodate settlers, with lumber for building. 
They offer these lands for sale to actual settlers in quantities to 
suit purchasers and at nominal prices. 

The Pine River empties into the Au Sable and furnishes trans- 
portation for all the timber of that large tract, as well as employ- 
ment to all who will work at lumbering; also a home market for 
all the productions of the settlers. 

The building of this sawmill, and bridge across the Pine River, 
will give a new impetus to the early settlement of this part of the 
county. Here labor and capital may join hands, and find how 
indispensable and mutual are their interests, when combined for the 
purpose of making homes in the woods. 



SPRINGPORT. 

Springport, or South Harrisville, is situate about one mile 



south of Harrisville village, on Lake Huron. The business houses 
of this little hamlet consist of a store and mill, owned by Joseph 
VanBuskirk, Esq., and the residences of his employes, with the ex- 
cellent dock, etc. 

It is also the location of his beautiful residence and grounds 
(see sketch herewith) and his considerable farming operations in 
connection with lumbering. 

It is also the location of the schoolhouse of District No. 3 
and the center of considerable trade from the farming district west 
of it. 

The location is considerably elevated and commands a fine view 
of the lake in a southerly direction. 

RESroENCE OF JOSEPH VANBUSKIRK. 

Mr. Van Buskirk's residence at Springport is the finest in the 
county. A very good description of it was made in January, 1878, 
as follows: 

''The building is situated on an eminence of ground which ob- 
tains its 'royal highness' from a gradual rise or ascent from the 
lake beach, and commands a view of Lake Huron, which is grand and 
picturesque in the extreme. The house itself is a model of beauty 
and convenience from cellar to garret, base to caption, and its 
surroundings will be made correspondingly beautiful. It stands 
back from the road something over a hundred feet, and has fair 
view south and west as well as east on the lake. Its construction 
is of the Swiss-Gothic style of architecture, something new in this 
part of the country. 

"The foundation walls are of pressed brick, and the sills rest 
full three feet from the ground, thorough ventilation being secured 
by means of apertures in the walls. Above, rises a strongly fastened 
balloon frame of three elevations — front, south and rear, the front 
elevation facing the west. 

"The front elevation, or main upright, is 16x28 feet in size, 
with twenty-two feet posts ; from the plate rises the roof, with its 
equilateral pitch in which the rafters equal che span. On the 
first floor is the parlor, 15x16, and back of the parlor is a bed- 
room 13x16. From floor to floor (as all through the lower story) 
the distance is eleven and one -half feet in the clear, and ten 
feet on the second floor. Upstairs is a front parlor chamber, 15x16, 
and in the rear of it a bedroom 10x16, — two handsome sleeping 
apartments, attached to each of which are closets 3x8. 

"The second elevation, gable to the south, is 18x20 in dimen- 
sions, also with twenty-two feet posts. On the first floor the front 
door opens into a hall 8x18, with front stairs; this hall affords ac- 
cess to the parlor and bedroom in the front elevation, at the eastern 
end to the dining-room, and on the right to the sitting-room in the 
second elevation, which is 16x18 in size, with a conservatory of 
four feet projection, and twelve feet long. On the second floor is a 
hall 8x18, and a chamber 12x18 over the sittingroom. 

"In the corner of the two elevations mentioned is a balcony 
7x8; On the first floor it leads to the front door; running south 
from the balcony is the front verandah, 6x10, and decked with tin; 
on the second floor the balcony is reached from the hall and is 
called (or should be) the 'smoking gallery.' It is surmounted with 
a hood, beautiful in design and prettily ornamented. 

"The dimensions of the eastern or rear elevation are 22x44, 
with a veranda on the southern and eastern sides. On the first 
floor is the dining-room, 11x16; adjoining it the kitchen, 10x16; 
the pantry, bath-room, a closet or catch-all, and a back stairway 
are all conveniently accessible from the kitchen. Reaching the 
second floor we land in a hallway irom which doors open into three 
additional bedrooms, each provided with a closet, and to a stair- 
way leading to the attic. Underneath the kitchen is a magnificent 
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brick cellar, ten feet in the clear, 22x24 feet in size (divided into 
two compartments by a biick partition), cement floor, drainage 
pipes, ventilators, etc., making by aU odds the most complete cellar 
we have seen on the Shore. Under the eastern verandah, and on 
eiiher side of the entrance from out-of-doors, are two thirty-barrel 
cisterns, supplied by eave-troughs, and connected with the kitchen 
pump by lead pipes leading from the bottoms of the cisterns through 
the cellar, and therefore removed from all danger of freezing. 

**The building was designed in general by N. J. Gibbs, Esq., 
of Mount Clemens and Mr. Elias Stockwell of the same place, who 
designed the dining-room, was its master builder. The plastering 
was done under the supervision of Thomas Collins, of Harrisville, 
and W. G. Kochon of Au Sable did the painting, while A. J. Fuller, 
cf the same place, accomphshed the tin roofing and the eave 
tr oughin g . " 

HAKRISVILLE VILLAGE, 

Township and postoffice were named after the Harris Bros. 
This company were the owners of most of the land composing the 
present site of the village and surrounding it. As intimated, very 
little had been done by that company to improve or encourage any 
improvements. In 1870 the village property was surveyed and 
platted by H. G. Roth well, Esq., C. E., and lots for building pur- 
poses were offered by Messrs. Weston, Col well & Co. This company 
donated the building site for the courthouse and jail to the county, 
and the courthouse was built in 1870 under the supervision of 
Joseph Van Buskirk, then supervisor of Harrisville, from plans 
furnished by Mr. Rothwell. A view of the courthouse appears in 
this work. 

HAREISVILLE IN 1877. 

The editor of the Alpena Pioneer spoke of Harrisville in June, 
1877, as follows: 

•'Harrisville is steadily gaining in size and importance. New 
buildings are steadily going up, which give the town an air of pros- 
perity. Among the noticeable improvements on landing we see the 
foundations of Mr. George L. Colwell's new sawmill. This is 42x120 
feet and will be one of the most substantial frames in the State. 
The engine house will be 85x40 feet, and will be built of brick, and 
fire proof. It will contain four boilers 4x15 feet. The brick is of - 
an excellent quahty and is manufactured at that place, the kiln 
being only two and one-half miles from town. These bricks can 
be made and delivered on board boat for less than five dollars per 
thousand. Our bricklayers would do well to investigate the policy 
of getting their bricks from that point. Mr. Rutson, the county 
clerk, is building a handsome residence, and many very pretty res- 
idences may be seen in different parts of the village. The firm of 
Alger & Co. have constructed a tramway with iron rails by which 
they bring a large amount of excellent white pine timber to the 
shore from three and four miles back. This timber is large, much 
of it being cork pine, and is cut full length of the tree. This they 
raft to Tonawanda and other points for manufacture. Much of it is 
made into spars. Ten million of this timber was lying on the 
shore ready for rafting. The Beview is a new paper started there 
under the management of J. K. Fairchild, editor, pubhsher and 
proprietor, and seems to be weU appreciated by the citizens. It 
will be a great help to the prosperity of the place. The forest fires 
raged and threatened around their border also, destroying much 
valuable timber. One man, Mr. Alfred Chappelle, while fighting 
fire was struck by a falling stub forty feet high, breaking his left 
arm four times above the elbow, the left leg above the ankle, and 
the right leg at the ankle. He would have burned up but 
for timely assistance. The courthouse, church and schoolhouse are 
a credit to the place, and speak well for the enterprise of the people." 



HARRISVILLE IN 1878. 

The Heciew contained the following editorial on Harrisville in 
August, 1878: 

" As yet Harrisville is but in its infancy, and it would seem 
quite improper that we should seek to extol its various interests in 
its present stages of incipiency, were it not a fact that it is really 
older than it looks to be, and is now under rapid development of 
its functions. During the past year a new business impetus seems 
to have been given the place, which is causing it to grow and 
flourish as it never has done before. Harrisville is not situated on 
a plat of white sand a foot above the level of Lake Huron, as many 
have supposed, as is the case with Alpena, Au Sable, Tawas, and 
other villages along the shore. Its limits comprise a tract of land 
which is high and conspicuous, commencing at the banks about 
twenty feet above the level of the lake and assuming a gradual rise 
to its summit of about seventy feet, giving it a location which com- 
mands a view of Lake Huron grand in the extreme, and limitable 
only by the horizon. In fact, it is the handsomest situated village 
to be found anywhere on the west shore of the mighty Huron 
waters. This, together with its surpassing prominence in healthful 
quahties, makes it a very desirable place to live in. 

" The village was platted by Weston, Colwell & Co., a firm 
which operated i*D. lumber speculations at this place some years ago. 
The mercantile, mechanical and manufacturing interests comprise 
one large, first-class gang and circular sawmill, two shingle-mills, 
one flouring-mill, two large general stores, one clothing store, two 
grocery and provision stores, one variety store, two meat markets, 
one blacksmith shop, one carriage and blacksmith shop combined, 
oiie shoe shop, and a printing office, from which is issued weekly 
the Alcona CounU/ Review, a " sassy " local sheet of large circula- 
tion. The place also possesses two'* hotels, one saloon, two lawyers, 
two physicians, two churches, (Methodist Episcopal and CathoHc), 
and last, but not least, five secret societies, viz: Masonic, Odd 
Fellows, Good Templars, Knights of Honor, and Order of the 
American Protestant Society. Another business which furnishes a 
large revenue to the town is the long pine timber operations of R. 
A. Alger & Co., in connection with which is operated a first-class 
iron railway. The village is also blessed with a large number of 
handsome homes, and has a courthouse built at a cost of |16,000, 
which is not equaled north of Bay City; also a fine public school 
building. The land surrounding the village is well adapted to 
farming, and we would here state that back of Harrisville lie some 
of the handsomest farms to be found in Northern Michigan, which 
are under a high state of cultivation.^ In fact, Harrisville would 
have the world know that she is proud of the farming district sur- 
rounding her borders. Many handsome buildings have been 
erected "and others are now in process of erection. The county 
proposes to build at Harrisville this Fall a brick jail, which will be 
the most beautiful thing of the kind north of the Saginaw VaUey. 
'* The advantages of the town are many and of a superior 
order. In the first place excellent roads leading into the coimty 
from all dire^iions have been built, which facihtates the interest of 
the farmer in the market of his grain and produce. It possesses an 
excellent water-power which may be utihzed at good advantage 
(the flour mill is now operated by the same). A daily mail is re- 
ceived from both north and south. Winter and Summer, and all the 
passenger and freight steamers plying on the Shore route, or be- 
tween Cleveland, Detroit and Mackinaw, stop at Harrisville. The 
extensive timber and lumber operations which are being carried on 
will give the place life and energy during the developments of the 
farming districts back from the beach. Unlike many other points 
the town will not die when all the pine is gone. It will be sur- 
rounded by a class of well-to-do farmers— for the farming lands 
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tributary to the village are extensive, and are being very rapidly 
settled and brought under cultivation. The educational, rehgious 
and social interests are of the first order; the society, ditto, and 
when you come down to the matter of citizens here you will find a 
kind, generous and obHging class. Taking all in all we claim that 
Harrisville now possesses, and will always possess, superior advan- 
tages over other towns on the west shore of Lake Huron, and those 
who want a pleasant place to hve and do business in cannot 
better themselves than by '* pitching their tents" here. "We say to 
the outside world come, and welcome!" 

HAKRISVILLE IN 1883 

has six stores, two drug stores, two shoe shops, three hotels, one 
sawmill, one gristmill, one planing-mill, three shingle -mills, three 
blacksmith shops, one wagon and repair shop, one tin shop and 
two agricultural implement stores. 

The village has three churches: one Methodist Episcopal, one 
Presbyterian and one Cathohc; with three organized Sabbath - 
schools. 

Agricultural Hall, situated at the north end of the village, is a 
building of two stories, 60x70 feet, sheeted with matched Norway, 
and has a capacity of about 1,500 persons. 

The grounds, containing about sixteen acres, and building, are 
the property of the agricultural society, and are occupied by the 
Glen Alger Kifle Association, and the Harrisville Driving Park 
Association (of which, see the fine sketch that accompanies this 
history). 

Near the hall stands a flag-staff 115 feet high, erected by the 
rifle association, that has not its equal in height and symmetrical 
proportions in the State. From its peak floats the rifle club's flag, 
a thing of grace and beauty. 

At the yearly meeting of the "agricultural society," their flag 
was presented in memory of the late achievements of Alcona County 
at the State fair in 1878, by its late president. 

During the festive season of Winter the young people's dancing 
club occupies the waxed floors of the hall, long noted for its com- 
fort and convenience for dancing parties, with its well-established 
kitchen and dining arrangements. 

One of our late governors, at a recent visit and examination of 
the agricultural grounds and buildings, pronounced them to be the 
most complete and best arranged grounds and buildings in the 
State, for agricultural and social purposes. 

The situation of the grounds and park, elevated above and 
commanding a fine view of the lake, will make it, with its shaded 
driving park, ever the principal attraction in the village, and the 
most conspicuous indication of the business thrift and public enter- 
prise of the county. 

"A thing of beauty is a* joy forever." 

Let the farmers of Alcona County sustain and cherish this 
institution, that has so faithfully represented their business and pro- 
gressive growth during the past, and not forget nor despise, in the 
brilliant successes of their future prosperity, the "day of small be- 
ginnings." 

SCHOOLS. 

The schoolhouse of District No. 1, of Harrisville Township, 
represents the first district organized. It is a graded school, with 
two principal departments. Primary, under a special teacher, with 
rooms, ante-rooms, blackboards, organ and other school furniture 
complete and necessary in that department, with patent seating, 
and amply supplied with maps, charts and globes, and other fixt- 
ures adapted to object teaching. 

The higher departments are graded, and occupy the upper 
rooms under two teachers. These rooms are also amply supplied 
with patent seating and all necessary blackboards, outline maps, 



globes, musical instruments, etc., etc., and warmod with patent 
heaters. 

The site of the school buildings is on elevated ground, and has 
a fine view of the lake and village, and the grounds are planted 
with maple trees, and fenced in a very substantial manner, similar 
to the courthouse park. 

Value of school buildings per report 1882 ... $6,500. 

No. of children of school age " 240. 

No. of children who attended school.." 188. 

Total expenditure of district, 1882. . .... |2,630.83. 

CHURCHES. 

The Methodist Church of Harrisville charge was organized by 
the Kev. J. C. Merchant, and in the Spring of 1867 a church build- 
ing was erected on a lot purchased of Weston, Col well <fe Co., con- 
taining about one and one-half acres of land situate on the corner 
of Church and Second Streets. 

The building was dedicated June 24, 1868, under the pastoral . 
charge of Eev. Jesse T. Eussell, assisted by John Kussell of De- 
troit, and several other ministers. 

Since that time a parsonage has been built, and the church 
greatly improved by re-seating and substituting stained glass win- 
dows, and being heated by a hot-air furnace at considerable expense. 

From 1868 to 1878, |20,000 have been expended by the people 
of the county in sustenance of churches and the support of divine 
services. Sabbath- schools, etc. 

The first Presbyterian Church of the county is located on the 
corner of Jefferson and Second Streets, on Lots 9 and 10, donated 
by Mr. Geo. W. Colwell. 

This society was organized by the Eev. David D. Van Dyke. 
The first trustees were George W. Colwell, Dr. D. W. Mitchell, W. 
E. Eice, John McEae and Duncan McGregor. 

The church is a neat Gothic structure of wood, erected on a 
foundation of cut stone, to be finished with a spire of seventy feet. 

At a cost of $6,000 it was completed, excepting the spire, and 
carpeted, and dedicated December 14, 1879, Eev. D. D. Van Dyke 
officiating. 

The first CathoHc Church of the county was organized by the 
Very Eev. Father Murray of Alpena, in 1868. A church was 
erected, and afterward enlarged to meet the wants of that large 
society. 

The Eev. Father Eoach, of Au Sable, succeeded Father Murray, 
and officiated once per month at Harrisville, dividing his labor 
between Au Sable and this place. 

The society has recently added a bell, which was consecrated 
by the bishop and hung m the belfry, and will mingle its mellow 
tones with the others of the village in caUing the faithful to prayer. 

CIVIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Alcona Lodge of F. & A. M., v/as organized January 13, 
1871, and their lodge room was dedicated March 14th of the same 
year. The first officers were : Joseph Van Buskirk, W. M. ; George 
L. Colwell, S. W.; Joseph Lousby, J. W.; E.Z. Eoberts, Secretary; 
Edward Chapelle, Treasurer; W. L. Hooper, S. D. ; Angus Smith, J. 
D.; D. B. Mudgett, T. 

The lodge numbers forty members, and meet in their neatly 
furnished rooms, located over the store of Colwell, McGregor & Co. 

The present officers are: J. Van Buskirk, W. M.; L. A. Col- 
well, S. W.; C. M. Lund, J. W.; J. K. Fairchild, T. 

Hakrisville Lodge, No. 218, I. 0. 0. F., was organized April 
14, 1874. 

The charter members were, John W. Frazer, James Burton, 
L. E. Hale, Nicholas McNally, John McEae, Abraham Tinkey, and 
James D. Anderson. 

The following officers were duly installed by Geo. H. Shearer, 
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D. G. M., of Bay Lodge No. 104, viz.: John A. Frazer, N. G.; 
James Burton, V. G. ; Lewis B. Hale, E. S. ; Nicholas McNally, 
treasurer. 

The lodge occupied the Masonic rooms for several years, and 
afterward purchased block 13, corner of Lake and Church Streets, 
and built a hall 40x60, of two stories, at a cost of $2,000, retaining 
the upper rooms. 

They have finished, furnished and carpeted their rooms, are 
out of debt and in a good working order, with a membership of 
sixty. 

The present officers are : C. P. Eeynolds, N. G. ; John N. 
McDonald, V. G.; H. P. Moore, R. S.; L.H.Dunn, P. B.; Charles 
Briggs, treasurer; H. A. Hall, D. D. G. M. 

The Amekican Protestant Association was organized by John 
Keston, D. D. G. M., of Michigan, November 28, 1878, at the resi- 
dence of Periey Silverthorn in Alcona Township. 

The first officers were : Norman Smith, W. M. ; A. T. Scar- 
lett, D. M.; Ada Silverthorn, E. S. ; George Turner, P. S; Thomas 
Eud worth, treasurer. 

The lodge purchased a lot on Main Street and built a hall 24x- 
40, two stories high, and now occupy the upper rooms. 

This society numbers thirty members in good standing, and 
the officers officiating are : A. J. Kirkendall, W. M. ; Joseph Ev- 
ans, D. M. ; Holmes B. Witters, E. S. ; George Anthony, F. S. ; 
George Ward Sr., treasurer. 

The Knights of Honor Society was organized May 25, 1878, 
. by Edward Newkirk, of Bay City. 

The present membership is twenty-two, and the officers are: 
Dr. D. W. Mitchell, dictator; H. E. Morrison, V. D.; Abram 
Noyes, F. E. ; Geo. Eutson, treasurer; Capt. W. E. Eice, P. D. ; 
Joseph Evans, E. ; Geo. W. Balch, guide ; A. J. Freer, Guard ; 
James Brahey, S. ; D. B. Mudgett, chaplain. 

HARRISVILLE LITERARY SOCIETY 

holds its meetings during the Winter months, and its programme 
consists of readings, etc., etc. 

HARRISVILLE TOWNSHIP LIBRARY 

is the property of the township. It has about 600 volumes that are 
free to any of the inhabitants, sub jest to the rules made by the 
board of school inspectors. It is largely patronized. 

COL WELL, MC GREGOR & CO. 

This is the most extensive mercantile firm in Harrisville. The 
business dates back to 1866, when the firm was Weston, Colwell & 
Co. In 1875, the present firm succeeded Colwell Bros. & Co. The 
large store building occupied by the business was built by the pres- 
ent firm. 

Geo. W. Colwell was bom at Southport, New York, May 5, 
1846, and is a son of B. S. Colwell. He came to Harrisville in 
1875, and in June of that year married Miss Mary Gardner, of An- 
gelica, New York. They have three children. He is a very active 
business man and has large interests both in Alcona County and 
elsewhere. He is president of the Southern Car Works, at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Mr. Colwell is actively interested in all matters 
of local enterprise. 

Duncan Mc Gregor is a native of Ontario, Canada, and came to 
Harrisville in 1865, since which time he has been in the mercantile 
business, and since 1875 a member of the firm of Colwell, McGre- 
gor & Co. Mr. McGregor is one of the foremost men in advancing 
the general interests of Alcona County. 

L. A. Colwell is a son of Geo. L. Colwell, a member of the 
firmx of Colwell, McGregor & Co., and one of the leading business 
men of Alcona County. 

The firm of Colwell, McGregor & Co. are also engaged in lum- 
bering, and have two shingle-mills near Harrisville. 



p. MCGRATH 

undertaker, and dealer in groceries, notions, etc, is a native of Ire- 
land and emigrated to this country in 1858. In NAugust, 1862, he 
enHsted at Chicago in the Ninetieth 111. Infantry, and did good ser- 
vice until the close of the war in 1865. In 1867 he came to Har- 
risville and was engaged at carpenter work. He built most of the 
buildings that were erected here during the next few years. In 
1871 he went into the undertaking business on a small scale, and 
has continued in that business to the present time. At first he 
manufactured the coffins liimself, but, for several years has carried 
a good stock of undertaker's goods. In 1879 he opened his store 
and gave up his trade. He has a wife and one child. He built his 
residence soon after coming here in 1867. 

CHAs. miller, 
dealer in boots and shoes at Harrisville, is a native of Massachu- 
setts. He was in the army from July, 1861, until the close of the 
war in 1865, and was five months in prison. He came to Harris- 
ville in the Fall of 1878, and opened a boot and shoe shop, doing 
only custom work. In 1881 he built the store building in which 
his business is now located, and put in a general stock of boots and 
shoes. 

H. sweitzer 

is one of tire leading merchants of Harrisville, He is a native of 
Eussia and emigrated to this country in 1873. He was salesman 
in a store at Au Sable three years, and in. 1876 came to Harrisville 
and opened a clothing and dry goods store. In 1879 he built the 
large store building in which he is now located. He has recently 
added a grocery department to his store and is doing an excellent 
business. Mr, Sweitzer is a popular young business man. 

D. W. MITCHELL, M. D. 

is a native of Canada and the leading physician of Alcona County. 
He was educated at Victoria College and Trinity University, To- 
ronto, and graduated from the latter in the Spring of 1873. The 
following Summer he located in Harrisville. He received the thor- 
ough training of Canadian schools, and entered upon his practice 
well equipped for its varied requirements. He has been a success- 
ful practitioner and occupies a prominent position in the profession. 
He has been the county physician for three years. 

THOMAS DUGGAN, 

proprietor of the livery stable at Harrisville, is a native of Nova 
Scotia and came to Au Sable about 1868 and worked on the first 
dock built there. He remained there about seven years, working in 
the woods a portion of the time. In 1875 he came to Harrisville, 
and has been engaged in lumbering. In 1879 he went into the liv- 
ery business, which he still continues, and has the only livery in the 
village. His principal business, however, is lumbering. 

H. R. MORRISON, 

H. E. Morrison, dealer in dry goods, groceries, etc., at Harris- 
ville, is a native of Scotland, and emigrated to Canada in 1854. 
In 1874 he went to Bay City and the following year to Alpena. 
He is a machinist by trade, and was superintendent of sawmills at 
Alpena. In 1878 he was in Harrisville on some business, and 
while here, the store building which he now occupies was sold at 
sheriff's sale. He made a bid on the property, and being a stranger, 
rather roughly dressed, it was taken rather as a joke and the property 
"knocked down" to him. He was prepared, however, and took 
possession of his purchase. In the Spring of 1879 he removed to 
Harrisville and opened a store. He has a very neat brick cottage 
adjoining the store, which he built in 1882, doing most of the work 
himself. He has a wife but no children. Mr. Morrison is one of 
the enterprising and liberal men of the village. He is a member 
of the Odd Fellows and Knights of Honor societies. 
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A. HOUGHTON. 

A. Houghton, proprietor of a meat market at Harrisville, is a 
native of Chenango County, N. Y., and came to Harrisville in 
December, 1878. He was engaged at work in the woods and mill 
for several years, and also for a time was employed in a meat 
market. In the Fall of 1882 he started in business for himself, in 
a building near the St. Lawrence Hotel. He has a wife and two 
children. He built* his residence in 1879. 

ST. LAWRENCE HOUSE. 

This is the only hotel in the village of Harrisville at the pres- 
ent time, the Huron House having been destroyed by fire in March, 
1883. The St. Lawrence House was built in 1879 by Mrs. Ellen 
McDonald, widow of the late Samuel McDonald. He first came to 
Harrisville from Canada about 1869, and worked in the woods. 
November, 1871, he was married at Detroit, to Miss Ellen McDonald. 
They came at once to Harrisville and kept the Exchange Hotel, 
afterward called the Huron House. He died March 15, 1877. 
During his life he had purchased the property where the St. Law- 
rence House now stands. In 1879 Mrs. McDonald built the pres- 
ent hotel building. There was a small building on the lot when 
Mr. McDonald purchased the property. Mrs. McDonald has 
managed the hotel since she built it in 1879, and has done so very 
successfully. She has three children, one son and two daughters. 

A. NOYES & BRO. 

This firm is composed of A. Noyes and a step-brother, John 
Wood. The business was estabhshed by Mr. Noyes, a native of 
Oakland County, Mich. He came to Harrisville in 1865, and the 
following year opened a store in a small building located where the 
St. Lawrence House now stands. He continued in business alone 
until the Fall of 1872, when Mr. Wood, who is also a native of 
Oakland County, arrived, and went into business with Mr. Noyes, 
the firm name being A. Noyes & Bro. In 1873 they erected the 
building now occupied with their business. In the Summer of 
1882 they built a shingle-mill about five miles from the village 
which they are operatmg. They also have a farm about two miles 
from the village. Mr. Wood attends to the farm and mill and Mr. 
Noyes to the store. Mr. Noyes belonged to the regular army from 
1858 to 1863. He has a wife and three children. Both gentle- 
men are active business men and have an excellent reputation as a 
business firm. 

C. A. LUND. 

C. A. Lund, harness maker at Harrisville, is a native of Den- 
mark, and emigrated to this country in 1871. He worked at har- 
ness making about two years at Au Sable, and in 1873 came to 
Harrisville and worked in the mill for a time. In 1879 he opened 
a harness shop, and in 1881 Luilt the building in which he now 
carries on business. Mr. Lund is a thorough master of his trade 
and does a large business. He is a young man who has been 
dependent upon his own exertions, and has so far met with 
success. 

GEO. W. BALCH. 

Geo. W. Baloh, proprietor of a meat market, bilhard saloon, 
etc., at Harrisville, was born in the town of Granger, Allegany 
County, N. Y., in the year 1846. In 1861, at the breaking out of 
the war, ho enhsted in the Seventy-sixth Eegiment, New York Vol- 
unteers, and was afterward transferred to the Ninty- third Regiment. 
He remained in the service about a year. In the Spring of 1868 
Jie came to Harrisville and worked in^the mill that season. He 
afterward was engaged at fishing and working in the woods. He 
then took up a homestead and lived on it six years, at the end of 
which time he went to Alcona and built the Union Hotel, which he 
kept until the Summer of 1877 w^hen he returned to Harrisville. 



He now has a meat market and also runs a bilhard room, 
a wife and two children. 



He has 



THE HARRISVILLE REVIEW 

was started by J. K. Pairchild, the present proprietor, in April, 
1877. Mr. Fairchild was a practical printer and a native of 
Lowell, Mich. He came to Harrisville in the Spring of 1877, and 
started his newspaper with a small job printing press, and a small 
quantity of type, it being too early to get his material here by boat. 

WESTON, COL WELL & CO. 

The purchase of the property of Harris Bros, by the firm of 
Weston, Colwell & Co., has already been detailed. It remains to 
follow up the history of this firm and the changes which it has 
undergone since that time. 

Messrs. Weston, Colwell & Co's mill burned in 1873, and quifce 
a number of men of famihes were thrown out of employment, and 
many left the place. The loss of the old mill, for a time, seemed a 
general calamity of itself, but, though many sought work else- 
where among the mills of the Shore, others sought a new business 
in our last greatest resource— farming—for the conviction had been 
growing strong in the minds of observing men that our soils were 
not sterile, even on the plains; and it was also a noticeable fact that 
Joseph Fisher, Wilham Beever and others had proved to a demon- 
stration, by their crops and abundance, that the soil was really very 
productive. 

In 1875 this firm sold their timber to the firm of R. A. Alger 
& Co., who were engaged in getting out long timber. They built a 
tram railway from the lake shore in a northwesterly direction to 
their pine. This road they afterward relaid with iron rail and 
put on two locomotives. After operating here about four years 
this firm transferred its great interests to Black River, as elsewhere 
described. It was extremely unfortunate for Harrisville that cir- 
cumstances combined to deprive the village of this mammoth in- 
terest, now one of the most important in the State, and which is 
the means of building a prosperous village at Black River. 

At the time the sale was made to R. A. Alger & Co., the store was 
sold to Colwell, McGregor & Co., and the mill site, cut-oyer lands, 
houses, village lots, etc., to Colwell Bros. & Co., which firm was 
composed of B. S. Colwell, Geo. L. Colwell, Geo. W. Colwell and 
L. A. Colwell. 

In 1876 Geo. L. Colwell bought the mill site and rebuilt the 
mill, which he still operates, sawing for the firm. The mill cuts 
about 8,000,000 feet of lumber a season. 

In July, 1882, the firm of Colwell, McGregor & Co. purchased 
the cut-over lands of Alger, Smith & Co., and built two shingle- 
mills about three miles from the village of Harrisville, which they 
operate at the present time. 

Geo. L. Colwell is also extensively engaged in lake transporta- 
tion, owning and operating two fines of steam barges, which do a 
general freighting business on the lakes. 

In March, 1878, Mr. Geo. L. Colwell's business operations 
were described as follows : Mr. Colwell came to Harrisville in the 
year 1866, from New York State, to manage the large lumbering 
and real estate interests of Weston, Colwell & Co. (of which firm he 
was a member), an extensive lumber company operating, principally, 
in Western New York. At that period the company owned in this 
county many thousand acres of valuable pine timber, besides the 
lands on which the village of Harrisville is now situated, and oper- 
ated in said village a gang and circular sawmill, and large general store, 
all of which they had but just previously purchased of the Messrs. 
Harris Bros. In 1873 the mill was burned down, throwing the 
progress of the business of the company out of joint, temporarily, 
so far as the manufacture of lumber in Alcona County was con- 
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cerned. The company did not rebuild the mill, but in 1875 dis- 
posed of their large pine interests, back of Harrisville, to Messrs. E. 
A. Alger & Co., and this sale virtually led to the dissolution of the 
firm of Weston, Colwell & Co. The firm of Col well Brothers & Co., 
comprising Geo. L. Colwell, B. S. Colwell, G. W. Colwell, and L. 
A. Colwell, was then organized, who purchased of the former com- 
pany the village property and cut-over shore lands, known as the 
"reserve lands, ''embracing 2,000 acres. Then sprang into existence 
the mercantile firm of Colwell, McGregor & Co., comprising all the 
members of the firm of Colwell Brothers & Co. and Duncan Mc- 
Gregor, who purchased the large store and stock of goods, and ended 
Weston, Colwell & Co's business operations in Alcona County. 

During the early residence of Mr. Colwell in Harrisville, he 
succeeded in purchasing many large tracts of pine in the eastern 
part of this county, and on the Au Sable Kiver. About four years 
ago he purchased the Smith & Langstaff gang and circular sawmill, 
at Au Sable, opened a store in that village, and thus established an- 
other large business. Last Spring he sold an interest in the Au Sable 
business to his son-in-law, John C. Gram, and since then the busi- 
ness there has been conducted principally by the latter gentleman — 
Mr. Colwell giving his more direct attention to his Harrisville in- 
terests. Mr. Colwell also, late in the Spring, purchased the Backus 
mill machinery an.d pine interests (situated about six miles north- 
west of Harrisville), an-d moved the machinery to the latter place. 
He then purchased of Colwell Brothers & Co. the old mill site and 
water privilege in Harrisville, and commenced the erection of a new, 
large, steam gang and circular sawmill. Early last Fall this mill 
was ready for operation, and cut about 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 
most of which is piled on the dock and ready for shipment. In the 
construction of this mill Mr. Colwell has taken unusual pains to 
make it one of substantial proportions, and also, at the same time, 
to have it so arranged as to secure the largest possible capacity for 
cutting. 

THE MILL BUILDING. 

The size of the main structure is 42x120 feet, two stories high, 
with fifteen feet posts for lower story and eleven feet posts for upper 
story. The fire-room, built on the south of the main structure, is 
35x42 feet, and constructed entirely of brick, with an iron roof. 
The greater part of the main structure is built of a solid base of 
stone and mortar, and its frame work is of an exceedingly sub- 
stantial order. The-frame work is enclosed with boards and bat- 
tens, and all the interior wood work of the building is thoroughly 
whitewashed, and, with the sky and side windows, the light of the 
sawing room is aU that could be desired. 

THE MACHINERY. 

The present machinery of the mill embraces a new Wick's gang, 
thirty-six inch sash, with twenty-six saws; a large circular saw, wdth 
steam carriage, and Steam's patent set-works ; two edgers, one very 
large and one medium sized; steam filer; Muskegon canter ; live 
rollers, used for carrying lumber and slabs from the circular; slab 
saw; and bull- wheel, worked by friction, which draws the logs from 
^ the boom into the mill by means of a slide. Saw dust carriers, 
running from the saws to the fire-room, are also used. The line 
shaft is forty-eight feet in length, and six and seven inches in 
diameter. From this shaft is run all the machinery of the mill, 
except the gang saws. The base on which the gang rests is built 
fron^ terra fir ma up, of solid masonry, 14x14 feet, and twelve feet 
high. 

A muley saw and the machinery for manufacturing lath, pick- 
ets and shingles, will be added to the mill sometime during the 
present year. 



THE POWER. 



The motive power of the mill comprises two steam engines, of 
large capacity. The larger of the two, which runs the main fine 
shaft, has a cylinder of sixteen-inch bore, with twenty-inch stroke, 
and its speed is 150 revolutions per minute. The cylinder to the 
gang engine is of thirteen-inch bore, with thirty-inch stroke, and 
speed 100 revolutions per minute. Both engines rest on high stone 
foundations, substantially built. 

The steam-power is much more than sufficiently large to op- 
erate the present machinery of the mill. There are four fifteen-feet 
boilers, connected, two five feet in diameter and two four feet in di- 
ameter. 

SAWING CAPACITY. 

The sawing capacity of the mill is 80,000 feet per diem, with 
moderate force. 

All considered, this new mill is a model of perfection, and a val- 
uable piece of property, which not only Mr. Colwell, but the citizens 
of Harrisville generally, may well be proud of. Its master builder 
is Joshua Brown, of Oscoda, one of the most practical mill men 
in the State, who w^as assisted in the work by Lewis Baudette, of 
Au Sable, and several practical tradesmen from this county. The 
cost of the mill was over |25,000. 

THE FLOURING MILL 

erected immediately north of the sawmill, w^iich will be ready for 
operation sometime next week, is also another valuable piece of 
property added to Harrisville, and its benefit to the farmers of Al- 
cona County cannot be over-esfcimated. The building is. 24x40 in 
dimension and three and a half stories high, with substantial stone 
and mortar base. It is supplied with two run of stones, three and 
four feet in diameter; a smutting machine and separator, twenty- 
feet custom bolter, several elevators, and aU the other necessary 
machinery used in a first-class grist and flouring -mill. The mill 
will be operated by water-power, and for that purpose employs 
an overshot water-wheel, six feet in width and twenty feet in diam- 
eter, with forfcy-eight buckets. The power is estimated to be equal 
to sixty-horse. A shaft connecting with this wheel by cogs will be 
extended into the sawmill, to be used for driving the muley saw, and 
some other machinery, when the steam-power is not employed; so 
it will be seen the usefulness of the water-powder is to be two-fold. The 
completion of this mill will give a new impetus to wheat raising in 
our county, and in fact serve to promote all branches of agriculture. 
The fact that our farmers have, heretofore, been obliged to send 
their wheat to Bay City and Alpena for grinding, paying immoder- 
ate freightage both ways, has not tended in any very great degree 
to stimulate this important branch of industry. Indeed it has been 
a discouragement to grain production. We believe all our county 
farmers will hail the completion of this mill as a harbinger of better 
times for them, and will, therefore, take fresh courage in the culti- 
vation of the soil. 

This mill was also built by Joshua Brown, of Oscoda, assisted 
by Ira F. Husted and Lewis Baudette. Its cost is f 3,500. 

Aside from the business aforesaid, Mr. Colwell is an operator 
in long pine timber, and owns the staunch towing tug "City of Al- 
pena," which is used on Lake Huron. 

RETROSPECTIVE. 

We have seen how Alcona has passed through two epochs of 
her history, viz : fishing and lumbering, and entered upon her third 
epoch, of farming. 

A brief period of twenty years has passed since the bravest of 
our first settlers dared to trust in the soil to obtain their bread, and 
yet even a casual investigation into the prpgress a few farmers 
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have made, will satisfy the sceptical that those few have made a 
success. Every variety of soil has yielded its increase. Every well 
directed effort at farming by novices, has paid amply, paid as a 
whole, better than any other business in which the people have en- 
gaged. 

Alcona County has been exempt from floods as well as from 
drouths. Our crops just harvested for 1888 will compare with the 
best crops of any other county of the State or of the Union. Let 
our vast area of public and private lands be cleared and farmed and 
we could sustain a population equal in numbers to any other land 
on earth. 

Our wheat record, as published by our commissioner of emi- 
gration, in 1882, entitled, "Michigan and its Eesources," proves that 
statement. Only one other county in the State — Ionia — has a 
greater average per acre than Alcona County, who, with all her pine 
stumps, shows an average of twenty- one and eleven-fifteenths bush- 
els per acre. 

Our production of peas, oats and potatoes is wondrous in 
quality as well as in quantity, and the hay produced is almost fab- 
ulous, often exceeding two and one-half tons per acre, or a net 
profit of f 40 per acre. 

The farmers of the county employ twenty mowing machines, 
four reapers and eight large screw stumping machines to assist 
them in doing th^ir work, and they have only just commenced 
learning the value and necessity of labor-saving machmes, for they 
must have and will use only the best to properly plant and harvest 
their crops. 

PROPHETIC. 

Judging of the future by the past, it does not require the ken 
of a prophet to predict that future. Large sums of money are in- 
vested in the lands of Alcona County that must be realized after 
the pine is removed. Those pine lands are becoming more valuable 
each year, because the owners are learning that they are not only 
productive but also more reliable than the heavy clay soils, in both 
wet and dry seasons. 

Hence, the organization of large moneyed societies like the 
Michigan Land and Emigration Company, to speedily settle them. 
This great work can be accomplished, with capital, and it will be 
done. 

Our population will be doubled within ten years. ' The opera- 
tions of such a society, aided by our coming railroad, will accom- 
plish that prediction and enhance the value of every acre of land 
and every dollar's worth of labor laid out in improvements. Taxa- 
tion will be decreased because there will be more people to pay 
taxes. Eoads will be built because there will be more men to want 
and to build them ; for many hands make hght work. Finally, for 
my task is almost completed, let us be patient and hopeful for the 
good time coming and not forget that our county, Alcona, is no 
mean part of our Michigan ; that 

"Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well our part, there all the honor lies." 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

George L. Colwell is a native of Chenango County, New 
York, and when a young man began lumbering in a small way in 
connection with his brother, B. S. Colwell. In 1866 he came to 
Harris ville and engaged in lumbering, the firm being Weston, Col- 
well & Co. The history of Mr. Colwell's extensive business is 
elsewhere fully given in this work. Mr. Colwell was married at 
Addison, New York, May 18, 1846, to Margaret A. Weldon. They 
have two children, Mr. L. A. Colwell, a prominent business man 
of Harrisville, and Mary L., wife of John C. Gram, a lumberman of 
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Au Sable. A fine view of Mr. Colwell's mill property appears on 
another page. 

D. B. MuDGETT, one of the leading citizens of Alcona County, 
is a native of New Hampshire and was born in the year 1839. His 
parents moved to the State of New York, where he lived until the 
breaking out of the war. In July, 1861, he enlisted in Company 
E, Thirty-fourth Eegiment New York Volunteers, and was in the 
service three years. During a portion of that time he was an in- 
mate of Libby prison, and experienced its severest hardships and 
cruelties. Few survivors know better what was endured there 
than he. In 1867 he made up his mind to go West and make a 
home, and he came with his family to Harrisville. He had a team 
of no great value, and was engaged in jobbing and whatever he 
could find to do. In 1869 he purchased 280 acres of land about 
three miles from the village of Harrisville and began to carve out 
a fortune. He was heavily in debt, but his operations both in 
farming and lumbering were successful, and many years had not 
passed until he had attained a position of independence. He now 
has 200 acres of land under cultivation, fine buildings and the finest 
farm on the shore. He is still engaged in lumbering. He has a 
wife and four children. Two children have been taken from them 
by death. No man on the Shore sustains a better reputation than 
Mr. Mudgett. He does business quietly and is unpretentious in all 
his movements, but is liberal and enterprising in every measure 
that is calculated to be of benefit. In all that he does he aims at 
the best, as is attested by his lumbering equipments, stock and farm. 
B. S. Colwell, whose operations in Alcona County have al- 
ready been mentioned, is a resident of .the State of New York. He 
was born August 22, 1825, at South Plymouth, Chenango County, 
N. Y. He married Miss Sally M. Orr, at Addison, N. Y., in 1845. 
Mr. Colwell began lumbering in the State of New York on a small 
scale as early as 1847, and has continued in that business to the 
present time. 

Abram Eeed, a prominent citizen of Alcona County, was born 
in Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1830. When five years of age he came 
to the State of Ohio with his parents. At the age of twenty- five 
years he renaoved to Michigan and settled in Saginaw City. After- 
ward he removed to Genesee County, Mich., where he remained 
until October, 1868, when he removed to Harrisville. He had pre- 
viously visited this region, looking for lands. On arriving here he 
cleared the ground and built the mill at what is now South Harris- 
ville. He had operated two mills in Genesee County and took^ma- 
chinery from one of them to put in the mill at South Harrisville. 
He remained in the concern operating the mill two years, and then 
removed to the village of Harrisville. In 1876 he moved on his 
farm, having purchased 131 acres of land which he cleared and has 
converted into a fine farm. In the Fall of 1859 he was married in 
Genesee County to Miss Harriet Beebe. They have two children. 
Mr. Reed is supervisor at the present time, and has held the office 
of highway commissioner nine years. He is a pioneer in Michigan. 
While in Saginaw he made the first pair of bobs used for carrying 
passengers on the ice between Saginaw and Bay City. In the affairs 
of the county Mr. Reed takes prominent part, and is one of its lead- 
ing farmers. 

Calvin Wilson was born in the State of Vermont in 1833. In 
1870 he came to Alcona County from Canada, where had Mved for 
some time. He first engaged in lumbering, and has followed it 
more or less to the present time. In 1876 he purchased land in 
Section 36, Harrisville Township, which he settled upon and en- 
gaged in farming. He has a wife and five children. Mr. Wilson 
is an industrious man and a good citizen. The exact location of Mr. 
Wilson's farm is as follows : Eight miles from Harrisville, on Sec- 
tion 36, Town 26, Range 8 east, and occupies for farming purposes the 
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east half of the northeast quarter, aud the northeast quarter of the 
southeast quarter, and the southwest quarter of the southeast quar- 
ter, and the southeast quarter of the southwest quarter of the same, 
with the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of Section ,81, 
Town 26, Eange 9 east, on which he has huilt a large farm-house 
and barns, and cleared sixty acres. His average yield of hay is 
about twenty-five tons of hay, and generally about 250 bushels of 
wheat and 400 to 500 bushels of potatoes, and 300 bushels of peas. 
His farm is in good condition. 

Geoege Wabi>, one of the enterprising farmers of Alcona 
County, was born in England, in 1832. When twelve years of age 
he emigrated to New Brunswick with his parents. In 1869 he 
came to Alcona County and took up eighty acres of land in Sec- 
tion 22, Harri«ville Township, upon which he settled. This land 
he cleared, and now has an excellent farm under good cultivation. 
In 1857 he married Miss Esther Buchanan, of New Brunswick. 
They have six children. Mr. Ward is a hard-working and success- 
ful farmer. He has held positions of trust in the township and 
coimty, and as a citizen is much respected. 

Davtd Nevin, lumberman and farmer, was born in the city of 
Toronto, Canada, in October, 1832. In 1865 he came to Alcona 
County and worked at lumbering by the month. He then went at 
jobbing, and has followed it to the present time. After setthng 
here he purchased 160 acres of land in Section 22, Harrisville 
Township, situated about three-fourths of a mile from the Lake. 
This land Mr. Nevin cleared and has converted into one of the 
finest farms in the county. He also has eighty acres of land in 
Section 20, besides a large amount of wild land. Mr. Nevin has a 
wife and eight children. He is a hberal and enterprising man. 

Peter J. Effrick, farmer, was born in Ontario, Canada, in 
1847. In 1861 he came to Saginaw City, and in 1865 to Alcona 
County, and worked at fishing and in the woods. In 1870 he pur- 
chased eighty acres of land in Section 22, Harrisville Township, and 
began farming. In 1873 he was married to Miss Beever, of Har- 
risville Township. They have four children. Mr. Effrick is a suc- 
cessful farmer and a prominent citizen of the county. He has a 
farm under an excellent state of cultivation and with good build- 
ings. In addition to this home farm he has forty acres of land in 
Section 32. 

Geo. W. Emmerson, foreman of the Colwell mill, at Harris- 
ville, was born in the State of New York, in 1849. At fourteen 
years of age he went at work in a sawmill and has continued at 
mill work ever since. In 1867 he came to Harrisville and went 
into the mill of Weston, Colwell & Co., with the exception of a 
time when he was running a shingle-mill for the same firm, he has 
been engaged at this mill. Since 1882 he has been foreman of 
the mill. In 1870 he was married at Harrisville, to Miss 
Beever, daughter of one of the pioneer farmers jof the county. 
They have four children. Mr. Emmerson is an experienced and 
competent mill man and a good citizen. 

E. D. Curtis, of Curtis Township, Alcona County, is one of 
the early comers to the Lake Huron Shore. In 1867 Mr. Curtis 
came to Saginaw from Maine, his native State. He was on his 
way north, and arrived there too late for the steamboat. Not 
wishing to wait for the next trip of the steamboat, he bought a 
small skiff, and using a United States blanket for a sail, started out 
upon a voyage to Au Sable. His father was a sea captain, and the 
son had inherited some notions of sailing from him. After a three 
days voyage he reached Au Sable. He was in pursuit of pine and 
farming lands, and located some the following Winter. He en- 
gaged in lumbering, which he has followed ever since. About 1870 
he began farming on some land he had in Alcona County, having 
brought his family there in 1869. In 1881 the township of Curtis 



was organized and named after him. He has a wife and six chil- 
dren. Mr. Curtis is an enterprising man, and has been successful 
in his operations both at farming and lumbering. 

Michael S. Madden is one of the pioneers of Harrisville. He 
was born in Bradford County, Penn., in 1836. At an early age he 
commenced work in a mill and learned engineering. In August, 
1862, he enhsted in Company F, One Hundred and Seventh New 
York Volunteers, and served in the army until the close of the war. 
At the battle of Chancellorsville he was wounded in his right hand 
and left leg, and again wounded during an engagement at Dallas, 
Ga. In 1866 he came to Harrisville with Mr. Colwell, and went 
into the employ of Weston, Colwell & Co., as engineer in their miU. 
He held that position fourteen years. He was in the employ of the 
Colwells twenty-two years. Since leaving the mill he has been en- 
gaged at carpenter work, having learned that trade twenty-eight 
years ago. He has a wife and three childreen. 

KoBERT Eeed, farmer, was bom in Canada, in 1829. In 1858 
he came to the Lake Huron Shore, aud worked six months at what 
is now Alcona. He then engaged in fishing, which he followed one 
Summer. After that he worked in sawmills and the woods for 
several years. In 1872 he purchased eighty acres of land in Sec- 
tion 21, Harrisville Township, which is now a splendid farm. Mr. 
Eeed is a thorough pioneer and a hard-working man. He did all 
the chopping and clearing on his farm, unassisted by any one. 

H. F. Colwell, postmaster at Harrisville, is a native of Addi- 
son, N. Y., and a brother of B. S. and G. L. Colwell. He came 
to Harrisville in the Spring of 1880, and succeeded L. H. Higgins 
as postmaster in June of the same year. He also has charge of 
the telegraph and express offices. He was married October 16, 
1867, at Scottsville, N. Y., to Eosalie E. Hooper. While on a 
visit to her home, during the past Winter, she was taken ill, and 
died February 9, 1883. 

John Buchanan, farmer, was born in New Brunswick, in 1839. 
In 1864 he came to what is now Alcona County, and engaged at 
lumbering. In 1872 he purchased eighty acres of land in Section 
15, Harrisville Township, and cleared it. He was married April, 
1867, at Harrisville, to Miss Flora Hamilton. They have three 
children. Mr. Buchanan is one of the pioneers of the county, and 
one of its successful and enterprising farmers. 

Ferguson Kennedy was born in County of Antrim, Ireland, in 
1837, emigrated to Canada, and came to Alcona County in 1864, 
and worked for Harris Brothers in their sawmill, where he advanced 
to the position of head sawyer. He was married to Sarah' Col- 
well and has had three children, two boys and a girl, who are 
still living. John Kennedy, the eldest, holds position as book- 
keeper for Geo. L. Colwell, and the younger ones live at home. 
Mr. Kennedy owns a farm in Section 3 and is prosperous. 

Lewis Van Wagner was born in Delaware County, State of New 
York, in 1839, moved to Alcona County in 1880, was married in 
County Norfolk in 1880 to Jane Knapp,was engaged as superintend- 
ent of the county farm in 1881 and holds that position. He 
bought 120 acres in Harrisville Township and commenced farming 
for himself; has one boy and one girl Jiving at home. 

Mr. Van Wagner enlisted in the Third New York Cavalry, at 
Albany, New York, and served three years; was in the battle of 
Balls Bluff, and three days in the Wilderness under Grant. Was 
honorably discharged at the close of the war. 

DAvro MuLHOLLAND is a native of County of Derry, old Ireland 
and a descendant of the sect of MulhoUandites, who were the first 
dissenters from the Eoman Catholic Church. Enlisted in Clear- 
field, Pennsylvania, in 1861 for three years, or, during the war, in the 
One Hundred and Fifth PennsylvaniaVolunteers; was in Seven Pines 
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Fair Oaks and the Peninsula Campaign, Chancellor sville, Gettysburg; 
was wounded at the battle of the Wilderness through both hips, 
but was able to witness the surrender of Lee at Appomattox. 
Came to Alcona County in 1868 and was elected township clerk 
of Alcona Township nine successive years, and justice of the peace 
eleven years, and superintendent of the poor five years. He is en- 
gaged at farming. 

Ellison Milligan was born in the Province of Ontario, and came 
to Alcona County in 1867; lived in Alcona Township and worked 
at lumbering for James Beard & Co., and at farming. He was 
elected supervisor in 1881 and 1883 and also to the office of town- 
ship clerk and justice of the peace two terms, and district deputy of 
the Grand Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., of Alcona Lodge No. 322. 

John Millen, resident partner and manager of Alger, Smith & 
Co. at Black River, was born in Michigan in 1846 and was mar- 
ried to Miss Nellie Allison in 1872. Mr. Millen went into the em- 
ploy of Moore, Alger & Co. in 1866, as scaler and land looker; com- 
menced as foreman at Au Bable in 1869, and came to Alcona County 
in 1872 and moved to Black River and became superintendent of 
the company's business. 

James. E Smith was born in the State of New York in 1839. 
Was married to Debora Emerson in 1861, and came to Alcona 
County in 1867, and worked at lumbering for Weston, Colwell &Co. 
Moved to Black River in 1879, and commenced as engineer on 
the locomotive R. K. Hawley, afterward took the Weston No. 2, 
and runs from the woods to the lake. Was in the Union Army as a 
volunteer from Allegany County, New York, and in Company C, 
Fifth New York Cavalry, and was in the battles of Cedar Creek 
and Winchester under Sheridan, and also in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley Campaign . He was mustered out and was honorably discharged 
from service. 

RoBEET S. Leach was born at Euclid, Onondaga County, New 
York, in 1848. He came to Michigan in 1860, and was married to 
Mary F. King in 1876. Came to Alcona County in 1878, and en- 
gaged as engineer on the locomotive M. S. Smith, the first heavy 
engine brought up by Alger, Smith & Co. Came to Black River in 
1880 and has run the same engine ever since. 

James R. Pkitchard was born in the State of New York in 1844, 
went to Canada, graduated at the Provincial Normal School, To- 
ronto, C. W., and the British American Commercial College. En- 
gaged at teaching school three years, came to Michigan in 1866 and 
worked on Grand Trunk Ry. four years. Then to Alcona County in 
1870 and worked for Alger, Glennie & Co. at scaling and bookkeeping. 
Married Miss Lettie Hood in 1881 and took charge of one of 
Alger, Smith & Co's camps, where he is now employed. Became 
a member of Alcona Lodge, No. 322 in 1881, at Alcona village and 
continues membership. 

Michael H. Lamp was born in the State of New York and came 
to the State of Michigan in 1853. Was married to Margaret Geo- 
ghan, at Detroit in 1868 and came to Alcona County in 1878, as en- 
gineer to the large locomotive, the Weston, which he has run for 
Alger, Smith & Co. three years. 

Mr. Lamp has a family of eight children ; six boys and two 
girls, now Hving at Black River. He is regarded as a competent 
and careful engineer, and runs the heavy trains of long timber from 
the woods to the lake. 

Joseph Hoffmann was born at Rochester, New York, in 1852, 
and fired on the New York Central four years, his father being the 
oldest engineer on that road. He came to Michigan in 1873 and 
has run the **M. S. Smith" for Alger, Smith & Co. In 1882 he 
was married to Miss Mary Baker, at Black River, Alcona County, 
where they now reside. 



William Hill was born at Lockport, Niagara County, N. Y., 
1823, and lived there to manhood. He was married at Lewiston, 
N. Y., to Lydia A. Horton, in 1857, who died at Alcona in 1877 
and was buried in Alcona cemetery. 

Mr. Hill came to Presque Isle, Mich., in 1845, May 15, and 
to Alcona County the same year and worked for Goodwin Bros., at 
Thunder Bay Island, at $14 per month. He bought a gill net and 
commenced the business on his own hook. He afterward got more 
nets and the next year got a boat and increased his business. He 
came to the Cove in 1853 and had atone time five boats full rigged 
and did the largest fishing business on the Shore. In the Fall of 
1855 Mr. Hill opened a store of supphes for fishermen, and Robert 
White acted as clerk. This store was also a hotel where men got 
food and lodging and did not pay anything. In 1857 Mr. Hill 
bought out Morrison McKinly, which included his fishing rig and 
shanties, and then secured Lots 2, 3, and 4 at the Cove, being in 
Section 1 and Section 11 in Alcona Township. Mr. Hill afterward 
owned land in Harris ville Township, where the principal part of 
that village now stands, which he sold to Harris Bros. Mr. Hill is 
engaged in farming and fishing now, and although sixty-one years of 
age, carries on his business with much of his accustomed energy. 
In 1857 and 1858 Mr. Hill was appointed deputy state land com- 
missioner by James W. Sanborn, state land commissioner, and 
was, during that time, engaged in preventing and prosecuting tres- 
passers on the public lands. Mr. Hill was elected highway com- 
missioner of his township and held several successive terms of that 
office. He laid out and superintended the building of the Harris- 
ville and Black River Turnpike Road of thirteen miles, the longest 
road of the kind in the county. 

Mr. Hill furnishes the following narration of wrecks and dis- 
asters : 

In 1847 the steamer '*New Orleans" ran ashore and became a 
total wreck, on Sugar Island, with three hundred passengers and 
freighted with general merchandise. Mr. Hill landed the passen- 
gers with two boats without any loss to passengers or freight. 

The steamer "Ben Franklin," ran ashore on the southeast 
point of Thunder Bay Island, and was a total wreck. Mr. Hill 
took off the cargo and a few passengers with his boats, with no loss. 

The steamer '*Albany"went ashore at Presque Isle, in 1856, and 
became a total wreck, and was also visited by Mr. Hill. 

The propeller '*Saint Joseph," ran ashore at NorthPoint, and 
was got off by losing part of her cargo. 

The U. S. revenue cutter ran on Thunder Bay Island and was 
saved by one of Mr. Hill's boats carrying out an anchor to keep 
her off. 

The well known side wheel steamer '^Marine City," took fire at 
Alcona and was burned to the water's edge. Mr. Hill sent out a 
boat with his two sons, Samuel and Barney, Jim Johnson and 
Charles Flick, and took many passengers out of the water and car- 
ried them to the tug "Vulcan." 

John McGuire was born in Ireland, County of Longford, in 1846. 
He came to the United States in 1854, and came to Alcona County 
in 1866 and worked at lumbering with Colin Campbell. He com- 
menced business in Alcona at hotel-keeping, in 1875, in his own 
house. He was married to Isabella McLaughlin at Au Sable, in 
1877, and has a family of two boys and four girls. He continues 
hotel-keeping at the same stand. He was elected treasurer in 1880 
and supervisor in 1881, which offices he filled to entire satisfaction. 

George A. Bryant was born at Knox County, State of Maine, 
1845. He came to Port Huron in 1865, and was manied to Mary 
J. Allen. He has a family of three children, two boys and one 
girl. He came to Alcona, Alcona County, in 1879, and commenced 
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the business of butchering in 1880. He bought, with S. J. Mc- 
Nally, Lafayette Howard and F. E. Beard, the mercantile business 
of James Beard & Co. In 1882 he and Mr. Howard bought out 
the other partners and carry on the store at present, which is the 
only store in Alcona village. 

James Pyne was born in New Brunswick in 1823, and was mar- 
ried to Isabella Craven, of that place, in 1850, and came to Alcona 
County in 1870. He first worked for Ives, Green & Co. at lumbering 
for 'two years, and bought eighty acres in Section 28, of Alcona 
Township, a part of which he cleared and commenced farming. 
He has a family of eight children, five boys and three girls, who 
are living in the township. Mr. Pyne jobbed at lumbering suc- 
cessfully for several seasons for E. R. Haynes & Co., of Alcona 
Township. Subsequently he has lumbered for Alger, Smith & Co. 
at Black River, and has recently finished a large dwelling house on 
his farm, but did not live to enjoy the fruits of his hard labor, for 
on the 10th day of May, 1883, he died suddenly of disease of the 
heart, and was buried in Harrisville cemetery. He was a kind 
neighbor, a firm friend and an honest man. The large con- 
course of neighbors who attended his funeral attested to the respect 
in which he was held by the community where he had so long 
lived. 

W. E. Rice was born at Saint Johns, Canada, in 1842, and 
came with his family to Michigan in 1852 and lived in Saint Clair 
County until 1861. He enlisted in the Twenty-second Michigan 
Volunteers for three years of the war, attained rank of orderly ser- 
geant and served three years. He was present in all of the battles 
of the Army of the Cumberland, including Nashville, Chickamauga 
and Atlanta. He married, at Saint Clair, Miss Mary Brabant, by 
whom he had a family of two children, Minnie and Charlie. Mrs. 
Rice died at Alpena City in 1870. In 1872 he married Miss 
May Ripkey, and removed to Alcona County in November, 1873. 
He was engaged as bookkeeper for Geo. L. Col well seven years. 
Mr. Rice has also been engaged as master of steam vessels and is 
at present master of a steam barge and part owner. 

William R. Smith was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1839. 
He came to America in 1857 and to Michigan the same year, land- 
ing at Detroit, and from thence to Bay City. He worked on the 
Bay City & Alpena State Road for Robert Patrick, and was in Al- 
cona County during the completion of that road. He was married 
in Alabaster to Mary Clain, and has two children, both girls. He 
kept the old Exchange Hotel at Au Sable for eighteen months and 
the old Rockwell for about six months, and went into the employ of 
Moore, Alger & Co, in 1871, and has been engaged with Alger, 
Smith & Co. ever since. Mr. Smith is hale and hearty, and as well 
known among lumbermen as any man on the Shore, 

John A. Feasek was born in New Brunswick in 1843. He came 
to Michigan in 1868 and worked on Cass River for Tom Nestor, at 
lumbering. He came to Alcona County in 1875 and worked for R. 
A. Alger & Co., at Harrisville, Alcona County, then with the com- 
pany to Black River. He was married to Jenny Bridgemau, in 
1879 and has two children, boys, who are stiU living. Mr. Eraser 
was made foreman of a camp and is now still engaged at Black 
River in that important business, and is a reliable man at lumber- 
ing in the woods. 

Jesse Shaw was born on Prince Edward Island, in 1848, and 
came to Alcona County in 1879, and worked for R. A. Alger & Co., 
as a common man, in the woods He was advanced to bookkeeper 
and scaler, where he is now engaged. 

Alexander Neilson was born in Canada in 1850, and came to 
Michigan in 1873, and Alcona County in 1879, and engaged with 
Alger, Smith & Co., at blacksmithing. His work is in the woods, 
and includes everything from a horse -nail to an ox- chain. 



Duncan J. McArthur was bom in the township of Glendy, 
county of Grey, Canada, in 1855, and immigrated to the United 
States in 1875, and landed at Alcona County, and labored and 
lumbered in Alcona Township and Alcona County. He was elected 
township clerk in 1879, and held and discharged the duties to date 
acceptably. He was married to Harriet M. Hasty, in 1876, and 
has four children; one boy and three girls, all living iu Alcona 
County. He "bought the southeast quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter of Section 14, and the northeast quarter of the southwest quar- 
ter of Section 14, and commenced business, where he now 
resides. 

Andrew J. Freer was born at Geneva, N. Y., in 1836, and 
came to Michigan in 1844, and to Alcona County in 1856. He 
was married to Mary E. Mitchell, at Cheboygan, in 1856. They 
had four boys and live giris, who are all now living in the county. 
Mr. Freer's first business was fishing at Black River, where he had 
a fishery; also at Harrisville. 

He left that business in 1866, and commenced farming in 
Section 1, Harrisville Township, where he now resides. Mr. Freer 
held several township offices and was elected as county surveyor for 
two years, and is now engaged with Messrs. Alger, Smith & Co., as 
land agent and estimator of pine, his qualifications as woodman 
and his judgment of pine being first class, with much experience. 
It would be difficult to lose him in the woods of Michigcin. 

Robert Johnson was born in old England, in 1833, and emi- 
grated in 1818 to Canada, where he was married to Jane M. Story, 
and came to Alcona County in 1866. He has a family of eight chil- 
dren ; four boys and four girls, all of whom are living. Mr. John- 
son took up the north half of the northeast quarter of Section 17, 
Town 27, Range 9 east, from the State, where he built and cleared 
sixty acres, which entitles him to be recognized as clearing more 
land than any other man in Alcona Township. He has a bearing 
orchard, and cuts about fifteen tons of hay yearly. Mr. Johnson 
and wife and family have been members of the Methodist Church 
for many years, and Mr. J. has been class leader of the society 
since its organization. 

James A. McDonald was born in Jefferson County, N. Y., in 
1840, and came to Alcona County in August, 1866, with Wm. 
Conklin, at Greenbush, and worked at lumbering for several years. 
Mr. McDonald was elected highway commissioner for his township 
and did his duty acceptably. He purchased 200 acres of land in 
Greenbush Township, and commenced farming. He has cleared 
about sixteen acres, and intends making farming a permanent busi- 
ness. 

Charles P. Reynolds was born in 1828, at Penn Yan, Yates 
County, N. Y., where he lived to the age of twenty-one, and mar- 
ried Helen Grenell, who was also born at the same place. In 1866 
he came to Alcona County, and was employed as bookkeeper by 
Harris Bros, until the sale of their property to Weston, Colwell & 
Co., when he was employed by them in the same position until 1869. 
In 1867 he was elected town clerk and justice of the peace, which 
offices were held for several years, and retains them at the present 
time. In 1868 he organized the Harrisville Joint Stock Dock 
Co., who built a pubHc dock at Harrisville. In 1873 he organized 
the Alcona County Agricultural Society, and held the offices of sec 
retary, director and president. He has held a membership in the 
State Pomological Society, and was elected director to the North- 
eastern Agricultural Society, in 1881. In 1880 he was appointed 
by the governor as State agent for the penal and reformatory In- 
stitutions of the State for Alcona County. In ] 870 he was elected 
register of deeds, and was re-elected in 1872, when he transcribed 
the records of the county at Alpena. He resides at Harrisville, 
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and has a family of four children, three boys and one girl, who are 
still living. He compiled the history of Alcona County. 

John Hendrie was born in Scotland, and came to Alcona 
County in IBSS, and engaged himself and wife to Crosier Davison 
to work at fishing. Mr. Hendrie bought forty acres of land of the 
government, and afterward 120 adjoining his homestead. He built 
a cabin, made a garden and planted an orchard and struggled along 
working in the mill and on the f^m until sufficient land was cleared 
to make the farm sustaining. His wife, familiarly known as "Aunt 
Anna," was also born in Scotland, and shared in all his privations 



and labor, often carrying their flour and feed on her back. They 
had a family of three girls, who are married and reside in the county. 
John B. Young was a native of the State of Maine. He was 
married in Bairie, Ontario, Canada, in 1853, to Isabella Hamilton. 
He had a family of eight children, six of whom are now living in 
Alcona County. Mr. Young came to Alcona County in 1870, and 
was engaged in lumbering. He afterward conimenced farming at 
Greenbush, where he now resides on his homestead. Mr. Young 
has held several township offices, and has held the office of justice 
of the peace since 1870. 
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